


ERRATA. 

Page 29, for description of figure read .--—Skull of Fclis tndis (young male), 
x 1, with anterior pnrraolar, x 3. 

„ 85, line 8, for Valisnena read Vallimeria, 

„ 165, line 9 from bottom, for Simla Hill State e.—Bashahr. read 

0 h a in b a. 

„ 205, line 1, for choronology read chronology. 

„ 206, lino 26, for 1227 read V. Sam 1217. 

., 208, line 30, for 1446 read A.D. 1442. 

„ 214, lino 9, far 1574 tend saka 1514. 

,, 214, line 42, for 1630 read i>aka 1530. 

„ 219, line 31, for 1698 read A.D. 1718. 

„ 437, line 9 and 10, for part of the larger circumference read larger 
part of the circumference. 

,, 462, last line, and p. 463, first line, for out world-side, read world out¬ 
side. 

„ 540, line 1, for amalgum read amalgam. 

,, 565, last line above footnote, for Changthas read Ohaungthns. 

., 579, line 4 from top, for Shephard read Shepherd. 
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i. Some notes on the Maurya Inscription at Sarnath. 

By Arthur Venih. 

This inscription is carefully discussed by Mr. .1. Pb. Vogel 
in a recent issue of the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. viii., pp. 166—71. 
I have to make a few remarks on points which seem open to 
farther inquiry. Consideration of the last lines of the Sarnath 
text and of the context at Rupnath, where these recur thougli 
slightly modified, leads me to re-open that mu. h debated question 
as to the significance of the numerical expression, 256, which is 
found at Rupnath, Sahasram and Brahmagiri. And the sugges¬ 
tion I make is—and it is no more than a suggestion—that this 256 
is a date, namely, the year of Asoka's Coronation reckoned from 
the year of Buddha’s Illumination. 

TEXT 

1 Deva 

2 Ela 

3 Pa^a -f . .n pi samghe bhetave 

e chum kho 

4 Bhikhu va bhikhuni va sarngham bhikhati se oditani 
dusani samnamdh&payiy& anavasasi 

5 Avasayiye hevam iyam sasane bhikhusamghasi ea bhi- 
khunisaroghasi ca vimnapayitaviye 

6 Hevam devgnampiye aha hedjsa ca ika lipi tuph&kaipti- 
kam huva ti samsalanasi nikhita 

7 Ik am ca lipim hedisameva upasakanamtikam nikhipatha 
tepi ca upasaka anuposatham yavu 

8 Etameva sasanam visvamsayitave anuposatham ca 
dbuvaye ikike mahamate posathaye 
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9 Yati etameva sasanam visvamsayitave ajanitave ca 
avatake ca tuphakam ahale 

10 Savaia vivasayatha tuphe otena viyam janena hemeva 
savesu kofavisavesu etena 

11 Viyam janena vivasapayatha 

TRANSLATION 


His Majesty ... ... ... [H] 

The Church is not to be divided. But whoever will break up 
the Church, be it monk or nun, must be made to put on white 
dress and live in a place which is not a formal residence. Tlius 
must this edict be announced to the Order of Monks and to the 
Order of Nuns. 

Thus His Ma jesty commands. One such writing was inscribed 
for you at the place-of-assembly, that there it should remain. 
And just such another writing you must inscribe for the laity. 
The laity also should come on the Posathadays to be inspired with 
confidence in this edict. And on the Posatha days in all mouths, 
every officer is to come for the Posatha service to be inspired with 
confidence in this edict and to learn it. 

And throughout your district you must everywhere make 
known the edict according to the letter of it. So, too, in all quar¬ 
ters where strongholds are, you must cause it to be made known 
according to the letter of it. 

REMARKS. 

Short as it is, our inscription may be conveniently divided 
into the threo paragraphs shewn in my translation. 

The first paragraph contains thotfasana or injunction proper. 
Any monk or nun attempting to break up the Church must be 
made to put on white dress and live beyond the official boundaries 
of convent or monastery. Temporary suspension, if not expul¬ 
sion, from the Order is to be the penalty for schism. A similar 
injunction in almost the same words is found in the so-called 
Kosambi Edict at Allahabad ami again at Sanchi (Buhler’s 
Papers, Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIX aud E.I., pp. 366—67). 
Unfortunately, the opening portion of each of the three inscrip¬ 
tions is too badly injured to admit of certain restoration. Some 
remarks on this point will be made below. We must wait for 
more light epigraplncal to know the special circumstances that 
called forth this edict against schismatics. It certainly confirms 
the tradition that Asoka dealt vigorously with heretical practices 
in some ohuivhes of his time. And all the collateral evidence 
points to Asoka and to no other as the author of this edict 
speaking with the undisputed authoiuty of the Head of the Bud¬ 
dhist Church. 

Paragraph 2 conveys instructions to the King’s officers. They 
ftre informed that a //jw, or writing, to the tenor of the cited 
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injunction had been inseiibed for their benefit at a certain place 
(—ra Head Quarters Office or Circuit House of the District may be 
meant by the word ainsalanasi —see below). And they are ordored 
to have a similar writing inscribed for tho benefit of the laity. 
This inscription must have been placed within tho boundaries of 
the monastery at Sarnatli ; for the District Officers and laity are 
told to come on every Uposatha day and look at it. A reason 
appears for these repeated visits to the inscription: to see the 
edict of the King is to have one’s faith in it confirmed, visvaihsa- 
yitave. 

The last paragraph contains a formula to which reference has 
already been made as found at Kupnath (Kiihler J. A., Vol. 
XXII), and which reads as the usual ending of a Government. 
Order, demanding attention in set phrase to the very letter of tho 
edict. The word which J translate ‘strongholds’ is not found in 
the Kupnath inscription. Lf this word can mean the garrisons of 
a district or province, and if these w ere not under the direct con¬ 
trol of the maliumatns as civil officers, we can understand why 
the latter should bo told “ to cause the edict to be made known ” 
in places beyond their jurisdiction 

NOTES ON THE TEXT. 

Line 3.— Mr. Vogel reads yc-kma pi t by joining togother the 
fragments i c and / d (see facsimile in E. I.) in what he has no 
doubt was their original position. 1 cannot even after handling 
the fragments persuade myself that they belong together; nor 
can 1 locate the aksaras yt h\ The third al -am may he read 
no. 

Line 4.—Mr. Vogel rends bhilchati 1 and nnav&san. I read 
bhakhuti ( = Skr. bhanksyati) which accords with bhctnvc of 1 .1, 
and is confirmed by the aksaras in 1 4. of the Sancln edict I also 
read a nftrnsasi, which is clearly the word in 1. 5 at Sail chi. Cf. 
Sacred Kooks of the East, Vol. XVII, p. 388, for the technical sense 
of this word as a place which is formally declared to be not-a- 
residence. 

* Lines 6, 7.— Nikhtto, nikhipntka, samsalanafti hang together 
The two verbal forms I understand in flic technical sense, which 
the Vacaspatya assigns to the word niksepa = Silpihaste samska- 
rartham dravyaderarpane ca. At any rate, before a Upi or in¬ 
scription can be placed on a site, it must be passed through the 
engraver’s hands to he inscribed. Samsalanasi , in grammatical 
relation with nikhitd , should denote a concrete thing or place; and 
I have taken it as = Skr. saihsarana. Some of the meanings of this 
woi*d in the dictionary are :—highway ; resting place outside the 
gates of a city; meeting or junction (samgati samgama) hi Pali 

A Mr. Vogel in a letter to me accepts tny rending and interpretation of 
bhdkhati. He is kind enough to explain that the proof.oopy of text and 
translation, which I had set up dnring last winter, arrived too late for notice 
in bis official contribution to the Epigraphia Indica. 
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the word cun mean a wheel or circuit: of. S.B.E. Vol. XX, p. 176, 
note—Sam saranakitiko nnma eakalayutto kitiko. And as suggested 
by the word anusamyana of the edicts I attempt to render it by 
‘place of assembly. 1 If, however, it is to be taken as = Skr. 
Samsmaratja, we shall ho reduced to the expedient of giving 
figurative meaning to nikhita , namely, ‘deposited in your 
memory,’ and literal meaning to nikhipHtha in the very next line. 
The 4 place of assembly ’ may have been at Pataliputra or at 
Kausambi. 

Line 10.—1 read Kotarisaresn doubtfully • the aksara after vt 
is sufficiently unlike (lie signs for dental sa which occur so fre¬ 
quently in our inscription. 

Lines 11, 12 — Vii'fixiujnthti and viva so pay lit ha T derive from the 
root vas to shine : cf. Professor Oldenberg, Z.D.M. G., Vol. XXXV, 
p. 475, and my discussion below of other derivations proposed for 
these words. 

THE VERSIONS AT SANCHI AND KAUSAMBI. 

Biihler took the mage hafe of the Sanchi veision (E.I. Vol. 
II, p. 367) as something material. But is not the path of paths, 
the path of Dharma, more appropriate to the entire context of the 
three versions of this edict V In lines 2 (end) and31 think these 
aksaras are legible :—otapa + vutike bhamte madhuriyake; and 
the last two words are seemingly adjectives agreeing with mage 
in a figurative sense. In the Kausambi impression (l.A. Vol. 
XIX,) 1. 4, the aksaras a v s y y would represent avftsayiye of 1. 5 
at Sarnath. The Kausambi edict ends with this word, which the 
leader will note is the final word of the S'asana proper. If (as 
I have suggested) (his is the hpt meant in paragraph 2 of the 
Sarnath record, it is of further interest as bearing on the proposed 
identifications of tin* ancient city of Kausambi. 

THE EDICT OK KUPNATH. SAHAS HAM AND BRAHMA- 

(H ill. 

For an excellent summary of the various interpretations of 
the numerals 256. which occur iu these edicts, the reader should 
turn to Mr. Fleet’s article in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1904. He states his own view at pp. 21—26. Mr. Vin¬ 
cent Smith concurs and writes in his 4 ’ Early History of India ” 
(1904) :—“These Minor Rock Edicts arc dated expressly 256 years 
after the death of Buddha, and thus fix that event as having 
occurred in or about the year 487 h.c,, according to the belief 
current, at the Court of Pataliputra, only two centuries and a half 
after its occurrence ” tp. 149) The opposite pole of opinion is 
reached by M Senart who holds that the alleged date in the era 
of the Nirvana at Rnpmith rests on an illusion and a mistake. 

The new edict at Sarnath would seem to throw light on these 
conflicting opinions. With the Rupnath inscription it shares the 
formula which 1 have described as the ending of a Government 
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Order—avatake tuphakam ah ale, etc. But Rupnath has, in ad¬ 
dition, the words vynthena and vivasa, and the indication 256 
expressed in words and in figures. Tlio points I desire to make 
are first, that in both edicts the formula yields the most satisfac¬ 
tory meaning wdien its verbal forms arc derived from the root vits 
to thine; second, that at Rupnath the words vyutha and vivasa 
may be derived from the s:mie root and furnish good sense as 
The Illumined One and Illumination respectively; and, third, 
that this derivation may help to the better understanding of 
the number 256. 

As to my first point, led us see what meaning can be got out 
of the formula by deriving its ’verbal forms from the root vas, to 
dwell , and the composite vivns=to depot t from home. This is 
what Mr. Fleet does at p 22, and after making certain corrections 
in the Rupnath text lie adds—‘ the meaning is then plain enough : 
—“And by this same suggestion, intimation, (it. is directed that) 
to whatsoever extent (there may be) an employing, a deputation, 
of you, (to that extent) you should with active exertion, energeti¬ 
cally, depart from home”; namely, to travel abroad either to 
engrave the edict in other places also, or, in a general way, to 
propagate tin* teaching of it.' Mr. Fleet’s rendering of ahtile 
and restoration of samvnm do not concern us here. His version 
—you should depart from home— gives no plain sense at Sarnatli. 
At Rupuatli it has to be eked out with an explanatory clause of 
Mr. Fleet’s own making—* or, in a general way, to propagate the 
teaching of the edict.’ But this clause is unnecessary, if the 
verbal form chmsetnriye be derived from vas to shine and mean 
to he made hriyht , made known. To support his derivation of vivas 
from vas to dwell , Mr. Fleet quotes a passage from the Pali : 
namassamano vivasemi rattim—‘worshipping I spend the night’ 
(p. 20). But as Professor Kielhorn points out in the same num¬ 
ber of the J.R.A.S (p. 364/ tin* root of the verb is vas to shine, 
and the literal translation of the sentence is— 1 worshipping 1 
cause the night to grow light.' M. Senart is among those who 
accept the derivation from vas tu dm II. And this is his rendering 

at Rupnath • “And with those instructions. set ye forth 

on your mission to all the world.” But this again hardly fits into 
the context of the edict at Sarnatli 

Then, in regard to my second point, it is sufficient fur me to 
accept, for example, Mr. Fleet’s lucid translation of the last 
words of the Rupnath text (p. 26) making the necessary sub¬ 
stitutions for his wander f r and wamleriny, thus*—‘And this same 
precept was composed Iry the Illumined One: of centuries two 
hundred and fifty and six years have elapsed since his Illumina¬ 
tion.’ This gives clear and good sense. 1 am not here bound to 
deal with the grammatical difficulties presented in the text. But 
the explanation I now propose does, of course, commit me to the 
view that Asoka refers to Buddha and his great Illumination. 
And now 1 have to face the obvious objection that, so far as our 
knowledge goes, Indian sects always date from the death of their 
founders, and that this w f ns the rase with Buddhists in fndiu and 
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in Ceylon and elsewhere. Mr. Fleet has even anticipated my pres¬ 
ent suggestion and rejeoted it for the reason just stated. He 
says (p. 17) that he can detect nothing to indicate that Buddha’s 
first appearance as a teacher at the age of thirty-five (according 
to tradition) was ever employed in Buddhist chronology, though 
he is prepared to admit that it would be much more likely to have 
served as an epoch-making event than the ahhiniskramana , br 
departure from home, at the age of twenty-nine, to which Profes¬ 
sor Rhys Davids called attention as the event alluded to in the 
records under discussion. 1 must reply to the objection in as few 
words as possible. Asoka’s ideas of chronology are unknown to 
us. We are dealing merely with probabilities. Are my points 
such in number and in circumstance as to warrant a probable 
conclusion in regard to Asoka’s mode of dating his docu¬ 
ments P 

In the third place, then, attention must be drawn to two 
special features in the edict at Rupnatli, Sahasram and Brahma- 
giri. it is the only edict that contains any numerical indication of 
the kind 256. I fc is the only edict in which Asoka mentions 
events in his life without dating them in regnal years. This 
second peculiarity has, 1 believe, escaped the notice of scholars. 
Elsewhere Asoka invariably dates these events from the year of 
his coronation (abhiseka) ; and, to leave no doubt as to the point' 
of reckoning, he uses the words ahhisitn ahhisitena , etc. Looking 
then to his invariable practice in this respect, we can hardly 
suppose that the omission of any reference to the regnal year, in 
the case of an edict which exists in several recensions and records 
important events in Asoka's life, is a mutter of pure accident. 
On the other hand, if the R.-S.-B. edict is exceptional as being 
the only one that leaves us in doubt as to whether events recorded 
in it took place before or after the coronation, we may suppose, if 
not stopped by clear proof to the contrary, that the edict was 
issued in the coronation year and recorded events in Asoka’s life 
prior to that great occasion : we may even indulge in the conjec¬ 
ture that the numerical expression 256 served the definite purpose 
of recording the coronation in years to be reckoned (as our preced¬ 
ing paragraph suggested) from the year of the great Illumina¬ 
tion. And we may round off the argument by explaining that 
only a single announcement of this dato 256 is made, because sub¬ 
sequent indications in regnal years would be sufficient. Of 
course, I assume among other things that Asoka desired to assign 
a date to what would thus be his First Edict. But even so, I can¬ 
not pretend to know why he should prefer to reckon from the 
Illumination rather than from the Death of the Buddha. I might 
say- —if here it has pleased Asoka to associate his own solemn con¬ 
secration as king with the first year of the Buddha's ministry, the 
spirit is akin to that regal piety which at Bhabra published an 
official summary of the Good Law for use in the churches. And 
more might be said along these vague a priori lines. 

But it is time to deal with figures. I don’t mean to enter on 
that terrible question of the date of Buddha’s death. I can pi ove 
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nothing. But I can produce a coincidence to show that my 
hypothesis is not hopelessly banned at the outset by limits of 
chronology. For this purpose I take two dates which are beyond 
suspicion in the sense that neither is the result of a calculation 
based on the evidence of the R.-S.-B. edict itself. T find 480 n.c. 
and 269 B.c. among the many dates respectively assigned to the 
Death of Buddha and the Coronation of Asoka. These dates 1 
manipulate thus:— 


B.C. 

480 

Buddha’s Death according to tradition 

+ 

80 

Length of his life according 

to tradition. 

B.C. 

560 

His Birth • ,, 

n 

— 

y,5 

Intervening period ,, 

*1 »♦ 

B.C. 

525 

His Illumination. 


- 

256 

Number of years lapsed, 

according to 



R.-S.-B. Edict. 


B.C. 

269 

Asoka’s Coronation. 



This arithmetic proves nothing; and, in the words of Max 
Muller, I am quite aware of the danger of unexpected confirma¬ 
tions of one’s own views. But the coincidence as I term it is not 
without significance. 1 really base my chronological table on the 
date 2fi9 b.c, for Asoka’s coronation. And this date Mr. Vincent 
Smith has placed beyond reasonable doubt (J.R.A.S. 1901). If 
then Mr. Vincent Smith’s evidence for the date 269 b.c. is, aH 
1 understand it is, independent of Buddhist traditional dates for 
the events of Buddha’s life, and also of the t:.-S.-B. edict itself, 
it must be held to lend support to the tradition and to my 
hypothesis of an Asoka era (to use a phrase) dating from the 
Illumination, so far of course as these may accord with that evi¬ 
dence. On the other hand, the hypothesis may staud even if 
these two dates are proved incorrect in the end. It certainly falls 
to the ground, if any clear and distinct statement in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Asoka can be found to prove that the events in his life, 
which are recorded in the Rupnath-Sahasram-Brahmagiri Edict, 
took place after his coronation. Be this as it may, the verbal 
forms from a root vas, which occur at Rupnath and Samath, will 
still demand elucidation. 




2« A list of 138 new words, chiefly European, that con¬ 
stantly occur in modern Persian newspapers; collected 
from the newspapers of the past six months. 

By Muhammad Kazim Shikazi, Persian Instructor to the Hoard of 

Examiners. 

Communicated by Lieut.-Cominkl I). C. Phjllott. 


Ajjjf 

F. 

d bonnr, bill used in 



script ion.'* 


K 

Address. 


K. 

Electricity. 


F . 

AntdvHiir. 


F. 

Mscalier, jett). 

J&J;I 

F. 

Article. 


F. 

Automobile. 


If 

Imperatnre. 


F 

Ecossui<. 

vjy' 

F. 

Europe. 


F. 

Amir at. 


R. 

Bank-note. 




*%'j 

K 

Ipecacuanha. 


F 

Exposition , Ex hibitinn 


K. 

influenza. 


F. 

Ultimatum. 


F. 

Eau-de-Seltzer. 

CJdrf 

E. 

Iodinium. 


F. 

Hatton. 


F 

Bastion. 

C*Jb 

F. 

Billet , Ticket. 

JA> 

E. 

Bank. 


E 

Bicycle. 

ISlbJjJ 

F. 

Brilliant^ Diamond. 


F. 

Budget. 

J* 

F. 

Bal t Ball, danc<. 
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Cf.A 

F. 

Batterie. 

tylJlib 

F. 

Batallion. 

cfUij 

E 

Banian. 


E. 

Park. 

yJXll 

F 

Tactiqne. 

ij 

E. 

Ton (weight). 

A 

F. 

Telephone. 

W 

E. 

Trains (Railway). 


E. 

Tariff (Originally from Arabic 

A 

F. 

Theatre. 

A 

F. 

Timbre, Postage-Rtamp. 

vJiA 

F. 

TSleg raphe. 

&'jf vjS 


To toast, to drink the health of. 

#aJl> 

T. 

Fire brigade. 

A/ 

F. 

Torpfile. Torpedo. 


F. 

T raged fe. 


E. 

Tunnel. 

sSaTU 

V 

F. 

Vaquet, Envelope. 


> 

E. or F. 

Parliament. Parlement 

o^J;U ) 

v v 

It. 

Post, Mail. 


uA) 

K 

Police 

) 

cA! 

F. 

Prime 


F. 

Pol itiqucK. 

r*>H 

F. 

P rofes sen i 


F 

Paletot , groat-coat 

r'A* 

F. 

Programme. 

&sjS *»jl 


Presenter, to introduce. 

Aita. 

E. 

Guinea. 


F. 

Cigarette [ImtyCfaM - igdr , cigar] 

<y>A 

F. 

Geographic 

u^v 

E. 

Gelatine 

Jl a*. 

F 

General. 

AiOaW) 

- • V. 

F 

Gilet, waist coat 
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F. 

Qiologie. 

sr'^ 

F. or E. 

Diplomatic , Diplomacy. 


F. 

Doctenr. 


R. 

Droskey. 


F. 

Diplomate, Diplomatist. 

(j£ 


Diabetes. 

JUaxu,* 


Digitalis. 

)** 

E. 

Dollar. 


F. 

Viplome , Diploma. 

OJ^ 'ijA 

F. 

Dynamite. 

tjjd 

E. 

Dock. 


R. 

Duma. 


F. 

Rapport. 

iyUjD 

F. 

Roman, Novel. 

JtrfJ 

F. 

General (Mil. rank). 


F. 

Gens il’urvis, Police. 

Jli^v 

F. 

Journal. 


R. 

Samooar. 

jKx- 

E. 

Cigar. 

*ir“ 

F. 

Souper , Slipper. 


E. 

Secretary 


F. 

Chnrg6 d’Affaires. 

Jiui 

F. 

Chenille , Morning-gown 

Aiyw 

F. 

Chaussee. 

o|jJL» 

R. 

Soldat y Soldier. 


E. 

Turpentine. 


F. 

Franc. 

_£yli 

F. 

Fabrique. 

(^Ju*Ui 

E. 

Phenacetin. 

Jwi 

F. 

Fossile. 

U)m«U^I 

F. 

Franc-ma^on. 


F. or E. 

Consul. 

JL-^i 

F. or E. 

Consul General. 

cr’> f 

F. 

Conference. 

)j*jjr** 

F. 

Conservateurs. 

j*'»J 

F. 

Croisifere, cruisers. 

dif* 

F. 

Colonel. 

ciU^aT 

F. or E. 

Capitaine % Captain. 
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MlftS 

F. 

Commune . 

liS Jif 


Quinine. 


F 

(Jorarn/mon. 


F. 

( f o media 

v***! 

F orE 

Compftnj 

v/ 

E 

Cup. 

3'-? 

F. or E 

Gas. 


F 

Qalera . 


K 

Gaz* ttc 

o.^ 

E 

(Jlass 

y 

F. 

Lnye , Opeia-bo* 


F ovE 

Lump 


E. 

Lot. 

cM 

E. 

Libei als 


F. 

Later t t. 


F. or E. 

Elastic. 


F 

Lot o motive. 

»jt J 

Tt 

Lira 

*y 

E 

Lord 

(JLvX) 

F, 

Meuhlt^, Farm tun. 


E 

Mark. 


F. 

Manoni te. 

e^jXc 

F. <>i E 

Million. 

jUbc 

F. 

Milliard 

^JuwUl 

F 

Machint, 


F. 

Mon'tvin 

fL+u*> 

E. 

M ibter 

>y^ t/*> 

F 

Mitrailleuse , Gatling-gun. 

Jl** 

F. 

Mtdai/fe. 

oL* 

F. oi E 

Mile 

vj/** 

F 

Microbe. 


F 

Mujetir. 

iS~J* 

F 

Merci 


F 

La Mam he , Entrlisli Channel. 


i; 

Manager. 

y>^ 

E. 

Man ot War 


F 

1 Inset Museum 
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Malachite. 


K 1 . 

Mag a sin, shop. 


F. 

Musique. 

“»A| 

K. 

Wagon. 

V*J 

F. 

Visa. 

1 )J* 

E. 

Hurrah ! 

Uii (jXiu 

T. 

America ( fit, u New World 


• From thi* Ariilm* Mnkhimi. 




3. Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. IX.— 
Descriptions of new Freshwater Sponges from Calcutta, 
with a record of two known species from the Himalayas 
and a listiof the Indian forms. 

By N. Annandalk, I). Sc 

All the forms described below have been found within the 
last few months in the Museum lank, Calcutta. Spongilla carteri , 
Bowerbank, and S. decipicas, Weber, also occur in this tank, 
which is a very favourable habitat for the lower aquatic in verte¬ 
brates. Indeed, 1 know of no habitat in the neighbourhood of 
Calcutta so favourable. 1 hope to publish later an account of 
observations on the biolog) of several of these Freshwater 
Sponges. 


S CONCILIA PKOLIPBRBNH, sp. IIOV. (Fig. 1.) 

Diagnosis. 

Sponge encrusting, thin, surrounding or spreading over the 
roots, leaves and stems of water-plants, and often matting them 
together, leaf-green (when exposed to light), raroly extending for 
more than about 2 square inches; the surface frequently covered 
with minute, rounded branches not mor than .‘1 mm. long, 
which separate as buds from tin* parent at an early stage. Der¬ 
mal membrane delicate, often widely separated from the underly¬ 
ing parts and forming conspicuous, flask-shuped collars round the 
oscula, which are congregated ; port's few and inconspicuous; deep 
channels covered only by the dermal membrane frequently occur 
on the surface. Skeleton spicules slender, smooth amphioxi, 
generally crescentic hut sometimes almost straight, 25—30 times 
aR long as their greatest transverse diameter, gradually pointed. 
They are loosely bound together in strands which form an irre¬ 
gularly reticulated skeleton, and oil the surface project vertically 
upwards through the dermal membrane Flesh spicules short, 
slender, cylindrical amphioxi or, more commonly, amphistrongyli, 
which are profusely and evenly microspined, the spines being 
straight and conical; the spicules about 9 times as long as broad. 
Gemmule spicules often identical with the flesh spicules, but 
less frequently amphioxous and on an average stouter and shorter. 
Gemmules separate, subspherical * or spherical, often slightly 
flattened on one face; the single aperture lateral; the chitinous 
coating rather stout, surrounded by a layer of microcell substance 
of variable thickness in which the gemmule spicules are arranged 
tangentially and vertically, crossing one another irregularly ; 
the aperture provided with a stout foraininal tubule, which is 
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constricted near the middle, projects beyond the microcell coating 
and opens by means of a heart-shaped apei*ture distally. 

Average diameter of gemmule ... 0*55 mm. 

„ length of skeleton spicule ... 0*36 „ 

,, flesh spicule ... 0*085 ,, 

,, gemmule ... 0*075 „ 



Fid. 1. Bpongtlla prulifercns. 

A » skeleton spicule, x 200. B« gemmate spicule, x G30. C-flesh 
gpioale, x 580. D»gemmule in optical section, x 55. 
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Remarks. 

This sponge is related to Carter’s SpongiUa alba from Bombay 
and Bowerbank’s &. cerebeLlata from central India. It may be 
recognized by the structure of its gemraules. Its most remarkable 
feature, however, is its prolific production of buds, which as 
regards origin are nothing moro than branches that become 
separated from the paront by the ingrowth of the dermal mem¬ 
brane round their bases. I hope to discuss their structure on 
another occasion. The flesh spicules are very numerous in the 
dermal membrane, in which they lie pointing in all directions 
parallel to the surface of the Sponge. They also occur scattered 
irregularly in the Barcode. The skeleton is feebly coherent owing 
to the small amount of spongin present. 


Sl'ONOlLLA CRASSISSIMA, sp. IIOV. (FigS. 2, 3.) 

Di iKjnositi. 

Sponge massive, spherical or spindle-shaped, primarily 
encrusting, very hard, dark leaden-grey, smooth on the surface 
ns a whole, but with spicules protruding through the delicate 
external membrane in a slanting direction; oscula grouped in 
star-shaped areas, which are often approached on the surface of 
the sponge by radiating channels covered only by the dermal 




Fig 2. SpongiUa crasstsnima. 

Spicules, x 200 

membrane tor a considerable distance. Skeleton spicules smooth 
straight or feebly curved, cylindrical, as a rule rounded at the 
extremities but bearing a minute conical terminal projection (which 
contains the end of the axial thread), occasionally pointed ab¬ 
ruptly, from 11 to 18 times as long as broad; immature skeleton 
spicules always slender and amphioxous. Skeleton formed of very 
firm spicule fasciae and extensive spongin webs. No fleftli spicules. 
Gemmule spicules short, cylindrical, irregularly, somewhat sparsely 
microspined, straight or curved, rounded or abruptly pointed 
at the ends, about 13 times as long as broad. Gemmules small, 
spherical, covered with a thick layer of large air-cells and 
bound together in errant groups of from four to eight; each 
gemmule provided with a stout, bent foraminal tubule, which is 
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enlarged at the distant extremity and projects outwards through 
the air-cells ; each group bears a single external layer of gem- 
mule spicules, which lie along its surface; each gemmule has a 
denser layer of similar spicules immediately outside its chitinous 
coat, to which they are parallel or tangential; subsidiary 
apertures sometimes occur. 

Var. biyemmulata. 

Sponge less massive than in the typical form ; its surface 
more or less ridged ; colour dull green. Skeleton containing less 
spongin although very film Gemmules arranged both in errant 
groups and as a pavement layer at the base of the Sponge on its 
support. Gemmule spicules generally more slender than in the 
typical form; those in the errant gemmule groups slightly more 
slender (in the variety) than those on the pavement layer. 


Average diameter of the gemmule 

„ length of the skeleton spicule 
(Typical form' average length of the 
gemmule spicule 

(Var. hiyrmmu'atn) average length of 
the gemmule spicule (fixed gemmule) 
(Var. bi> emmiJotn) average length of 
the gemmule spicule (errant) 


028 mm. 

0:1 


01275 


01 

0105 



Fio. i*. Spovgtlla craHtnssxma . 
Node of skeleton, nhowmg spongin well. 


Kt marks. 

The skeleton in these Sponges is constructed of stout fascia* of 
spicules very dimly hound together by spongin, which also occurs 
in the form ot extensive, sometimes perforate web** at the nodes 
of the skeleton and occasion:illy as delicate filaments between the 
fascia* The fascia* are arranged in a close reticulation somewhat 
it regular as regards its meshes, which are crossed diagonally by 
single spicule** and fascia? composed of two or three spicules. 
The mesh-work surrounds the canals, which radiate outwards 
from the suppoi t of the Sponge and are relatively narrow. 
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S. cratsimma is closely related to the widely distributed and 
variable species frayilU , Leidy ; bat apart from the form of 
the skeleton spicules and the great development of spongin in the 
skeleton, the enlargement of the distal extremity of the foramina I 
tubules of the gemmules is characteristic. The errant gemmule- 
groups bear a close resemblance to those of Sponqilla decipiens, 
Weber; but in the latter the air-cells surrounding each gommulc 
remain much more distinct from those which surround the other 
gemmules of the same group than is the case in the new species, 
and the gemmules are not quite spherical. I have taken great 
cai , e in satisfying myself that the pavement layer of gemmules is 
quite absent in the form here defined as typical of the species; 
while it is a conspicuous feature of the form regarded as a \ariety 
of the same species. 

Young amphioxous skeleton spicules are numerous imme¬ 
diately under the dermal membrane and in tin* neighbourhood of 
the gemmules (which are confined to the inner parts of the sponge) : 
a. few of the young spicules are also found lying parallel to the 
skeleton fascia). Many of these amphioxi are as long or almost 
as long as the skeleton spicules, into which they develop (as is 
evident from the study of intermediate stages) by a thickening of 
the hoily of the spicule which does not affect its extreme ends. 
It is this mode of growth that produces the characteristic skele¬ 
ton spicule of the species. 1 was at first inclined to regard the 
amphioxi in SIpongiUu crn^mima as gigantic mieroseleres, or 
rather as mieroseleres varying from extremely minute filament¬ 
ous structures to spicules as long as, but not as thick as the 
megascleres. Hut this view is precluded by the fart thatintei- 
mediate stages between the extremes as regard '« these amphioxi on 
the one hand and between the amphioxi as a whole and the 
characteristic megascleres which have already been incorporated 
in the skeleton, on the other, occur frequently, and that the 
amphioxi are most abundant in parts of the Sponge in which 
either active growth or active change is most evident; while those 
amphioxi which occur in neither of these regions generally lie 
parallel to the fascia* of tlie skeleton, ready to he atlixed to it by tin- 
secretion of spongin when they shall he mature. That growth is 
active on the external surface of the Sponge is proved by the fact 
that snail-shells which chance to come in contact with it an- 
rapidly overgrown by it; while that considerable changes take 
place in the neighbourhood of the gemmules is evident from the 
structuie of these bodies The amphioxi near the surface arc nof 
in the dermal membrane but below it. In spite of the largo 
amount of spongin present in the skeleton, the membrane con¬ 
tains comparatively little of this substance and is as delicate as in 
softer members of tin* genus. 
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Ephydatia indica, Rp. nov. (Fig. 4.) 

Diagnosis. 

Sponge encrusting, flat, flimy, thin, matting together the 
roots of floating plants, almost colourless even in a bright light; 
the surface smooth ; pores and oscula scattered, inconspicuous; 
external membi-ane delicate. Skeleton Rpicules subcylindrical, 
rounded at the extremities, somewhat irregular in outline, often 



Fig. 4. Ephydatia indica 
Spicules, x about 350. 

thicker at one end than at the other, smooth or sparsely spined, 
22—25 times as long as broad. (Irregularly shaped amphioxi 
occur among them occasionall).) Skeleton of very loose and irre¬ 
gular texture, formed of feebly coherent fascia'. No flesh 
spicules. Birotulates with a long, stout shaft covered, espe¬ 
cially towards the ends, witli straight, slender spines, which are 
mostly set at right angles to the main axis; rotulae somewhat 
toebly developed, consisting of circles of similar spines; one 
rotulu often slightly larger than the other; diameter of rotula* 
not greatly exceeding that of the shaft, which is about 10 times 
hr long as broad. Gemmules small, spherical, scattered in the 
interior of the Sponge, each surrounded by a thick layer of 
microcell substance, in which a single layer of birotulates is 
embedded vertically; the single aperture on a conical pro¬ 
minence. 

Average diameter of geninmlc ... 013 mm. 

,, length of skeleton spicule 0 258 ,, 

„ „ bii’otulate spicule O’OOb ,, 

„ diameter of rotula' ... 0 00875 „ 

Remarks. 

This Sponge is perhaps related to Pott’s Meyrnia craterifor - 
mis from North America 1 and is very distinct from those members 

1 Mcyentu or Ephydatia cratenfonnih hug also been recorded from 
Ireland, but Weltner is apparently doubtful of the identification. 
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of the genus which have hitherto been recorded from India. It is 
common in Calcutta. 


TrOCHOSPONUILI.A L4TOUCI1IANA. sp. nov. ( Fig. 5.) 

Sponge forming small, shallow, cushion-shaped masses on the 
stems and roots of water-plants, pale, yellowish-brown in colour ; 
surface minutely hispid ; pores and oseula inconspicuous ; older 
specimens divided into two transverse layers by a definite mem- 



Fn.. 5. Trochoaponijdla latouehinna 
Spicules, x aboul 200 


brane, the gemmules being confined to the lower layer. Skeleton 
spicules smooth, stout ampliioxi about 15 firms as long as broad 
in the middle, subfuniform, often with one or severnl irregular 
projections. ( Stout amphistrongyli, often diluted in the middle, 
occur among them occasionally). Skeleton very loose and 
irregular. No flesh spicules, llirotulates of simple structure; 
the rot Like circular, flat or* nearly flat, sometimes not quite oqual ; 
diameter of rotuhe 4J to 5 times that of the shaft, which is about 
21 times as long as broad. Gemmules small, scattered, non¬ 
adherent, spherical, covered with a thin layer of rnicrocell sub¬ 
stance; the aperture on a slight prominence. 


Average diameter of gernmule 

„ length of skeleton spicule 

„ ,, „ hii-otulate spicule 

„ diameter of rotula 


0*2 mm. 
0*28 

00175 „ 

0*02 


Remark *. 

This form is related to theN. American species Trochosj^ongilLa 
leidyi ( Bowerbank ), from which it is differentiated by its more 
Blender skeleton spicules and the flat or nearly flat discs of its 
birotulates. Possibly it is no more than a variety of the American 
species. I have not seen a specimen more than about two inches 
long and a quarter of an inch dee]). All those examined have 
been narrow and elongate, owing to the fact that they were on 
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the slender stems and xx>ots of water-plants. In spite of their 
small size, some of them had evidently persisted long enough for 
a new layer of skeleton and sarcode to be formed on the top of 
one in which numbers of gemmules had been produced. Each 
gem mu It* is enclosed in an iiregular basket-work of skeleton 
spicules 

As regards the generic position of this and the succeeding form 
some doubt may be expressed. Trochospongilla , as accepted by 
Weltner, is differentiated from Tulelln , by the fact that the discs 
of the birotulatcs are Loth equal and entire. In the present 
instance they are often both equal and entire; but at leaRt as 
often the outer disc is distinctly, if very slightly, smaller than the 
inner. In Trochospongilla Indyi , however, which, as I agree with 
AVeltner, is a tiue Trochospt ngilia, this is also the case, so far as 
can be judged from Pott’s figures (I'roc. Acad. Sci. Bhiladephia, 
xxxiv., pi. xi , fig 1.) In Vejdovesky’s original definition of 
the genus, the birolulates are described as having discs which 
are “smooth with entire margins”; no mention is made of their 
equality or inequality. As regards most of the genera into which 
the “sub-family” Spongillina) has been divided, it is difficult to 
draw exact lines of demarcation ; indeed, in most eases, one 
u genus merges gradually into another. It might be well to 
regard EphyduUu , Trocho p ngilla y Tvhe'lu , Hcteromey«nia^ and 
possibly Quite* iu^t as no more than sub-genera of the genus 
J dei/enia ; but the Spongillimr, as a whole ( including all the fresh¬ 
water genera ) form a group so ill-defined that great difference of 
opinion is inevitable as to their sub-division. 

No species of the genus Trocho'ponailfa has hitherto been 
recorded from Asia. I name T. lalovchiunn after Mr. T. Latouehe, 
of the Geological Survey of India. 


TuoeiiosroMiiLLA hana, sp. nov. (Fig. 6.) 

Sponge flat, encrusting, very thin, spreading in large patches 
over flat surfaces, almost colourless; surface minutely hispid, 




Fl(,. ♦». Trocho'ponyilla. phillottiana. 

Spicules x about 370. 

pores uud oscula inconspicuous. Skeleton spicules small, mode¬ 
rately stout, cylindrical amphistrongyli sparsely covered with 
rounded prominences, straight or almost stmight, 16 to 18 times 
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as long as broad. Skeleton forming a close reticulation with 
triangular or subtriangular meshes. No flesh spicules. Birotu- 
laies with the edge of the outer disc turned inwards and the 
lower disc flat, the dinmeter of the dNcs about five times that 
of the shaft, which is about half as broad as long. The gemmules 
separate, cylindrical, witli a thin microcell layer, in which the 
hirotulates are embedded vertically, their upper discs forming 
prominences on its external surface; the aperture infundibular, 
each gemmule enclosed in a dense basket-work of skeleton spi¬ 
cules; the gemmules forming irregular, one-layered patchos in the 
base of the sponge, not distributed uniformly over its support. 

Average diameter of gemmule ... 0*18 mm. 

,, length of skeleton spicules ... 0*1775 „ 

„ „ birotulate spicules ... 0*015 ,, 

,, diameter of amphidisr ... 0 0225 „ 


Remark*. 

This Sponge is readily distinguishable from the preceding 
species by the form of its skeleton spicules. It often extends for 
at least 60 square inches over the surface of brickwork at tire 
edge of the tank, but is never more than four or five millimetres 
thick The patches of gemmules at its base are of very i»regular 
outline, and often form almost a reticulated pattern; they art* a 
striking feature in living specimens, in which they are of a bright 
golden-yellow colour. Owing to the situations it affects, T. 
plnflottiunn is more liable to desiccation than the majority of the 
Freshwater Sponges found in Calcutta. When it dries up the 
gemmules remain attached to its support on icount of the firm 
receptacle of skeleton spicules in which each is held. Tin* 
atfinites of the species are probably with the preceding form. 
T, phiUottinna is named after Lieut.-Col. 1). C. Phillott, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Calcutta, and Honorary 
General Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


11 . 

The following note refers to the lake named Bliim Tal, 
w hich is situated at an altitude of 4,500 feet in the outer range of 
the central Himalayas, and to a smaller tarn, one of those known 
as the Seven Lakes ( Sath Tal), at a distance of about three miles 
fi*om Bhim Tal and at a slighty lower altitude Ns ini Tal 
(6,400 feet) was also searched for Sponges, but in vain. 

At the end of the rains (the time of my visit) Bhim Tal is 
rather over a mile in length and abrfut a quarter of a mile broad. 
Its depth has been artifically increased during the last few years 
for purposes of irrigation, and varies at present at different spots 
from about 15 to over 100 feet. Such water-weeds as grow in it 
were entirely or almost entirely submerged, and the water wan thick 
and slightly malodorous, apparently owing to the growth of a 
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the slender stems and roots of water-plants. In spite of their 
small size, some of them had evidently persisted long enough for 
a new layer of skeleton and sarcode to be formed on the top of 
one in which numbers of gemmules had been produced. Each 
geinmule is enclosed in an irregular basket-work of skeleton 
spicules. 

As regards the generic position of this and the succeeding form 
some doubt may be expressed. Trochosponyilla , as accepted by 
Weltnei, is differentiated from Tubella , by the fact that the discs 
of the birotulates are both equal and entire. In the present 
instance they are often both equal and entire; but at least as 
often the outer disc is distinctly, if very slightly, smaller than the 
inner, fn Trochosponyilla leidyi, however, which, as I agree with 
Weltner, is a true Trochospt nyilla , this is also the case, so far as 
can be judged from Pott’s figures (Vroc. Acad. Sci. Philadelphia ,, 
xxxiv., pi. xi , tig 1.) In Vejdovesky’s original definition of 
the genus, the birotulates are described as having discs which 
are “smooth with entire margins”; no mention is made of their 
equality or inequality. As regards most of the genera into which 
the “sub-family” Spongillinm has been divided, it is difficult to 
draw exact lines of demarcation ; indeed, in most eases, one 
“ genus ” merges gradually into another. It might be well to 
regard Ephydutiu , Trocho p nyilla. Tube'la, Heteromey*nia , and 
possibly Qaiteiiu* ns no nioro than sub-genera of the genus 
Meneniii; but the Bpongillinsc, as a whole (including all the fresh¬ 
water genera ) form a group so ill-defined that great difference of 
opinion is inevitable as to their sub-division. 

No species of the genus Trocho^ponailla has hitherto been 
recorded from Asia. I name T. latouchuma after Mr. T. Latoucbe, 
of the Geological Survey of India. 

Tkociiosponoiuv rniM.orriANA, sp. nov. (Fig. 6.) 

Sponge flat, encrusting, very thin, spreading in large patches 
over flat surfaces, almost colourless; surface minutely hispid, 




Fi«. (>. Trochospongilla phillottwna. 

Spicules, x about 870. 

pores and oseula inconspicuous. Skeleton spicules small, mode¬ 
rately stout, cylindrical amphistrongyli sparsely covered with 
rounded prominences, straight or almost straight, 16 to 18 times 
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as long as broad. Skeleton forming a close reticulation with 
triangular or subtriangular meshes. No flesh spicules. Birotu- 
laies with the edge of the outer disc turned inwards and the 
lower disc flat, the dinmeter of the di*»cs about five times that 
of the shaft, which is about half as broad as long. The gemmules 
separate, cylindrical, with a thin microcell layer, in which the 
birotulateB are embedded vertically, their upper discs forming 
prominences on its external surface ; the aperture infundibular; 
each gemmule enclosed in a dense basket-work of skeleton spi¬ 
cules; the gemmules forming irregular, one-layered patches in the 
base of the sponge, not distributed uniformly over its support. 


Average diameter of gemmule 

,, length of skeleton spicules 

„ „ „ birotulate spicules 

,, diameter of amphidisc 


... 0*18 mm. 
... 01775 „ 
... 0015 „ 

... 00225 „ 


Remark*. 

This Sponge is reudiiy distinguishable from the preceding 
species by the form of its skeleton spicules. It often extends for 
at least 60 square inches over the surface of brickwork at the 
edge of the tank, but is never more than four or five millimetres 
thick The pntclies of gemmules at its base are of very it regular 
outline, and often form almost a reticulated pattern; they area 
striking feature in living specimens, in which they are of a bright 
golden-yellow colour. Owing to the situations it affects, T. 
phiLlotliana is more liable to desiccation than the majority of the 
Freshwater Sponges found in Calcutta. When it dries up the 
gemmules remain attached to its support oi .mount of the firm 
receptacle of skeleton spicules in which each is held. The 
affmites of the species are probably with the preceding form. 
T. phillottiana is named after Lieut.-Col. I). 0. Phillott, 
Secretary to the Board of Examiners. Calcutta, and Honorary 
General Secretary nf the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


11 . 

The following note refers to the lake named Bhim Tal, 
which is Bitnated at an altitude of 4,500 feet in the outer range of 
the central Himalayas, and to a smaller tarn, one of those known 
as the Seven Lakes ( Sath Tal), at a distance of about three miles 
fi-om Bhim Tal and at a ulighty lower altitude Naini Tal 
(6,400 feet) was also searched for Sponges, but in vain. 

At the end of the rains (the time of my visit) Bhim Tal is 
rather over a mile in length and abefut a quarter of a mile broad. 
Its depth has been artifically increased during the last few years 
for purposes of irrigation, and varies at present at different spots 
from about 15 to over 100 feet. Such water-weeds as grow in it 
were entirely or almost entirely submerged, and the water was thick 
and slightly malodorous, apparently owing to the growth of a 
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microscopic alga, among which the Protozoon Ceratium longicome , 
Perty, was abundant. The water of the small tarn in the neighbour¬ 
hood was found, however, to be singularly clear, and I was told that 
this was the case also as regards several other lakes at about the 
same altitude which I had not time to visit. Naim Tal is somewhat 
smaller than Bhim Tal and now not quite so deep. Its water 
was by no means clear, and the leaves of the numerous water- 
plants in it were covered with a hard mineral deposit, possibly due 
to the large amount of lime which exists in the neighbouring rocks. 

So far as I have been able to discover, the only lower 
Invertebrate hitherto recorded from the lakes has been Ceratium 
kumaonense , which was described by Carter as long ago as 1871, 
in the Annals and Magazine of Natural. History, vol. VII, p. 229. 
This organism multiplies greatly from time to time, giving 
the water, according to Carter’s informant, a “ rusty brown ” 
colour. Mr. R. K. Ruxton, of Bhim Tal, tells me that when this 
occurs, or at any rate when the water “ turns like blood,” the 
natives of the district believe that the god of the lake is angry 
and demanding a human sacrifice. 

Collections of Protozoa, Oligoehseta, Rotifers and Entomo- 
stracous Crustacea were made both in Bhim Tal and in 
Naini Tal; but these will be submitted to specialists in Europe 
who have been kind enough to undertake their description. 
Several forms of Polyzoa (Lophopus and Plumatella ), with which 
I hope to deal later, were also found in Bhim Tal. I was 
disappointed not to find in any of the lakes, or in smaller pools in 
in tneir vicinity, any species of Hydra , although many likely 
spots were examined. 


Sponiulla cakteki, Bowerbank. 

Probably the only growing Sponge taken in Bhim Tal (a 
minute specimen attached to a floating water-plant) should 
be referred to this species; but its immature condition and the 
total absence of gemmules ionders the identification a little 
doubtful. There can be no doubt, however, as regards the 
numerous gemmules of S . carteri , which were found floating on 
the surface both of the lake itself and of other bodies of water 
in its vicinity. These gemmules were quite normal and agreed 
in every particular with those produced in the Calcutta tanks. 
The consistency of this Sponge differs very greatly in different 
pools even in the same vicinity. It appears to be, so far as can 
be said at present, the most widely distributed in India of the 
Indian species. 


Ephydatia robusta (Potts). (Fig. 7.) 

Meyenia robusta, Potts in Proc, Acad . Nat. Set. Philadelphia , 
xxxix. (1887), p. 225, pi. ix., fig. 5. Ephydatia robusta (Potts), 
diVdtner in Archtv f. Natwgesch 1895, p. 127. 
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Among the gemmules of SpongiUa carteri from Bhim Tal, 
there aif* a few belonging to the genus Ephydatia. These I have 
little hesitation in identifying with Potts’ Meyenia robusta , which, 
as Potts himself says, may & a variety of Ephydatia fluviaiilu . 
The original definition of the form is as follows:— 

“ Sponge massive, encrusting. Skeleton spicules subfusiform, 
pointed, smooth. GemmuleB scarce, birotulates of large size and 
generally “ monstrous ” in form; irregularly shaped, shafts 
abounding in spines as long as rays of the rotulap, cylindrical of 
conical. ” 

Potts’ description of the gemmule spicules applies exactly 
to those from Bhim Tal, except that among the latter there ai*e a 
few which have smooth shafts. The average length of the birotu¬ 
lates is 0 047 mm ; and the average diameter of the rotulap 
0*027 mm. In Californian specimens the equivalent measure¬ 
ments are approximately 0*0237 mm. and 0’02 mm. It would 
appear, therefore, that in Kumaon specimens the gemmule spicules 
ai*e slightly larger than in those from America. A few of the 



Fig. 7. Ephydatia robusta . 

Spicules of gemmules from Kumaon, x about 340. 

gemmules from the former locality had skeleton spicules adhering 
to them which yvere “subfusiform, pointed, smooth.” Unfortu¬ 
nately they were either broken or so small as to suggest that they 
were immature. The larger spicules of this class, however, must 
have had when complete approximatelv the same actual and rela¬ 
tive dimensions as those of the typical E . robusta. The gem¬ 
mules were spherical, with a single, deeply depressed aperture, 
which was not provided with a foraminal tubule. There was 
only one layer of gemmule spicules, yhich were quite vertical in 
their cellular coating. They varied considerably in sifce. 

Ephydatia robusta has only been recorded hitherto from 
California; so that its occurrence in Kumaon is of considerable 
interest. The material at my disposal is not sufficient for it to be 
possible to decide whether or no the Indian form should be regard¬ 
ed as a subspecies or variety of the American. 
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III. 

LIST OF THE INDIAN SPONGILLIN4S. 

The list of the Freshwater Sponges recorded from India now 
stands as follows:— 

Genus Spongilla. 

S. lacmtris var. bengalemis , Annandale. Lower Bengal 
(brackish water). 

S. alba, Carter. Bombay. 

„ cerebellata, ] Bowerbank. Aurangabad in central India 
(Nizam’s dominions); Lower Bengal (brackish water). 

S. proliferen*, Annandale. Calcutta. 

S. cartrri , Bowerbank Bombay ; Kumaon f4,500 feet) ; 
• Chota Nagpur ; Calcutta ; cen¬ 

tral India. 

S. bombayenns , Cartel'. Bomba). 

„ cinerea. Carter. „ 

„ dcdpien % Weber. Calcutta. 

„ crasmssima, Annandale „ 

,, \ar., biycmviulata , Annandale. Calcutta. 

Genus Eputdatia. 

/A miilleri var. meyeni (Carter.) Bombay. 

„ robu»ta (Potts) Kumaon (4,500 feet). 

,, indica , Annandale. Calcutta. 

,, plumosa (Carter) Bombay. 

Genus Trochosponuilla. 

T. latouchiana , Annandale. Calcutta. 

,, phillottiana , ,, „ 

t I have lately (October, 1906) found 8. rertbellata Gmwinir luxuriously 
in canals of brackish wat<»r neHr Calcutta, while Mr 0 Paita obtained speci¬ 
mens in the present month in brackish cools «t Port Gunning. | strongly 
suspect that both this form and 8 mlba will be found to be ue more than 
varieties or phases of 8. lacusfris, —N. A., 2l*xi>06. 



4 . Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India* No, X.— 
H if (Ira oriental is during the Rains. 

l$y N An\anmli\ 1).Sc. 

In my lucent account of the Bengal Hydra (Mem. Asiat. Soc . 
Betujal , i., No. 16, pp. $$9-359) 1 was able to say very little about 
that part of the life history which is completed during the rains, 
i.v.. between June and November. During the present year, how¬ 
ever, the discovery of a particularly deep and densely shaded corner 
of the Museum tank to which the polyps migrate during the hot 
weather, and in which they remain until the beginning of winter, 
has made it possible to study them in their natural surroundings at 
this season. No individuals which show any sign of sexual 
maturity have been found. All have bad four tentacles and have 
been small, attenuated and practically colourless; but tin* 
majority have borne eithei* one or two four-tentacled buds. 1 had 
not previously seen a four-tentacled polyp budding. It thus be¬ 
comes (deal- that what may be called the summer phase of II. 
oriental is has habitually four tentacles and that after undergoing 
a period of rest in June it produces buds like itself, which are 
colourless and with four tentacles. I have been unable to obtain 
any evidence that the polyp produces additional tentacles after 
giving rise to a bud, and it is probable that the individuals which 
become densely pigmented at the end of October or in November, 
L»row two additional tentacles and bear buds, are the offspring ot 
the individuals which arise usexually in May or June. 

'I he life cycle of FT. orientalis affords rn example of what 
may perhaps be regarded as an extremely simplo form of alterna¬ 
tion of generations. The four-tentacled summer phase gives rise 
usexually to the six-tentacled winter phase, which is potentially 
sexual. The latter phase, however, gives rise to the former again 
a sexually as a rule, possibly by sexual reproduction occasionally. 
There are intermediate generations which are intermediate in 
structure as well as time, and the whole cycle has evidently been 
influenced if not produced by degeneration due to an unfavourable) 
climate. It seems probable that the genus has reached tropical Asia 
from more temperate latitudes, in which it ”xhibitR far greater 
vigour in several directions. 

When I wrote the paper alluded to above I had not seen 
Prof. K. Hertwig’s recent account 1 of his experiments on H . fused , 
which was only published on August 1st, almost exactly at the 
same date as my paper. Prof. Hertwig proves by direct experi¬ 
ment that in the case of the species with which he denis, seemingly 
hermaphrodite individuals may, under certain conditions, become 
apparently dioecious. He therefore rejects Downing’s H, dicRria 
as a distinct Bpecics, apparently with justice. My E. oriental A 
certainly bears (or bore in the earlier stages of its evolution) a 


1 “ Ueber Knospnng and GeBcbleohtaenfcwickelnng von Hydra faflen,” ia 
Btoloffisches Centralblatt , a*vi , No. 16 (August Ut, 1906). 
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relationship to H. grisea similar to that which H. dicecia bears to 
U.fusca ; but there is this difference: while H. fusca and H. dioecia 
occur together, H. orientalis has not been recorded from the same 
localities as H. grisea and undoubtedly occurs apart from it. 
Whether it is a constant race or only a phase produced by the 
dii*ect effect of climate on the individual could only be proved by 
experiment. It would be interesting to hatch eggs of the 
European H. grisea in Bengal, or to do the same with eggs of 
B. orientalis in Europe. The former experiment would probably 
be moj*e easy to carry out than the latter, because of the rarity of 
the eggs of H. orientalis and their feeble vitality. It is to be 
hoped that it may be possible to make arrangements for such 
attempt. 



5* Note on a specimen of J Fells trlstis, Milne-Edwards, 
in the Indian Museum. 

By N. Annandale, D.Sc. 


Fdis tri8tis was described by Milne-Edwards 1 in 1872 from a 
very badly preserved skin, which had been purchased in Pekin 
and was said to have come from the interior of China. Elliott 
refigured the type in his Monograph of the Felida (1883), but no 
further specimens appear to have been recorded and the skull has 
not been described. Among a number of mammals received at 
the Indian Museum from the Calcutta Zoological Gardens, I have 


Errata. 


Page For description of figure read : — 

Skull of Felts tristis (young male), x 1, with anterior 
prnpmolar, x 3. 



Gegnll of Felt* trxsti* (young male), x 1, write anterior praerooiai. 

recently discovered a skin and skull of this rare cat. The spe¬ 
cimen was originally obtained from the late Mr. Routledge, a well- 
known dealer, and appears to have come to Calcutta by sea; but 
no further information is available regarding it. It represents a 
young male apparently not quite adult. Unfortunately, no 
measurements were taken on the body; but it is evident that 
the animal was of stouter habit than F . marmorata and had a 


Reeher # dee 1Hamm. p. 223, pi. XXXI. 
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relatively larger head. The tail is long and of almost uniform width 
throughout. The following measurements are from the skin: — 

Head and body ... ... ... 48*2 cm. 

Tail 1 ... ... ... 50*7 „ 

Ear ... ... 4*0 „ 

Hind foot . ... ... 4*2 „ 

Except in certain minor points the coloration agrees well 
with that of Elliott’s plate ; but the spots on the sides are less 
distinct than they are in that figure, while the upper surface of 
the tail is greyer and there are indications of several vertical grey 
bars on each side of the body, owing to the tips of the hairs in the 
tracks they mark being paler than elsewhere. The fur is rather 
long, very close and soft. 

The skull closely resembles that of F. marmorata , but is some¬ 
what less massive as well as being smaller. The dentition is 
characterized by the fact that the anterior upper praemolar, as in 
F. plant ceps, has two roots and is unusually well developed. The 
inner cusp of the first true molar is distinctly marked off from 
the rest of the teeth ; while the second molar is minute and has 
Ur two roots closely pressed, and partially fused together. 

The following are the measurements of the skull:— 

Maximum length ... ... ... 94 mm. 

Zygomatic breadth ... ... 67 „ 

Length of palate (to apex of notch) ... 3*2 „ 

Breadth of palate between canines ... 13 „ 

Breadth of palate between carnassials (inner 

roots) ... ... ... 19 ,, 

lnterorbiial breadth ... ... 16 ,, 

Greatest breadth of brain-case ... ... 45 „ 

The following measurements of three skulls of F, marmorata 
are given for comparison; but two of these skulls (B and C) 
represent older animals :— 

A B 0 

Sex e $ d 

Maximum length ... 100 mm. 102 mm. 112 mm. 

Zygomatic breadth ... 73 „ 77 ,, 77 „ 

Length of palate (to 

apex of notch) ... 34 .. 38 „ (approx.) 41 ,. 

Breadth of palate be¬ 
tween canines ... 15 „ 17 „ 15 

Breadth of palate be¬ 
tween carnassials 

(inner roots) ... 23 „ 22 23 

Interorbital breadth ... 19 „ 19 „ 18 „ 

Greatest breadth of 

brain-case ... 44 45 „ 46 ,. 

I Sine© the skin was made np the tail has shrank. It is now slightly 
shorter than the head and body. 
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In none of these specimens is there any trace of die first 
upper praemolar, although A is a young specimen of approximstely 
the same age as that of F. tristis. 

Fells tristis 1 therefore, agrees with F. marmorata in type of 
coloration, in the form of the tail and in the majority of the 
cranial characters. Its tail, however, is peihaps relatively longer 
and its colours are darker, its habit is more robust, its size probably 
smaller, its fur longer, and its anterior praemolar better developed, 
having two roots. The last is the only certain character of an> 
great importance. But for it—and it is just possible that it ma) 
be an individual variation— F . tristis might be regarded as a 
melanoid race of F . marmorata probably from a cold climate. 




6. A note on Swertia tongluensis and on a new variety* of 
Swertia purpurascens. 

B\ 1. H. UlTKKlLL. 

Since Swat tia tonyluen^is was described in this Journal, Vol. ii., 
new senes, p. 319,1 have been able to «dd to my knowledge of it 
by a second visit io Tonglu, in the Sikkim Himalaya, where the 
]>lant grows. It is not uncommon on the sides of Tonglu south, 
east and north— between 8,500 ft. and the summit at 10,074 ft. ; 
and it occurs to the north ot* that mountain on the slope that faces 
it under Kalipokri. It grows with Swertia Ohirata, Ham., very 
often, and always in similar places, i.e. t steep banks at the edge 
of an> opening. 

There is never any difficulty in distinguishing at a glance 
full-grown 8 . tonjluensi*, with i«s winged stem and elongated 
capsules, from & Ohirata with its round stem and short capsules 
8. tonyluensis is just as bitter as 8. (Jhirata and might be gathered 
for Chiretta; but I could not find any of it in the Daneeling 
bazaar, where only the commoner and locally abundant <8. Ohirata 
was on sale. 

When the buds open, both on 8. tonyluensis and on 8. Ohirata , 
the flowers face obliquely downwards and are shortly campanulate 
with strongly recurved corolla-lobes, and lather parallel stamens 
directed straight forward : but the flowers of 8 . tongluensis are a 
little smaller than the flowers of 8 . Ohirata , and the livid patch 
<>u the petals just above the nectaries is not quite so majdeed 
When the capsules enlarge, there is seen to be a great difference 
between the two. As the flowers die, in both they turn upwards 
and the capsules becomes vertical. 

On* the same journey I gathered close to the Jorpokri dak- 
bungalow a Swertia that I at first thought to be a new species, 
but latterly decided to be a very distinct variety of S . purpura*- 
<en$, WalL The finding of it extends the known range of 8. pur- 
purutfceaieastward considerably. My plants tfrew in an open glade 
together with 8. dilatata, C. B. Clarke; and on the bank at the 
edge of the glade was 8. Ohirata , Ham. The stem of 8. Ohirata 
is seldom vertical: the habitat of the plant, i.e, t banks, means 
that the sunlight is unevenly distributed, and the plant leans 
out to seek it. So too does S. tongluensis. But 8. dilatnta and 
this new/variety of 8. purpurascens (van ramosa) are to be found on 
more even* ground, and their main stem is vertical except in its 
lowest inoh where it is always curved. Most Swertias of the 
section Ophelia seem to be decumbent as seedlings, and the oonse- 
qnenoe of this persisting is a bend at the base of the stem. 

The tallest plant found was 80 cm. high. The lowest third 
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or half of the stem was unbranched end had lost its leaves. The 
upper half or two-thirds bore very numerous paired decussate 
branches, ascending at an angle of 40°. In the number of the 
branches is the first difference between variety and type. 

The stem is of a veiy dark claret-col our: the branches of 
first, second and third rank are successively lighter until we come 
to the capillary pedicels which are straw-coloured. Ifrom the 
bases of the leaves run down the stem or branches the narrowest 
of wings which bear minute purple papillae: papillae of the same 
character are also distributed round the stems below the nodes : 
they, however, do not distingu»sh the variety from the type ; f«»r it 
also has them. The second difference is in the leaves which in 
the variety are smaller than in toe type, though otherwise simi¬ 
lar : the papillae extend from the wings of the stem just on to the 
half-millimetre long petiole. The flowers nod at opening: they 
are smaller than in the type, and herein is the third diff« rence; 
and further, 1 believe, that they do not ««pen quite so widely : the 
gland I found to I e single with its very marked margin developed 
.above into a nairow membranous hood, and bel«>w connected with 
the andropliore by an elevated frenum-like ridge, so that round 
the andropliore are developed five shallow pits : these too may be 
present in the type. But a fifth and very marked difference is in 
the capsnle ; for, in the variety, it is very much shorter than that 
-of the type,—so short that it is only just exserted at its maturity 
from the withered flower. The seeds are roundish -ovoid, clear yel¬ 
low, tmd, for »he genus as a whole, rather large. Type and variety 
do not differ in them. 

1 conclude with a brief latin description of the new' form. 

Sweitia purpnra*cenfi, v»»r., ramosa. Herba rigida, ad 80 cm. 
alta, in parte superior!* ter et iterum ramosa, ram is densis. 
Folia inferiora ad anthesin delapsa. superiors glabra, in siccitate 
nigrescentia, petiolulata, late lanceolate, integra, basi acuta, apice 
subacuminata, tri-nervia, nervis lateialibus margini approximate 
infra conspicuis, internodiis a?quilonga vel breviora, maxima ad 
30 mm. longa, atquo ad 8 mm. lata, pleraque multo minora: petio- 
ii ad 1 mm. longi, marginibus basi in alas caulinas transeun- 
tibus et papillas marginsles gerentibus: stipula vera adest in 
forma linem fimbriates petiolos conjugentes. Flores numerosis- 
simi, livido-lilacim, parvi. Pedicelli capillares ad 8 mm. longi. 
Oalyx glaber, quinque-sectns, basi decem-angulatus, angulis altemis 
in margines l<»b<»rum ineuntibus ; lobi 3 mm. longi, anguste lanceo 
laid, aeutissimi, carinati. Corollas tubas *5 mm. longue: lobi 
acutinscali, 4 mm. h>ngi, 2 ram. lati, mnrgine minute denticulati, 
unifoveolati; foveola distinctissima, crat< riformis sed anguste 
cnoullata e margins superiors, membrana e basi ad androphorum 
freno conjuncta. Androphorum quinque-angulatnm, *5 mm. 
longum. Stammum filamenta dilatata, basi connata, 2*5 mm. longa, 
infra minntissime aspera: anther® ovatae, versatiles, 1 mm. longrn, 
purpurea Ovarium antberas ®qnans: stylus nullus: stigmata 
1 mm. longa, tarde divergentia recurvantia. Cap tula ovoidea, 
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-5 mm. longa, paullulo exserta, viridi-straraineu. Sonina Intea, 
ovoidoo-globosa, lrovia, 7 mm. longa. 

Collegi in loco aeri aperto in silvis montosis baud procul ab 
hospitio Jorpokri, in districtu Darjeeling, alt. 8,000 ped,, sub 
numeris 27746, 27747, 27748. 

Habitu ratnosa, et foliis parvis, et floribuN parvis, c*t oapsulis 
parvis facile distinguitnr. 




7* Ascaris lobulata 9 Schneider t ein Para* it des Dirms 
von PlatanUta gangetica , 

Von Dr. v. Linstow. 


Referaten— 

Schneider, Monographic der Nemitaden , Berlin, 1866, pag. 44, 
1 fig. 

Krabbe, Ofversigt. K, Danske Vidensk. Selsk. Vorhandl. Kjoben - 
havn> 1878, pag. 47, tab. I, fig. 2. 

Tagerskifild, Zod . Jahrb. Abth . ^na^., Jena % vii., 1894, 
pag. 467, tab. 28, fig. 37. 

Stossich, Bdlet . $oc. adriat. Sc. Nat . Trieste, Vol. xvii., 1896, 
pag. 43. 

Stiles and Hassall, Internal Parasites of the Fur-seal ; Wash¬ 
ington, 1899, pag. 159-161, fig. 90-92. 



Schneider beschrieb die Art mit wenigen WOrten: Krabbe 
gab die Lippenbildung, die ich etwas andei*s sehe: Tagerskittld 
fand die blinddarmartige Verlangerung des Darais each vorn: 
Stossich, Stiles und Hassall bringen nichts neuus. 

Cuticula quergeringelt: Lippen langer ais breit, mit Neben- 
lippen, die vom abgerundet sind und schriige Querstreifon tragen ; 
Bie haben y der Lange der Hauptlippen; letzteie sind vorn an 
der Innenseite rechts und links in zwei Vorspriinge verlangert, 
welche aussen eckig sind: Papillen klein, an der Greuze vorn. l 
und 3 Drittel: Dorsallippe 0*21 mm. lang und 0'17 myi. breit : 
Sohwanzende in beiden Geschlechten *breit Hbgerundet, dorsal nut 
ewer kegelformigen Verlangerung: der Darin ist nach vorn m 
einen langen Blinddann fortgesetzt: der Oesophagus iiimmt ^ 

der Korperlange ein. t . , 

Mannchen 30 mm. lang und 1*1 mm. breit: das Sohwanzende 
uimmt der Gesammtl&nge ein: die Spicnla sind 2*37 mm. 
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lang. am Schwanzende sefar zahlreiche Papillen: die praanalen 
stehen in 2 Langsreihen. 

Das Weibchen hat eine Ijange vom 36 mm. bei einer Breite 
von 1*15 mm: das Schwanzende misst -fa der ganzen Lange: die 
Vulva liegt an der Grenze vom 1 nnd 2 Viertel des Korpers: die 
£ier sind 0*052 mm. lang nnd 0*042 mm. breit; die diinne Eihant 
steht weit vom Dotter ab. 

Die Art lebt in der Mnndhohle, im Magen, im Dunn-und 
Dick-Darm von Platani'ta yanyetica. Sie scheint sich zunachet 
einige Zeit in der Mnndhohle anfzuhalten. Die hier gefnndenen 
Exemplare enthalten aber nooh keine reifen Geschlechtsprodncte, 
welehe sich erst im Darm bilden. 






8« Notes on the Lagar Falcon ( Falco juggcr). 

By Limjt.-Colonel D. C. Phim,OaT, Secretary , Beard of 
Examiners, 

(Plate No. I.) 

In Hindustani the female of this very common falcon is called 
lagaf «*r layh *r, and the male ihoyuy. Jerdon gives the weight of a 
female as 1-lb. 4 os. The lightest weight, however, recorded by 
me is 1-lb. 6$ oz, and the heaviest 1-lb. 8 os. 

This common Indian falcon is unknown to the falconers of 
Baghdad or of Persia. Blanford says it occurs in Baluchistan 
about Khelat and Quetta, but has not been met with farther 
west. I do not recollect having seen one anywhere between Pori 
Munro and Kingri in British Baluchistan. 1 Blanford further says 
that F. jugger has not been observed in Assam and Burma. How¬ 
ever in Vol XVII, No. 2, of the Journal of the Bombay Natural 
History Society, 1906 (p. 495), under a “List of Birds found 
in the Myingyan District of Burma,” by K C. Macdonald, the 
author writes : “ Falco ju u yer , the Lugger Falcon, local name 
‘ Gyo-theing *—the only true falcon I have observed in the dis¬ 
trict. It is however, common and breeds freely on the high cotton 
trees near the river and elsewhere from January to March.” The 
late Sardar Sher Ali, once Wali of Kandahar, told me that the 
lagar was not found in Afghanistan. 1, however, frequently ob¬ 
served it, one year, between November and February, in the 
little hill-station of Parichinar, close to the Paiwar Kotal. 

In a wild state this Moon preys on small birds, such as quailN 
starlings,* parroquets, house pigeons, mid also on nflna lizards 1 Uro- 
mastix) i bats, locusts 8 and perhaps, like the Sake* falcon, 4 * on field- 
rats. Unlike fcihahins and Peregrines it will carry off chickens. 
Probably it also preys on tiee-see Partridges, and in the spring 
on the Short-eared Owls (Auto ncciftrinus) migrating out of 
India. Under a layar's eyrie in a cliff I have found the fea¬ 
thers of numerous kestrels, 6 * and of a-few shikra* 1 have seen a 
pair of these plucky falcons drive away f om their hunting ground 
a female Saker Falcon (chaigb) that had intruded, and another pair 
stoop at and harass a fox; and I have trustworthy information 
of a wild lay ay L stooping repeatedly at a hare. Villagers have 
sometimes told me that lay ay 8 kill * hares. Lieut.-Colonel S. 


4 I, however frequently observed Shaking neur these places throughout 
the breeding season. 

* It is generally supposed thnt hawks do not prey on starlings as the 

flesh is bitter. 1 have seen wild Sakers (F. Cherrnp) »s well as lagar* stoop 

and break up a fioek of starlings 1 liave, too ween wild Shshiits (F pern* 
grinator , etc.) fly at then), bugging the ground till underneath the flock, and 
then suddenly shooting up into its midst. # 

8 In India all hawks feed on locusts. 

♦ F * 'herrog, the Baker or Cherrug Falcon ; called Chargh in India and 

Ohartt in Afghanistan 

8 Trained peregrines will sometimes fly at kestrils. I once lost a saker 
for some twenty minutes and found that she had killed and eaten a wild 
sktfcra- (Astur badias). 

8 The Indian hare of the plains rarely, if ever, exceeds Hlbs. in weight. 
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Biddulph told me that he onoe put up a Bock Horned-Owl 
( Bub* ben.alsnsis), which was then chased and buffeted by a 
pair of wiid layar : he galloped after it, and after two or three 
flights secured it with the aid of the lagans 

When trained this falcon is persevering and plucky, but though 
it also 4 waits on * well, it does not 4 ring up ’ well. The 4 haggard ’ 
(turinak) and the young immature bird (chaz) are both trained, 
never the «*yess. The best birds are, I think, 4 haggaids f of 
one moult, or young birds caught not earlier* than the end of 
November. When ** aigrette’' feathers were the rage, many bird- 
catchers in the Kapurthala State and elsewhere {Mtuhhix, Jhivnrs, 
and Aiusollt and certain other castes) kept lugnr< during the 
rains, and flew them at Paddy-Birds. 1 Tne special quarry of 
this falcon when trained is Paddy-Birds, Common Crows, Night- 
I lerons, and hares. When flown at hares, natives cast off m6re than 
one falcon, and slip a dog or two as well. A female lauar will 
sometimes, however, take a hare single-handed by ’binding' to 
its head. The Lagaf has been trained to take the Houbai-a Bus¬ 
tard, but it Beems too slow for this flight: it can only kill on 
the ground. In the Kapurthala State, it is said to have been 
trained to take the Large White Egret and the Purple Heron: 
both birds are easy quarry, especially the latter. Lieut.-Colonel 
S. Biddulph had a 4 tiercel ’ that used to take teal. An old 
Nawab of Hyderabad, Deccan, tells me he has trained it to take 
the Common Heron. 2 H.H. the late Mir ‘All Murad of Sindh u 
used, at one time, to train it to 44 ravine deer,” but, I fancy, with 
indifferent success. 

The lugar is local in its habits. It remains paired throughout 
the year, and hunts in pairs. Lieut. Colonel E. Delme Radcliffe 
in his pamphlet on Falconry states that it “ does not assume its per¬ 
fect adult plumage till the third year.” Year after year a pair may 
be observed bunting in the same spot. If the pair kill some large 
quarry, such as a pigeon, they feed on it together; but if the 
quarry is a small bird, one hawk bears it off. It is an early breeder. 
According to Captain G. F. L. Marshall (“Bird Nesting in 
India”) the nest i*b to be found in Upper India throughout the 
month of January. At Zam, near Tonk, in the Derajat, I found 
on the 17th of March a nest with four eggs in a tree, the young birds 
just issuing out of two of the eggs. In 1905 a pair nested in the trees 
near the church in W ellesley Square. Calcutta, and I frequently 


Falcons do not, usually take a hare by flying straight at it and seizing it 
like a goshawk; they stoop at it repeatedly and knock it about til! it is 
exhausted 

1 With the exception of the Bed-headed Merlin (funimfi) and the shift- 
r<h the btQnf is the only hawk that oan be flown during the rains. Moulting 
peregrines are flown at Paddy-Birds in some districts, just to keep tliem in 
exeroise No hawk oan be flown in the hot weather proper. 

^ Not. I expeot, “ on the passage.” • 

* The Ameer of Barton’s u EaUonry in the Valley of (h* Indue 9 * 'He was 
a keen falconer. and kept up a large old-fashioned establishment of hawks 
for every kind of flight. 
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observed a pair, probably the same, in the Maid&n . 1 Some lagar * 
appear to be partially migratory. A native falconer and experi¬ 
enced hawk-catcher, in my sevice, told me that he once in the 
autumn came across some twenty or thirty lay an' hawking grass¬ 
hoppers 1 * * * * * in one place. My informant also told me that he had 
in the plain of Gandi ‘Umar ({ban, about 25 miles from l)era 
Ismail Khan and opposite the Takht-i Sulaymfin, caught as many 
as eight In gar* in one day, during the in-migration: he further 
stated that these migratory or “ hill logoff}” arrive a little befoit* 
the saker falcons, but that one or two early naked's generally hang 
on their wake, and live by robbing them. Other hawk-catchers 
have told me that these “hill layers ” are, on the in-migration 
always single, never paired. 

Blanford writes: “ # * F. jugger is exactly intennediate in 

structure, as it is in plumage, between the Peregrine group and 
F. chrrruq” The logo? is to the peregrine what the country- 
bred horse is to the English .thorough-bred. In habits, however, 
it is nearer the Saker; for, like it, it bears extremes of heat 
and cold, has a coarse digestion, frequents sandy deserts, probably 
seldom drinks, and Ncldom, if ever, bathes in water . 8 Like the 
Saker it too moults easily and quickly. To the touch, its fligld- 
feathers have a hard and dry feeling something like thereof the flight- 
feathers of a kite: they have not the softness of a Baker’s nor the 
s pringiness of a Peregrine’s. Unlike the Saker, the lagar does not 
dislike the flesh of Paddy Birds. Possibly, too, it can be fed withoul 
risk on the flesh of ducks and other water birds; not so the chargh. 
Does it, during the moult, eat small stones (“rangle”), as do 
peregrines and shahins P 1 think not; but as wild lagan can lx* 
caught at any time of the 3 ear and bought for perhaps as little 
as two pence,* they are seldom kept during the moult, hence infor¬ 
mation on this point is scanty. 

Once when Houbara-hawking in the desert under the hills 
near Dera Ghasi Khan, I noticed a pair of wild lagan waiting on’ 
high up over some village children, who kept lieu ting out a 
small bird from the bushes. As the bird made a dash for the 
shelter of the next bush, one of the lagars would make a deter¬ 
mined stoop; but the bushes were too close to each other for the 
hawk to be successful. Sometimes the bird got lost, when the 
lagan, tired of ‘waiting on,’sailed away to some distance; but 

l 1 have also seen a large faloon near Howrah Bridge, and auothor roosting 
in the Eden Gardens. They appeared to bo Shahins or Peregrines, but it was 
not light enonirh for ine to identify them. 

* Gilbert White remarks that birds of prey occasionally feed on insects. 

I once saw a pair of vultures in the hills picking up flying ants that were 

issuing out of the giound. That all hawks,eat locusts is a fact well known 

to Indian falconers and hawk-catchers, hut I have never soeh one hawking 

grass-hoppers. A bird-catcher tells me that if a shikra is too canning to be 
enticed by a quail or a sparrow, it can be caught in a bil-chhnhi with a 

laJbina (an insect like a mole cricket) asm bait. 

8 It probably takes dust baths. 

• The first hawk the writer ever bought was a trained lagar that killed 
JMdy-Birds. It was bought for about 8s. 6r/. 
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when the children found another bird and cried, “ Hoo hoo, ha 
ha,” 1 they returned and resumed their ‘ waiting on’. My lalcon- 
ers told me that this kind of natural hawking was a common 
pastime of village chiidi-en in the Pan jab. 

On another occasion, in the desert near Dera (Jhazi Shan, I 
came across a small island of low tamarisk trees, on which some 
crows and a pair of wild layups wei^e resting. My orderly and 
f galloped in and out of the trees to try and keep the crows 
on the wing, while the layups, ‘waiting on’ low down, stooped 
at the ci*ows as they were flushed. The crows could not be 
indue* d to leave their cover, though the hawks did not stoop 
as though in earnest. Although trained layups take crows, 1 
have never seen wild ones do so. An eyas layup 1 had ‘flying 
at back used, in play, to stoop at roosting crows, but when it was 
seated on a tree-top the crows used to stoop at it. 

That a pair of Invars so frequently haunts the vicinity of a 
village may be due to the assistance the birds derive from cattle 
and children, who, as they move ’about, disturb and flush the 
prey.* 

Amongst falconers the layup occupies an inferior position, 
but amongst hawk-catchers or 4 hdrakis' it is highly prized, for 
it makes, ah is detailed below, a better bflruk * than any other 
kind of hawk. 6 

That birds in migration do not fly in a bee-line to their des¬ 
tinations, but, to a great extent, follow the well-defined routes of 
passes, rivers, and coast-lines, is a fact that has long been known 
to, and made use of, by Indian hawk-catchers; as also the fact 
that hawks ait) jealouH birds and love robbing their kind. So, 
when the hawk-catching season approaches, the hdrakis take their 
accustomed posts ; for saker-catcliing in certain open plains, espe- 

* identical or nearly bo, with the old European hawking cry. 

*2 * Flying at hack ’ is keeping nestlings in a state of liberty to enable 
them to develop their flight-mu Boles. 

3 When mutiooavr ng with my sqnndron in the long grass in the bod of 
the rivoi at Dora Qhaai Kh-m, we wore alwayH closely followed by two or 
three harriers that caused the black partiidges aH they wer* flushed. 

Gilbert White writes: “Hoi semen on wido downs are often closely at¬ 
tended by a little parry of swallows for miles together, which pliy before and 
behind them, sweeping around nnd collecting nil the skulking insects that are 
roused by the trampling of the hoi sea* foet.” 

Similarly 1 once had as many as five or six excellent flights after a lark 
with a wild Metlin, the lark, after i inging up, dropping and hiding under a clod. 
The Merlin, untmocessful, at last got tired out. 

* Bdraki < Hindus ) “ one that flies a bdrak ” ; bdrak urdna “ to fly bdraks , 
to catch hawks by means of a bdrak." Next to »ho lagap, the best bdrak 
for a churgk ia a kite. For a Merlin, a Kestril can be used. A bird-catcher 
tolls me that about two inohos should be out off the end of the Kestril’s 
tail. On one occasion a Peregrine tiercel was taken by a bdrak of a turumtt 
or '* red-headed me* lin.” 

6 Some hawk-catchers affirm that a tarinik jhagap (or ‘ haggard tiercel* 
of F. jugger) is better than the bird in tho immature plumage, and that wild- 
hawks will sometimes come close to a young Uigur »"d then sheer off with¬ 
out closing, whereas if a ‘ haggard * bo cast up they will dose with it readily. 
ThiB is perhaps a fancy. 
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cially those opposite the passes, for Peregrine-catching on the 
banks of the rivers : each barukt has, of course, at least one b&rak , 
probably a lagar, which is prepared as follows:— 

Three or even four of the flight-feathers of each wing are 
tied together to impede the flight, the ends of the strings that 
bind the feathers being knotted with some of the small feathers 
under the wings to prevent the strings slippiug down and coming 
off over the ends of the feathers. To close the beak, a piece of 
string is doubled and knotted twice in the middle, the two knots 
being about a finger's breadtli apart. The small loop between 
the two knots is passed over the beak, the doubled end of the 
string lying on the crown of the hawk’s head. A third knot is 
made under the chin, and the loose ends, one on each side of the 
neck, are brought up and tied to the doubled end on the crown. 
To render the feet powerless, the hind claw of each foot is bound 
back to the shank, and the legs tire then hobbled together with 
stout string. To the centie of the hobble and on the top of the 
feet is bound what is in Panjabi called a khuddu, that is a 
stuffed ball garnished with feathers to simulate a small biid, 
and furnished with nooses. The khuddu is two or three inches in 
diameter and weighs about two ounces; it is usually made of the 
coarse native cloth called in Pan jabi khudar and is stuffed either 
with soft hair or better with feathers: if stuffed with the latter, il 
should be lined with cotton-wool to prevent the egress of the feathers 
through the coarse cloth. In the ball are long, coarse stitches of 
twine, and to these stitches are firmly fastened horse-hair nooses 
made of three or four horse hairs knotted and twisted together 
when wet. Small pieces of the skin and feathers < f a small bird 
are pushed in under the stitches so as to conceal the ball, and 
many bfirahts add a small piece of scarlet cloth to represent blood. 
Through the underside of the ball a piece of string is stitched, 
and by its means the khuddu is tied firmly to the centre of the 
hobble : it must be so tied that, when the bdrak settles, the nooses 
project outwards and upwards, so that a stooping hawk gets its 
feet entangled. Before use, the baraki fills his mouth with water, 
and then blows it out in a forcible spray, so as to well wet the 
khuddu . The nooses are then opened and armnged and the feathers 
pulled into place, and the whole put in the sun to dry. When dry 
the khuddu is again examined, and, if necessary, re-arranged. 
Finally the thread with which the eyes are seeled is loosened, so 
that about a third to a half of the eyes is opened. 1 

The hawk, thus prepared, is thrown into the air. At the 
first flight it will fly perhaps a hundred yards; after that perhaps 
three hundred, flying not more than fifteen feet from the ground. 
After casting it off, the hawk-catcher squats and watches. -If 
there is a hawk anywhere in the vicinity,*it will at least come 
up and have a look: it may make a snatch at the supposed quarry 

1 If the bdrak hat been caught and u*ed for some days, it is kept on 
its perch with its eyes 4 unsealed, 1 the seeling threads being drawn together 
when it is taken op to be flown. 
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while the bUrak is in the air, in which case both birds fall 
together to the ground; or, reaching the spot after the bllrak has 
nettled, it may make one oi two stoops and so eventually get 
entangled. 

If, after a minute, no hawk makes its appearance, the hawk- 
catcher approaches the b&rak and secures it by means of a stick, 
which he stretches out and inserts between its legs, over the 
hobble. If the stick is not used, or if the eyes of the bSrak are 
not seeled, it will probably rise and fly off a few hundred yards 
every time its owner gets within a few feet of it. 

The bn rale is flown repeatedly in the morning, till the sun 
gets too hot and hawks and other birds cease questing and soar 
out of sight in a cooler atmosphere. It is also flown again in the 
late afternoon till dusk. The lagar being a hardy bird bears all 
this fatigue. 

Besides chnrgit, a good deal of rubbish is also caught, harri¬ 
ers, kites, buzzards, small eagles, and other Inyars . On these 
the b&rakt feeds, not only liis bOralcs, but also the falcons be 
catches. 

Whether large eagles are ever secured by a barak> I cannot 
say. The first time I flew a barak , a Ring-tailed Fish Eagle 
( Haliattus Letucoruphu* Blan .). 1 swooped down on the bttrak 
when it was in the air, got entangled in the nooses, and trium¬ 
phantly bore off the whole. Improvidently, 1 had not provided 
myself with a second hilt ah, , but Ab packbft*e kyu hot hai jab 
chifylin chug yfl*tn khet , “What is the good of crying when the 
birds have eaten the field P" Abu Fazl in his queer Persian 
writes of the lagar : — 

44 It resembles the chargh, but in size is equal to a Goshawk 
tiercel. Nooses are suspended from it, and birds* feathers are 
tied to its claws, and it is thon made to fly. Birds of prey, mis¬ 
taking the bunch of feathers for some quarry, attempt to snatch 
it away: one of them gets entangled, and becoming suspended, 
both birds fall to the ground. ” * 

It remains to be said that the usual bait for u lagar is a 
sparrow. 

How do you catch sparrows ? Nothing easier. Go after dark 
into any out-house in any tillage. Get a man to stand in a 
corner, face to the wall, with a lighted caudle, and make him 
cover himself with a sheet Then poke about in the roof and 
disturb the sparrows. As they flutter out they will make for the 
lighted corner, where all your assistant has to do is to stoop and 
pick them up. 

Another, perhaps even better bait, is a quail, and a quail 

* Galled k/t>/ in the Punjab from its wild and not unmusical note. The 
cry of the an it is called in Kashmir, is one of the familiar sounds of the 
Valloy. 

At Belial, a stage and a half from Bhakkar on the Sind-Ssgar Line, 
I found a nest cm 24th February, 1899, with two young birds able to fly well. 

ft Af'i/n-i Akhari: hist u haft am ; daftar-% duuvam Bloohmann’s 

translation us regards thin and other hawking matters is inaccurate. 
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does not die of cold. As however, hawks are attracted by move¬ 
ment, the quail should he tethered by the neck. If tethered by the 
legs, it will indeed flutter at first; but as the hawk approaches it, 
it will squat and become a clod of earth, and the hawk will then, 
for some reason, ignore it. 




<9' Chapters on Hunting Dogs and Cheetas, being an 
extract from the “ Kiirb*'l-Bazyarah" a treatise on 
Falconry, by lbn Kushltjim, an Arab writer of the 
Tenth Century, 1 

By Lirut.-Colonkl 1 ). C. Puii-lott and Mu. R. V. A zoo. 


On Hunting Dogs. 

Good dogs should be light-coloured and black-eyed, for the 
'light-coloured endure the heat best, while the dark-coloured with¬ 
stand the cold best. It is the nature of dogR to follow up foot- 
tracks, and to follow up ascent, and to welcome joyfully any one that 
has been kind to them : no animal is so attached to its master. The 
best-bred discover, on frosty days, the earths of hares* since the 
breath of the hares thaws the frost at the entrances. The dog is 
a light sleeper, a keen watcher. When it sights a herd of wild 
asses, it selects the male, even though it kuows that the male is 
swifter and more enduring; for it also knows that the male, after 
one or two spurts, loses its head aud so gets overtaken. If several 
dogs are slipped and one seizes the quarry and the other fails, the 
latter does not dispute possession, but seeks another quarry; and 
the d*g acts thus in all else it does. The points of a good dog 
are that it should be long between the forelegs and the hind legs; 
short in the back; small in the head; long in the neck; pendant¬ 
eared, with breadth between the eai’s ; that it should have large 
prominent eyes; a long slender muzzle, and be deep-mouthed.® It 
should have a loud and fierce bark; a prominent and broad forehead; 
and there should be a few coarse hairs under the chin and on the 
cheeks. It should be long in the thighs and in the second thighs, 1 
and short in the forelegs. The dog reaches maturity and propagates 
in a year. The mlvqi h (which comes from the village of Suluq in 
Yemen) propagates at eight months old. The female becomes 
pregnant by one covering, and carries her young 61 days ; and she 
admits the male the thild day after parturition. 


1 The author war a celebrated poet and philolnger, and amongst his 
poems are several tardiyyat, or po»m8 on snort. One of his works is afyled 
wa*l*Mnfdrid or “ Sn ires *md Quarries,” which is Maid to bo 
a collect ion of snorting anecdotes He resided in Kgypt. but was a native of 
Ar-Ramlnh in Palestine. » 

We are indebted to the oourtesv of the Gotha Library for the loan of 
the M8. from wnioh this extract is copied. * 

* In the Bast Iihphm go to gionnd. 

* » e., hate a “ deep laughing mouth ” 

* Presumably tins is the author’* meaning. The word *4q< however, 
properly means the tahoia of a hawk, the shank of a man, or the cannon 
>bone of a fortUg «*( a horse. 

* Colloquially slngi maso. and elugiy* fern., the greyhound* 
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AlJ&htz 1 has Raid that the largest number of pups at a birth 
is twelve, but that ordinarily not more than five to seven are pro¬ 
duced, Occasionally only one is born, and if such be the case the 
pup will be better than ite sire. Should one dog and one bitch 
be produced, the dog will be the better of the two. If three pups 
be born, one being a bitch resembling the mother, then the bitch 
pup will be the best. If several pups be produced, only one being 
a bitch, then that bitch will be the worst of its species. 1 
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l “ The Prominent.eyed,” died about 870 AD He was a 

scientific and l«*ansed writer. He is the autlior of a book on Atiim^i a 
• 4 KiWm'l #ayo\ri* ” arnmais 


t In tbe 0««»’t Malf. en Arabic treatise on sport br Mukammnd 
MangaB An-Ntyri, a wnter of the 14th oenfcnry, it is staled thasWiere It a 
breed of huntin* dogs, apparently a breed of greyhounds, styled 

•jM- . 


a 
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l)V of only slaves and animals is the equivalent of;j»{j? in men 
Vide Note 2, Bng. Trans, 


» In M8, 6 In M8. \j+*. i In M8 *)jL. 

8 Brror for |UU1* U Jf 
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On Cheetas. 

The Cheeta is the offspring of a lioness, by a leopard 1 * * 4 * that 
coerces her, and, for this reason, cheetas are sterile like mnles and 
all other hybrids. No animal of the same size is as weighty as 
the cheeta. It is the most somnolent animal on earth. The best 
are those that are ‘ hollow-bellied,’ 6 roachbacked, 6 and have 
deep-black spots on a dark tawny 6 ground, the spots on the back 
being close to each other 7 ; that have the eyes 8 blood-shot, small, 

1 In MS. fc^UiJft . 2 Vide Note 4, Eng. Trans. 8 l n MS. ^ . 

* Namir or nimr f any spotted animal; in modem Arabic applied to the- 

tiger. 

8 Khim&si-lbatun iaj&maa is “ tie belly being hollow from hunger” (the 
opposite of aq»bb). Might also mean “ with the finnkfl drawn in.” 

• Adorn the colour of Adam or of mankind (the Arabs). 

1 Arqnnh. “ pepper and salt coloured,” means that the dark and light 

spots rnnBt be dose to each other. 

8 Mn 9 q < 33 * pi. 4miq t properly the “ inner oomer of the eye,” is often 
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aod narrow ^ the mouth 1 deep and laughing broad foreheads ; 
thick necks; the black line from the eyes long; and the fangs 1 far 
apart from each other. The fully mature 8 animal is more useful 
for sporting purposes than the cub; and the females are better at 
hunting than are the males, and such is the case with all beasts 
and birds of prey. 
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as hare, naed for the eye itself: so also ahddq, pi. of kadaqah the “ ball of 
the eye.** 

1 Athzar is applied to the eyes of Turks and Turcomans. 

* ylftty &3b, meaning doubtful: oan this be a copyist’s error for 
•UiJh “ with the fangs prominent ” or “ long and jotting downwards ” P 

Nib (pi. twyih) nronerly an ** eye-tooth, a tusk ” eto., is in modern oolloqnial, 
in th* plural, applied to all the teeth of auimals. In either case the article 
J Shonld be inserted. 

8 M**inn t pi. fnatfnn, means 11 of adv&noed age” and also, as here, 
41 mature” 



w. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No. VII. 

Note.— The numbering of the articles is continued from 
p. 274 of the Journal and Proceedings for 1905. 

II. MEDIAEVAL. 

47. A New Mkwjevae Gold Coin. 

Obverse and reverse identical ft fw 

KW 

Two specimens were found at Pandwaha in the Jh&nsi Dis¬ 
trict, United Provinces. They weigh 65 and 66 grains respective¬ 
ly. One is fairly round with a diameter of *8 ", and the other is 
irregularly shaped and measures '8" to *9" inches. The full 
inscription does not uppear on either coin, but is fairly certain. 
In addition to the letters given above there appear to be two 
symbols at the end of each line, but I cannot read them as 
letters or figures. Similar marks occur at the end of the 
inscription on the coins of Gobind Chandra of Kauauj. 

I would identify the king who struck these coins with 
Siddha Raja Jaya Simha Chaulukya of Anhilva<ja, who succeeded 
his fiither in 1093 and reigned till 1143. He was a great 
warrior and conquered the ruler of Malwa (Naravarman or 
Ya£ovarman). Some inscriptions referring to him have been 
published in Ind. Ant. VI, 18o; X, 158; and Ep. Ind.. I, 295. 
Much more information lias, however, been derived from literary 
works, and is condensed in the Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. 1. Early 
History of Gujarat, from notes by the late Dr. Bhagv&nlal 
Indraji. For present purposes the most interesting item is 
his contest with Madamivarman Chandel of Malioba (1130—1164), 
the issue of which was doubtful. The two rulers appear to 
have become fiendly in the end. 

A peculiar feature of the coins is that they bear no re¬ 
presentation of a deity, each as is usual on coins of the 
period Siddha Raja was a Saiva, but also had leanings 
towards Jainism. 

R. Burn. 


III. PATHAH8 OF DELHI, <fcc., Ac 

48. SOMB RAKE COPPKU COINS OF THE NlZAM ShAh? OI< AHMAD- 
nagau Dynasty of ihb Dakh^n. 

Burhdu L 

No. 1. Weioht, 158 grains. 

Mint , Nagar. 
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Be verse. 

1M 

Murta$a J. 

No. 2. Weight, 243 grains. 

Size, ’9" 

J/iV, Murtaganagar. 

Date, 993 A.H. 

Obrerae. vr 4 

Sy* 

, j 0 

Reverse. £ 

K —U 

nr 

In spite of the absence of the names of the kings, from the 
date and mints on these coins, there is no hesitation in saying— 
until full specimens are found,—that they were issued by 
Burkan I, and Murtaza I., respectively. 

Burhdn I ? or Burhdn II?, 

Nos. 3, 4 and 5. Weight , 146, 148 and 150 grains, respec¬ 
tively. 

Size , -75/' -7" and *75", respectively. 

Mint , Daulatab&d. 

Obverse. ftfcj 

Reverse. 

From the upper halves of the obverses of each of these three 
Daulatab&d coins, we can, with certainty, read that the name of 
the king is Burhdn The legends on the lower halves of 

the obverses are a great puzzle to mej^and I hope that some well- 
experienced numismatists might throw some additional light on 
these coins. 

As these coins are dateless, wo cannot say positively whether 
they were issued by BurhAn Ni$dm II. 

All the five (5) coins I obtained Rome eight years ago from 
Sholapur, through my kind friend Mr. Cowasjee Eduljee Kotwall 
of this place. 

That well-known numismatist, the late Mr. C. J. Rodgers,. 


i->rr 

l _u. 
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has described and figured two copper coins (among others) No. 1 
and No. 2 in his interesting article on “ Rare Mughal Coins,*’ 
published in Journal A S. Bengal, Part I, Vol. LXV, 1896, from 
Burhanabad Mint, as coins of Akbar of the year 1001 A.H. Mr. 
Rodgers writes : What the mint may be I cannot conceive. Is it 

a capital dbf y ? ” 

The style «nd lettering of these coins very closely resemble 
those of the three Duulatabad Burhan Nizami coins, and 
assuming Burhanabad to have been founded by one of the two 
Burhan Nizams, could it not be possible that they may have 
been issued by Burhan II, a contemporary with Akbar the great 
in A.H, 1001 instead of by Akbar himself. 

In order to have a close comparison of Burhanabad coins with 
the Daulatabad coins (Nos. 3, 4 & 5) the following coin No. 6 
from my cabinet, will, I think, prove useful, as it is a complete 
•coin : — 

No. 6. Weiaht , 220 grains. 

Size , '85'. 

Date , botn in words and in figures, 1001. 

Obverse. abf uMj 

Reverse. *JJ\ j 



Framjek Jamamjkk. 

49. The BaiimanI Kinus. 

Dr. Codrington has given a valuable summary of what is 
known regarding the numismatic history of the Bahmanl 
dynasty in an article published in the Numismatic Chronicle for 
1898 (p. 259). A more recent study by Mujor Haig, entitled 
Some Notes on the Bahmani Dynasty , which appeared in our 
Journal for 1904 (extra number, p. 1.) is chiefly concerned with 
the genealogy of the line. A few additions can be made to 
Dr. Codrington’s list, and some conclusions of Major Haig’s 
confirmed, from a find of coins which was recently discovered 
in a village called Bedidhana, in the Betul District, Central 
Provinces. 

The coins, which ara all of copper, and numbers 869, may 
be roughly classified as followsFiroz Shah (22), Ahmad 
Stah I. (29Ahmad Shah III (363), Humayfin 8hih (36), 
Nigim Shah (26), Muhammad Shah (375', and Mahmud Shah 
(13). The remaining five were illegible. Almost all the coins 
were in excellent condition, neither worn nor corroded. A 
complete description has been recorded in MS. as Report 
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No. 21 B. of 1906, from which the following notes are extracted 
as th«y refer to novelties In quoting Dr. Codrington’s pa|>er t 
the initial O.O., with the page of the Numismatic Chronicle and 
the number* of the coin-type there quoted, will be used. The 
British Museum Catalogue, Muhammadan States, is referred 
to as B.M.C. 

FJroz SijAh, 8th King. 

The type B»M C No. 453 is represented by 22 specimens. 
The B.M.C. notes that the reverse has traces of a marginal 
inscription. O.C. No. 1, p. 266, does not lefer to this. One of 
the coins now found reads... j** and the other... 

It is uncertain whether these dates should be read as (8)11 and 
(8)15 or as (8)21 and (8)25s, 

A^mad §hah I, 9th King. 

(a) The parentage of this king is discussed by Major 
Hnig (p. 8), who refers to a copper coin bearing the inscription 
‘Ab»nad Shah bin Abroad §hah bin Bahman Shah.* Unfortu¬ 
nately that coin is nor. dated, and the Kunya (not quoted) la 
said to differ from that on coins which can certainly be attri¬ 
buted to Ahmad Shah I. Dr. Codrington publishes a coin with 
the following inscription:— 

V*>UxJ| AJLKj 

a rA 

He ascribes it to Ahmad Shah II, but gives no grounds 
for this assumption (No. 1, p. 267). A coin in the find now 
being described bears exactly the same inscription, but is dated 
(8) 33. The new date is fairly conclusive that both these- 
coins should be assigned to Abmad §hah I, while other evidence 
confirms this ascription. In the first place, the coins are of 
what is known as the first size (weight about 245 grains), but 
their inscription differs completely from that of the coins of 
this size, which can positively be assigned to Abmad gb&h II 
(O.C. No. 2, p, 268; B.M.C. No. 461), and I cannot trace 
another example of such a variation in the Bahmani coins of 
a given standard during the reign of a single king. Secondly,. 
Major Haig pointed out that the ascription, of his coin to Abmad 
Shah L wss rendered doubtful by the fact that this king was 
apparently the son of Abmad Khan. The latter never ascended 
the throne, and it was improbable that he would be described 
as on his son’s coin. The two coins, which I now 

propose to assign to Abmad Sh&h I* purport to be of Abmad 
ftlh, son of Abmad, the father’s name having no title, either 
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of gbih or Sban, affixed to it. Dr. Codrington’s coin seems to- 
have no room for such a title, and the specimen now described 
has even less, though it is not so valuable for this purpose 
as the other is. I have some doubt whether the last line of 
the reverse should read o? or j *I 

Dr. Oodrington’s remark that this type is common is hardly 
borne out by the Bet til find, which had only one specimen. 

( b) In describing another type of the copper cpinAge 
of Ahmad ghah I (0.0. No. 1, p. 267; B.M.C. No. 454), 
Dr. Codrington refers to two doubtful matters. His reading 
of the third line of the obverse as eAk*Jl i JUl is confirmed 
by some of the specimens now found. The words on the top 
or the reverse are also now read with certainty as the 

coin being held upside down for this purpose. To the dates 
read by Dr. Codrington (886—8) may be added 832. I also 
read 827 on one coin of this type, but the mint is not legible. 


A^mad ShIh II, 10th King. 

(a) A single coin like O.C. No. 2, p. 268 (B M.C, 

No. 461) confirms the reading of for the top line of the 

obverse, but is not absolutely free from doubt. 

(b) To the dates given by Dr. Codrington for B.M.C. 
No. 462 (O.C. No. 4, p. 268) may be added 842, 845, 848, 
850, 852—3, 859 and 860. 

(c) Neither by Dr. Codrington (O.C. No. 3, No. 268), 

nor in the B.M.C. is it noted that No. 467 in the hitter 
has a marginal inscription on the obverse. This is noi complete 
on any one of the 76 coins of this type now found, but it 
certainly includes *b| &+*** Two words remain, 

the first of which is probably the second being quite 

uncertain. New dates for this type are N50—2, 856 and 860. 

( d) To the dates given by Dr. Codrington (No. 5, p. 268) 
for the type B.M.C. No. 470 can be added 83 and 853. 

HumItOn gglH. 

(a) Dr. Codrington describes a new type of Humayun’s 
coins in No. 2, p. 2t>9. He has not been able to complete the 
reading of the obverse, and describes the reverse as similar to 
that on B.M.C. No. 472. Ten coins in the Betftl find give 
the following reading :— 

tbjUf llSjyUa ( ^ 

fl£ 6+»f 

. rfv 

(5) I. first read the coin described below as a new type 
of Hmaftyfin gh&h (4th size). 'Di 
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Jdlb 





Al* 


The unit figure is, however, doubtful (possibly 9), and 
there is almost certainly a line above the name, ho that the 
coin is probably one of Nizam Shah or Muhammad Shah. 


NizXm Shah, 12th King. 

(a) Or. Codrington gives only the date 866 for his type 
No. 6, p. 269. To thiB can be added 867 (reversed on the 
^om—768). 

Muhammad ShXh, 13th King. 

To the dates given bv Dr. Codrington for the type B.M C. 
No. 474, can be added 869, 884 and 886 in the first size, 873 
in the 2nd size, 807 {? 87 j) and 882 in the 3rd size. 

Specimens of all the varieties referred to in this note 
vi ill be acquired for the Indian Museum. 

R. Burn. 


IV. MUGHALS. 

50. Mughal Mint Towns. 

Toragal. 

In Part 1 of the Journal, Vol. LXX1II (1904), Numismatic 
Supplement, pp. 240-241, Mr. H. N. Wright identifies a mint 
town of Auranvjzeb, Kam Baalish, and Fairukhsiyar, as Nurkal 
or Nurgal, “ the chief town of a sarkftr in the province of Bijapur. , ’ 
He relies on entries upon pp. lxxxix., xci., and 154 of Mr. Jadnnath 
Sark&r's “ India of Aurangzeb.” It is hardly necessary, perhaps, 
to point out that Mr. Sarkar was working from Persian manu¬ 
scripts only ; and that the correct decipherment from them of 
personal and place names is exceedingly difficult, and the result 
m obscure cases is nearly always open to question. The manu¬ 
scripts of the Chah&r Qulshan , the work which Mr. Sarkir was 
using, are more than usually corrupt and indecipherable. Thus 
no great reliance can be placed on the reading NUrgal until 
verified by independent evidence. So far this identification 
on paper has not been followed by any attempt to locate the 
town upon the map. This farther stage, I think, I can now 
supply, coupled with an emendation of the reading by substituting 
Toragal for NUrgal . 

ill the Ma,<?i*r-ul-umar®, 1,288, line 11 (biography of Aminat 
Hin No. 2), there is the following passage: “ When in the end 
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of year S3” [First Ramazan 1100 to 30 Sha 4 ban 1101 H„ June 
20th, 1689 to June 7th, 1690] “ the victory-bearing standards were 
'* set in motion from Qa§bah Badari, seventeen kos to the north 
* of Bijapur, the victorious tents were erected in the vicinity of 
‘ Kalkalah in the division of Toragnl [ variant , NurgalJ, which 
4 is situated to the south of Bijapur, at a distance of twelve 
‘ kos and on the banks of the river Kishna, the said Shan. 

t >» 

This Kalkalah is evidently identical with the Galgali of Sheet 
No. 41 of the Indian Atlas, a place on tho l ight bank of the Kishna 
(or Kistna) river, and in the present Bijapur district. It was more 
than once the site of 4 Alamgir’s camp, and, on one occasion, he 
remained there for more than four years—See the Ma^sir-i- 
4 XlamyirV pp. 335 (arrival in year 33),338 (departure for Bijapur 
for fourth time in year 34), 315 (leaves Bijapur for Galgali in year 
35), 370 (departure for Bijapur for fifth time in year 39). It was 
at Galgali that the Neapolitan traveller, Gemelli Careri, paid 
his visit to the emperor’s camp. 

If Kalkalah (Galguli) in the S.-W. corner of the Bijapur 
district was within the division of Toragal (Nuragal). it 
follows that the latter place cannot be very distant. Turning 
to the maps in Vol. XXIII (Bijapur) and Vol. XXI (Belgaum) of 
the 44 Bombay Gazetteer,” we find on the south-western boundary 
of the one and the eastern boundary of the other a name 
44 Toragal,” having Mudhol on the north and Ramdurg on the 
south of it. These are the names of two southern Mahrattah 
native states, and an account of them will be found in Vol. I, 
Part IT, of the 44 Bombay Gazetteer.” 

Referring next to Sheet No. 41 of the Indian Atlas, wo find 
in the Ramdurg state a town Toragal on the Malprabha river, 
an affluent of the Kishna. It is situated in 75°17' long. 
15°57' lat. (approximately), and about 36 miles as the crow 
flies to the south of Galgali The delineation on the maps shows 
it to have been an extensive place, and, apparently, it was at one 
time fortified. It is a town of considerable antiquity, the head 
of the Toragal 44 six-thouRand ” [villages ?] in the Kalyani 
kingdom of the Western Chalukyas, and is mentioned in 1187 and 
1222 A.D. (“ Bo. Gaz.” I, Part 2, pp. 431, 465, 523). 

1 submit that thin Toragal is the Mughal mint town we are 
in search of, and that the reading of Nuryal should be abandoned 
for that of Toragal. As the MugJjals did not occupy the Bijapur 
kingdom until 1097 H (1686), in tbe 30th ye«r of Aurangzeb, none 
of their coins can have been issued at Toragal before that year. 

WM. IttVINE " 

9 

5L Some Dates relating to the Mughal Emperors of India. 

The following two Lists embody the results of a recent 
endeavour .to ascertain, as accurately as may be, all dates that go 
to determine the periods, during which coins were issued by the 
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several Mughal Emperors of India or by the Claimants to the- 
Imperial throne. The lists hitherto published are not < only 
extremely meagre but inconsistent in at least some of theft" 
details, and lienee one feels a natural hesitation in accepting any 
of the figures they contain. In preparing the List A now sub¬ 
mitted, I have consulted various authorities, which, in order to- 
facilitate verification, have, in every o*»se, been duly recorded. The 
dates entered are given first according to Hijri reckoning, but, 
with the aid of Sir A. Cunningham’s well-kn< wn “ Tables,” they 
have all been converted into the corresponding dates of the 
Christian era. 

In List fi will be found, opposite the name of each Mughal 
Emperor or Claimant, the period during which he may be held to- 
have caused coins to be struck, and next, on separate lines, are 
given the dates of the earliest, and of the latest, known specimens 
in gold or silver or copper, of each reign. In order to discover in 
every case which were the earliest and which the latest coins 
known, I laid under contribution the published catalogues of the 
British, the Indian (Calcutta), and the Lahor Museums, but for 
the purposes of my search quite the most valuable material consisted 
of certain MS. “ returns ” kindly supplied me by the following 
gentlemen, to all of whom I desire to tender hearty thanks:— 
Messrs. G. B. Bleazby, R,. Burn, Frainji J. Thanawala, L. White 
King, and H. Nelson Wright. 

[Abbreviation :— 

E.D. = Elliot’s “ History of India as told by its own Histo¬ 
rians,” edited by Dowson, 8 vols. 

Ersk. = Erskine’s “ History of India under Baber and fluma- 
yun,” 2 vols. 

Beale » Beale’s “ Oriental Biographical Dictionary,” revised 
by Keeue. 

A.A.=s <4 Ain-i-Akbari, ” translated by Blochmann and Jarrett, 
3 vols. 

When three separate figures are employed to express a date r 
the first represents the day, the second the month, and 
the third the year ; thus :— 

29 : X; 1627 A, I). = 29th of October, 1627 A.D.; 

26: VIIi: 1076 A.H.s=26th of Rajab, 1076 A.H/]. 

List A. 

1 Bfcbar: 

Accession, 15: VIII: 932 A.H., Fri., 27*. IV : 1526 A.D.; 

Death, 5: V: 937 A.H., Sun., 25: XII: 1530 A.D. 

See Ersk. 1: 437, 517 ; E. D, IV. 257; V. 118. 

2 . Huraayun : (a) First Reign: 

Accession, 9 : V : 937 A.H., Thur., 29: XII : 1530 A.D.; 
Defeat, 10: 1: 947 A.H , Horn, 17: V: 1540 A.D. 

See B.l). V: 118; Ersk. JI: 187. 

(6) Second Reign: 
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Yi«jtory, 4: IX: 962 A.H., Tues., 23: VII • 1556 A.D: ; 

Death, 15: III: 963 A.H., Tues, 28:1: 1556 A.D. 

See Erek. II. 520; E.D. V. 240. 

3. Akbar I: 

Accession, 2: IV: 963 A.H., Fii., 14: II: 1556 A.D.; 

Death, 12: VI: 1014 A.H., Tues., 15 : X: 1605 A.D. 

See E.D. V. 241, 247 ; VI. 115. 

4. Jahangir: * 

Accession, 20 : VI: 1014 A H., Wed., 23 : X: 1605 A.D.; 
Death, 28: II: 1087 A.H., Mon., 29: X: 1627 A.D. 

See E.D. VI. 284, with correction in A. A. I. 212,213 ; E.D. 
VI. 435. 

Dawar Bakhsli - 

Accession, circa 28 : II: 1037 A.H., Mon., 29 : X : 1627 A.D.; 
Deposition, 2: V : 1037 A.H, Sun., 30 : XII: 1627 A.D.; 
Death, 26: V: 1037 A.H., Wed., 23:1: 1628 A.I). 

See E.D. VI. 435, 436, 438 and note 2. 

5. Shah JahSn I: 

Accession, 18 : VI: 1037 A.H., Thur., 14 : II: 1628 A.D.; 
Deposition, 17: IX : 1Q6S A.H., Tues., 8 : VI: 1658 A.D.; 
Death, 26 : VII: 1076 A H., Mon , 22 : 1:1666 A.D. 

Goins continued to be stiuck in the name of ShSh Jahan 1 
till 4: IX: 1069 A H., Mon., 16: V : 1659 A.D. 

See E.D. VII. 6, 226, 229, 241. 275. 

Shuj§‘: 

Rebelled early in 1068 A.H., which year began on Tues., 29: 
IX: 1657 A.D. j 

Defeated, circa 1: IX: 1070 A H., Tues/, 1: V : 1660 A.p.; 
Died in 1071 A.H., which year lasted from 27: VIII: 1660 
till 16 : VIII: 1661 A.D. 

See E.D. VII. 2)3, 214, 241, 253,254; Beale, 392. 

Murad Bakhgh: 

Rebelled early in 1068 A.H., which year began on Tues. 29: 
IX: 1657 A.D. ; 

Artested, 4 : X : 1068 A.H., Fri., 25 : VI: 1658 A.D.; 

Died, 21:1V: 1072 A.H., Wed., 4: XII: 1661 A.I). 

See E.D. VII. 132, 213, 214, 229. 

6 i Aurangzeb ‘Alamgir I: • 

Accession, I: XI: 1068 A.H., Wed., 21: VII: 1658 A.D.; 
Death, 28: XI: 1118 A.H., Thur., 20: II: 1707 A.D. 
Aurangzeb deferred the issuing of coins struck in his own 
name till 4: IX: 1069 A.H., Mon., 16: V ? 1659 A D. 

See E.D. VII. 229, 241, 386. • / 
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A‘zam Sbah: 

Accession, 10: XII: 1118 A.H., Toes., 4: III: 1707 A.D.; 
Defeat and death, 18: III: 1119 A. H., Sun., 8 : VI: 1707 A.D 
See E.D. Vll. 387, 391, 398—400. 


Kam Bakhgh: 

Assumed imperial pow er soon after the death of Aurangzeb, 

^ Defeated and killed, circa 1: XI: 1119 A.H., Tues., 13: l: 
1708 A.D. 

See E.I). VII. 389, 390, 406- 408. 

7. Shah ‘Alam I., Bahadur: 

Accession, 30: 1: 1119 A.H., Tues., 22 : IV : 1707 A.D. 
Death, 21: 1: 1124 A.H., Mon., 18: II: 1712 A.D. 

See E.D. VII. 392, 556. 

8 . Jahandar: 

Accession, 14: LIT: 1124 A.H., Thur., 10. IV: 1712 A.D.; 
Deposition, 16: XII: 1124 A.H., Sat., 3:1: 1713 A.D. ; 
Death, 17 : 1 : 1125 A.H.. Mon., 2:11: 1713 A.D 
See E.D. VII. 437, 438, 445; Beale 190. 

9. Farrukb-siyar: 

Accession, 23 : XII: 1124 A.H., Sat., 10 : 1: 1713 AD.; 
Deposition, 8 : IV : 1131 A.H., Tues., 17: II: 1719 A.D. 
Death, 9: VII: 1131 A.H . Sun., 17 : V : 1719 A D. 
Karrukh-Hiyar antedated his reign from 1: III: 1124 A.H., 
Fri., 28: 111 : 1712 A D. 

See Beale, 130, 131; E.D. VII. 446. 

10 . Itafi ‘al datajat: 

Accession, 9:1V: 1131 A.H., Wed., 18: II: 1719 A.D.: 
Death, 23: VII: 1131 A.H., Sun., 31: V: 1719 A.D. 

See E.D. VII. 479, 482. 

11 . §hah Jab an 11 . (Ksf^al daulat): 

Accession, 20: VII: 1131 A H., Thur., 28 : V : 1719 A.D.; 
Death, 22: X: 1131 A.H., Thur., 27: VIII: 1719 A.D. 
See E.D. VII. 482, 485. 

Niku-siyar: 

Accession, 9: VI: 1131 A.H., Sat., 18: IV: 1719 A.D.; 
Deposition, 27: IX: 1131 A.H., Sun., 2: VIII: 1719 A.D.; 
Death, P 

Grave doubt attaches to the attribution to Nikft-siyar of 
the coins commonly assigned to him.* 

See E.D. VII. 482, 484. 


• See W. Irvins, Ooupkt an Coins of Muhammad Shah. Proceedings, A.S.B., 
April 1899. —R B« 
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Ibrahim: 

Accession, 9: XII: 1132 A.H., Sat., I: X: 1720 A.D.: 

Defeat, 18 : 1: 1133 A.H., Tues., 8: XI: 1720 A.D. 

See E.D. VII. 509, 512, 515. 

12. Muhammad: 

Accession, 15: XI: 1131 A.H., Pri., 18: IX: 1719 A.I) ; 
Death, 27: IV: 1161 A.H., Pri, 15: IV: 1743 A.D. 

See E.D. VII. 485; VIII. 111. 

13. Ahmad Shall Bahadur: 

Accession, 2: V: 1161 A.H., Tues., 1^: IV : 1743 A.D.|: 
Deposition, 11: VIII: 1167 A.H., Mon., 3: VI: 1754 A.D.; 
Death, 23: X: 1183 A H , Sun., 1:1: 1775 A.D. 

See E.D. VIII. 141; Beale, 42. 

14. * Alamgtr II: 

Accession. II: VIII: 1167 A.H., Mon., 3: VI: 1754 AD.; 
Deith, 20: IV: 1173 AH., Tuos., 11: XII: 1759 A.D. 
See E.D. VIII. 141, 243. 

Shah Jalian III: 

Accession, 20: IV: 1173 A H , Tubs., 11: XII: 175) A.D.; 
Deposition, 29: II: 1174 A.H., Pri., 10: X: 1760 A.D. 
Death, P 

See E.D. VIII. 243, 278. 

15. Shah ‘Alam II: 

Accession, 5: V: 1173 AH., Tues., 25: Xll: 17 ,9 A.D.; 
Death, 7: IX : 1221 A.H., Tues , 18 : XI: 1806 A.D. 

See E.D. VIII. 172 ; Beale, 361. 

Bidar Bakht: 

Accession, 27: XI: 1202 A.H., Pri, 29: VIII*1788 A.D. 
Plight, 8: 1: 1201 A.H., Thur., 9 : X: 1738 A D. 

Death, ? 

See Beale, 106. 

16. Akbar II: 

Accession, 7: IX: 1221 A.H., Toes., 18: XI: 1806 A.D. 
Death, 28: VI: 1253 A.H., Pri., 29: IX: 1837 A.D. 

See Beale, 46. 

17. Bnhadnr Shah II: 

[ We here retain the commonly accepted designation of this, 
sovereign. Before his time, however, thr^e of the Emperors, 
Anrangzeb, Shah ‘Alam I, and Ahmad Shah, h id all, as 
evidenced by their coins, borne the name of Bah&dur.] 

Acoession, 23: VI: 1253 A H„ Pri.. 29: IX: 1337 A.D ; 
Deposition, 13: VIII: 1274 A.H , Mon., 29 : III: 1858 A.D. 
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Death, 14: V : 1279 A.fl., Fri., 7: XI: 1862 AJ). 

See Beale, 95; Holmes’ “History of the Indian Mutiny, 
p. ; 387. 


List B. 

1. Babar: 932-937 A H.; 1526—1530 A.D. 

Earliest known : G.—; S. 933 ; 0. 936. 

Latest known : G— ; S. 938 (Lahor); C. 937. 

2. Humayun: First Reign : 937—947 A.H.; 1630—1540 A.D. 

Earliest: G.—; S. 937 C. 937. 

Latest: G.—; S. 946; C. 947 (Bleazby). 

Second Reign: 962—963 A.H.; 1555—1556 A.D. 

Earliest: G.—; S. 960 (Bleazby); C.—. 

Latest: G.—; S. 962 ; C.—. 

-3. Akbarl: 963-1014 A.H.; 1556—1605 A.D. 

f Earliest Hijri: G. 96 >; S. 963 ; C. 962 (Lahor). 

1 Latest Hijri: G. 1000 ; S. 1008 (King) ; C. 1006 (Taylor). 

( Earliest ll&hi : G. 32 ; S 30; C. 31 
( Latest llahi: G. 51 (British); S. 50; C. 50. 

4. Jahangir: 1014—1037 A.H.; 1605—1627 A.D. 

' Earliest: G. 1014; S. 1014; C. 1014. 

Latest: G. 1037 ; 1037; C. 1034. 

Dawnr Bal&sji : [28: II—2: V] 1037 .\ H.; [29: 

X—30: XII] 1627 A.D. 

, Earliest: G.—;S, 1037 ; C.—. 

Latest: G.—; 8. 1037; C.— 

5. Shah Jal.an I : 1037—1069 A.H.; 1628—1659 A.I). 

Earliest: G. 1037; S. 1037 ; C. 1037. 

( Latest: G. 1069 ; S. 1069 ; C. 29 Julfls. 

Sliuj&‘: 1068—1070 A.H.; 1657—1660 A.D. 

Earliest: G.—; S. 1068; C.—. 

Latest; G.—; S 1068 ; O.—. 

Mtirftd Jlakbsh '• circa [1: I—4: X] 1068 A.H.; 1657— 

1058 A.D. 

Earliest; G. 1068 ; 8 1068; C. 1 Jains. 

Latest: G. 1068 ; S. 1068; C. 1. Jolfts. 

•6. Aorangzeb ‘Alamglr 1: 1069—1118 A.H.; 1659—1707 A.D. 
Earliest: G. 1072 ; 8. 1068; C. 1068. 

J Latest: G. 1118; S. 1119 (British) ; C. 1119 (Taylor). 

A'sam Stih: 1118-1119 A.H.; [4: III—8: VI.] 1707 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1118 ; S. 1119; 0.—. 

< lAtest: G. 1119; S. 1119; C.-. 
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Kim Bakbsb: 1118-1119 A.H.; 1707—1708 A.l>. 

Earliest: G. 1120 (British); S. 1119; C.—. 

Latest :G. 1120 (British); S. 1120 (British); C.—. 

7. Sbih ’Alam L, Bahadur : 1119—1124 A.H.; 1707—1712 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1119 ; S. 1119 ; G. 1122. 

Latest: G. 1123; S. 1124; 0. 1124. 

8. Jah§ndar: [14: III.—16: XII.] 1124 A.H. ; 1712—1718 A.D. 

Earliest: G 1124; S. 1124; C. 1124. 

Latest: G. 1124; S. 1124; C. 1124. 

-9. Farrakb-siyar: 1124—1131 A.H.; 1713—1719 A.l). 

Earliest: G. 1124; S. 1124 ; C. 1125. 

Latest: G. 1131; S. 1181; C. 1123. 

10. Rafi‘ al darajat: [9: IV.— 23 : VII.] 1131 A.It.; [18:11— 

31: V.] 1719 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1131; S. 1131; 0.—. 

Latest: G. 1131; S. 1131; C.—. 

11. Shah Jahan II (Rafi’ al daulat): [20: Vll—22: X.] 1131 

A.H.; [28: V.—27 : VIII.] 1719 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1131; S. 1131; C.—. 

Latest: G. 1131; S. 1131; C.—. 

Niku-siyar: [9: VI—27: IX.] 1131 A.H.; [18: IV.—2: VIII.] 
1719 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1 Julus ; S. 1131 ; C.-. 

Latest: G. 1 Juliis; S. 1132 ; C.—. 

Ibrahim : 1132—1133 A.H.; [ 1: X.—8 X.] 1720 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1132; S. 11 3; C.—. 

Latest: G. 1132 ; S. 1133; C.—. 

12. Muljammad: 1131—1161 A.H.; 1719—1748 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1131; S. 1131; C. 1132. 

Latest: G. 31 Julus; S. 1161; C. 1150. 

13. Abmad §hah Bahadur: 1161-1107,A.H.; 174s--1754 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1161; S. 1161; C. 1161. 

Latest: G. 1167; S. 1167 ; C. 1161. 

14. ‘Jlamglr II: 1167—1173 A. H.; 1754—1759 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1 Julus;- S. 1167 ; C. 1 Julfts. 

Latest: G. 1171; S. 1180 ( l'aylor); C. 1172. 

Shah Jahfin III: 1173—1174 A.H.; 1759-1760 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1173; S. 1173; C.—. 

Latest: G. 1174; S. 118 x. (Taylor); C.-. 
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15. ghah ‘Alam II: 1173-1221 A.H.; 1759-1806 AD. 

Earliest: G. 1174; S. 1174; C. 1175. 

Latest: G. 1221 ; S. 1225 (British); C. 1219. 

Bidar Bak])t: 1202—1203 A.H.; [29: VIII—9: X.] 1788 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1202; S. 1202; C.~. 

Latest: G. 1203; S. 1202 ; 0.—. 

16. Akbarll; 1221-1253 A.H.; 1806—1837 A.D. 

Earliest: G. 1221; S. 1221 ; C. 1221. 

Latest: G. 19 Julias; S. 36 Jnlus; C. 1251. 

17. Bahadur Shah II: 1253—1274 A. H.; 1837—1858 A.l). 
Earliest; G. 1273 ; S. 1254; C. 1263. 

Latest: G. 1273; S. 1274; C. 1265. 

Gko. P. Tayi,oh. 


. 52. §HiH JahIn Ill. 

A find of 26 silver coins from Muhammadpur, fhtlva Maha- 
rani, District Saran, consisted of coins of the ‘Azimab&d mint of 
Muhammad Shall, Ahmad Shah, ‘Alamgir II, "and Shah Jahan 
111. The coin of the last-mentioned is unpublished and bears 
♦he following inscription:— 

Obverse Beverte 

( I O vr ( ) Urn 

(trefoil) 

Jts-JU. 


R. Burk. 

V. MISCELLANEOUS. 


[58. Coins ok ‘AlI-ud-dIn of }£hwIrizm. 


IQo/m/w v i h ° J v7"u ° f ft? ***» Asiatic Society for 
15)00, Mr. H. Nelson Wnght published a coin of ‘Ala-ud-din of 

Khwarizm. He pointed out that the word Jj# appeared on 
the body of the bull, and suggested that Mr. C. J. Rodgers was 
«rung in reading *-A* on coins Nos. 36-40, Punjab Catalogue, 
lait 11, p. 73—74. The reading on the coin figured by Mr, 
Wright is clearly J** , but some coins in my collection bear- 
let ters which are oertainly not and may, perhaps, be read 
Hfi ik, 


x , T , h ® ^ lhlw letters are certain and the final I is also clear 
though the letter preceding it, if it is meant for &, is amalga¬ 
mated-with 4 . R. Burk 
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54. A COIN OF ‘ALA-UD-DiN OF JjgWARlZM. 

Early in 1905, a friend in Bangalore who went to Kabul on a 
commercial mission, brought me back a good many coins of various 
kinds. Among them was a gold coin which 1 could not read. 
I showed it to one or two friends who were equally puzzled, but, 
on sending it to Dr. 0. Codrington, he identified it snd returned 
it with the following note:— 

“Your coin is one of the Khwarizmi §]}ah ‘Ala-ud-din 
Muhammad bin Takasji (A.H. 596—617); mint Tirmi^h; un 
dated. It is similar, 1 think, to No. 49 of Hoernle’s Central 
Asiatic Coins*’ published in J.A.S.B. for 1889, and to No. 9358 
of Rodgers’ Catalogue of the Coins of the Indian Museum, 
Part T, p. 22. 

The word on top of the reverse is read by both Hoernle and 
Rodgers doubtfully as c&i or sSil but on your coin I read 
without much doubt J*f3 i.e. Tirmicjh or Termez. This place is 

in Bukhara 38° 17' N. and 67° 38' E., and was a mint town from 
the time of the Abbasid Khalifa to that of the Timfirids, but 
this is the first time that I have seen the name on a Khwarizm 
Shah coin. 

‘Ala-ud-din Muhammad extended the great dominions of his 
father TakaRh by subduing Bukhara, Samarkand, Oran and 
Afghanistan: it is quite reasonable, therefore, that he should have 
Termez as one of his mint towns.” 

It will be seen that the coin in the I.M. Catalogue weighs 
only 47*81 grains instead of 71 grains as mine does: the dimensions 
of the former are not given in the Catalogue, but my coin 
measures *9 of an inch. 


J. A. Bourdillon. 




[ x • The Paladins of the Kesar-saga. A collection of Sagas 
from Lover Ladakh* Tale No* II* 

By Rev. A. H. Francke. 

THE TALE OF SKYABA RGODPO. 

Abstract of Contents. 

Agu Skyaba rgodpo of glring went a-hunting and met with 
;he great king of Qroyul. They became friends and arranged 
that their children were to marry each other. Both their wires 
ffere with child, and, one day, when Skyaba rgodpo found a golden 
dow and arrow, and the king of Qroyul a mother-o*pearl spindle, 
Jbey knew that the former was to get a baby-boy, and the latter a 
mbv-girl. They agreed that the names of their ohildren were to 
do Chromo so dkar (black brown with white teeth) for the girt, and 
Skyaba dkarpo (white ladle) for the boy. Then they played at dice 
’or seven days about their children, to find out who of the two 
nba to become the master of the house . 1 The result was that 
Skyaba rgodpo*s boy was to be master, and that the girl was to 
icoept him, even if he should be very poor. Then the whole con- 
ract was written by Skyaba rgodpo with his own blood and hid- 
len beneath his saddle. On his way home, Skyaba rgodpo was 
wallowed by a wild yak, and the horse arrived in the stable 
ilone. 

When Skyaba rgodpo's boy was born and grown up, he 
Lecided to leave his home and go to find his father. He saddled his 
iorse and discovered the marriage contract. From a high hill he 
aw a yak grazing and asked him what kind of food he liked best. 
Phe yak replied that he liked the flesh of men and animals best 
if ail, and thnt he would not eat grass unless he could not get 
he former. Next morning the boy killed the yak with seven 
.rrows and opened his belly. Out of it came a number of men 
rhom the yak had devoured, and also the boy’s father. The 
atter, however, died soon. His corpse was burnt over three 
rrows and deposited in a spur kkang (corpse house). 

Then the boy decided to go to gam his bride from Qroyul . 
n a counsel with king Eesar, the following Agus received orders 
o accompany the boy, dPalle rgodpo , khrai mgo khrai thung t Ang- 
or Itsangspa; [Mi yulla medpai ] Qrodpa che; Lag lag rings; 
hang rkang rings . Before -amving in Qroyul , they came to a 
Teat*lake. Agu dPaUe made a great dumpling*of one bushel of 
iour and sat down on a boulder to eat it. Then a beautiful girl 


i The question is whether the boy is to be a bagpo who provides a wife 
>r himself, or a magpa who is asked by the girl, whilst she remains master 
i her father’s house. 





11 ♦ The Paladins of the Kesar-saga. A collection of Sagas 
from Lower Ladakh* Tale No* II. 

By Rev. A. H. Franoke. 

THE TALE OF SKY ABA RGODPO. 

Abstract of Contents. 

Agu Skyaba rgodpo of gLing went a-hunting and met with 
the great king of Qroyul. They became friends and arranged 
that their children were to marry each other. Both their wires 
were with child, and, one day, when Skyaba rgodpo found a golden 
bow and arrow, and the king of Oroyul a mother-o-pearl spindle, 
they knew that the former was to get a baby-boy, and the latter a 
babv-girl. They agreed that the names of their children were to 
be Oromo so dkar (black brown with white teeth) for the girl, and 
Skyiiba dkarpo (white ladle) for the boy. Then they played at dice 
for seven days about their children, to find out who of the two 
was to become the master of the house . 1 The result was that 
Skyaba rgodpo's boy was to be master, and that the girl was to 
accept him, even if he should be very poor. Then the whole con¬ 
tract was written by Skyaba rgodpo with his own blood and hid¬ 
den beneath his saddle. On his way home, Skyaba rgodpo was 
swallowed by a wild yak, and the horse arrived in the stable 
alone. 

When Skyaba rgodpo ’s* boy was born and grown up, he 
decided to leave his home and go to find hfs father. He saddled his 
horse and discovered the marriage contract. From a high hill he 
saw a yak gracing and asked him what kind of food he liked best. 
The yak replied that he liked the flesh of men and animals best 
of all, and thnt he would not eat grass unless he could not get 
the former. Next morning the boy killed the yak with seven 
arrows and opened his belly. Out of it came a number of men 
whom the yak had devoured, aud also the boy’s father. The 
latter, however, died soon. His corpse was burnt over three 
arrows and deposited in a spur khang (corpse house). 

Then the boy decided to go to gam his bride from Qroyul. 
In a counsel with king Eesar, the following Ague received orders 
to accompany the boy, dPalle rgodpo, khrai mgo khrai thwng , Ang- 
gcur Usmgspa; [Afi yulla rnedfai] Qrodpa che; Lag lag rings; 
rkang rkang rings . Before arriving in tfroyvl, they came to a 
great lake. Agu dPaUe made a great duxppling of one bushel of 
flour and sat down on & boulder to eat it. Then a beautiful girl 


1 The question is whether the boy is to be s bagpo who provides a wife 
for himself, or a magpa who is asked by the girl, whilst she remains master 
in her father's house. 
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with a golden water-pot appeared on the opposite shore, and Agu 
dPalle asked her where the castle of the king of Oroyul was, and 
whether the expected daughter had been bom to him or not. 
The girl asked in return what he wanted to do with tbe king and 
his daughter and advised him to fly aoross the water or to swim 
through it. d Halle went wading through it, but a Hhort distance 
before reaching the shore, he pretended to be carried away by the 
current, and the girl ran to his assistance. She said that she was 
the daughter of the king of Oroyul , but that she was not willing 
to show the way to the castle, as she whs afraid he would revenge 
himself on her (for having been unkind to him). dPalle spent 
the night in the house of two field labourers, and when ail the 
Agus had arrived, he went with them before the king of Qroyul , 
and demanded his daughter as bride for Skyaba ryodpo . The 
king said that he would give her to him who was able to point her 
out, when she was in the company of one hundred other girls. 
Agu dPalle was abk to do that, for Ane bkur dmanmo , the Queen 
of Heaven, who had taken the shape of a golden fly, descended 
on the forehead of the king’s daughter, thus showing whom he 
must point out. The king of Oroyul , however, was not yet ready 
to part with his daughter, and said, he would give her to him who 
could eat one hundred carcasses at a sit down. This feat was 
performed by Agu Grodpa che (great stomach) who even ate the 
bones of the animals. Then the king said, he would give his 
daughter to him who was able to carry one hundred jugs of water 
from the sea to the castle within a day. This was done by the 
Agus Lag lag rings (Long band) and rlcang rJcang rings (Long 
Jeg). Then there was still a delay; for the wedding was post¬ 
poned, until the uncle of the bride had arrived and the Nyopas 1 
were brought together. The uncle arrived after thirty days and 
the Nyopas spent seven days with singing the Ritual and three 
days with singing the Drinking Song. 8 

Before the Agus started with the bride, Agu dPalle t in a song, 
demanded the bridal presents which were presented. Also the 
treasures of the castle followed after the bride, but a portion of 
them was returned to her relations. In the desert, Agu dPalle 
provided the party with water, which he dug out of a moist spot. 
Agu khrai myo khrai thung was sent in advance, to prepare the 
people of gLing for the event. They came with many Nyopas to 
meet the bride. Then there was a second wedding feast, and the 
country remained in a happy state. 

1 Nyopas nre tbe honorary bnyer* of the bride : see 4 A Lower Ladakhi 
Marriage Bitnal,' Indian Antiquary , 1901. 

8 See 4 The Drinking Songs of Khnlatse,* Tibetan Text, printed at Leh. 
1901, 
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Vocabulary and Notes. 

| khropa, the same as khrodpa, comrade. 

J & ama > a ball woollen thread. 

3 j*5Tj 9 romo ' n0 ^ onl J * reddish grey,’ but also 4 dark brown.’ 

Irflpi 8ogar t the same as so dkar , white teeth. 

f skyaba dkarpo , 4 white Ladle *; name of Skyaba 
' ' ■ ryodpo's son. 

zed, the same as zaed or zaad } eat, present tense. 

1 ™ V^ Ua rnedpai grod pa che , 4 Big 
^ ' 4 » * stomach, as there is none in the land 

of men/ The name of an Agu who as well as several others 
reminds us of such tales as 4 Sechse kommen durch die ganze 
Welt. * 

| chu dkar , or chu, kar , water jug. 

mth&mns by the use of the instrumental case, the 
^ ’ ' word 4 along ’ is expressed ; 4 along the shore.’ 

| chunpa , labourers who irrigate the fields. 

| dpalba , forehead. 

nrcita1 walen , forming a chain to transport water quickly, as in 
” * * the case of a oonfisgration. 

| rde gangs or sdc gangs, a heap of clothes which are 
' I given to a bride as a wedding present. 

gf I rdza, occurs here in the sense of 4 heap. * 

rqxqi I kha tag , a piece of white linen which is worn on the hat 
I /II at the occasion of a wedding. 

ya cage (or perhaps yya lcags) % binss vessels. 

| shar, a moist spot on the ground. 

£•(»1 I n 9 a n 9 a t an 9> we » ^ prolonged research, with 

* * / I regard to the use of the two Ladakhi words, has" 

shown me that ngatang means 4 we , 9 inclusive of the ad- 
ressed person, and nga zha means 4 we * exclusive of the 
addressed person. As I am told by the natives, the different 
use of the classical words nged cag and nga cag , we, rests on 
the same* principle. 
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orSic*q*i | 

»^rgc5mj’y5c?rir j l^*^^'^pr^9fc^r 

oreflMfci | Sic*r 

or«aj*^^q| pc*^^^’5i^^-fwr 

^ NO 

*c*ifl*%£F?c I 5®^3 ar ^ rq ^ c '%^ 5, '? q 1^ t; ’ 5 ^’ 

so X3# so 

^£jq-?fc| ^aprpc'=T)^-^3^^| c^c’^^rp' 

I ?f* i T9 ar ^ wr 

| iMC.’ 

j 3f£ygai’q*ra>w / 
q-ijC-eqc-cfai^^C | ^5f q^r%3*'fpc*q|^HJ<rS’ 

^ar^r?c j ^aprpc^r 
f| 5f%$«r 
qS^-g-sfar^^f1 ^q-^q'^^-org-q- 

2fp||‘ ^sfS^’q^rawq^^qwj | 
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^1 pC^C^r§j-^-q-?rc-q^ | 

| §'§*ra^j| 

5f&f goref^-g^-ri^g* cg*aj-cm|-5r or wp ap q«?r «r 
wjj prfrq^crsrik’wr | wr^c'SH^wS**^’ 
^«^§w5T| ^2f§v6w^C| age^^r^pr 
^■Hf^lq-S^-q-l^q^^-^r | ^-pq’aprgc^W 
^C’§j*pc;*qTq'qgq’?rc | ^^jq-s^c;*^ | Sfq’lft' 
HTa^’eS’^Sf^'f | psnyrsmriwq | t?rsnq | 
C^’or^-q^-^-^-fq^aj-iq^-q | tflwiwqi *^r 
g^c-^^qji sr^awqj g^^qrqyS-i^i 

S 9 

a*^| ^•pr^iq-sj-^-^i 

qpprcfq*^-w^4=i]-q^ I aprpr^^^^wS^lfr 

NP NP 

, g-qi'^^-ftr?rc-|*5jC'^-Hf ^q|-qj-p*q-qgq*q I ^*gc* 

Nd S 3 

q^«-^qgc*%q| , ai^«r* 5 c*?fe | j%^ogc*arg|% 

\P NP 

g-q^gc-^psi-q-^-iq^-Sr | 
^gc-ft^^’q^qforqpi^sr j 
gq-g?ra-|*l%a^ar | 

’W<W! 

\& S 3 S 3 
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awsroci 

^’l c ’ c J S v’^ £ T s P r °^ 5r ' 1 

S» >9 

gj|c-§j|c^q^or^5r i 

v 

' S9 

^f^-^-ar^-Sr I 

>o 

^|-awq| ^4 q T^^?Tc-f| 

| ^ ap^-p^gg-qiysf 
or?fc^| ^gc^'or^-q^q-^j agc^wrar 
^qpfc' | ^^^'Slgai^'q'^rcy ^gc-g'^-q^^* 

S3 '*5 \J 

>0 S3 

Sjjs^sjtrsfqr^q | ^^C-^^-^p^C-giyrq’g-q^* 

Os V ' 

2f^C-q^j g^f«sC-^|-§-aj-BTq-3*?fc| rawnfrq^ 

\> 

qy^j l^’S^'f'gc^flj-yTc^i w^qor 

3^*^<^r^’awq i c^'q^sr^-gc^i Sf^oror 

gc*«^q^ I ^•s^-yc^-a^y<^q^*^j*3^?rq t 
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N9 V» ? ^ 

g : tgorar« ; 5ip^cpr^^*^' | ig^fp^q wc-mj^ 

'O 

«C*rq| *hga|iB|^q^^2fi| i^CifjC’ 

| ^-p^gor 

>0X9 

W^qor^lfar^' 

X9 y 

*1^' 

X9 

1 W’<wgr¥r 

X9 X9 

q^wrlTi 

^’^•p^Fl^-q^-or^-ar | 

^q|-i^9Tq| g-W^^q^-^qaroj-flroi^'gf 

X9 >0 

<^1 

(g-q^-p^-lr^wnar^C I. 

S^¥^¥ e? F’ § f^^^?^ sr ! 
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jpi^ig^jrg^ar^q^i 

g^^«ra^^^3fe| 

6^S 0, ' , ¥ ra i’^* or 2P ,, t 2 ^ : * 5 ^ 1 

^Jfawsil ^fljar^3fe«rq| 

WW^^qrar^C* | «Jor^(^C^0nr^^ 

«^l^Sr«w I S**f wSfci* I 

>o 

gwaw^i 

^•*’^C?Tc*| «ijr^*g-flW^wli , ^^| Sf&r 
W «r^ qpr or 0-<§*j- «n*r srg-sf *$sr 3j^ 

4^1 ^4^q^p^c?r*NC-^c* 

N5 

ijptar wc-e^* oicw ^^•^•^orqgq-crw j 

| gor2f5}| 

f*£$\ g*?fc qft'gjc- garorg* q-af^^-g* tforq^wor 
q^rwroj^ y^cSj^r^’fiiy^^qfiMreii 0^- 
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gnrq*ri**i| c^& , sr*jq^q3^awq { «pwar 
3$^^>rar3fc*i j 

ajq^rqwrq^l ^^ap^Q^eTj-qs^ | g-^Q^aj- 
^qj’a^q^^'^g-^sr^ I pr^g*sfq«pi% 

a^ i' g r tgor^rg-5fqg*3si-q^y|c-qTar|*«i5 l *pr«i | 
^•q^^^^W^qort3}Tarqgp^c| 
^tq-^'^^qiq-q^-p^qcwr^^i ^g*sfjJ*CTj*r 
^a^yqgprq] 

>o SJ 

g-sj ; ^c'5j'arq^?rq| ‘^’fp’^wq* 
5jqc*^g-^5i-?Tc| ^^rq^c-51 | 

^q-q^r|pqy f ^^1^ | ^T^qg* 

^C-5Tq|I^| ^pf|-q^|CYq^9Tq*9IC| gpq^jfi’ 
Hri-S5tr^p|-qg-i r '|| | »jc* 

TTgc-qTar^q^fc ] w|j^q^£wq | 

qgw^~<q- (?f[gig' *ppgr % awq | 

^c'Sr^^^Sfq^j ttjtrgc-q^’iqsrpq^'^c^c'iTjC* 
iff$zm\ *^^rj?rg , ^q^*4pi| <§'^qfw^r|c* 
^sif**afc^§TjpSici »jc-r rgc'q'argq'w; \ sftr 
^i^pr^orl^ci^'sr^rqi 
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qS^iasr^f-^'orlwsii 
C^^^9T?fCj ^9T5jp^^*orq|crf i 

^’^ar^ c %^ q T^’ ST 1^ 51 1 

V) s> 

|-^C^a^'g^^q|-5|^eT|^5rqq|*^-rji5C:^| ^q]^5T 

N9 

q|'Bf | 

>o 

^sf^wr<^yy^T^SF^ | 

cx ^ 

g^^r^c^'P ,| } £, r^’^ c:5r ^ q l't e T'^! 

<^-ST | 

y^iweraq 

*r|c*^i ^£r^fryjpyi|?j| ^TTsjp^'ap* 
^jj^-^^-gwrqi ^-^rsrg^c^q^* 
«-3Tmi | '^c'or 

i*rw1jVfp§q[qy;*r?f| &r 
i ^^Fpc’SpreRf^^’Icr 
^§*jpr^2Tc^| ^J^^*^sf^q]^jcrqgcrq| W 
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*ur2fjjprlfc| TT 

sSj^l ^•^qQl-ajq-g’q^qi^rq | gqrHfqCTHfc’ 
^'Ic-^rarg-or^Yltr^^ | ^q-^c-q^c^rfr 

S9 

qrHf^'^-qi^-J-qq^-qgq-q^ | ^rpbjfc’sr 

1 «wr§W*f 

N3 NP 

s^l 5i*ffl|gjr3irfii ^gsrwfr^r 
^?rpc'|ic»wnr|^g'S^c^5r?r n 




12* Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India* No* XI*— 
Preliminary Note on the Occurrence of a Medusa 
(Irene ceylonensis , Browne) in a Brackish Pool in 
the Ganges Delta and on the Hydroid Stage of the 
Species. (Plate II., fig. S.) 

By N. Annandalb, D.Sc* 


Among other interesting specimens collected last month 
(November) in brackish pools at Port Canning, Lower Bengal, 
by Mr. C. A. Paiva, Entomological Assistant in the Indian 
Museum, are three examples of a Medusa belonging to the order 
Leptomedussp. The pool in which they were taken belongs to the 
group in which Stoliczka* discovered the Polyzoon Membranipora 
bengalenm and the Actinian Sagartia schilleriana thirty-eight yearR 
ago. In Stoliczka’s time the water of these pools was found by ana¬ 
lysis to contain a proportion of about one*third of the amount of the 
salts ordinarily present in soa water. There is no reason to believe 
that any permament change in this respect has taken place since 
1868, but the salinity of the water must vary greatly with the 
seasons. The fauna of the pools exhibits a mixture of marine 
and freshwater characters, with which I hope to deal more, fully 
on another occasion. 

As regards the identity of the Medusa, I have no hesitation in 
assigning it to Mr. E. T. Browne’s 8 recently described species, 
Irene ceylonensis , which was taken by Prof. Herdman off the 
coast of Ceylon. The original diagnosis of this species is as 
follows :—“ Umbrella probably watcliglass-shaped, much broader 
than high, with thin walls. Velum narrow. Stomach short, 
situated upon a long cylindrical peduncle. Mouth with four lips, 
which have a folded margin. Four radial canals. Gonads linear, 
extending from the base of the peduncle to near the margin 
of the umbrella. Tentacles about 100. Cirri absent. Sensory 
vesicles, one between every two tentacles, each vesicle with a 
single otolith.” 

In one respect the Port Canning specimens differed from this 
description very noticeably, or rather appeared to do so, viz., in 
the proportions of the umbrella. When I first examined them, they 
had been in 5 per cent, formol for about twenty-four hours and were 
in a very perfect state of preservation. In this condition the walls 
of theumbrella were thick, and its width was very little greaterthan 
its height. A specimen transferred from formol to spirit, how¬ 
ever, soon began to show changes in these respects, and came 

1 Joum. Amt 8oc . Bengal , part ii,, 1869, pp. 68, 61. 

* In Herdsman's Oeylon Pearl Fisheries and Marine Biology , iv., 1906, 
p. 140,pUii., figs. 9-11. 
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to agree with the diagnosis after a few days. In each of the 
specimens several of the vesicles bore two otoliths; but thie 
was also the case in some of the specimens examined by the 
author of the species, who sinvested that the phenomenon was 
due to twinning. Such vesicles are considerably larger than 
those which bear one otolith. I also found the “ warts or tuber¬ 
cles ” noted by Mr. Browne between some of the tentacles and 
have no doubt that they are, as he suggests, young tentacles in 
the course of development. Not only does their structure sup¬ 
port this view, but the spaces in which they occur are also dis¬ 
tinctly greater than those usually occurring between two tentacles. 
Although one of Mr. Paiva’s specimens measures about 20mm. 
in diameter, none of them are sexually mature, the gonads being 
represented in the youngest specimen (pi. II. fig. 5) by a linear 
swelling on the upper part of the radial canals. In an older 
specimen they extend further down townrds the margin. 

Since the above was written 1 have had an opportunity of visit¬ 
ing Port Canning (on December 3rd), accompanied by Mr. Paiva. 
We found the Medusae in large numbers in the pool in which they 
had already been taken, the individuals measuring from less than 
a millimetre to about twenty millemetres in diameter, but none 
being sexually mature. In life they were colourless and somewhat 
more globular than the specimen figured, owing to the umbrella 
being conti acted at the base ; younger individuals being slightly 
deeper in the bell than older ones. They were sluggish in their 
movements and their umbrellas only contracted at intervals, gen¬ 
erally doing so several times over before a period of quiescence. 
They were most abundant in the centre of the tank, which was 
there free from weeds. An interesting discovery due to this visit 
was that of the hydroid stage of Irene , which was found growing 
on weeds at the edge of the pool. There could be little doubt 
as to its identity with the Medusa, as the pool was a small one and 
no other Hydroid could be found ; but it has not yet been possible 
to trace the life history. A single Medusa was taken which had 
just been liberated. It had four stout, tapering tentacles, a feebly 
developed umbrella and a relatively large manubrium. Unfor¬ 
tunately it died and disintegrated before a complete examination 
could be made It agreed in every respect with perfect Medusas 
in the gonothecao which had not yet been set free, and was found 
moving slowly by means of its tentacles among the weeds. The 
following is a description of the hydroid :— 

Colony minute, barely visible to the naked eye; hydrothiza 
delicate, recumbent, closely adhering, branching in a horizontal 
plane, giving rise at considerable intervals to upright hydrothecae 
and gonothecae; the whole exoskeleton transparent and colourless. 
Hydrothecae with short, irregularly ringed pedicels, which are 
about one-seventh as long as the cup ; the cup cylindrical or broader 
above, three times as long as broad, closed abo*e by an operculum 
formed of a number of convergent pieces. Gonothecae larger than 
hvdrothecae and with a much longer pedicel, club-shaped, opening 
above by a single aperture. Polyps, when fully expanded, at least 
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three times as long as the hydrothecee. Gonophore consisting of an 
almost cylindrical upright axis, which hears a single Medusa at 
its apex. 


Length of cup of hydrotheca 
Breadth „ „ „ 

Length of pedicel „ 

Breadth „ „ 


0*45 mm. 
0*15 „ 

0*075 „ 
0*06 „ 




13* Notes on the Freshwater Fauna of India. No. XII.— 
The Polyeoa occurring in Indian Fresh and Brackish 
Pools. (Plate II. figs. 1-4.) 

By N. Annandale, D.Sc. 


Almost as little is known of the Freshwater Polyzoa of India 
as of any other group occurring in stagnant pools. Carter 1 * * 4 * has 
described the curious Ctenostome Hislopia lacustris from Nagpur 
and has recorded from Bombay two varieties of Plumatella ,* a 
Paludicella 8 and a form said to belong to the genus Lophopus* 
a species of which has also been reported from Madras , a In a 
former note, belonging to the present series, further particulars re¬ 
garding J Hislopia* have been given, while in respect to essentially 
marine genera which stray into brackish water near the estuaries 
of rivers, Stoliczka 6 has described Membranipora bengalensis from 
the Ganges delta. The object of the present note is to bring to¬ 
gether the published information, scanty as it is, regarding the 
Indian forms and to add thereto the result of observations made 
during the last two years in the neighbourhood of Calcutta and in 
the outer Himalayas. The works, of which the greatest use has 
been made, are Allman’s Monograph of the Freshwater Polyzoa 
(London, 1856) and Kraepelin’s Deutsche Siisswasser-Bryozoen 
(Hamburg, 1887). Jullien’s monograph of the group (Bull. 
80 c. Zool. France , 1885, p. 89) although useful in certain respects 
is in others capricious; while Harmer’s chapter in the Cambridge 
Natural History (vol. 11, p.493, 1896) affords a valuable summary 
of the subject. Within the last few years several papers, especi¬ 
ally on the American and African species, have been published, 
but most of them have no very direct bearing on the Indian forms. 
References to some of the more important will be found in the 
Zoological Record for 1887, 1890, 1893 and 1896. 


CHEILOSTOMATA. 

Membranipora bengalensts, Stoliczka. 

The species was orginally found in 1868 in the estuary of 
the Matla River and in pools containing from one-third to one- 


1 Ann. Mag. Nat. Hitt. (Series 3), i, 1858, p 169, pi rii. 

* Ibid. (Series 8), iii, 1859. pp. 833, 335, 841. 

* Mitchell in Quart. Joum. After. 8ci. (Series 3), ii, 1862, p 61. 

4 Joum, Asiat. Soc, Bengal , 1906, p. 59. 

4 Ibtd,, pfcrt ii, 1869, p. 55, pi. xii. 
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fifth of sea-water, i.e., in water which contained from one-third to 
one-fifth of the percentage of the salts present in ordinary sea¬ 
water. Both Mr. C. Paiva and I have recently searched in vain 
for it in the same pools; but I have found what I take to be dead 
and worn specimens on bricks in the Matla estuary. The types 
are in the collection of the Indian Museum, but appear to be in very 
bad condition, having been preserved in glycerine. They have been 
submitted, together with the whole collection of marine species, 
to Miss Thornley, of Liverpool, for examination. 

Merribranipora is one of the few Oheilostomous genera, which 
inhabits brackish water. One species is common in ditches on 
parts of the English coast; but no form has as yet been found in 
pure fresh water. The genus is cosmopolitan and essentially 
littoral. 


CTENOSTOMATA. 

Paludicella. 

Carter has recorded an indeterminate species from Bombay 
(brackish water) and what may be the same or another form of the 

f enus occurs in brackish pools and canals in the Ganges delta. 

have not yet had an opportunity of examining it critically. 
Kraepelin (op. cit ., p. 159, foot-note) recognized two species, JP. 
ehrenbergii, van Beneden, and P. mulleri , Kraepelin, as occurring 
in Germany, the former having a wide distribution in Europe and 
North America in brackish and even fresh water near the mouths 
of large rivers. P. mulleri is very close to the genus Victorella , 
which is distinguished from Paludicella by the fact that in the 
latter the zocecia do not stand upright, while in Victorella , al¬ 
though direct budding of new zooocia from old ones take place, the 
older zocecia are vertical and not adherent to the stolon, which 
is more distinct than in Paludicella . Probably the Indian form, if 
it is distinct from Victorella , is identical with one of the European 
species. 


Victorella pavtija, Kent. 

This species has only been recorded hitherto from a few local¬ 
ities in England and Germany, its small size and plant-like appear¬ 
ance probably having caused it to be overlooked. It is common on 
sticks and water-plants in brackish pools and canals at Dhappa 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, and also in tanks at Port Can¬ 
ning, the water of which contains a much larger proportion of 
salt. The species grows very luxuriantly in Lower Bengal and 
the zocecia arise close to one another, but I do not find any 
structural difference from the English form such as would justify 
the creation of a new species. 
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H 18 LOPU lacustris, Carter. 

This is by far the most strictly lacastrine of the Otenostomes, 
being found xn perennial pools of fresh water in the centre of 
India. Stoliczka (op. cit., p. 55) states that it probably takes the 
place in fresh water of the brackish-water Memoranipora bengalen- 
sis; but I have only been able to find it on two occasions, or rather 
two series of occasions (January and February), and in one pool. 
Carter’s specimens were attached to shells of Paludina; mine were 
on the leaves of Valimeria spiralis and were growing in a pool 
without the slightest shade. In my former note I neglected to say 
that the tentacles were of uniform length when fully extended. 
The stolon, which occasionally joins two zocecia, is quite rudiment¬ 
ary and is no more than a narrowed posterior portion of the 
anterior zocecium. It is most apparent at the growing extremities 
of young colonies, but can occasionally be detected in other in¬ 
stances. 

Hialopia is distinguished from Paludicella and Victorella 
by the possession of a well-developed gizzard, as well as by 
the curious structure of the aperture and the absence of a funiculus. 
If I am right in regarding Norodonia , Jullien, as synonymous, the 
genus ranges from Central India to Southern China. I have seen 
a form 1 in the Malay Peninsula which belongs to the Indian 
species. 


PHYLACTOL^MATA. 

Plumatella. 

Including Plumatella and Alcyondla according to Allman 
(1878); Plumatella and Hyalinella according to Jullien (1885); and 
Plumatella according to Kraepelin (1887). 

This genus is probably the most difficult apiong those repre¬ 
sented,in fresh water, because of its great variability both as re¬ 
gards individual colonies and as regards races or sub-species and 
more or less constant varieties. There can be no doubt that the 
massive agglutinated forms once known as Alcyonella are simply 
phases, produced by environment, of the same genus, from which 
they arise and into which they may lapse; but little information 
is available regarding variations produced by external conditions 
m other respects. The study is further complicated by the fact 
that although many of the form are probably cosmopolitan, they 

1 By the kindness of Miss L. Thomley, of Liverpool, I have been able to. 
examine specimens collected by Mr. H. 0. Robinson apd myself in autumn 
in a small lake near Jalor in the Siamese Malay States. The spirit in whloh 
they were preserved having dried up, they agree closely with Jnllien's de¬ 
scription of Norodonia canibodiensis , differing from Indian specimens found 
in January and February in the absence of spines at the corners of the 
aperture. I cannot regard this as more than a varietal difference.—N. A. t 
lS-i-07. 
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have been little worked at outside Europe and temperate North 
America. Kraepelin recognizes four species of the genus, 1 
P. princeps , P. philippinensis, P . polymorpha and P. punctata . The 
last of these has only been recorded from Europe and North America, 
on neither of which continents has it been taken in many localities; 
but I have recently found it in Calcutta. P. philippinensis has only 
been found in the archipelago from which its name is derived; while 
forms which may be included in the remaining “ species ” have 
been recorded from most parts of Europe, from many localities 
in North and South America, from temperate and tropical Asia, 
and from several parts of Africa and Australasia. 

As Kraepelin's monograph is in many respects the most com¬ 
plete as yet available, it may betaken as a basis for a discussion of 
the classification of Plumatella; but any such discussion is bound 
to have results which are rather negative than positive, until not 
only the European and North American but also the South Ameri¬ 
can, Asiatic and African forms have been more thoroughly col¬ 
lected, described, figured and compared. What is said at preseut 
is said in a tentative manner, merely to prepare the way for 
further investigations. I hope to have an opportunity of figuring 
Indian examples on another occasion. 

The following are translations of Kraepelin’s diagnosis of 
P. princeps and P. polymorpha , the two “ species” in which he 
grouped together the whole of the Holarctic forms not included in 
P. punctata. 

P. princeps :— “ Stem tubular, branching continuously, with 
creeping and upright lateral offshoots. The latter either simple, 
branched like a stag’s antlers, or compacted together like turf, or, 
in extreme instances, agglutinated into massive clumps. Ectocyst 
generally with solid walls, of a deep brown colour and thickly 
encrusted, with a more or less prominent keel, which usually pas¬ 
ses through a broad delta-like area into a very sharply separated 
soft zone surrounding the aperture. The statoblasts (on a firm 
support) of two kinds; those suirounded by a ring of air cells 
elongate, 0*36—0*57 mm. long and 0*2—5*3 mm. broad; the relative 

proportions of breath and length as 1 to 1*58—as 1 to 1*28. 

The sessile form generally larger and broader (0 4—0*5 mm. long 
and U*3—0*4 mm. broad), very variable in form, with a delicate 
serrated margin. Number of tentacles, 42 to 48 (so far as it is at 
present investigated)/’ (Deutche Susswasser Bryozoen, i, p. J19). 

P. polymorpha :—“ Stem tubular, with creeping and upright 
lateral offshoots. The latter either simple, branched like a stag’s 
antlers, or compacted together like turf, or agglutinated into 
massive clumps. Ectocyst generally with delicate walls, often 
quite hyaline (especially in the younger offshoots), or straw- 
coloured, more seldom of a deep brown colour with a sharply 
separated hyaline zone surrounding the aperture. Keel generally 
absent, sometimes, however, prominent even in hyaline forms. 


' I For a recent account of the distribution of Plumatella nee Zykoff in 
Zool. Ann, xxv., p. 181. 
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StatoblastB on firmer supports often of two forms (on leaves gener¬ 
ally only of one). Floating statoblast roundish oval, medallion- 
shaped, 0*214 to 0*53 mm. long and 0*2 to 0*413 mm. broad ; relative 
proportions of breadth and length as 1 to 1—as 1 0 to 1*5; the 
sessile form often with reticulated markings on its margin, not 
differing fundamentally in form or size from that of P. princeps." 
(ibid., p. 122.) 

The form described by the same author under the name of 
Plumatella philippinensis is diagnosed as follows:—“Colony 
branched like a stag’s antlers, only with horizontal creeping 
branches, very stout. The ramifications frequently afford a character¬ 
istic representation of a “ Dichasium," inasmuch as the main axis 
apparently ends in seven short unbranched little tubes between 
two approximately equal stout lateral axes. Tubes almost uni¬ 
form, dark reddish brown (generally even the youngest), some¬ 
what burnished, not encrusted, strongly keeled, but with the 
region round the aperture not hyaline. This region level (in spirit 
specimens), closing the aperture like the lid of a box. Statoblasts 
which are provided with a ring of air-cells resembling those of 
P. emarginata , of a deep brown colour; length 0*4 to 0*471 mm., 
breadth 0*2 to 0*255 mm. Relative proportions of breadth and 
length as 1 to 1*7—as 1 to 2*07. Number of tentacles uncertain. 
Fundus of the stomach conical, tapering to a point.” (ibid., p. 118, 
note.) 

P. punctata is easily distinguished from any of the above by 
its thickened hyaline ectocyst, which causes it to resemble Lopho - 
pus to some extent. The forms ( punctata , Hancock; vesicularis , 
Leidy ; vitrea , Hyatt, and cophydea , Kafka) included in this spe¬ 
cies by Kraepelin appear to be synonymous. P. vesicularis and 
P. vitrea constitute Jullien’s genus Hyalinella, which is unnecessary. 

The diagnosis of P. philippinensis is clear enough; but those 
of P. pnnceps and P. polymorpha are so full of (qualifying words 
that they are useless in the determination of specimens. Granted 
that Plumatella punctata and P. philippinensis are distinct species, 
only two courses seem at all permissable as regards the remainder 
of the forms which have been described in the genus and in 
Alcyonella , viz., either to regard them for the present as one ex¬ 
tremely variable species with a number of more or less constant 
subspecies and varieties, and liable to undergo a number of tempo¬ 
rary changes owing to the effect of environment on the individual 
colony; or to treat every adequately described form which has not 
actually been proved to be a temporary phase as a distinct species. 
Even granted that Kraepelin's diagnoses of his two species are 
sufficiently exact, it does not seem legitimate (especially when well- 
known names are concerned) to give new names to previously de¬ 
scribed forms, however great the confusion regarding them may be, 
if it is possible to discover whst form the author of the earliest 
recognizable description had in his mind; and Kraepelin himself 
gives an elaborate synomony. Moreover, he refers to his P. prin- 
ceps as consisting of the “ Emarginata-JReihe 99 and to his P.poly- 
morpha as consisting of the “ Bepens-Beihe 99 of the genus. S(o far 
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as the forms in India are concerned, it is not impossible that only 
two species, both rather variable, occur, in addition to P. punctata f 
but in any case it would be preferable to name them P. emar - 
ginata, 1 Allman, and P. repens (Linn.). As a matter of opinion, 
I think it probable that at least three Species distinct from 
P. punctata and P. philippinensis , are found. That all of these 
forms can be identified with European “ species ” is a powerful 
argument for their being regarded as specifically distinct 


Plumatella repens (Linn.) 

P. repens and coralloides, Allman , pp. 93 and 103, pi. v and 
pi. vii, figs. 1-4; Alcyonella fungosa, ibid., p. 87, pi. iii, figs. 
1—7 ; P. polymorpha vars. a and ft. (partim) Kraepelin , pp. 122, 
123, pi. vi, figs. 112, 119; pi. v, fig. 22, pi. vii, figs. 139—142. 

Carter, following Allman in his identification, recorded 
P. repens from Bombay, and several phases of the same species occur 
commonly in Calcutta. The most abundant of these iB identical 
with Allman’s P. repens var. fi. In this form the zocecia are 
frequently not adherent, the surface is but feebly encrusted 
and has only a faint tinge of colour; there is no keel or furrow, 
and the free zocecia are quite cylindrical without a clearly defined 
distal zone. The statoblasts are very variable. Those adapted for 
floating resemble Allman’s fig. 7 on his plate v, or Kraepelin’s fig. 
139 on his plate vii. Sometimes, however, the zocecia are recum¬ 
bent, as in Allman’s var. a . Under certain conditions either of 
these two phases may pass into the forms referred to by Allman as 
P. coralloides and Alcyonella fungosa , and, in this case, the floating 
statoblasts also become modified in most though not in all instances 
and have the irregular outline of Kraepelin’s fig. 140 on pi. vii 
of his monograph. I have found specimens in which different 
parts of the same colony could be assigned to the three different 
forms, while intermediate stages were not absent. 

The mode of occurrence of the different phases is interesting. 
Allman’s var. a I have found on the under surfaces of bricks 
on which there was considerable area but very little space above 
or below, between the leaves of rushes and on the shells of Paludina,* 
while the same author’s var. which is commoner in Calcutta, 
here occurs chiefly on the stems of water-plants, especially of 
grasses growing near the edges of the tanks, and on the hanging 
roots of Pistia stratiotes . 

These same structures frequently form the support of the 
Sponges Spongilla carteri and S. cramsma , and it is when the 
Sponges and the Polyzoon settle down together that the latter is 
forced to undergo the modifications which change it into the 
phases fungosa and coralloides . As the sponge grows round the 


1 Strictly speaking the specific name should be Plumatella benedent, as 
Alcyonella benedent was described before Plumatella emarginata. 

* Never on those of Ampullaria, which offer a more extensive area, but 
are more frequently carried by the molluscs oat of the water. 
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base of the zoceoia the latter are pressed together and become elon¬ 
gated in proportion to the extent to which they are buried. If 
the aperture were not on the external surface of the Sponge, the 
polypide would be unable to expand its tentacles and so would 
perish for want of food. The relationship between the Sponge and 
the Polyzoon, although it occurs very commonly, is a casual one, 
probably beneficial rather to the Sponge, as giving it additional 
support, than to the other organism. Some of the largest examples 
of Spongilla carteri I have found have been permeated by colonies 
of P. repens (coralloides ), the zocecia of which had reached a great 
length before undergoing division, but had bifurcated many times 
over on the outside of the sponge without ever extending much 
beyond it. In smaller specimens the tubes are frequently simple 
or have only branched to a slight extent. 

P. repens , as far as Calcutta is concerned, occurs most com¬ 
monly, if not only during the rains and in winter. Under natural 
conditions it does not appear to bo very prolific of statoblasts in 
this locality; but if a colony is kept in a glass of water it soon 
produces both floating and sessile forms in considerable abundance. 
In the tanks these bodies appeal 1 to be more numerous towards the 
end of the rains and at the beginning of the hot weather than 
during the intervening cool season. I have often found P. repens 
and P. emarginata growing together on the same brick or plant. 

Plumatella emarginata, Allman 

P. emarginata and stricta, Allman, pp. 99, 104, pi. vii, figs. 
5-10; P. princeps var. emarginata, Kraepelin, p. 120, pi. iv, figs. 
108; pi. v, fig. 123; Alcyonella benedeni, id., p. 119, pi. iv, fig. 
113. 

The only difference between P. emarginata and P. stricta is that 
the latter has no furrow and keel on the zocecia. I find every varia¬ 
tion between a well developed furrow and keel and complete absence 
of both these features in specimens from Calcutta ; indeed, thev are 
not equally developed, in some cases, on all the zooecia of the 
same colony. Regarding the two forms as identical, P. emar¬ 
ginata may be recognized by its densely pigmented zocecia with 
their pale distal zone, and by the more or less elongated form of 
its statoblasts. The diameter of the tubes is generally smaller 
than is the case with P. repens , but their walls are stouter. When 
the two species are growing together the contrast between them is 
very striking even to the naked eye. Agglutinated colonies with 
parallel, vertical tubes {Alcyonella benedeni Allman) often occur 
together with the more diffuse phase during the winter months. 

Carter has recorded P. stricta from Bombay. Both forms are 
common in the Calcutta tanks on floating sticks and submerged 
bricks. I have found statoblasts closely resembling those of the 

* Strictly speaking the specifio name should be Plumatellu benedeni , as 
Alcyonella benedeni was described before Plwnatella emargxnata. 
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species floating on the surface of small artificial reservoirs in May 
at Kurseong in the Eastern Himalayas (alt. 5,000 feet). P . emor- 
ginata has also been recorded from the Malay Peninsula, Japan, 
Australia and South America, as well as as from Europe and North 
America. 

My remarks as to seasonal occurrence and the production of 
statoblasts in P. reverts apply also to this form. 


Plum ate lla allmani, Hancock. 

P. allmani, P. diffusa, P. jugalis, P. dumortei and (P) P. elegans, 
Altman , pp. 105, 106, 107,108, pi. vi, figs. 1, 2 ; pi. viii. P. princeps 
(part.) and P. polymorpha ( part .), Kraepelin , pp. 199, 122. 

It is very difficult to draw up an exact definition of the forms 
1 have grouped under the name P. allmani; indeed, it is even 
possible that they are not specifically distinct from those grouped 
together as P. emurginata; but in India, at any rate, the former 
not only merge into one another, but have certain characters in 
common by which they may be distinguished from the latter. 
In the first place, the pigmentation of the zooecia, which is more 
intense in older than in younger colonies, is less intense, if it is 
present, in what I call P. allmani than in what I call P. emargi- 
nata , and is more translucent even when it is definitely present; 
in the second, the zooecia are irregular in outline and are more or 
less contracted at their bases, unless the colony is actually under 
tension ; while, in the third, although the free statoblasts are 
always elongated as a whole, with rounded ends, the central 
capsule, which varies greatly in shape, is small as compared with 
the ring of air cells. Kraepelin considers the proportions of the 
statoblast a very important character in differentiating P. prin¬ 
ceps from P. polymorpha , although this is not a specific feature 
in P. philippinensis. I find, however, that in certain cases they 
are by no means constant, and the limits of variation given by 
Kraepelin himself are considei*able. 

The forms referred to by me as P. allmani were found in 
September attached to the leaves and stems of various water- 
plants floating on the surface and growing at the edge of the lake 
Bhim Tal in Kumaon (altitude 4,500 feet). A large number of 
specimens were obtained, some beiiur apparently much younger than 
others, although all the colonies weie small, covering less than a 
square inch in area. It seemed possible at first sight to separate 
them into two lots, the extreme phase of one of which agreed 
exactly with Hancock’s figure of P. allmani , while that of the other 
closely approached Allman’s P. elegans. A closer examination, 
however, showed a large number of intermediate stages not only 
as regards colonies but also as regards individual zooecia. All 
the colonies agreed in being adherent to their supports so far as 
the proximal and middle parts of the zooecia were concerned; but 
in tubse which were attached to plants with divided leaves, the 
zooecia often extended across the space between two leaflets. This 
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is what I mean when T talk of the colony being under tension. 
In such cases the zooecia were elongated, slender, cylindrical and 
^often sinuous, while their keels, probably owing to the necessity 
for strength, were well developed throughout; the degree of 
pigmentation varied somewhat, but was never great. In colonies 
•growing on comparatively broad leaves, however, the zooecia were 
stouter and shorter and were all more or less swollen at their 
distal extremity, the degree to which the keel was developed vary¬ 
ing considerably even as regards different zooecia of the same 
■colony. A further difference in such colonies could also be ob¬ 
served in reference to their apparent age. In some of them no 
•growing or perfect statoblasts were present, and the valves of the 
statoblast from which the colony had originated still adhered to 
it. In such colonies practically no pigment was present in the 
zooecia, which were very little distorted and had the form of those 
■of P. diffusa . In other colonies, growing under the same condi¬ 
tions, almost every polypide bore a considerable number of stato¬ 
blasts. In such colonies the zooecia were pigmented at the base 
of the free portion to a variable extent and often had a more or 
iess “claviform 99 outline, the distal extremity being swollen and 
-distorted. The proximal, adherent part of each zooecia was always 
devoid of pigment and was often so distinct as to have almost the 
appearance of a stolon. 

There was no difference between the statoblasts of those forms 
which resembled P. elegant and of those which agreed with P. all - 
mani. In both, sessile statoblasts were present as well .as free 
ones. The latter were very little smaller than the former, but 
their air cells occupied a considerable, although very variable, 
porportion of their bulk; the margins of the sessile onus were 
reticulated and entire. Many of the free statoblasts agreed (ex¬ 
cept that the central portion of the capsule was smooth) with 
Allman’s figure (pi. viii, fig. 9) of that of P. elegant, having a 
circular or almost circular capsule but a moderately elongated 
outline as a whole. 1 n others the capsule was distinctly oval and 
occupied a greater part of the statoblast. Such statoblasts were 
lunate in side view. 


Plumatella punctata, Hancock. 

P. punctata, Kraepelin, p. 126, pi. iv, figs. 110, 115, 116; 
pL v, figs. 124, 125; pi. vii, figs. 153, 154. 

During the present month (January 1907) I have found this 
very distinct species growing luxuriantly, together with P. repens 
And P. emarginata, on the leaves and stems of water-plants in a fc 
tank in the Calcutta Zoological Gardens. Mjf specimens agree 
with Kraepelin’s var. densa. The statoblasts are large and of 
the same author’s “ autumn form.” The name of the species is 
derived from the spotted appearance of the colonies due to the 
dark stomachs of the polypides seen through the transparent 
ectocyst. 
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Lophopus. 


Forms which may belong to this genus have been recorded on 
two occasions from India, from Bombay by Carter (op. cit.) 
and from Madras by Mitchell (op. cit .). Regarding the examples* 
from Madras no information is available, while Hyatt, relying on* 
Carter’s description of the Bombay form, placed this form in the 
genus PectinateUa. As no further specimens have been examined, 
the generic position of “ PectinateUa carteri” as Hyatt called it, 
must remain doubtful. The form here noted has already been 
described from Queensland and is very closely related to the^ 
common Lophopus crystallinus, which is widely distributed in 
Europe and North America. Another form, having an almost cir¬ 
cular statoblast, has been described from Brazil . 1 The genus is* 
easilv recognized on account of its large, simple statoblasts and 
swollen, hyaline ectocyst. From PectinateUa it is distinguished 
by the absence of hooks on the statoblasts. 


Lophopus ledenfeldi , 8 Ridley. (Plate ii. figs. 1-4). 

Ij. ledenfeldi, Ridley in Journ. Linn. Soc. xx, p. 64, pL 2, 189& 

Differentiated from L. crystallinus (Pallas) by the shape of its 
statoblasts, which are distinctly truncated at one or both ends and 
are devoid of the pointed prolongations of the two extremities 
which occur in those of the northern species. The tentacles aro 
also longer and more slender. 

Habitat: Bhim Tal (lake), Kumaon : alt. 4,500 feet. On root* 
of Lemna and stems of other water-plants. September, 1906. 

Remarks: The form of the colonies and polypidesagrees very 
closely with that of European.specimens, so far as it is possible to 
judge without actual comparison of living specimens ; but I think 
that both polypides and colonies are smaller than those which com¬ 
monly occur in northern latitudes and that the tentacles (which* 
number from 20 to 30, are distinctly longer in proportion to their girth. 
No colony was seen which measured more than about 3 mm. in 
length and 2 mm. in breadth ; but such colonies contained a large- 
number of polypides. The development of the ectocyst was fully- 
equal to that commonly found in L. crystallinus , each colony when 
retracted resembling a small mound of transparent jelly, in which 
the yellow stomachs of the polypides could be detected. The 
polypides were arranged in palmate formation. The statoblasts,, 
on which alone I rely in regarding this form as specifically distinct 
from L. crystallinus and identical with L, ledenfeldi , measured 
on an average 1 mm. by 0*6 mm., and were fairly uniform 


1 Meissner in Qes natur. Freund*, Berlin, 1893, p 260, figs 1 and 2. 

* In this p« per at originally read I regarded the Kumaon Lophopue at * 
new aperies, and called it L. Himalayan** I now think that this was mm 
error.—N A., 27-1-07 
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in size. Some colonies contained only a few. and those mostly 
not yet fully developed; others contained a considerable num¬ 
ber. Numerous statoblasts, which were easily distinguished from 
those of Phmatella by their large size, were found on the surface 
of the lake. Their margins were generally broken and therefore 
irregular. (Plate II, fig. 2). 

List of Polyzoa recorded from Fresh and Brackish Water 

in India. 

Cheilostomata 

Membranipora bengalensis , Stoliczka. Ganges delta (brackish 

water). 

Ctenostomata 

Victorella pavida, Kent .. Ganges delta (brackish 

water). 

? Paludicella , sp. ... ... Bombay and Ganges delta 

(brackish water). 

Hislopia lacustris, Carter ... Nagpur and Calcutta. 

(fresh water). 

Phylactommata 

Plumatella repens (Linn.) ... Bombay and Calcutta. 

„ emarginata , Allman ... „ » » 

„ allmaniy Hancock ... Bhim Tal, Kumaon (4,500 

feet). 

„ punctata , Hancock ... Calcutta. 

Lophopus ledenfeldi , Ridley ... Bhim Tal, Kumaon (4,500 

feet), 

P LophopuSy sp. ... ... Madras. 

Pectinatella ? carteriy Hyatt ... Bombay. 


Explanation of Plate II. 

Figs. 1—4. Statoblasts of Lophopus ledenfeldiy Ridley, all 
highly magnified. 

Fig. 1; perfect statoblast. 

Fig. 2; broken statoblast from surface of lake. 

Fig. 3; central portion of a single valve of statoblast, from 
within. 

Fig, 4; edge of statoblasts more highly magnified. 

Fig. 5. Young example of Irene ceylonenpis Browne, from a 
specimen recently preserved in formaline, x 6. 








14 * Indian Logie as preserved In Tibet* 

By MahImahopIdhyIya Satis Chandra VidyIbh Osaka, 

M.A., M.R.A.S. 

On an examination of some volumes of the Tibetan Block 
Prints brought down to Calcutta by the late Tibet Mission! and of 
two volumes of the Hodgson collection, graciously lent to me 
by Mr. F. W. Thomas of the India Office London, I have come 
across twenty-five Indian Buddhist works on Logic in faithful 
Tibetan translations. The following pages give a short account 
of these twenty-five works that were composed in India between 
400—1200 a.d. With the exception of Nos. 11 and 13, the 
Sanskrit originals of whioh were, under unique circumstances, 
discovered among the palm-leaf manuscripts preserved in the 
Jain temple of sfintinSth, Cambay, these works are no longer 
available in India or Nepal and were probably destroyed 
on the decline of Buddhism here. But they have been care¬ 
fully preserved in Tibet in literal translations. These transla¬ 
tions, of which I have appended a brief notice, are most valuable, 
as they will throw a flood of light on the development of Logic in 
India and will serve as connecting links between the ancient 
Nyaya of Gotama about 500 B.c. and the modern Nyfcya of 
Gaftgeia Upadhyftya in 1400 a.d. They, moreover, show that 
Logic was cultivated not in MithilS and Nadia alone, but also as 
far as in Ka4mira in the north, in Andhra in the south and 
Nfilandft in Madhyade£a. 

1. Pramdna-samuccaya 1 (Tibetan: Tshai-ma-kun-lag-fetug-na, 
meaning “a collection of proofs” in verse) by Dignftga (Tib.: 
Phyogg-kyi-glaft-po). 

The work which consists of 13 leaves (leaf 1—13) of the 
Tangyur, jgdo, ce, begins with an invocation to Buddha and is 
divided into six chapters whiqh are named, respectively, as 
follows:—(1) pratyakga, Tib.: ®fion-sum, or sense-perception; 
(2) svirthfinum&na, Tib.: rafi-don-gyi-rje-dpag* or inference 
for one’s own self; (3) pararth&num&na, Tib.: gshan-gyi-don- 

K ’-jje-ipag, or inference for the sake of others; (4) tri-r upa- 
u, Tib : tshul-sum-gtan-tshigg, or three phases of the 
middle term, and upamSna-kbapdana, Tib.: 4pe-dad-<lpe-ltar- 
gnan-pa, or “ comparison, that is, recognition of a thing from the 
perception of a similar thing, is no separate proof ”; (5) 4abd$- 
numSna-nirfisa, Tib.: ggra-rje-dpag-mm, that is, “ word or testi¬ 
mony is no separate proof ”; and (0) ny&yavayava, Tib. trigg- 
pafei-yan-lag, or parts of a syllogism. 

1 Probably the same as 11 Tbe S'astra on the grouped inferences ” 
Vid* I*feting edited by Takakusa p. 187. 
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Dignaga, who compiled this work named samuccaya , is de¬ 
scribed in the concluding lines to be the vanquisher of opponents in 
all quarters and to be as strong as an elephant. 1 

The work was translated into Tibetan by an Indian sage named 
Svar^ftyudha, Tib.: (?ser-gyi*go-cha, of the monastery of ffeg-palp- 
dge-gnae (place of knowledge and virtue) and a Tibetan interpret¬ 
er named Dad-pahi-seg-rab (of faithful wisdom). 

2. Pramnnasamuccaya-vrtti (Tib.: Tshad-ma-kun-lag-fetua 
pabi-bgrel-wa)—a commentary in prose on work No. 1 by Dig- 
nftga himself. Ifc extends over 83 leaves (leaf 13—96) of the Tan- 
gyur, mdo, ce, and is divided into six chapters corresponding to 
those of the original text. Led on by the command of Manju- 
nfttha (the god of learning) Dignaga, the great disputant of 
sharp intellect, wrote this commentary. His £astra is as deep as 
the ocean.* 

The commentary was translated into Tibetan, at the com¬ 
mand of the king Rigg-ldan-rgyal-po, by the famous Indian sage 
Vasudhara-rakgita, who was, as it were, the crest-gem of logicians, 
and the Tibetan interpreter Sha-ma-dge-fcgnen-seh-rgyal. 8 


11 

(Tangynr, ©do, ce, leaf 13). 

.e\wr q$pr §=*]*r§* 

(Tangyur, ©do, ce, leaf 96). 

^ S9 S> 

(9* T’ *rg-q^ ^ ) 

q|^-|c*yrg-q|^arqq-z^' | j 


(Tangynr, ©do, oe, leaf 96). 
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3. Pramtitna-safiiuccaya-vrtti (Tib.: Tshad-ma-kun-lag-fetug- 
pahi-hgrel-wa)—a commentary in prose on No. 1 by Dignaga 
•himself. It seems that the Sanskrit originals of Nos. 2 and 3 were 
identical though the Tibetan versions are different. It extends 
over 84 leaves of the Tangyur, mdo, ce (leaf 96—180) and begins 
with an invocation to Buddha. "At the end of the 6th chapter it 
is stated that the commentary was translated into Tibetan by the 
Indian sage Svarpayudha, Tib: Grs©r-gyi-go*cha (in the monastery 
of S>i-wahi-<ige-gna§) and the Tibetan interpreter Da(|-pa-£eg- 
rab. 


4. Viidl&malavati-n&ma-pramdna-sarnuccaya-fikR (Tib.: Yang 

C dad-dri-ma-me^-pa-dah-ldan-pa-sheg-bya-wahi-tshag- ma -kun- 
|jtug-pabi-bgrel-k4a<l)—a comprehensive commentary in prose 
on No. I by Jinendrabodhi (Tib: Rgy al-d wan-blo-grog). It ex¬ 
tends over 359 leaves of the Tangyur constituting the volume re 
of section mdo. It begins with an invocation to Buddha and ends 
with stating that Jinendrabodhi, the commentator, was a vener¬ 
able countryman of the Bodhisattva. The commentary was trans¬ 
lated into Tibetan by the Tibetan interpreter Rdo-rje-rgyal- 
tntshan with the assistance of the interpreter D ge-slon-dpal-Jdan- 
$>lo-gros. 

5. Nyfiya-pravefo-nflma-pramana-prakarana 1 (Tib.: Tshad- 
ma-rigg-par-hjug-pahi-ggo-shes-bya-wani-rab-tu-byed-pa)—a trea¬ 
tise on proofs in verse named “ an entrance to logic ” by Dignaga. 
It extends over five leaves of the Tangyur, mdo, ce (leaf 183—188), 
and begins with an invocation to Manju-6ri-kumara-bliftta. It 
was translated into Tibetan by the great Kasmirian PandRa Sar- 
vajna-6ri-rakgita (Tib.: Thamg-cacJ-mkhyen-dpal-bsruh) and the 
famous ffakya Bhiksu Rgyal-mtshan-dpal-fczan, in the great Sa- 
skya monastery. 

6. Pram&na-6&stra-prave$a (Chinese: Ga-yen-mid-gshah-cin- 
lihi-lun, Tib.: Tshad-mahi-bgtan-Jjcog-rig-pa-la-hjug-pa)—“ an 
entrance to the science of proofs ” in verse by Dignaga. It con¬ 
sists of five leaves (leaf 188—193) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and 
begins with an invocation to Manju-ghoga. The original text, 
which had been written in Sanskrit verse by Dignaga, was trans¬ 
lated into Chinese by the Chinese interpreter Tha*sam : tsan. 
The Chinese version was translated into Tibetan by the Chinese 
scholar Dge-^eg-sih-gyan and the Tibetan monk gton-gshon, in 
the Sa-gkya monastery. 

7. Hetu-cahra-hamaru 8 ( Tib: Qtan-tshigg-kyi-hkhor-lo- 

gtan-la-dwab-pa)—“ establishment of the wheel of reasons ” in 
verse by Dignaga. It consists of only one leaf of the Tangyur, 
mdo, ce (leaf 193—194) and begins with an invocation to Manju- 
&I-kum£rabhtLta, as well as to the Omniscient Buddha, the de¬ 
stroyer of the net of errors* The subject of the treatise is the 


1 Probably the same as Njiya-dvara-foatra (Bunyiu Nanjio, Nos. 1223, 
12241 . Vide I-tsing, edited by Takakasu, p. 180. 

* Probably the same as Praifiapti-heta*saipgraha llstra. Vide I-tsing, 
'edited by Takakasu, p. 187. 
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ninefold relation tbat exists between the middle term and the major 
term. It was translated into Tibetan by the sage Bodhisattva of 
Za-hor and the Bhikju Dharmafoka. 

8. Pramana-vtlrtika-kHrika (Tib.: Tsha4«ma-rnam-bgrebgy» 
tshigV-memorial verses on the explanation of proofs,” by 
Dbarmakirti. It extends over 64 leaves (1945—2585) of the 
Tangynr, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation to Manjn-6ri- 
knm&rabhfita. The four chapters, into which the work is divi¬ 
ded, are styled as follows :—(1) svarth&numana, Tib. : rafi-gi-don- 
qeg-su-4pag-pa, or inference for one's own self; (2) pram&pa- 
siddhi, Tib.: tsha^-ma-grub-pa, or establishment of proofs; (3) 
pratyakga, Tib.: mnon-sum, or sense-perception; and (4) parar- 
thfinumSna, Tib: gshan-gyig-don-gyi-tshig, or words for the sake 
of others. The work concludes by stating that it was - written by 
the great sage Sri-Dharmakirti 1 who was unrivalled and whose 
fame and renown filled the earth. 8 It was translated into Tibetan 
by the Indian sage Subhuti-sri-6Snti and the Tibetan interpreter 
Dge-wahi-felo-grog. 

9. Pramdnavfirtika-vrtti (Tib.: Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi- 
bgrel-wa)—an explanatory commentary on Pramaga-vartika 
(So. 8) by Dbarmakirti. It extends over 115 leaves (leaf 420— 
535) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation to 
the Omniscient Buddha. In the concluding lines 8 Dharmakirti 
is described as a great teacher nnd dialectician, whose fame filled 
all quarters and on the earth who was, as it were, a lion pressing 
down the head of elephant-like debaters. 

10. Pramflna-viniicaya (Tib.: Tsbad-ma-rnam-par-neg-pa) 
—“ determination of proofs ” by Dharmakirti. It extends over 
88 leaves (leaf 259—347) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins 
with an invocation to Manju-&’i-kumfirabhfita. The three chap¬ 
ters into which it is divided are named respectively as follows: — 
(1) Pratyakga-sthfipana, Tib.: mnon-sum-gtan-la-^wab-pa, or 

t Dharmakirti ia farther described in the concluding lines of the 
PramftQav&rtikakirika to have been born in TuUlho-phyogs , or Southern 
India. 

(Tangynr, qpdo, ce, leaf 268). 

q\T^qfq-gq*^^*njrT^r|^-q | 

(Tangyur, ijido, oe, leaf 686 n) 
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establishment of sense-perception; (2) svarthinumana, Tib.: ran- 
gi-don-gyi-£jeg-8u-<lpag-pa, or inference for one’s own seif; an(l 
(8) parartha-numina, Tib: gshan-gyi-don-gyi-rjeg-su-ipag-pa, 
or inference for the sake of others. In the concluding lines 
Dharmakirti is described as a great sage of nnrivailed fame . 1 
The work was translated into Tibetan by the K&smirian P«q<Jita 
Parahitabhadra (Tib.: (rshan-la-phan-pa-fezari-po) and the Tibet¬ 
an interpreter Blo-ldan-seg-rab in the matchless city of Ka£mira* 

11. Nyflyabmdu-nfima-prakarana (Tib.: Rigg-pahi-thigg-pa- 
sheg-bya-wahi-rab-tu*byed-pa)—“ a treatise named a drop of 
logic M by Dharmakirti. It consists of eight leaves (leaf 847—855) 
of the Tangyur, mdo, she, and begins with an invocation to 
Manju-4ri-kumarabhuta. The three chapters into whieh it is 
divided are named, respectively, as follows :—(1) pratyakss. Tib. : 
mnon-sum, or sense-perception; (2) svarthanumana, Tib.: ]p]&g- 
gi-don-gyi rjes-su-^pag-pa, or inference for ono’s own self, and 
(3) pararthanumana, Tib.: gshan-gyi-don-rjes-su-ipag-pa, or 
inference for the sake of others In the concluding lines it is 
stated that “ Dharmakirti vanquished the Tirthikas without excep¬ 
tion in the manner as S'akyamuni had subdued the large army 
of Mara; and as the sun dispels darkness, the Nyayabindu has 
exterminated the Atmaka theory (that is, the Tirthika doctrine)— 
Wonderful !”* 

12. Nyfiyabindu-tikil (Tib. : Rigg-pahi thigg-pa-rgya-cher- 
hgrel-wa)—“adetailed explanation of Nyayabindu (No. 11)” by 
Vinitadeva (Tib.: Dul-wahi-lha). It extends over 43 leaves (leaf 
L—43a) of the Tangyur, mdo, she, and begins with an invoca¬ 
tion to Manju-Sri-kumarabhuta. The work was translated into 

_ jd __„_ __ 

l Dharmakirti was born in Southern India. 

11 

11 

V N5 

(Tangyur, qido, she, leaf 43). 

The reading in the thiid lino of the above terse reproduced in 

the excellent Russian edition of the Tibetan Nyiyabindn (by F. J. Sher- 
batski) seems to be a mistake for £!Cn V 
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Tibetan by the Indian sage Jinamitra and the interpreter of Shu- 
chen named Yande-ye-Aeg-gde. 

13. Nyfiyabindutikd 1 (Tib.: Rig* M,b‘-thiga-pal|i-rgya.oher- 
bgrel-wa)— 41 a detailed explanation of Nyavabindu (No ll ) 99 by 
Dharmottara (Tib.: Chog-mchog). It extends over 63 leaves 
(leaf 43—106) of the Tangynr, jgpdo, she, and begins with an 
invocation to Mafiju-A'ri-kum&r&bhuta. It was translated into 
Tibetan first by the Indian sage Jnana ’&rbha and the interpreter 
of Shn-chen named Gelong Dharm&loka, and afterwards neatly 
by the Indian sage Sumat»«kirti and the Tibetan interpreter 
<jfelong Blo-ldan-Aeg-rab, who obtained a copy of the work from 
the Middle Country (that is, Magadha). 

14. Nyfiyabindu-pUrvapak86-satHk?ipta (Tib. : Rigg-pahi- 
thigg pahi-pnyogg-gna-ma-mdor-badug-pa)—a summary of the 
objections to (or criticisms on) Nyayabindu, by Kamala-sila of 
wide fame. It extends over nine leaves (leaf 106—115) of the 
Tangyur, gido, she, and begins with an obeisance to the Supreme 
Blessed one. It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
ViAuddha-siA and the interpreter of Shu-chen named Gelong Dpal- 
rtsega-rak^ita. 

16. Nynyabindu»pindArtha % (Tib.: Rigg-p&Ui-thigg-p&hi-don- 
fcsdug-pa)—“ the purport of Nyavabindu ” by Jinamitra. It con¬ 
sists of one leaf only (leaf 115—116) of the Tangyur, ipdo, she, 
and begins with an invocation to Manju-Arl-kumftrabhata. Tt 
was translated into Tibetan by the Indian Teacher Surendra- 
bodhi and the interpreter of Shu-chen named Vande-ye-seg-gde. 

16. Hetubindu-nttma-prakarana (Tib. : (Ran-tshigg-kyi- 
thigg-pa-sheg-bya-wahi-rab-tu-byedpa)— 44 a treatise on a drop of 
reason *’ by Dharmakirti. It extends over 20 leaves (leaf 
355—375) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation 
to Buddha. The three chapters, into which it i divided, treat 
reNpectivoly of the following:—(l) svabhava, Tib.: rau-^shin- 
gyi-gtan-tshig-kyi gkabg, or the relation of identity between the 
reason (that is, middle terra) and the major term; (2) karya, 
Tib.: hbrag-buhi-gtan-tsliigg, or the relation of effect and cause 
between the middle term and the major terra; and (3) anupa- 
labdhi, Tib.: mi-dmigg-pahi-gtan-tRhigs, or the relation of non- 
perception between the middle term and the (heterogeneous) 
major term. 

17. Hetubindu-fikft (Tih. : Gtan-tshigg-kyi-thigg pa-rgya-cher- 
hgrel-wa)—“ a detailed explanation of Hetubindu ” by Vinita- 


t The Tibetan version of Nytyabindupki. bv Dharmottara, together with 
the Nysyabindu by Dharm»kirii has been edited by P. J Sherh&tslri and 
published in the St. Petersburg Bibliotheca RuHdhica series. 1904. 

The Kansk rit version of t.» e Nyiyabindntiki by Dbarraottara, together 
with N\fiyabindn, was edited by Prof. P. Peterson and published in the Bib¬ 
liotheca Indies series, Calcutta, 18R9 

* The original reading is: Nviyabindu-paoflirrht.” which may also be 
restored as ‘ Nyiyabindu-pin^lErthft or Kyiyabindu-piu^irirtha." The 
vneauiuir. according to the Tibetan version, is:— 1 “ the abridge! meaning of 
Nyijabindu. *' 
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dava (Tib*: Dul-wahi-lha). It extends over 89 leaves (leaf 
116—205) of the Tangynr, mdo, she, and begins with an invoca¬ 
tion to Bnddha. It is divided into three chapters, corresponding 
to those of the original No. 16. It was translated into Tibetan 
by the Indian teacher Prajfia-varma and the interpreter of Shu- 
cben named Gelong Dpal fettsegg-raktita. 

18. Hetubindu-vivarn+it (Tib.: (Han tshigg-thigg-pahi- 
hgrel-wa)—“an exposition of the Hetnbindu” by the Brahman 
Anita. 1 It extends over 170 leaves (leaf ^05—375) of the Tan- 
gyur, mdo, she. and begins with an invocation to Bhagav&n 
Vajradhara (Tib : I^m-ldan-hd*§-rdo-rje-hcha6-wa). It is divi¬ 
ded into four chapters treating respectively of :—(l) svabhiva, 
Tib.: ran-bshin, or relation of identity; (2) k&rya, Tib.: 
hbr&g-bn, or relation of effect and cause ; (3) annpalnbdhi, Tib. : 
mi-c^tnigg-pa, or relation oF non-perception ; and (4) Satjlakgapa- 
vyikhya, Tib : mtshan-nid drug-jj^a^-pa, or explanation of six 
cbara»*te« istics. The work concludes thu*: “ Tn the city of 
Kaforira, the pith of Jambudvipa, the commentary of Dharma- 
kirti who was the best of sages, was translated. From this trans¬ 
lation of Pmmana, the pith of holy doctrines, let the unlearned 
derive wisdom.” * 

19. Turk't-nyfiya-ndma-prakarana* (Tib.: Rtsod-pahi-riirg- 
pa-sheg-bya-wa-ri«b-tu bye4 pa)—“ a treatise on logical disputa¬ 
tion ” by Dharmakirti. It extends over 32 1* aves (leaf 384—416) 
of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation to Maiiju- 
vajra (Tib : Hjam-pahi-rdo-rjc). It was translated into Tibetan 
first by the great Indian sage .lnana-6ri-bhadra 4 and the Tibetan 
interpreter Gelong Dge-wahi*blo-gros. Subsequently, the transla¬ 
tion was retouched by the great Pashto Dipaukara and the inter¬ 
preter Gelong Dar-ma-gragg 

20. Jlumab >nu-par~tk8n b (Tib.: Uniigg-pa-Jjrtag-pa)—“an 
examination of the objects of thought” in verse by Dignaga. It 
consists of one leaf only (leaf 180) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and 
begins with an invocation to Buddha and all Bodhisa tvas. 


I Written variously hs * Aoita. ** “ Atmipt ” and '* Atnata.” 

5 j | 

» 'O 

(Tnngyur tpdo/she. loaf 376(a)). 

3 The original read* : Ttotn for Tarlca. The Tibetan equivalent is gtsod- 
pa, meaning ‘ <1 imputation ” 

* F*n bhndra the original reads: badha. Probaby Bame as No. 1173 
•(Bunyiu Vanii q. 

A lambada a Ararobana. 
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21. Jlambuna-parifaci-vrtti (Tib.: DnMgg-pa-brtftg-palii- 
ligrel)—a “commentary on Alamba^a-parikga (No. 20),” by 
Ihguaga himself. The work consists of two leaves only (leaf 
180— lfc2) of the Tangyur, ipdo, ce. 

22. Trlkftla-pariksa (Tib.: Dug-gsum-Jjrtag-pa)—“an ex- 
h mi nation of three times ” by Dignaga. It consists of one leaf 
(leaf lH2o—1836) of the Tangyur, lgido, ce, and was translated 
into Tibetan by the great Pagtjita S'antakara-gupta and the inter¬ 
preter Gelong Tshul-khrims-igyal mtshan. 

23. i>antdniintara~dddhi (Tib : Rgyu^-gslian-grub-pa)— 
“establishment of the continuity of succession (of momentary 
ideas) ” by Dharinakirti. It consists of four leaves (leaf 416— 
420) of the '1 angyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation to 
Man j u - sri - k um arabl i u ta. 

24. SambundkapariksQ’prakarana (Tib.: Hbrel-wa-Jjrtag- 
pahi rab-tu-byed-pa)—“a treatise on connection (of the sense- 
organs with the objects of sense) ” by Dharmakirti. It consists 
of two leaves only (leaf 3756—377a) of the Tangyur, mdo, ce, 
and begins with an invocation to Mahju-sri-Kumaiabhufca. It 
was translated into Tibetan by the Indian teacher Jnanagarbha 
and the interpreter Vande-nam-mkhag. 

25. Savnbnndknpanksft-vTtti (Tib. : Hgrel-wa-)jrtag-pahi- 
hgrel-wa)—“ a commentary ou Sambandhapaiiksa (No. 24) ” by 
Dharmakirti. It extends over seven leaves (leaf 377a—384a) of 
the Tangyur, mdo, ce, and begins with an invocation to Mafiju- 
ghogu. 



IS* Note on the Diet of Tea Garden Coolies in Upper 
Assam and its Nutritive Value. 

By Harold H. Mann, D.Sc. 


In tlie past few years quite a large number of investigations 
have been undertaken by Church, Leather, Hooper and others 
with regard to the composition of the foods commonly used by 
the people of India. Little, if anything, however, has been done 
to ascertain, not the value of individual foodstuffs, but that of 
the diet of which they form a part, except with regard to the 
minimum required. This last has been worked out with consider¬ 
able thoroughness in connection firstly with jails, and secondly 
with famine conditions. It seems, however, that a knowledge of 
the food value of Indian diets, not under special conditions like 
those of famine or scarcity, but in the regular course of daily 
life, will be of considerable value, and the present is a preliminary 
note designed to introduce the subject to the notice of those who 
are interested in the question, and to enable me to ask for oopera- 
tion in extending dietary studies to a large number of ihe races, 
castes, and groups living in India. 

The fact that 1 have been able to get together the details 
which follow is due to the system under which the coolies are 
employed in Upper Assam. It is very important that every 
coolie who can work should be kept in condition for w >rk, and 
hence it is customary when any man or woman is noticed to be 
becoming weak, anaemic, and unfit to do the regulsr daily task, 
to provide, under the supervision of the garden doctor, properly 
cooked food for them at what is called a ‘hotel/ to which they 
go, obtain and eat their rations before going to work in the 
morning and after returning from work in the evening. The 
existence of this so-called ‘hotel’ enabled me to obtain exact 
information as to the nature of the diet, which was regarded as 
sufficient and suitable by the coolies, and which was closely 
similar to that which they provided for themselves undei normal 
conditions. It has been found that the coolies usually improve 
in health under the diet of which I now give the amount and 
composition. 

I have obtained data from two very large properties on the 
Sadiya Road in Upper Assam. The figures are, however, so 
closely similar that one set of figures will be quite enough to re-. 
present the facts. It must he noticed, however,,that the amount 
of food calculated for men and women is the same, whereas in 
Europe and America it is customary in similar studies to only 
allow a woman four-fifths of the quantity provided for man. 
Tkis is explained by the fact that in Assam, during a large part 
of the year, both women and men arc doing similar work, and 
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hence will require the same nutritive material. A child is 
reckoned, on the average, as consuming half the food required 
for a man. 

This being the case, the ration allowed per adult man or* 
woman per day is as follows:— 


Rice 

... 14 chitaks 

or 

815 grammes 

Dal 

... 2 



115 

Salt 

... h 


»> 

19 

Spices 

1 

•** 1 tt 

»» 

»» 


Oil 

L 

... # 



n 

Potatoes 

... 2 

M 

»» 

115 

Onions 

j 

... 4 



14* 


The elements of this diet, as used, need some description. 

Rfice .—The rioe normally employed is that known on the* 
Calcutta market as coolie nee of the quality 4 Kazla No. 1.’ 
Occasionally, and on some gardens, the lower priced 4 Kazla No. 2 ’ 
is employed, hut this is not usual in Upper Assam. It is a brown 
or red rice, containing a considerable proportion of the inner 
coats of the husk attached to the grain, and is hence richer as a 
nutritive material than if polished white. One occurrence which 
has come under my notice illustrates this. A tea company recently 
obtained a higher type of rice, known on the Calcutta market 
as *.Umbra/ for their coolies. This was white and polished, but 
shortly afterward the coolies complained of it as not being as 
satisfying as the commoner grade. A higher grade rice is employ¬ 
ed in the hospitals known as * Kalchitu.’ Analysis of samples- 
of Kazla No. I and Kalchitu rice gave the following figures:— 


Kazla No. 1. 

Kalchitu Rice. 


% 

% 

Moist lire 

7*75 

5-75 

Oil 

111 

1-53 

# Albuminoids 

8*25 

10-06 

Carbohydrates, Ac. 

81*22 

81*46 

Crude Fibre 

15 

•10 

tAsh 

1*52 

110 


100*00 

100-00 

Containing Nitrogen 

1.32 

1.62 

tContaiuing Sand 

*56 

•11 


All the water in which the rice is cooked is eaten with it, so- 
that the nutritive value actually absorbed is that above given. 

Dal .—The Dal, the principal source of nitrogen in the food 
of the people of Bastern Bengal and Assam, in toe present c ase 
consisted of equal p ropor ti ons of Arhar (Cajanus indices) and 
MuMtm (Lens eoonfenta). Both of these are leguminous seeds 
of very considerable nutritive value. Both are grown, in small 
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quantities, in the neighbourhood of the garden where these were 
used, bat by far the greater amount is imported from Bengal, On 
analysis they, gave the following figures t— 


Arhar Dal. 

Masuri Dal. 


U /o 

% 

Moisture 

a-50 

5*66 

Oil 

303 

1*02 

* Albuminoids 

24*69 

25*12 

Carbohydrates, Ac. 

62-57 

65*37 

Crude Fibre 

1-79 

*39 

+Ash 

4-42 

2-44 


100*00 

100*00 

Containing Nitrogen 

3-95 

402 

fContaining Sand 

•21 

•29 


During the present season (1906) the prices of both rice and 
dal have been extraordinnrily high, ranging in May, when these 
data were obtained, from five to six rupees per maund for rice, and 
from four to five rupees per maund for either of the above dais. 
In the present instance, however, rice was always supplied at 
Rs. 3 per maund under the Inland Emigration Act under which 
the coolies are taken to Assam. 


Spices .—These consist of a mixture of Black pepper. Caraway 
and Coriander, which gave on analysis the following figures :— 


Black 

pepper. 

Caraway. 

Coriander. 


% 

% 

% 

Moisture 

6-76 

6-48 

4-21 

Oil 

7*86 

14-35 

17-68 

Albuminoids 

13*69 

19-25 

1519 

Carbohydrates 

56-66 

40-54 

37*31 

Crude Fibre 

9*77 

7 55 

14-63 

Ash 

5-26 

11-83 

10-98 


10000 

100*00 

100 00 

Containing Nitrogen 

2*19 

2*67 

318 

Containing Sand ... 

•20 

308 

2*42 

Mustard Oil .— All the fatty matter employed 

in cooking and 

eating these rations is in 

the form of oil from Mustard or Rape 


(Bramca sp.), a seed very extensively cultivated in the Assam 
valley, Ghi or clarified blitter is not used there. 

Vegetables .—The garden, where the results under discussion were 
obtained is situated in a district where potatoes are grown in large 
quantities. The onions shown in the ration are replaced as neces¬ 
sary by other vegetables, potherbs and whatever is obtainable of a 
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similar sort. It was impossible to submit the potatoes or onions 
to analysis at the time, and I could uot keep them. In calculating 
nutritive value of the diet 1 have, therefore, used the following 
figures, which will be certainly very close to the actual fact:— 

Potatoes. Onions. 

% % 

Oil ... ... ... -15 15 

Albuminoids ... ... 1*99 1*60 

Carbohydrates, etc. ... 20*86 11*00 

Combining all the analyses given it will be seen that the 
daily ration as set out will contain the following maximum 
weights of nutritive materials:— 


Albuminoids. 

Fat. 

Carbohydrates. 

Fuel Value. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Grammes. 

Calories. 

Rice 

67*2 . 

9-0 

6619 

3073 

Dal 

28*7 . 

2-3 

73*6 

441 

Spices 

*6 . 

*5 

1*6 

14 

Oil 

... 

7*5 


70 

Potatoes 

2*3 . 

•2 

241 

110 

Onions 

•2 . 

0-2 

16 

8 

Total 

990 . 

.. 39 52 

762*8 

3716 


In Europe the minimum food value of the diet necessary for 
the maintenance of physical health and efficiency has been laid 
down by numerous ob«<er' ers, and in recent years a very close 
agreement has been reached among investigators in Europe and 
America. The best figures are, undoubtedly, those of Atwater in 
America 1 which follow. In accordance with modern ideafi of the 
replaceability of various food constituents, only the albuminoids 
(protein) and Fuel-value are indicated, it being considered of 
minor importance whether the latter be obtained from albu¬ 
minoids, carbohydrates or fats. 


Albuminoids. Fuel value. 
Grammes. Calories. 

Man with little physical exercise 100 2700 

Man at light physical work 112 3000 

Man at moderate physical work 125 3500 

Man at active, hard physical work 150 4500 


The figure obtained for the diet under discussion is, it will 
be seen, equivalent in albuminoids to that of Atwater’s standard 
of a man with little physical exercise only. In the present 


l Investigations in the Chemistry and Roonomy of Pood by W. O. 
Atwater, TJ.8, Department of Agrionltnre, Bulletin No. 21. 
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instance the work done would be comparable at least with At¬ 
water’s ‘ moderate work * standard, and is probably higher. If we 
argue direct from these figures, the standard of our Assam coolie 
diet is very deficient in albuminoids, but not otherwise a low one. 

But it seems that we are not justified in so calculating. On 
the whole a man of the coolie classes, which in the district we 
are considering are chiefly composed of Mundas, Oraons and 
other Chota-Nagpur tribes, is considerably lighter in weight 
than a European or an American. Hence the amount necessary 
for maintenance, as distinguished from energy expended in work, 
will be less than that required in America. What correction 
should be, however, introduced on this account is unknown. The 
-correction, in terms of food, necessary to bring the food value 
under the higher temperature conditions of India into relation¬ 
ship with that of America or Europe is also quite unknown. 

I have explained that this is a diet which is given to coolies 
who are weakly, and it does not hence quite represent that 
normally consumed by the people. In the first place the 
amount of rico is greater; a coolie in full work in Assam cats 
normally about 12 chitaks of rice per day only, or 22 seers 
8 chitaks per month of thirty days. In other respects the diet 
is fairly closely followed except that potwtoes are only used at 
certain times of the year, their place being much more normally 
taken by potherbs, or other vegetables which are often available. 
Thus it may be said that the above dietary represents, except in 
the matter of rice, almost the normal standand of food for a 
coolie in Upper Assam in respect to quantity. Under usual con¬ 
ditions, however, in their own houses, the coolies only eat one* 
cooked meal each day, this being in the evening. In the morning 
only parched rice is consumed. 

There is only one seriously doubtful factor in the above diet 
as applied to Upper Assam coolies. This is the amount of fish 
which may be obtained. 1 am assured, however, that among tea 
garden coolies, for by far the greater part of the .year, the amount 
is negligible. Milk is not used, nor gin. 

The actual cost of the diet I have given above per head per 
month will alter very considerably with the time of year and the 
circumstances. The present year has, even apart from rice (which 
as I have said is by law supplied at Rs. 3 per maund), been one 
of notoriously high prices. Though not perhaps of the same 
permanent value as the remainder of the figures, it may be interest- 
ing to give the prices at which the materials were actually bought 
in the bazar at the time the present notes were made. They were 
as follows:— 


Dal (both kinds) 

Salt 

Spices 

Mustard Oil 

Potatoes ... 

Onion's 


Rs. A. P. 

... 4 12 0 per maund, 

... 3 13 0 

... 0 6 0 per seer. 

... 18 0 0 per maund. 

...3 8 0 
... 3 13 0 
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At these prices and rice at IU. 3 per maund, the cost of a 
man's diet per month in May 1906 would be 

Es. A. P. 

Rice ... 1 15 6 

Dal ... 0 7 2 

Salt ... 0 10 

Spices ... 0 10 

Mustard Oil ... 0 2 0 

Potatoes ... 0 5 3 

OnionR ... 0 0 8 


Total ... 3 0 7 

A family of man, wife and three children, which is usually 
considered a normal one, will require for the 4 hotel * diet here de¬ 
scribed, a minimum of Rs. 10-10-0 per month in order to provide it. 
under the conditions of prices prevailing during the early summer 
of 1906. 




i6. Introduction of written language in Mongolia in tlir 
Thirteenth Century. 

By Iiat Sabat Chandha Das, Bahadur , C.I.J5. 


The Tartar Conqueror, Chinghis Khan, at the age of 45, in¬ 
vaded Tibet with his hordes in the year 1202-3 A.1). At this time 
Tibet was divided into several petty independent states under 
rulers called Desrid and chiefs called Deba. There were also a 

few Buddhist hierarchies in ft and Tsang which flourished under 
the protection of the rulers of those provinces, When Chinghis 
entered the country with his invincible hordes, the Tibetan chiefs 
did not unite together in a body to oppose the invader, but on the 

contrary welcomed him. Besrid Joy ah of U and Kuudor of the 
province of Tshal-wa received him with royal honours. So, 
practically the Tibetans presented their country 1 to the con¬ 
queror Chinghis Khan, who after fully establishing his supre¬ 
macy over Tibet, is said to have returned to Mongolia. He sent 
messengers, with a letter of invitation, to Lama Kungah Sin-po, 
the hierarch of the monastery of Sakya, in Tsang, asking him to 
visit Mongolia (Hor) with his spiritual son, for the purpose of in¬ 
troducing the religion of Buddha in Mongolia. Although the 
Lama had not obtained a personal interview with the Conqueror 
during his stay in Tibet, yet, it is stated, that a kind of «piritual 
relation had been established between the two parties from a 
distance; and revenues of Tibet were appropriated to religious 

services and to the support of the Buddhist clergy of IT and Tsang 
by the permission of the Conqueror, 

From this circumstance, the Tibetan historians have thought 
it fit to give Chinghis Khan a place among the Dharma Baja 
(Buddhist kings), though it is doubtful if the Conqueror himself 
ever cared for it. 

After Chinghis’s death, his grandsons, princes Guyug and 
Gutan, at their mothers advice, proceeded with their followers to 
par Thala in northern Shin-fling and at first ruled there. From 
(Jar Thala they extended their dominions down to Kham. While 
they were reigning at Lanchau within the great wall, they sent 


1 It then comprised of -ftahri Korsuni 
» <31 t Tsang T&l ; Bn-bshi the four divisions ; South 

Kham j North Kham and the three Gang tFW- 
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messengers to Tibet to bring the celebrated Sakya Pamjita Kun- 
gab Gyal-tshan to Hor. This hierarch of Sakya had, about this 
time, defeated several Brahminieal disputants who had challenged 
him to prove that Buddhism was superior to the Brahminieal 
creed. Sakya Pai^ita was versed in the five divisions of Arts. 
The Mongolian messengers came to Tsang (t.e. arrived at Sakya) in 
the year called Iron-mouse of the 4th Cycle. Sakya Pa^tjita had 
seen a prediction left by Lama Sonam-tse-mo, one of his predeces¬ 
sors, to the effect that an invitation would come to one of his suc¬ 
cessors, from the Hois a people that wore hawk-shaped caps and 
shoes resembling pig’s snout. Accordingly, he proceeded to Hor, 
accompanied by his nephews Phya-gna and Phag-pa.. In the year 
( Fire-sheep) the Lamas came to the Mongolian Court where they 
had an audience of king Gutan and received royal favours. Sakya 
Paij<jita became the king’s spiritual tutor, and is said to have per¬ 
formed many miracles and magical exhibition of his occult powers. 
At the wish of the king to introduce writing for the use of his people, 
and particularly that they might be trained in the Buddhist 
religion, Sakya Pandita designed the Mongolian character, to suit 
the tongue of the Hor people. He shaped the new character after 
the teeth of a saw, and taught his pupils to write them from top 
to bottom in the manner of the Chinese writing. The Mongolian 
tongue was not capable of producing the peculiar tones, half-tones, 
and quarter-tones which were peculiar to the Chinese. The Mon¬ 
gols, however, were able to pronounce fully all pollysyllabic w r ords. 

The firet series of letters, comprising vowels and consonants 
and their compounds, which Sakya Pandita had designed, were the 
following, arranged in groups of three:— 

A, e, i; na, ne, ni; pa, pe, pi; ka, ke, khi ; gu, ge, gi ; mu, 
me, mi; la, le, li; ra, re, ri; ta, to, ti; tha, the, tlii ; tsa, tse, tsi ; 
tsha, tslie, tshi ; ya, ye, yi; wa, we, wi. These were afterwards 
increased to 148 letters. 

Some Tibetan historians say that the sixth younger brother of 
the Great Khan (Kmperor Khublai) named Torta visited Tibet, at 
'the bead of a large army, tq consolidate the Emperor’s authority 
over the country. Being struck with the elaborate, religious cere¬ 
monies of the Tibetan Lamas, and also being impressed with the 
importance of the literature of Tibet, he took with him Lama 
Sakya Pandita t° Hor for teaching the Lamaic cult to the 
Mongols. 

During the reign of Mung-kho, in Hor, the Karmapa Lamas, 
undei Bakshi, who had established spiritual relations with that 
monarch, attempted to improve the newly-formed written language 
of the Mongols, but no appreciable success attended their efforts. 
It. was Lama Phag-pa Lha, the spiritual tutor of Emperor Khublai, 
who in the year Iron-horse framed the square-shaped Mongolian 
character. After Mung-khe’s death, his younger brother, Sechen 
Khublai (the Great Khan of Marco Polo), who was bom in the year 
Tree-dog , succeeded to the throne in the year Iron-monkey . He 
conquered the Jang country, and within the year Iron-sheep, 
•established his authority over the whole of China, Mongolia and 
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Tibet. He built the great fortified cities of Peking, Cliuhan, Khura 
and Thuling-thing. When these great works were done, he in¬ 
vited Lama Phag-pa Lha (Hphagg-pa Lodoi Gyal-tshan, in Chinese, 
called Bash-pa) of Sakya, and appointed him his spiritual tutor. 
The Empress received the Tantrik initiation of He Vajra from him. 
In consequence of this encouragement the Lamaism of Tibet 
became introduced in China. The Buddhism of Tibet henceforth 
came to be known under the name of Lama, which was thereby distin¬ 
guished from the older Buddhism of China followed by the Hoshangs. 
During the reign of Emperor Olgai-thu, Lama Choi Kyi-hod o\ 
Sakya, then resident at Peking, finding the square-shaped characters 
quite unsuited for practical purposes of correspondence, etc., made 
improvements in the saw-shaped characters by adding tails and 
diaresis and other marks to the existing letters and thereby adding 
to their number and giving move powers to thorn. He, in fact, com¬ 
pleted the written language of Mongolia, and taught his pupils to 
translate religious books in the same from the Chinese and Tibetan. 

It is stated that Chinghis, during his lifetime, had appointed his 
.son Oko-te (also written Oga-te) as Viceroy over his Mongol-Chinese 
Empire with Chu-tsha, a chief of the tribe of Khitan, as prime 
minister. After the Conqueror’s death Oko-te reigned for six years 
from the Earth-mouse year. He was succeeded by his son Gu-yug, 
who was bom in the year Tree-ox , and died after a reign of Hix 
months, in the year Water-serpent. He was succeeded by his 
younger brother Gotan (who was born in the year Fir^-tiger) in 
the year Tree-horse. Tn the following year, when he was attacked 
with leprosy, Go-tan sent for Sakya Pandit Kungah Gyal-tshan. 
He responded to the Khan’s call, and is said to have cured him of 
the loathsome disease, by the efficacy of some Buddhist charms, 
chiefly by reciting the simhanada-s&tra. Both the king and his 
Lama died in the year Iron-hog. Though it is stated that the two 
brothers Go-yug and Go-tan had succeeded to their father’s throne, 
they only reigned over a part of the empire, having gone towards 
Thala in the east and extended their sway down to Kham, but 
the real succession to the Mongol-Chinese Empire had passed 
to Mung-khe, the eldest of the four sons of Tholo, horn in the 
year Fire-hare. He reigned from the year Watcr-mome to the year 
Earth-sheep. 




I7« Note on the Shunqar Falcon, 

By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secretary , Board of Examiners. 


That the ShUnqdr of old Persian manuscripts was a species 
of Jerfalcon, there can, I think, be little doubt. Jerdon, quoting 
Pallas, says that the word is taken from the Baschkir Tartar 
name of the Jerfnlcon. A footnote in Falconry in the British 
Isles runs:—“We have been informed bv travellers that some 
few large white falcon *, which must be Greenland falcons, are 
canght annually on their passing over the Caspian Sea, and that 
they are highly prized by the fwlooners of Syria and Persia.** 

In the SMhbflz-Ntlma 1 it is stated that the Shunq/fr is merely 
the mountain variety of the Saker Falcon (itftlgft) which, by long 
residence in the hills and snows, has increased in size, and that it 
bears the same relation to the Saker that the sturdy hill-man does 
to the inhabitant of the plains. 

The Emperor Jehangir in his chatty memoirs writes :—“ On 
Sunday the 18th [in the year 1028 A.H., or 1618 A.D.] we 
marched. At thin time the King of Persia had sent bv Pari Beg, 
the Mir-Shikdr, 8 a fine shfinqOr falcon. Another, too, had been 
given to ns by IQifin-i 'Jlnm* The latter with his falcon died on 
the way. The Royal falcon too, through the carelessness (if the 
Mir-shikftr, was mauled by a cat. Although it was brought alive 
to Our Court, yet it lived no more than a week. H«»w shall 1 
describe the beauty and colouration of this hawk ? 1 * 3 4 * It had very 
handsome, black, markings on each wing, 6 and on the hack, and 
on the sides. As it was something out of the common I ordered 
Munsftr , the painter, who is dignified by the title Nfldir u V-Msr, to 
paint and preserve its likeness. I gave a thousand rupees to the 
Mirshiletlr and dismissed him.’* 

In Courteille’s 4 Dictionaire Turk- Orientale' we find 
[#fa?ng*r], falcon, proprement le gerfaut.** Dr. Scully, however, 
in his Turki vocabulary of birds states that shmqflr is the name 
of“Falco Hendersoni ” and itfilgU of its female. Now 

amongst the Turks of Persia ittilgu or aitolgu is the name of the 
Saker Falcon (F. Oherrug), the Ghurgt of India. Further in 


1 Bhdh-bdz-Sama ‘vide’ EthS’s catalogue of Persian M8S in the India 
Office Library, Vol. I., p. 1508. The Asiatic Society of Bengal possesses 
a MS. oopy. 

* Mir shikar is, in India, a courtesy title given to any common bird-catcher, 
trapper, nssistant falconer, etc. In Persia oho word stgniflb* a kind of head 
game-keeper or * shikari * 

3 KKdn-i *Alnrr was sent as ambassador to Persia j * vide * “ Tdri^h-i E%n - 

dustdn,'’ Vol. VI., by Mantavi MnhatnmHd 0nka 'Hah. 

* Jdnwar, “ animal,'* in falconers’ language means 4 falcon or hawk.' 

* Bdl t as here' 4 wing,” but also " flight-feather.” 
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Lahar * to Yarkand , there is a coloured figure of “ Falco Header* 
soni,” which, for some reason, Mr. Hume assumed to be “ the 
Shanghar of Eastern falconers/’ If one may judge from the 
coloured figure, the falcon represented is meiely nn old bird of the 
kestrii-like variety of Saker, a variety well known to Panjab 
falconers. 1 In the immature plumage the red markings would 
bo whito, and the bird merely a striking example of that variety 
or race distinguished by falconers of theKapurtbala State as chital, 
chargt and supposed by them to be soft and lacking in courage. 

The late Siidar Sher ‘Ali, once Wall of Kandahar, told the 
writer that he had kept shunqilrs in Afghanistan and that ho had 
one that was “ puie white like snow ”; and Sirdar F. Muhammad 
Khan of Kabul, who has accompanied H.M. the Amir of Afghanis¬ 
tan on a visit to India, states that “ shunq&rs are a very largo 
species of char kb and that some of them are white.” 

Dr. Scully has, I think, boon misled as regards the names 
shunqilr and italgu. However, the term shunqUr has been fre¬ 
quently misapplied by some Eastern writers that write from 
hearsay and are assisted by a fine imagination. 

For further information on the subject tho reader is referred 
to Harting’s “ Bibliotheca Accipitraria” pages 187 and 191. 

I Tho falcon deseiibed by Humo was “ feathered in front for three-fifths 
ol ita length.” There wppears to be an undesoribed variety of F. Cherrug, 
which has feathers on the tarsus and feet. Amongst Pindi Gheb falconers 
this variety is known by the nnme of Sang.Bang; while by Doiajat falconers 
it is distinguished by the epithet pd-moi, ( —booted), an epithet applied to 
pigeons with feathered legs. I have myself never met with this rare variety. 



18. Note on the Common Raven— Cor vus Coraxi 


By Likdt.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secretary, Board of 
Examiners. 


This bird, so common in the Panjab, is known to Panjabi 
falconers by the mime of dhodhar . In the Murree hills it is 
called barfi qfigk, a name perhaps also applied to the Indian 
Coiby, 1 * * with which it is confused. Amongst Persians it is 
commonly known as kulilgh-i siytlh or “black crow,”* but amongst 
Persian falconers by its Tnrki name of qnzqUn or quzgtun. Rang 
dodhar ka aur nilm ‘ Maht&b * 8 “black as a raven and her name 
‘ Moon/ ” is a Hindustani proverb for an ngly woman that gives her¬ 
self airs, or for thiugs that are incongruous. Arabs call the raven 
Qhurfib u 'l-Bayn or the “ Raven of Separation ” because it 
“ separated ” itself from Noah and failed to return. Then Noah 
cursed it for its disobedience, and its colour was changed from 
white to black, and “ its throat was pierced ” ; 4 * its feet became 
deformed 6 and fear of men entered into its heart. Its epithet is 
Ffxsiq or “Evil-doer,” o^e of the epithets of Satan. Thin bird 
of ill-omen alights on the deserted habitations of men; it 
mourns like one afflicted : when it Bees friends together, it croaks, 
and its croaking foretells “ sepamtion 99 ; and when it sees well- 
peopled habitations, it announces their ruin and desolation. If 
it croaks thrice, the omen is evil, but if twice, it is good. Ibn 
‘Abbfts, the Prophet’s cousin, when he heard it croak, used, in order 
to avert the ill-oraen, to exclaim, “ 0 God ! there is no bird but it 
is Thine ; there is no good but Thy good ; and there is no God but 
Thee.’* Modern Arabs avert the omen by exclaiming, 
khair, Good, good.” 

The raven is, in winter, found in large flocks in the deserts of 
the North-Western Frontier. It breeds largely in the Sulaiman 
Range, near Deru Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan, and 
of course elsewhere. I have observed the nest in the plains 
close to Dera Ismail Khan city, but resident falconers have 
told me that only within late years has it taken to breed¬ 
ing there. On a 23rd February I found a nest at Bhakkar 

1 The Indian Corby, the ghagri Icinw of the Perajat. By the Hindns of 
Bengal it is considered a messenger of death : " 8itd Rim ” they say when 
they hear it croak. 

* Kuligh is the hooded crow, the common crow in southern Persia. 

8 The same as Likha na pafhd ndm Muhammad F&fil. The opposite 
is Shakl ehurel ki aur mxtag pariyon ki, “ a witch in face and a faiiy in 
nature.’ 1 

♦ A well-known Arab saying, the meaning of which is obscure. 

4 l Aqal is a disease in camels’ feet: as the raven hops and does net 

walk, it is supposed to suffer from their disease 
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with three half-grown young ones and three addled eggs. In 
May I obtained a young one from the cavalry grass-rafcfc at 
Kohat, which two months later took to killing full-grown house- 
pigeons. 1 have several times seen a wild raven chase and injure 
a house-pigeon, the pigeon only saving itself by dashing into the 
bungalow; and I have known one enter a servant’s hut by the low 
door and curry off a pigeon’s eggs. I have, too, trustworthy 
information of three ravens hunting and killing a wild hare. 

Oates writes: “ Blanford informs me that the Sind raven 
utters a most peculiar bell-like note besides the usual guttural 
cry.” This clear bell-like cry is usually uttered on the win^. 
In the winter, in the plains of the Panjab, this metallic cry is 
seldom heard. During the spring and hot heather, at Fort 
Mtmro in the Sulaiman Range, it is very marked, being there fre¬ 
quent and exceptionally clear : it may be imagination, but the note 
seemed to me to be there clearer and more metallic than else¬ 
where. 

The author of the BUz-NOma-yi-ISapri, a modern Persian 
work on falconry, includes it amongst the birds of prey; “I 
have myself,” he writes, “ seen it catch a chnkor and have 
tjaken the quarry from its 1 hands.” The same writer states that if 
it be blinded by having its eye pierced by a needle and be then 
kept in the dark for twenty-four hours, it will recover its sight. 
He adds that Arab fowlers catch ravens in traps, and train them as 
common kestrils 8 are trained in the Dashtistdn 8 of F&rs to act as 
decoys in hawk-catching, a statement fully corroborated by the 
falconers of Basrah and Muhammarah . 

Muhammad ibn Mangali An-NOsin, author of the Kit&b 11 tins 1 
*l-Matd bi-Wahsh* 'l-Falfi* an Arabic work of the 14th century, 
writes :—“ The large black glurdb which is generally known as 
Al-Qhudtif. and which is styled by the Egyptians An-Nahi 6 on 
account of its longevity, and is also called Al-Kabir (a name 
given to tho Kite too), is the only one of the crow-kind that is 
trained for sport. It is trained to take hares. If two or three 


1 In the A 9 iin~%'Akbari t Axin 28, it is recorded that “ The crow (raven ?) 
is trained to take the sparrow, the quail and the maina.” (Bloohmann’e 
translation is here incorrect). 

* ‘Vide* Journal and Proceedings , Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. II, 
No. 10 of 1906. 

ft A warm region of Persia on the coast: Bnshire is about the centre 
of its coast line. 

+ The Arabic text with a French translation was published in Paris 
in 1880 under the title of “ Traits dc Toner le : traduim de VArabe par Florian 
Pharaon avee un Introduction par M. he Marquis 0. de Cherville” 

Unfortunately the Arabio text is corrupt, so much so that it is frequently 
unintelligible. Further the French translator, not being a falconer, has 
fallen into serions errors. 


s 0 . 9 + + ^ / I. / 


Thou vNt uot live eternally though thou livest to the age of Noah.**— 
Arab saying'. 
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combine in the desert to &ttaok a hare, they kill it with ease, 
while a single one will kill a middle-sized owl. **#**. Its 
grasp is very powerful. It is lured, as falcons are lured, for it 
is long-winded and will pursue its prey for a whole day till 
successful. So strong is it in the back that it can tread the 
female while both are flying. It should not be lured to meat, but 
to the skin of a gazelle or of a hare as gazelle-sakers are lured, 
or failing such skins to a lure of crane’s 1 wings.” 


w 

> pl.yS'l/, “ a crane, ” perhaps the Demoiselle Crane, oalled in 

/ f 0 f 

India t qarqard . Classically the Common Crane is Jy je ghnmu. 





19* Notes on the distribution of Macacus arctoides, Qeoff. 

By Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur. 


The following facts, relating to the distribution of the Brown 
stump-tailed monkey {Macacus arctoides) may throw further 
light on the subject which, according to Blanford, is not well 
ascertained. Since 1878, a number of live examples of this 
species have, from time to time, been exhibited in the Zoological 
Garden, Calcutta, affording me opportunities of taking careful 
notes of their habitat and habits. It appears that the first speci¬ 
men that came into the possession of the Garden from a well- 
ascertained source was the one presented by the late Mr. MoCabe, 
for many years Deputy Commissioner of the Naga hills. As far as 
it is now remembered, this particular animal was owned as a pet 
by one of the Angami Nagas, who were brought to Calcutta during 
the International Exhibition of 188.3-84, and whose clay model, I 
presume, still adorns the Ethnological gallery of the Indian 
Museum. In 1885, Surgeon-Major Mullane, then Superintendent 
of the Gowhati Jail, presented an exceptionally fine specimen of 
M. arctoides , which he had procured from the Naga hills when 
still very young. The Garo hills and Sadya have also contributed 
examples of this species to the Garden. Several specimens 
captured within his own jurisdiction were presented by the Raja 
of Tipperah. 

In 1880, a young monkey was purchased from a Tibetan, a 
typical member of the nomadic tribe inhabiting Eastern Tibet, 
who came in charge of a couple of Yaks, which Sir Ashley Eden 
had obtained for presentation to the Zoological Society's Garden, 
London. It was quite a baby when it came, and was carried in the 
ample folds of its nomadic owner’s garments ; and it grew to be 
a remarkably fine animal. In form and habits it resembled a 
Macacus arctoides from Assam, Cachar or Tipperah in almost 
every detail, although it never assumed the reddish flesh colour 
of the face said to be characteristic of the species. Perhaps it is 
this absence of the red colour of the face in the northern form of 
the species which led older zoologists to separate it from the 
Indian form. 

Besides these we have had examples of this species from the 
Malayan Peninsula and Borneo, the latter being generally lighter 
in colour, and less amiable in disposition. 

With regard to the colouration of the face and buttocks, 
Blanford describes them as bright red, and Forbes as reddish flesh 
colour. All that can be said on this point after a personal ex¬ 
perience extending over many years during which a large number 
of live examples of this species, young and adult, have come under 1 
the observation of the writer of these notes, is tHat this character 
is by no means constant. The colour of the face and buttocks, 
specially of the former, is as changeable in this species as in 
Macacus rhesus . 




20. Sanskrit works on Literature, Grammar, Rhetoric and 
a Lexicography as preserved in Tibet. 

By Satis Chandra VidfIbhu^ana, M.A. 


The materials of the present paper are derived from two 
volnmes of the Tangyur ^ section mdo), viz,, Le and Se, the first 
of which was brought down to Calcutta from Gyantse during the 
Tibet expedition of 1903, and the second was deposited in the 
India Office, London, by the late Mr. Hodgson. The paper gives a 
short account of 28 secular Sanskrit works that were translated 
into Tibetan during the Buddhistic age, and of which the transla¬ 
tions were preserved in the Tangyur collection by the foremost 
Tibetan scholar Bu-ston, at the end of the 13th century a.d. The 
originals of some of these works such as Meghaduta, Kavyadarsa, 
Amarako^a, Kalipa-vyakarana and Candra-vyakarana still exist 
in India, while those of the remaining works have been lost here. 
It is a matter of congratulation that the Lamas, taking advantage 
of the printing system that prevailed in Tibet very extensively 
in the 12th century a.d., have also in some cases preserved the 
Sanskrit originals side by side with the Tibetan translations. 
Thus, for instance, the Chando-ratnakara, which has been noticed 
in this paper, has been preserved in Tibet both in its Sanskrit 
original and Tibetan version. The translations were made largely 
in the Sagkya monastery of Tibet. 

1. Candra-vyakarana-sutra-minia (Tib. 

)—The aphorisms 

of the Candra-vyakarana, by Candra-gomi. 1 

1 There is ft Sanskrit manuscript of the Oandra-vylkarapa i» the 
Library of the Asiatio Society of Bengal, Govt* collection No. 8828. It is 
written in Newari and begins thus 

ft# m wH mint 1 

It oonsists of six chapters and ends thus 

<tn smiw wwwrt u**T«i *n*faw*..*r*rfV*T* 

wt* »fw UW[ u 
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11 extend* over leaves 1—35a of the Tangyur, rpdo, Le, and 
begins with a salutation to the god of speech (Pif^qcgsi) 

N9 

and to the Omniscient One (). It is divided into 

six chapters (^ our eac ^ ( ), and was written 

by the great venerable teacher Candra-gomi. It was translated 
into Tibetan by the interpreter ffakya-bhik^u fti-ma-rgyal-mtshan- 
(ipal-bzan, with the help of the great Nepalese Brahman- 
papcjita Jetakanja, the crest gem of all linguists. The translation 
was made in the monastery of the Dpal-thar pa-gliri (Thar-pa 
being a place near Dong-tse in Tibet). It ends thus May 
this continue on the earth as the sun and moon ! 14 

2 Viipsatyu])aHarga-vj*tti-nama (Tib. 

Com- 

VS >9 

mentary on the twenty prefixes, by Oandra-gomi. 

It extends over leaves 35fr—3 9b of the Tangyur, uudn, Le, and 
begins-with an obeisance to Manju6u-Kumara-bhuta. The author 
of the work uas Candra-gomi. It was translated into Tibetan by 
the interpreter Sfakya-bhik^u Ni-ma-rgyal-mtshan-dpal-bzan, with 
the help of the great linguist Pandita Jetakarpa. The translation 
was completed in the monastery of Dpal-thar-pa-glin. It ends 
thus: “ May this continue on the eartli like the sun and moon ! ” 

3. Varna-sutra-nama (Tib. ^ ’ ^P\* * 

)—The aphorisms on the alphabet by Candra- 
gomi. 

It extends over leaves 40a—41a of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, and 
begins with an obeisance to MahjuSri-Kumarabhuta. 

This work, which had originally been compiled by Candra- 
gomi, was translated into Tibetan by the interpreter S'akya-bhik^u 

Si-mtt-rgyal-mtshan-4pftl-b*aft, 


In the Sooiety there is alto a manuscript of the commentary on 
Candta-vyikaraga, named Pafijikl, by Batnamati. 
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O' » 

4. Var^a-sutra-Vf-tti-nSma (Tib. t N‘ q ] 1 ^ 

^•<a^q^?rg*q) —Commentary on the Var¬ 
na-sutra by Dharmapala. 


It extends over leaves 41a—46a of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to ManjuSrI-KumarabhtLta. The 
work, which consists of 119 stanzas, was compiled by the teacher 
Dharmapala ( ). It was translated into Tibetan by the 

interpreter S'akya-Gelong Ni-ma-rgyal-infshan-dpal-bzan-po, with 
the help of the great Nepalese Pa$<jita Jetrakania of the town of 
Yambu. The translation was completed in the monastery of 
Dpal-thar-pahi-glin. It ends thus: 41 May this continue on the 
earth like the sun and moon!” 

5. Adhiksra-saipgrahft-nSnia (Tib. 

q^rqvjr^p**nj*rq^*rg*q) —A collection 
of governing rules (of La-kara or case-endings). 


It extends over leaves 46a—55 b of the Tangyur ijado, Le, 
and begins thus: 

ii 

“ Salutation to the lord of speech, the teacher of non¬ 
duality. - 

Bowing to the perfect, omniscient and beneficent teacher of 
the world, 1 compile (this grammar* which is) small but plain.” 

The work is divided into six chapters of four sections each, 
and was translated into Tibetan by Bhiksu Dpal-ldan-blo-grog- 


5 V? 
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fcrtan-pa in the town of Lalitapattana ( ) in Nepal. It 

ends thus : “ May this be for the benefit of many.” 

6. frof.VTftVt, Vibhakti-kSrika (Tib. 

—Memorable verses on declension. 

It extends over leaves 56a—786 of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, and 
begins with an invocation to the lord of speech and Manjngho^a. 
It was delivered (translated) at intervals by Dpal-ldan- 

fclo-grog-brtan-pa. 

7. ftnSW, Tinanta (Tib. —Conjugation. 


It extends over leaves 786—836 of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, and 
begins with an invocation to the lord of speech and to the Bodhi- 
sattva the ocean of merits. It was translated into Tibetan by the 
Tibetan interpreter Gelong Dpal-ldan-blo-grog-brtan-pa in Lalita- 

pura in Nepal. 

8. Sambandhodde^a (Tib. ^ * £1*^ 

—Statement of the connection between bases 
and endings by Kayastha Cakft-dasa. 

It extends over leaves 836—866 of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, and 
begins with an invocation to the lord of speech and Sugata. It 
was compiled ( by K&yastha Caka-dasa, and 

was translated into Tibetan by Ppal-ldan-blo-grog-Jjrtan-pa, Dge- 
wabi-bseg-giien-tog-&u-<ipon-po Bde-wa-chog-kyi-bzah-po and 
others, with the help of the explanatory notes of the best of bi¬ 
lingual speakers named IJort-gton-rdo-rje-rgyal-mtshan. 

ITU*?®*, Kalipa-satra (Tib. ^^*^**1^) —The 
aphorism of Kalftpa. 


9 . 
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It extends over leaves 866—1046 of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Buddha, the propounder of the 

non-dualistic doctrine 

was translated into Tibetan by Blo-grog-Jjrtan-pa (the third), with 
the help of the commentary of Durga-sirpha. 

10* WTtRBPPUiTCfTT, Kalapa-sfitra-nama-vrtti (Tib. 

si$r§-si^* )—a commentary on the 

Kalapa-sutra, by Durga-siipha. 

It extends over leaves 1046—1186 of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to the lord of speech and Buddha 
thus:— 

VP * 

^5 VP 

“ Salutation to the blessed lord of speech. 

Bowing to the god of gods—the all-knowing and the seer of 
all—I shall set forth the explanation of the K&tantra (Kalapa) of 
S'arva-varma.” 

Durgasiipha was the author of the work. It was translated 
into Tibetan by Bliikgu Ppal-ldan-feloB-grog-|}rtan-pa with the help 

of the Panjika = explanation of difficulties) by 

Trilocana-dasa. The translation was completed in the monastery 
of Dpal-gnag-po-che. 

11- Kalapa-laghu-vrtti-^u-hita- 

nama (Tib. 

■N ^ VP ^ 

q- W q)_A light commentary on Kal&pa for the 
use of children, by Ya4obhfiti. 
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It extends over leaves 1186—152a of the Tangyur, ®do, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to the lord of speech. It waa 
written by the Bralimana Yasobhuti for 

the use of pupils, and was translated into Tibetan by Lha-t>la-ma- 
shi-wa-hod in the monastery of Tho-lih-gser in the province of 
Shan-shun (Western Tibet). 


12. Syadyanta-prakriya (Tib. 

—The operation of the case-endings 


«, etc., by Manjukirti. 


It extends over leaves 1526—2126 of the Tangyur, mdo, Le r 
and begins with an invocation to Bhagavan Mahjunatha. It was 
composed by the sage SVi-Manju-kirti (ppaLldan-hjam-pahi-gragg- 
pa) and was translated into Tibetan by Gelong Dpal-ldan-ijlo- 
grog-brtau-pa. The translation was completed in the monastery 
of I)pal-gnas-po che. 

13. Sarva - bhaga - pravarttana - 
vyakamna-iastra (Tib. 

)—'The science of grammar introductory 
to all languages by Subhagakirti. 

It consists of the leaves 2126—2136 of the Tangyur, mdo, Le 

—V 

and begins with an invocation to Sarvajna (*T|3j" )• The Su¬ 

va 

tlior of the work was the great teacher Subhaga-kirti. 

14. Clintm Cftl*, Sarva-bhagS-pravart- 


tana-vyakarat}a-45strasya-vrttil? (Tib.: 

—A commen¬ 
tary on the Sarva - bhaga - pravarttana - vyakarana - 
gastra 


It extends over leaves 2136—222a of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to SarvajHa 
It was compiled by the great teacher Subhisa-kirti. 
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15- mtfagWlfTT, Prayoga-mukha-vrtti (Tib. 

q^S;^gorq)_A commentary (named) the 
door of application. 

It extends over leaves 2226—230a of the Tangyur, ^ado, 
Le, and begins with an invocation to the Lord of the world 

16. Pigcjta-nivarttana-nirde&t-karikS 

(Tib. )~ 

Memorable verses on the principles of mutual combi¬ 
nation ( sandi). 


It extends over leaves 2306—234a of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Manjusri-natha 

«*H)1 

17. Pi?(Ja - nivnrttana-nirde£a-vSrt- 


tika (Tib. sfT ** q^q^^sr^oi)_ 

A commentary on the Pin^a-nivarttana-nirdeSa by 
Nividharma. 


It extends over leaves 234a—2606 of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Manjusrinatha, the blessed lord 
of speech. It was compiled by teacher Nividharma for the use of 
learners of small intellect. 


V acanam ukh ayu dh opama-nama 
(Tib. )— 41 The door 

of speech comparable to a weapon/' by Medhakirti. 

It extends over leaves 2606—2656 of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Sarvajna the foremost of speakers 

It was published with anno¬ 
tations by the'Indian sage Medhakirti 
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“ Memory-knowledge—fame ”) under instructions from his guru 
Dhanabhadrakirti () for the sake of his pupil 

Kumarakirti 

N3 

19. Vacana-nmkhayudhopama-nama- 

vj^tti (Tib. •g’^^ar 

—A commentary on the Vacanamukhayudhopama 
by Jnana. 

It extends over leaves 26f>a—291a of the Tangyur, indo, Le, 
and begins with an invocation to Sarvajha, the foremost of 
speakers. It was published witli annotations by the Indian sage 

Jnana (=5^q-^-^9rqp|?rq = Medhaklrti), under 

instructions from liis guru Dhanabhadrakirti 

for the sake of his pupil Kumarakirti ( ) | 

20. Upasarga-laksana-bhasita (Tib. 

—“ Explanation of the 

characters of prefixes ” by Tndra-datta. 

It extends over leaves 291a—3CN)a of the Tangyur, mdo, Le, 
and begins with salutation to Sarvajha. It was composed by the 
teacher Indra-datta of Gha^apa and was translated into Tibetan 
by the interpreter N'am-mkhah-ljzah-po. It ends thus: “ May this 
be profitable to many sentient beings ! ** 

, si. wwwfaprm, Amarakosa-nama (Tib. 

5*) —Immortal treasury ( of words ), by Amara- 
Supha. 

•x 

It extends over leaves 1-586 of the Tangyur, indo, S'e (*^[ ), 
and begins with an invocation to Sarvajha ( 

It was composed by Amaraaiipha () and 
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was translated into Tibetan by Gragg-pa-rgyal-intshan of Tar-lung 
in the presence of the great Pa£<Jita Kirti-candra in the town of 
Yambn in Nepal. ■ 

22. — *fT3Rr$$»niT, Amarafika-kamadhenu-nama 

(Tib. 

—The milch-cow of extensive 
commentary on the Amarakoga by Subhuti-eandra. 

It extends over leaves 586—786 of the Tangyur, mdo, Sfo 
(3) and begins witli an invocation to the blessed lord of 

speech. It was composed by teacher Subhnti-candra ( 

)- and having been abridged a little in the laudatory 
part, it was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Kirti- 
candra and Gragg-pa-rgyal-mtshan of Yar-luns, in the town of 
Yambu in Nepal. 

23. mWZII, Kavyadar&i (Tib. 

mirror of poetics by Dandi. 

It extends over 786-1036 of the Tangyur, mdo.S'e (•£[), and 
begins with an invocation to MafijuSri-Kumarabhuta ((^551^01 
y Xt is divided into three chapters (^srw 

\5 >0 

= pariccheda), and was composed by teacher Dantfi 
It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
—SVi-Lakgrulkara—who waR versed in poetics, and the Tibetan 
interpreter Gelong S'on-gton, by order of the accomplished and 
holy Lama, the master S'ikya-bzan-po, who was a precious, 
devout lord of immeasurable merits. The translation was com¬ 
pleted in the great blessed monastery of Saskya. By the kind 
order of Soh-eton himself, the famous interpreter Dpal-ldan- 
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f>lo-grog-brtnn-pa, in conformity with the commentary of the great 
teacher Ratnasri, published this revised translation with suitable 
annotations. 

24. 9^(H‘4|T4Fr 9 Chando-ratnikara (Tib. 

—The ocean of metres. 


It extends over leaves 104a—114a of the Tangynr, ljado, Se 

-y 

and begins with an invocation to the lord of speech. The 
opening lines run as follows:— 




fW3^!l 






The Sanskrit version, which is given side by side, runs as 
follows:— 


«r*rf«ffiB *w: i 

wr’ wpuft twTfira$*ift fif^n i 
vnmNn vifa *nf?r i 


2 &. 


Chando-ratnakara-nama (Tib. gWT^N* 
)—The ocean of metr 
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It extends over leaves 114a—1376 of the Tangyur, mdo, Se 
(^) and begins with an invocation to ManjuSri-Kumarabhu ta, 
the lord of speech. 

It was compiled by Sarvajna-ratnakara SAntipada ( 

and was translated into 
Tibetan by the pious Ra-sa-va and Qrags-pa rgyal-mtshan of Yar- 
luns. Subsequently the translation was recast by Gelong Nam- 
mkhah-fezah-po in the presence of Byan-chub-rtee-mo. 

26. irnmur, Vrttamaia (Tib.: S^lps §'^C'q^*q^'q)_ 
A garland of metres. 


It consists of the leaves 138 —150a of the Tangyur, mdo, &e 
(and begins with an invocation to Manju-n&tha. It was 
translated into Tibetan under the supervision of Soh-gton-ido-rje- 
rgyal mtshan, the incomparable sage and the crest-gem of bi-lingual 
speakers. The translation was recast and put in order by Lotsava 
Gelong Dpal-ldan-]jlo-grog-trtan-pa, the chief of the pupils of the 
school of S'oh-gton-rdo-rje, relying on the commentary of teacher 
Sakya-ralcgita. 

27. TySdyantasya-kriya-viracita- 

' nSma (Tib. 

—Composition of verbs by adding the 
endings ti, etc., by Sarvadhara. 


It extends over leaves 150a—3076 of the Tangyur, mdo, &e 
( ^ ) f and begins with an invocation to White Tftra, the great mis¬ 


tress of speech, and holdress of sciences 


(^qorcqj^l^qc^q)- 


The work was composed by Saravadhara following Kal&pa. 
It was translated into Tibetan in the monastery of Yah-rtse in 
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Nara-ria by the great Pancjita SVi-Mai^ika and the Tibetan inter¬ 
preter {Uio-rje-rgyal-ijitshan. 

28. Meghadhta nama (Tib. 

The cloud-messenger by KSlidftsa. 

It extends over leaves 307b—320a of the Tangyur, mdo, S'e 
H) and begins with an invocation to Buddha, the Lord of speech. 

The work was composed by the great poet Kalidasa appS;* 
P&I) | Tt was translated into Tibetan by the K&4mirian Pantjita 
the great poet Sumana-sri, the famous Lotsava of Shu-chen named 
Gelong Byan-chnb-rtse-mo and the interpreter Nam-mkhah-fczan- 
po, in the blessed monastery of Sagkya. 1 


1 The volume La of the Tangyur, ipdo, that haB been need by me in the 
preparation of thin paper, was brought down to Calcutta from Gyantse, during 

the late Tibet Mission, while volume S'e (^) of the Tangyur, mdo, which 
also I have used in the paper, was given me as a loan by the Tndia Office, 
London, through the kind recommendation of Mr. F. W. Thomas. 



21 . Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College* Note No. i.—A new method of preparing 
Mercurous Iodide. 

By Panchanan Nbooi, M.A., Premchand Roychand Scholar , 
and Government of Bengal Research Scholar . 


Yvon (Comptes rendus, 76, 1607) obtained mercurous iodide 
by heating mercury and iodine in a retort on a sand-bath to 260°. 
Stroman (Berichte, 20, 2818) also got it on a large scale by heat¬ 
ing a strong solution of HgNOg containing a little nitric acid 
with excess of iodine. Ray (Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, lxix. pt. 
ii„ 1900, p. 477) has prepared it by the interaction of ethyl iodide 
on mercurous nitrite. In all these cases the mercurous ioide 
obtained was of a distinct yellow colour. 

Experimental. 

A sample of isopropyl iodide prepared from glycerin, iodine 
and phosphorus whb left with a globule of mercury in order to 
keep it colourless. The iodide remained with the globule of mer¬ 
cury for nearly eight months in a dark room unobserved, at the 
end of which time it was taken out. 1 was surprised to find 
beautiful, yellow, shining crystals at the neck of the flask instead of 
isopropyl iodide in it. Another layer of red crystals of mercuric 
iodide was found above the layer of the yellow crystals. The 
isopropyl iodide being very unstable even in the dark evidently 
liberated iodine, which in the nascent state combined with the 
mercury present forming mercurous iodide, which sublimed gradu¬ 
ally during the long interval on the neck of the flask forming large, 
beautiful, yellow crystals, while a portion of the mercurous iodide 
was oxidised to mercuric iodide forming the layer of red crystals. 

The experiment was repeated with methyl, ethyl and iso¬ 
propyl iodides in presence of sunlight, in order to expedite the 
liberation of iodine by the actinic action of sunlight. In this 
manner a larger yield of mercurous iodide was secured. The 
experiment was conducted in the following manner. The iodide 
was taken along with mercury in a round-bottomed flask, which 
was corked with a rubber-cork and exposed to strong diffused 
sunlight. The cork was occasionally removed in order to 
allow the gaseous products of decomposition to pass away and 
the contents of the flask were occasionally shaken. As the" 
reaction went on, a yellow deposit was continuously formed, and 
when the whole of the iodide was used up. fresh iodide was poured 
in until the whole of the mercury was converted into the yellow 
compound. The yellow deposit was then transferred into a small 
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Erlenmeyer flask, and mercurous iodide was sublimed off in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide by partially immersing the flask in 
a glycerin bath. In this way beautiful, yellow crystals of mercu¬ 
rous joide were obtained. Any accompanying merourio iodide was 
removed by alcohol in which it is soluble. 

Analysis: 0*112g. of the substance gave 0*0789g. of Agl by 
CariuB’ method, whence the percentage of iodine is 38*1, that 
required by theory for mercurous iodide being 38*8. 

The present investigation confirms the observation of Yvon, 
Stroman and BAy that pure mercurous iodide is bright yellow, 
while the so-called green variety of mercurous iodide is evidently 
a mixture. 



22. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Note No. 2 .—Nitro-ethane as a Solvent of 
Iodoform. 


By Panohanan Neogi, M.A. 


While preparing nitro-ethane by the action of alkali nitrites 
on the alkaline salts of ethyl sulphuric acid (RAy and Neogi, 
in Trans. Chem. Soc., Decern., 1906) the distillate obtained consisted 
of a mixture of alcohol and nitro-ethane. It was then found that 
the iodoform test of alcohol failed with the liquid obtained, though 
alcohol was distilled off at its usual boiling point. Known mix¬ 
tures of pure nitro-ethane and alcohol were then taken and found 
not to respond to the iodoform test of alcohol. Two explanations 
seemed to account for this singular behaviourfirst, that a com¬ 
pound was formed by the interaction of iodoform with nitro-ethane; 
and second, that iodoform was soluble in nitro-ethane. In order 
to decide between the two, pure iodoform was repeatedly shaken up 
in excess with pure nitro-ethane in a test-tube, and the tube was 
immersed in water in the dark room in order to keep the tempera¬ 
ture constant. After several hours the supernatant, clear liquid 
was drawn up by means of a pipette and weighed. It was then 
kept in a vacuum desiccator over caustic potash and soda lime, 
when nitro-ethane evaporated and yellow crystals remained which 
were weighed. The melting point of the substance as well as its 
peculiar odour proved it to be iodoform. 

Exp. I.—2*0316g. of a saturated solution of iodoform in nitro- 
ethane at 23° gave ‘1002g. of iodoform on evaporation, whence 
100 vols. of nitro-ethane dissolve 54g. of iodoform at 23°. 

Exp. II.—2*4452g. of a saturated solution at 23° gave, on 
evaporation, *1217g. of iodoform ; hence 100 vols. of nitro-ethane 
dissolve 5‘5g. of iodoform at 23°. 




23. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Note No. 3*—On Silver-Mercuroso-Mercu- 
ric Nitrate. 


By P. C. RAy. 


It has already been shown that mercurous nitrite when 
treated with water, undergoes partial dissociation. But however 
much the solution may be diluted, about 22 per cent of the salt 
dissolves without decomposition. 1 The explanation of this anoma¬ 
lous behaviour lies in the fact that in solution a pretty stable 
compound 4Hg (NO a ) 2 + 2 (Hg N0 2 ) is formed. If, however, 
an alkaline nitrite or even silver nitrite be added to the above 
solution, the mercurous nitrite is completely dissociated into 
mercury and mercuric nitrite (vide Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 
lxix., pt. ii., 1900, p. 413). 

Recently I have been engaged in a systematic investigation of 
this subject. A large excess of mercurous nitrite was triturated 
in a mortar with silver nitrite, and water was added from time to 
time. The liquid, which looks dirty grey due to the suspension 
of metallic mercury in a fine state of division, on filtration gave a 
clear, pale-yellow solution It was then allowed to evaporate 
under diminished pressure over sulphuric acid. After a few days 
a bright yellow, crystalline powder was obtained. The compound 
proved to be silver-mercuroso-mercuric nitrate. The analysis of 
a typical preparation is given below :— 

Mercuric mercury Hg" ... 26*23-5-200=0*1312 

Mercurous mercury Hg' ... 45*81-5-200=0*2290 1 n , 0 ,. 7n 

Silver Ag ... 4* 15-5-108 = 0*0380 } UZb/U ’ 

Nitrogen N ... 3*60-4- 14=0*2570 

The simplest ratio is Hg": (Hg' + Ag): N = l: 2: 2. 
Hence the formula of the compound would be Hg" (Hg', Ag) 2 
(N0 8 ) 2 . 

It has already been shown that when the solution of mercu- 
roso-mercuric nitrite is allowed to evaporate spontaneously, a 
basic mercuro80-mercuric nitrate in the shape of a yellow crystal¬ 
line powder is obtained (Trans. Chem. Soc., 87, 1905, 174), the 
nitrite undergoing decomposition thus, 

3Hg N0 a -Hg 2 0 + HgN0 s +2N0. 


1 Journ. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, lxv. pt. ii. (1890), p. 1. 
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In the present instance a basic mercuroso-mercuric nitrate 
has been formed* in which a part of the mercurous mercury has 
been replaced by silver. Evidently we have here a remarkable 
case of isomorphism. I am not aware of any instance in which 
univalent mercury is isomorphously replaced by silver. 



24* Some Birds and other animals that have been metamor* 
phosed [being an extract from the Kitabu’l-Jam* 
harah fi Hlmi f l-Ba»yarah f 1 an Arabic manuscript, 
No. 865, in the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal]. 

By LiEUT,*OoiON8r. D. C. Phillott and Mr. R. P. Azoo. 


Amongst traditions handed down to us from trustworthy 
sources is one that the Prophet (on whom he the Peace and 
Blessing of God) once said: 44 The metamorphosed beings in this 
world are seven hundred, and these rebelled against the Vicars 
of the Prophets after the death of the latter. Pour hundred of 
them took to the land and three hundred to the sea.” He then 
repeated this sacred verse: 44 And we made them the subject of 
stories and we scattered them utterly.”* Of them, too, a poet has 
said :— 

44 Those that opposed the Guides in religion were changed on 
the spot and were utterly scattered.” 

Muhammad, son of AbU Abd { 'Hah, has related to us on the 
authority of Muhammad son of Ahmad, who heard it from Mufram- 
mad son of Ism&'il, of the family of Alt, who heard it from Ali 
the son of Al-flusayn, the son of Ali the son of 4 £7wiflr, the son of 
Ali , the son of Al-Husayn , the son of Ali, the son of Abu ffilib 
(peace be on them) that he (Ali) said: 44 The Apostle of God 
(blessings on Him and on his Family and on his Companions) once 
said, 4 The metamorphosed beings that people can see and have 
seen are nineteen. These are, the elephant, the bear, the scorpion, 
the 4 spiny-tailed lizard* 8 (?abb), the spider, the du l mHi r* the 
eel, the swallow (uwgtcdj 5 ), the pig, Venus, Canopus, the ape, 


1 This work is in two volumes, of which only the seoond is in the 
Library of the Asiatic 8ociety. The name of the author is not given, nor is 
the work mentioned in Brookelmannorin Hdjt Khalfa . ^ From the colophon at 
the end of the volume it appears that the book was written in 797 A.U. (1394 
A.D.). This is followed by these words: 41 May God forgive the owner who 
helped in the composition of it,*’ from which it appears that the MS. was the 
author’s original copy. 

2 Quran, Chapter XXXIV., Verse 18. 

3 The spiny-tailed lisard ( Uromastiv) canght and eaten by the Arabs as 
well as by certain tribes of India. The flesh is white and rich, and in ap- 

pearance resembles chicken’s flesh. The verb u*/* signifies to hunt this 
lizard. * 

♦ The du ( m*f is probably the mosquito larva. It is described by 

Arab authors as 4 a worm with two beads living in stagnant water. 4 

* The plural word abSbil , primarily meaning in Arabic, “ flocks of birds,” 
is the name of the birds 14 (metaphorically small-poz) that attacked the army 
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the hare (according to some), the bat, the mouse, 1 the mosquito, 
the human louse (according to some), the gecko, the parrot, and 
the peacock (according to some).* 

The author continues:— 

The Apostle of God being questioned as to the reason for 
their metamorphosis replied: “The elephant was once a man of 
oppression, who took all, sparing neither green nor dry. The 
bear was a man, vicious and effeminate, who solicited men. The 
scorpion was a scandal-monger, from whose tongue none was safe. 
The spiny-tailed lizard was a Bedouin that used to steal from the 
pilgrims on their way to Mecca. The spider was a woman, who 
exercised witchcraft over her husband.* The du'mfii was a tale¬ 
bearer, who caused dissension amongst friendB, The eel was a 
cuckold, a pander to his own wife. The swallow was a thief, who 
stole ripe dates from the tree-tops of his neighbours. Pigs were 
those Christians that asked Jesus for a table from Heaven, but 
after*its descent denied Him 8 all the more. Now Venus was a 
woman named Hind , and it was she by whom HdrUt and Mdrut 4 
were fascinated and so sinned. 6 Canopus was a publican 4 of 
Yemen. Apes were those Jews that broke the Sabbath. The 
hare is said to have been a filthy woman, who never bathed after 
her courses—or at any other time; but God knows best. The bat 
was a woman, who practised witchcraft on a rival-wife and so 
Allah changed her into a bat. The mouse was a patriarch of 
the Jews with whom God was wrath, and so He transformed him 
into a mouse. The mosquito was a man who was wont to deride 
the Prophets and revile them, making grimaces in their faces, 
and clapping his hands 7 ; so God metamorphosed him into a 
mosquito. Now the story about the body-louse is that a certain 
prophet of the Children of Israel was once standing in prayer, 
when one of the foolish ones of the Children of Israel came to 
him and began to mock him, pulling faces at him and making 
disgusting noises witli his mouth 8 ; so he moved not from that 
spot before God Almighty metamorphosed him into a louse. As 


of Abrahah with olay pellets (Quran, Chapter CV., verse 8); bat in Persian and 
in Urdu the word is singular and means “ swallow/’ 

1 Far, iv singular and a collective noun includes mice and rats. 

* Presumably while she received the attentions of her paramour. 

3 Quran, Chapter V., 112. 

4 J Birut and Mdrdt, two fallen angels, now snspended head downwards in 
a well in Babylon. They were tempted and fell, and chose present punish- 
ment to punishment hereafter. They are supposed to be teachers of magic. 

3 Iftatan • signifies M to be enamoured, to fall and to softer punishment 
from the fall.” 

4 ‘ Athehir , a publican or tax-gatherer in the Biblical sense. 

1 Arab children clap the hands in mockery or derision. There appears 
to be some connection between the clapping of the hands and the beating of 
the mosquito's wings. 

4 ^ colloquial and literary “ Imiter U pet par im certain mauve - 

ment dee levree 
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to the geoko, 1 there onee were two tribes of the Children of Israel 
and these God changed into geckos. Now the parrot was meta¬ 
morphosed* for disobedience to God.” 

Ahmad tbn Idris has told ns that he heard from Ahmad ibn 
Muhammad, who heard it from Al-Ifusayn ibn l Abd % ’llah. who 
heatd it from Suhiymdn ibn Ja k far AUJa^fari^ who said: “I once 
heard Al~IJ.asan (Peace be on him) saying, ‘ The peacock is a meta¬ 
morphosed bird and was formerly a handsome man who enticed 
the wife of a Believer, and seduced her, and then sent her away ; 
so God on High changed him into a pair of pea-fowl, male and 
female ”—and Praise be to God the Lord of the Universe. 
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* Apparently,from a woman* There appear* to be an omission in the 

teat. 
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* 5 * Breynia vredenburgl , *a uacUicrlbcd Bchlnoid 
from the Indian Ocean* 

By Major A. R. S. Anderson, I.M.S., B.A., C.M.Z.S, 

(With Plate V). 


Genus BREYNIA, Desor. 

Two fascicles abactinally, internal as in Lovenia , and peripe- 
talous. Large abactinal tubercles only within the peripetalous 
fasciole. Scrobicules not internally prominent. A subanal fasci- 
ole. Apical system as in Lovenia (Desor and Agassiz, Ann. des Sd. 
Nat. 3eme serie, Zool., 1847. Yol. viii., p. 10, and Vol. vi. PI. 
16, fig. 14). 

BREYNIA VREDENBURGI, n. sp. 

1907. Breynia spec. nov. Vredenburg, Record * Geological 
Survey of India , xxxiv., pages 275, 284, 

The main features of this species are. a fairly large test 
resting on a spot anterior to the mouth and on the posterior 
part of the keeled sternum, ovoid in outline, gently arched abaeti- 
nally, flat actinally; vertex behind the apical system; an oblique 
truncation behind; a slight groove in front for the odd ambula¬ 
crum ; internal, peripetalous and subanal fascioles; an anteriorly 
excentric apical system constituted like that of Breynia amtra* 
latsise; abactinal primary tubercles With deeply sunk scrobicules; 
the pores of the paired ambulacra almost obliterated within the 
internal fasciole; the actinal, broad, bare, posterior interambulacral 
areas bounding a triangular sternum ; a long’narrow labrum; an 
anteriorly excentric and semilunar peristome mostly formed by 
ambulaeral plates; and an elliptical periproct sunk in the posterior 
truncation. 

The single specimen obtained from Port Blair, Andamans, 
and now in the Indian Museum, measures 39 mm. in length, 31 
mm. in breadth and 21 mm, in height t the apical system is only 
12 mm distant from the anterior margin, and a few mm. behind 
this is situated the vertex., 

In profile the anterior margin rises steeply from the ambitus 
and then curves quickly backwards to the apical system. 

The paired ambulacra are very similar in shape, to those 
figured by Agassiz and Desor in Ann, Sd . Nak 8 eme Serie. ZooL 
vt (1846) PL 16, fig. 14. The anterior pair are almost trans¬ 
verse, the poriferous zones fairly close together throughout 
their course, not forming the wide triangular interponferous 
space of B. austraiaem shown by A. Agassiz in III . Go 
fiomp* Zool., No. vii., PI. xy u. f fig. 7 ; they are widest at the 4th 
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ambulacra! plate, external to the internal fasciole. Internal to 
the widest part the pores of the anterior zone are partially obli¬ 
terate, the internal pore disappearing before the external. Be¬ 
tween the internal fasciole ana the apical system the pairs of pores 
are exceedingly minute, but visible with a lens. 

Owing to the anterior position of the apical system the petals 
of the postero* lateral ambulacra cease at 13 mm. distance from the 
posterior margin of the test; the poriferous zones form an elon¬ 
gated ellipse, and not a wide angle with one another as in 
B. australasim ; within the internal fasciole the pores are very 
minute. 

The postero-lateral ambulacra with the adjacent parts of the 
sternum and postero-lateral interambulacra form wide, bare, 
actinal tracts. The sternum is small and triangular with smooth 
margins especially anteriorly, tubercular centrally; the labrum 
is very narrow and elongated measuring 7*5 mm. in length. 

The 6th—15th plates of the postero-lateral ambulacra are 
partially enclosed in the subanal fasciole; and of these the 7th— 
14th inclusive have the pores within the fasciole modified. 

The peristomial membrane is covered with plates diminishing 
in size from the attached to the free margin. 

The periproct, situated in the upper part of the posterior 
truncation, is sunken and funnel-shaped and overarched by the 
posterior interambulacrum. The anus is situated in the upper 
part of the periproctal membrane which is covered with several 
rows of plates of which the lowest are by far the largest. 

The subanal fasciole is wide and triangular, very broad 
above, narrowing inferiorly. The peripetaious fasciole is very 
narrow and extends but a short distance behind the extremity of 
the postero-lateral ambulacra; anteriorly it can onlv be traced to 
the margins of the odd ambulacrum. The internal fasciole is cone- 
shaped with rounded top ; it is widest and most distinct pos¬ 
teriorly, narrowest anteriorly, where it sends off a branch to the 
margin of the odd ambulacrum, and ends by bending towards 
the odd ambulacrum across which it can very nearly be traced. 
On the entire abactinal surface there are but three perforate, 
smooth, tubercles with sunken scrobicules, in one anterolateral 
interambulacrum a single one, in the other antero-lateral inter- 
ambulacrum two placed one below the other, the one furthest from 
the apex being situated close to the peripetaious fasciole, the 
second and larger one adjacent to the ambulacral petal. All 
three primary tubercles are situated on plates of the posterior 
zones of their respective interambulacra with the peripetaious 
fasciole and the lower one close to it. 

On the margin of the odd ambulacrum within the internal 
fasciole are the largest abacti n al secondary tubercles; below the 
fasciole an irregular series of lines of similar tubercles extends along 
the margin of the odd ambulacrum to the ambitus, and a few 
similar tubercles are found in the antei*o-lateral ambulacra near 
the twe large primary tubercles. The remainder of the upper 
surface of the test is covered with small tubercles with numerous 
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miliaries between. From the ambitus the tubercles increase in 
size toward the peristome, being perforate and crenulate with 
smooth scrobicules, the anterior margin of which is slightly raised, 
thus producing a somewhat imbricated appearance. 

A large spine, curved near the base, surmounts the primary 
tubercles abactinally ; and similar, but shorter spines spring from 
the remaining tubercles. The actinal radioles on the primary 
tubercles possess a very oblique collar. 

The test and spines are uniformly white. 


This species differs from Breynia australadse :— 

1. In the steep anterior margin of the test. 

2. In the presence of only one or two primary tubercles in 
the antero-lateral ambulacra and their absence from the postero¬ 
lateral ambulacra. 


3. In the anterior position of the apical system. 

4. In the length of the extra-petaloid part of the test behind 
the postero-lateral ambulacra. 

5. In the shape of the internal fasciole. 

6. In the number of plates within the subanal fasciole. 

7. In the great breadth of the bare paths on either side of 
the sternum and their rectilinear boundaries. 

8. In the great length and narrowness of the labrum. 

9. In the small size of the sternum. 

10. In the presence of all the interambulacra in the peris¬ 
tome margin, the paired ones being completely excluded in the 
case of Breynia auebralasise. 

11. In the narrowness of the ambulacral petals. 


It is interesting to notice that as regards points 3, 4, 5, 7, 8, 
9, 10 and 11, this species agrees very closely with two fossil 
forms Breynia carinata , d’Archiac, and Breynia multituberculata f 
Vredenburg, which occur respectively in the Gaj and Nari forma¬ 
tions (upper and middle oligocene) of Western India, the Gaj 
species having also been found in Java. The characters that 
differentiate these fossil species from the recent Indian and Paci¬ 
fic forms have been tabulated by Vredenburg in a notice lately 
published m the Records of the Geological Survey of India (Vol. 
xxxiv., part 4 ) 

The abactinal primary tuberculation constitutes the most 
conspicuous difference between the three Indian species, being 
very abundant in the Nari species, somewhat sparer in the Gaj 
one, almost obsolete in their recent successor. * 

Breynia vredenburgi is remarkable for the large number of 
ambulacral plates traversed by the subanal fasciole which includes 
no less than eight modified pairs of pores, a forger number than 
is known in any other Spatangoid. In Breynia australneim the 
corresponding number is seven. It is difficult to make out 
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exactly bow many are present in the fossil species, apparently only 
Bis. 

The test seems more convex in the two recent species than in 
the fossil ones, but owing to the tendency to collapse shown by 
most fossil specimens, this character is not very reliable. 

When a large series of either of the two fossil species is ex* 
amined, it is noticed that the internal fasciola exhibits consider* 
•able individual variations in shape. The difference observed in 
this respect between Breynia auetralarim and the solitary speci¬ 
men of Breynia vredenburgt does not perhaps represent therefore 
a constant character. 

The atrophy of the pores of the lateral ambulacra within the 
internal fasciole is somewhat more marked in the two recent spe¬ 
cies than in the fossil ones. 

Taking into account the large number of points in which the 
three Indian species agree with one another, and also the many 
points in which they all differ from Breynia auetralasia , they 
may be taken to represent a group of cloBely related Indian 
species as opposed to the Pacific form. As mentioned by Yreden- 
burg in the notice already referred to, the persistence or one par¬ 
ticular type in the Indian area since a period so remote as the 
Oligocene is a fact of considerable interest. 

I havegreat pleasure in namingthis species after Mr. Vreden- 
burg, in return for rescuing from oblivion the above description of 
the Breynia written by me eight years ago. To him I am also 
indebted for much of the information concerning the relationship 
of this form with its extinct Indian predecessor 





a 6 * On Qentiqna eoronata 9 Royle. 

By I. H. Burkill. 


The following paper is written with the specimens of the 
O&lcutta herbarium and the specimens of the Saharanpur her¬ 
barium before me: and it is founded chiefly on them. The most 
satisfactory way, I find, of treating my subject is to figure 
certain types, and to indicate the intermediates. I shall therefore 
proceed to give figures (made for me by Babu K, P. Dass of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Calcutta) of nine types, and discuss them. 
These nine are :— 

the type-form of Eurythalia carinuta, Don (1836) = Gentiana 
carinata, Griseb. (1839), and G. carinata, type, of C. B. 
Clarke in Sir Joseph Hooker’s Flora of British India, 
iv, p. 113 ; 

the type form of Eurythalia eoronata , Don (1836) * Gentiana 
eoronata, Royle (1837); 

a plant from Chamba which has escaped a name; 

the plant which is the Gentiana marginata of the Herbarium 
Indice Orientals Hooker filii et T. Thomson, and at the 
name time the Gentiana carinata, var. marginata, of 
C. B. Clarke in Sir Joseph Hooker’s Flora of British 
India, iv., p. 113, and presumedly the Ericala marginata, 
Don (1837) = Gentiana marginata, Griseb. (1839); 

a form allied to G. Hugelii, Griseb., collected in the south 
range of Kashmir; 

a branched soft-leaved form found in Kashmir; 

a branched firm-leaved form found in Kashmir; 

the type form of Gentiana marginata , var., recur vat a, 
Kusnezow (1904); 

a plant from the western bolder of Kashmir. 

No. 1. 1 commence with Eurythalia carinata , of which J 

find a type in the herbarium of the Saharanpur Botanic 
Garden, together with many specimens collected in recent years. 
I figure it from one collected by Mr. J. F. Duthie on the moun¬ 
tain of Kedarkanta in the State of Tehri-Garhwal. 

The figure shows the linear-lanoeolate leaves which constitute 
one of the most noticeable characteristics of the plant. These 
leaves are not the first-formed leaves, which age ovate-lanceolate 
and sometimes condnplicate, as Don describes them: but they 
are generally removed from the base by a few pairs. The plant 
does not branch from the root: it is erect, generally only a couple 
of inches high: but even when five inches high, it is still Tin- 
branched below, except In the rarest specimens: I have seen one. 

Don, with only a few plants befota him, did not get hold Of 
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the points which really serve to distinguish the type that he was 
describing as a species: he described the lower leaves and not 
the middle ones: and he made a great point of the presence or 
absence of fimbriae in the throat of the flower, the value of which 




Type 1. Specimen from Kedarkanta (Dafchie, No. 1190). The dissec¬ 
tions of the flower x 2, the seed x 8. 


is not specific. Royle had given the manuscript name Gentiana 
coerulea 1 to the plants in his herbarium. 

This race, No. 1, has been collected at the following places:— 
District of Aim or a.—Between Harara and Pan wan- 
dola t on the road from Pithoragarh to Almora, south of the Sarju 


i I find the name written tfctgyw lib [Jansy yini aarulyaj on one 

of the tickets, evidently by one of Boyle’s assistants, as if it were in use by 
his staff. 
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river (King!). State of Tehri-Garh wal.—Taulea under 
Srikanta in the Bhagirathi valley at 13,000-14,000 ft. (Dntfiie, 
456!); Changsil range, 12,000-13,000 ft. (Dathie, 14518!); 
Ghangsil at 12,000 ft. (Gamble, 24897!); Harke Dun, near 
the sources of the TonB river, at 12,000 ft. (Rogers!); Harke 
Dun, 12 000-13,000 ft. (Gamble!); Kedarkanta at 12,000 ft. 
(Rogers!); Kedarkanta at 11.000 ft. (Duthie, 1190!), 
District of Debra Dun—Mussooree (Royie!). Simla 
Hill States. Basbabr,atYangparang, 10,000-12,800ft. (Lace, 
951!); Marale, 11,000*12,800 ft. (Browne! Watt, 13,571!), 
KangraDistric t.—Lahul, on the Chandra valley side of the 
Rotang pass, at 12,000 ft. (Holland!). 

These localities are at various distances round the peak of 
Kedarkanta. The Almora district locality is 140 miles south¬ 
east : Tauloa is 35 miles east: Harke Dun is 15 miles north-east: 
Mussooree is 40 miles in a bee-line south: Ghangsil is 15 miles 
distant across the valley of the Tons in a north-westerly direc¬ 
tion ; Marale is in the same direction across this valley and the 
valley of the Pabar at a distance of 35 miles: and the Rotang 
pass is in the same direction, but at the much greater distance 
of 115 miles from Kedarkanta. 

The altitude of the lowest of these localities, that in the Almora 
district, is somewhere under 7,000 ft.; the next to it, if an accurate 
designation, is Royle’s locality “ Mussooree ” : there the hills equally 
do not attain the elevation that the plant usually inhabits. The 
general altitude would seem to be about 11,000-13,000 feet. 

The Almora district locality is a most peculiar one, for the 
whole of the country in which it lies, is a complex of ridges 
covered by oak forest and not rising as high as 7,000 feet. 

Flowers that are fimbriate and flowers that are not fimbriate 
are distributed as follows :— 


Fimbriate , Harara, Mussooree, Kedarkanta, Changsil and Yang¬ 
parang. 

Not fimbriate : Taulea, Harke Dun, Marale and Rotang pass. 

There is no marked geographical arrangement about this. 

It is interesting to note that the flowers in these plants have 
generally rather long corolla tubes; and that the Almora district 
specimen has the longest of all. 
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Specimens enumerated in order of their localities from east to tcesL 


Place. 

j 

Collector. 

Altitude. 

.5 

5 

4 

•s 

• 4 * 

ft 

n 

if 

iij 

JS-« 

Fimbriae. 

( 

Harare 

King. 

+ 6,000 

3—5 

32x8 

Few. 

Taulea 

Duthie. 

18—-14,000 

2-10 

88 x S 

None* 

Harke Duu 

Rogers. 

12,000 

CO 

1 

<3> 

44x6 

» 

»> ••• 

Gamble. 

12—18,000 

8-6 

25x5 


Kednrkanta ... 

| Royle. 


4—5 

27x6 

Fair number. 

•> •« 

! Duthie. 

11,000 

8—6 

40x8 

Few. 

•» ... 

! Rogers 

12,000 

2—6 

29x7 

Fair number. 

Yangparang ... 

] Lace. 

10—12,000 

4—5 

38x6 

Few. 

Ohangail 

i 

Gamble. 

12,000 

8—4 

88x5 

»» 

Changsil range... 

Dnthie. 

12—18,000 

3—4 

1 38x8 

Very few or 
few. 

Harale 

Watt. 

12,800 

1—2 

| 18x6 

None. 

»> 

Browne. 

11—12,800 

1—2 

20x6 

»» 

Botaug pass 

Holland. 

12,000 

n 

16x4 

i 

»» 


The table above shows that the long leaves are generally about 
five times as long as broad. It shows, too, which specimens are the 
smallest and which have fimbriae. The largest specimen collected 
in the Harke Dun by Mr. C. G. Rogers is branched from the root— 
a rare occurrence in this race. 

Flowers are produced in May and June: but were still present 
in August on specimens found (mostly in fruit) under the moun¬ 
tain o? Srikanta. 

The variation in them is indicated in the next table, the pur¬ 
pose of which is really to show that Don had not understood the 
species 4 when he stated that the lobules over the plicae are only 
half as large as the true corolla lobes. 
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’** ’ 1 

1 "■ 

1 1 * 

S—es- "' = 

== “* 1 - 

---- 


Origin. 


Length 

Length 

Length 

Length 

Length 

of 

lobules 

Collector. 

of oaiyz 
take 

of 

teeth 

of 

eortflla 

of oocol* 
la lobes 



in mm. 

in mm. 

in mm. 

in mm. 

in mm. 

Harare. 

King 

9*5 

3 

21 

3 

2 

Kedarkanta 

Royle. 

8 

3 

16 

8 

2 76 

Yangparang ... 

Laoe. 

7 

3 

16 

3 

26 

Changsil 

Duthie 

8 

3 

15 

4 

4 

Qarke Dnn 

Rogers 

7 

1 

8 

14 

4 

3*6 

Tanlea 

Dathie. 

6 

2 

14 

8 i 

26 

Kedarkanta 

Rogers 

8 

3 

14 

3 

2 

Marale 

Browne. 

5 

2 

11 

3 

2*76 


The calyx-teeth are most acute on the Yangparang specimen, 
and broadest on the Marale specimen: they are slightly recurved 
on the Taulea specimen. 

The anthers are elliptic-ovoid on every specimen except Boyle’s 
Kedarkanta specimen wherein they are, and are as described, 
linear. 


No. la. Intermediate between Gentiana carinata, particularly 
as found under Srikanta, and a plant from Gilgit, race No 5 a 
be mentioned later, is a plant from:— 

State of Tehri Garhwa 1.—Moraine of the Dudu 
glacier 14,000-15,000 feet (Dutbie, 456 !) 

It has rather firm, lanceolate leaves, erect habit and no fim¬ 
briae in the flowers. 


No. 2. My second figure is of Don’s Eurythalia coronata. 
Eurythalia coronata was figured by Boyle (Illustrations of...the 
Botany of the Himalayan Mountains, London, 1839, plate 68, fig. 
1) at a branched plant with short, ascending stems bearing at 
tbeir ends very large flowers in capitula of seven flowers each. It 
was quite fully described by Don in the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society, xvii., 1839, p. 515 ; and he, when writing, apparently had 
a specimen before him that is now lost. No one has bclen able to see 
it, or to find a plant that quite agrees with the drawing: Grisebach 
in De Candolle's Prodromus (ix., p. 109) was unable to do ;more 
than quote Don’s description: C. B. Clarke in th e Flora of British 
India (iv., p. 114), remarked that the species is only known from 
Boyle’s figure, according to which it differs from G. carinata by the 
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wider subcampanulate corolla: and Kusnezow has not seen a 
type. 

I have thought it serviceable here to reproduce in ontline 
Boyle's drawing, so that my comparisons may be clearer. The 
specimen from which the drawing was made was collected in 

State of Tehri - Garhwal.—Near the summit of 
Kedarkanta (Boyle). 

It has fimbriae, like the specimens of 0. carinata obtained 



Type 2. Copied from Boyle’s figure of the type of Q, coronata. 


from the same mountain. But it differs in its way of branching, 
and, if the drawing be correct, in the shape and size of the flowers. 
Unfortunately Don in his descriptions does not make any clear 
reference to the shape and size of the flower, so that there is no 
evidence, except in the general excellence of Boyle's figures, that 
they are not overdrawn. In his diagnosis, Don lays stress 
on peculiarities that will not bear it. To show what these pecu¬ 
liarities are, J think that it may be useful to pick out from the 
full descriptions all the expressions that indicate them. Taking 
as mubh as posible Don's own words, they may he put as follows 
Gentiana carinata .—Planta erecta, caulescens. Folia mucro- 
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nata. Calyx dentibus linearibus. Corolla infundibnli- 
formis, quinqueloba, lobis lanceolatis acuminatis, sinuum 
dnplo brevioribus. Anther© linen res. 

Qentiana coronata —Planta depressa, subacaulis. Folia acuta. 
Calyx dentibus ovatis. Corolla tubulosa, decemloba, lobis 
ovatis, obsolute mucronulatis, sinunm conformibuB vel 
brevioribus. Anther© oblong©. 


The peculiarities which cannot bear the stress that Don* 
lays on them are:— 

(1) the tip of the leaf; lor the same plant of ‘ oarinata ’ may 
or may not have the tiny mucro at the tip of any one leaf; 

(2) the shape of the calyx-teeth ; for in ‘ carinata * above there 
is a complete series from more or less linear to ovate, 
and Hoyle’s own specimen at Saharanpur has lanceolate 
(not linear) lobes ; 

(3) the size and shape of the corolla lobes; because in good 
4 carinata * the lobes vary enough to cover the characters 
ascribed to both. 


I set these declared differences aside. There are left (i) Don’s 
statement that the corolla in the one is infundibuliform and in 
the other tubular, and (ii) his difference in the anthers. “ Infundi¬ 
bular,” says Don, is the corolla of Qentiana nmtorta and capitate 
and carinata , as well as the calyx of capitata f while 
“ tubular ” are the calyces and corollas of Qentiana murginata , 
argentea , decemfida , pedicellate and coronata. These species, if any¬ 
one will examine them, serve to show that Don did not habitually 
use the two terms with such a degree of accuracy as to justify 
us in thinking that the words contrast in his two descriptions. 
Lastly, regarding the anthers, which are termed linear in the one 
and oblong in the other, Don is quite accurate in regard to the 
anthers of his carinata : they aie so, in his specimens; but in all 
the other specimens that I have before me they are oblong. 

Thus I arrive at the conclusion that besides the somewhat 
uncertain difference in the broadness of the corolla-tube, there 
is nothing to distinguish Don’s Eurythalia coronata from his 
Eurythalia carinata , except the branched habit: and as Gentiana 
coronata is the oldest binominal for the species, we have to accept 
it instead of Gentiana carinata, otherwise preferable, on account 
of the obscurity into which the name G. coronata has fallen. 

No. 3. Type No. 3 is a plant branching from the roots, but 
not as the last. Its outline,is spherical, because there are so many- 
short branches: the leaves are lanceolate-ovate to ovate, some¬ 
times conduplicate: the flowers are fasciculate, and the calyx- 
teeth are ovate, obtuse. 

This form comes from Chamba and adjoining Lahul. The 
localities are as follows 

• 

State of Chamba.—Kilar (Ellis, 51!) and Purli in the 
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valley of the Chandra-Bhaga river, at 10,000 ft. (Ellis, 1142!); 
Saichu to the north of that river in a side valley, at 10,000 
ft. (Ellis, 1305! 1306!). District of Eangra.—Lahul, with¬ 
out precise locality (Hay!). 

The plant here figured came from Kilar. 

The Saichu plant has fimbriae in the throat of its flowers: 
the others have none. The ripe ovary has a conspicuous crest. 



Type 3. Specimen from Chamba (Ellis.) 


No. 3a. Certain specimens collected by Dr. Stoliczka approach 
the Chamba race last figured, and in some respects they resemble 
the specimens that I shall have to speak of later as collected by 
Colonel Tanner in Gilgit, No. 5a, and again in certain respects 
they approach the race that will be No. 4. The upper leaves 
are falcate, but herbaceous: the lower leaves are lanceolate or 
linear-lanceolate, as in the next, but the habit is the habit of the 
last. The flowers have a few fimbriae in the throat, and are not 
grouped together into considerable heads, but of 1-5* flowers 
together. They are quoted as Qentiana marginal a by C. B. Clarke 
in the journal of the Linnean Society, Botany , xiv., p. 437. Their 
origin is:— 
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Kashmir, north of the Vale.—On the Pensi-la 
between Sura and Zanskar (Stoliczka!). 


No. 4. I now come to a series of specimens that has for ex¬ 
tremes Oentiana marginata of the Herbarium Indiae Orientals 
Hooker fllii et T, Thomson, and 0. Hugelii , Grisebach. Oentiana 
Hugelii has been so recently fibred in this Journal (see 1906, 
p. 337) that I need not figure it again. Oentiana marginata I 
figure from a specimen collected by l)r. Thomson. 

The name ‘ marginata ’ was first used (in manuscript) as Oen¬ 
tiana marginata , by Wallich for a distinct species that he had 
obtained in Central Nepal. It was next used as Ericala marginata 
by David Don in his brother’s General System of Gardening and 
Botany in confusion both for Wallich’s plant and for a plant col- 



Type 4. Specimen collected by T. Thomson and distributed as G. inurgi* 
nata in the Herb. Ind. Or. Hook f. et Thoms. The dissections x 2. 

lected by Royle; this last is one of the plants with which we are 
here to deal, but the other is not. Hoyle s plant is fully described, 
without reference to Wallich’s, in Don’s paper in the Transactions 
of the Linnean Society , xvii., 1839, p. 513 ; and from this date the 
stricter application of the name to Royle’s plant begins, so that it 
appears as Oentiana marginata in Grisebaefy’s account of the 
Gentianaoeae in De Candolles’s Prodromus. Royle’s plant seems 
to be identical in race with T. Thomson’s : but not having a speci¬ 
men of Royle’s collection at hand, I cannot be positive. My 
remarks consequently refer to Oentiana marginata , Griseb., as inter¬ 
preted by Sir Joseph Hooker and Dr. Thomson, and, I may add. 
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afterwards by Mr. C. B. Clarke in the Journal of the Linnean 
Society , Botany , xiv., 1875, p. 437. 

The distribution of the specimens is as follows :— 

Chamba State.—Parmaur valley at 10,000 ft. (Lace, 
1782 !). KangraDistrict.-Kotgarh inLahul, 9,000-10,000 
ft. (Brandis!). Kashmir, south of the Che nab.—Padri 
pass (T. Thomson! ). Kashmir, south of the Yale.— 
Without locality (Falconer!); Sadru pass in the Adon per- 
gunnah 1 (Falconer! ) ; Gulmarg, 9,000 ft. (Gammie; Aitchison ! ) ; 
above Gulmarg 11,000-12,000 ft. (Duthie, 11349!) ; Pir Panjal 
pasR or near it ( Hiigel); North side of Pir Panjal pass (Winter- 
bottom ! ); Poshiana on the west side of the Pir Panjal pass 
(Winterbottom ! ; Banahal pass (Winterbottom.!). Kashmir, 
east of the V a 1e.—Razparen pass above Nowbug (Winter- 
bottom !). Kashmir, north of the Yale.—Drawah 
pass, over the Kishenganga valley (Winterbottom!); Kaj Nag 
range at 10,000-11,000 ft. (Duthie, 10953 ! 11005 !); Dras 
at 10,000 ft. (Gammie!). Kashmir, north of the 
Indus.—Khapnlu at 14,000 ft. (Hunter-Weston, 10243 ! ). 
District of Hazara—Khagh an valley at 11,000 ft. (Inayat, 
19951!) and at 12,000 ft. (Inayat, 19959 b\) and at 12,400 
(Inayat, 19960 6!) Chuppi in the Khaghan valley (Inayat!); 
Dadar in the Khaghan valley at 10,000 ft. (Inayat, 21963 b !); 
Makra in the Khaghan valley (Inayat, 21963!); Siran valley 
(Inayat, 19960 a!), 

The specimens are branched or unbranched, but generally 
unbranched, with lanceolate to broadly ovate three-veined lower 
leaves, and lanceolate to ovate-spatulate upper leaves which may, 
when relatively narrow, be condnplicate. The stem is stout: 
tlie leaves rather firm: the flowers large, with or without fimbriae ; 
the calyx-teeth ovate and slightly recurved at the tip, with a 
conspicuous scarious margin. 

The fimbriation in the throat of the flowers is a mark of 
plants from the mounts ins to the south and east of the Vale of 
Kashmir, and is found in all of them; but it is found in only one 
of the plants from the north, and in none from the west of the Vale. 
This observation is of great interest. In the following list the 
first named plants are those with narrowest leaves, and the last 
named with broadest leaves; i.e. it is a series progressing from 
Q. mnrginata of the Herbarium Indiae Orientals to O. Mugelii: 
it will be seen from it that fimbriation of the flower is not 
associated with any particular character in the form of leaf. 
The reader will observe that the plants, at the beginning of the 

1 The label may be read | - r f Aior 

“ in the paw of Sadru, pergannah Adon, 8rd July 1838.” But the word read 
may equally be interpreted ^ or June, so hard to read is the writ¬ 
ing. I have not been able to ascertain where Adon is; but these dates are 
earlier tflan Falconer's journey across the Indus. 
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Origin. 

Collector. 

Altitude 

Height of 
plants in cm 

Dimensions of 
a large leaf 
in mm. 

Fimbriao. 

Padri pus 

T. Thomson. 

8—10,000 

2—6 

20x6 

Plentiful. 

Parmaur valley.. 

Lace. 

10,000 

6-9 

87x8 

None. 

Khapalu 

Hunter- 

Weston. 

14,000 

7-8 

28x8 


Khaghan valley. 

I nay at. 

11,000 

9 

26x6 

it 

Dras . 

Gammie. 

10,000 

5—8 

20x7 

»» 

Galmarg 

, Aitohison. 

. 

! 

5 

18x6 

Very plentiful. 

Kajnag range ... 

Dathie. 

11—13,000 

2-4 

25x6 

. None. 

PoBhiana 

Winterbot- 

tom. 


4 

24x8 

Plentiful. 

( 

Banahal pass ... 

»» 


8 

25-9 

Fairly plenti- 
fnl. 

ttazparen pass ... 

it 


5 

37x9 

Plentiful. 

Drawah pass ... 

»» 

10,000 

3—6 

19x9 

Fairly* plenti¬ 
ful. 

Ohappri in Kha¬ 

Inayat. 


5-8 

26x9 

None. 

ghan. 




37x9 


Sadm pass ... 

Falconer. 


5-6 

»> 

Dadar in Kha¬ 

Inayat. 

10,000 

5- 11 

32x13 

>> 

ghan. 



20x7 


Makra do. 



3-5 

»» 

Khaghan valley 

»» 

12,000 

3-7 

30x10 


Siran valley 

»> 

... 

4—5 

24x9 

>* 

Kajnag range ... 

Dathie. 

10-11,000 

5-8 

85x15 

»» 

Galmarg 

» 

11-12,000 

4—6 

20x11 

Plentiful. 

Gilgit expedition 

Giles. 


4—6 

18x6 

None. 

Galmarg ... 

Gammie. 

9,000 

8-10 

24x11 

Plentiful. 

Kashmir ... 

Falooner. 


8 

27x13 

»• 

Pir Panjal ... 

Hdgel. 


9-10 

27x12 

»» 
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list, have a length of leaf that is four times the breadth, while 
plants at the end of the list have leaves that are about twice as 
long as broad. Between these two extremes lies every grade 
that is intermediate. 

It may be remarked in passing that, despite Grisebach’s in¬ 
correct diagnosis (see Stapf in this Journal, 1906, p. 337), C. B. 
Clarke intuitively placed Falconer’s not-located specimen most 
correctly. 


No. o. Differing in the subacuminate leaves, from the series 
just deiined, are specimens collected by C. B. Clarke and Dr. 
Aitehison. The localities are :— 

Kashmir, south of the Vale,—Aliabad near the Pir 
Panjal pase at 11,000 ft. (C. B. Clarke, 28961!). District of 
R a w a 1 P i n d i.—Mari (Hb. Aitehison !). 


The flowers of both are fimbriate, and relatively large: 
the capsule is conspicuously crested. Unfortunately only one 
of the eight plants that lie to my hand has root-leaves. This 
one, collected by Mr. Clarke, I figure. 

No. da. Nexf T i*efer to an erect, firm-leaved, unbranched plant 
collected in :— 

Kashmir beyond the Indus.—Gilgit (Tanner, 112a !) 
Sui in Gilgit (Tanner, 112 !). 

It connects Q. marginata with G. maryinta , var. recur vatu, 
having leaves somewhat like the latter, but the habit of the former. 
The typical lower leaves are 10x5 mm. and the margins are 
cartilaginous. There are no fimbriae in the flowers. 

We now leave one of the series diverging from Hooker's and 
Thomson’s G. marginata for the other. The reader may think of 
i hem like this— 


MARCINATA (TYPE 4) 

™”-Z\ \ 

HUGCUI * -TYPE » TVPI 6 


\ 


TYPE 7 

\ 


7A 


No. 6. Conspicuously herbaceous is the next plant, and with 
the scarious margin of the sepals reduced to a very narrow line. 
It branches from the root, and has lanceolate or lanceolate-ovate 
leaves. Its localities are 




£ Specimen 


«*»*•« (D^ 9 ' 18 ®* 81, 
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Ghamba State.—Saiehi, north of the valley oftheGhenab 
at 10,000 ft. (Ellis, 1305 ! 1306!). Kashmir, north of the 
Vale.—Shisha Nag over the Liddar valley at 12,000-13,000 ft. 
(T)athie, 13326!); Malayan, south of Dras at 11,000 ft. 
((1 tmtnie!). Trans-Indus petty States. —Lowari pass, 
north of Dir, at 11,500 ft. (HarriRs, 16370!). 

It links the Ghamba rare, No. 3, described above to the race 
that will be No. 7. The Ghamba plants have fimbriate flowers, but 
not the others. 



Type 7. Specimen from Mnsjid valley (Duthio, 13196), 

No. 7. A little firmer in the leaves than type 9 and with them 
frequently conduplicate are the specimens from*:— 

Kashmir, north of the Vale.—Liddar valley above 
Kainmul, 11,000-12,000 ft. (Duthie, 131361); Sogam valley in 
Lolab, at 13,000 ft. (Duthie, 13272 !); Kamri valley near Kalapani, 
ll, 1 000-12,000 ft. (Duthie, 12565!); near Ali-malik-Kemur 1 on 
the Deosai plains (Falconer!); on the north side of the Burzil 
pass 8 (Falconer!); Musjid valley at 12,000-13,000 ft. (Duthie, 
131961), 

The flowers are altogether without fimbriae and with ovate 
authers. They are not many together on the ends of the branches. 
The ovary has a conspicuous crest. The localities are alh 


1 The original label reads • - V 3bc C. *jX© G 

t Af*A ve. t from little Chaksalan to Ali-malik-ki-m&id, 7th Aagust 1838. 

% The original label reads ~fAr* w - |* djy* r*bi $ 0 
*•€., from Barzaleh to little Daivehsu, 4th Angost 1838. 
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further west than are those of the last, and very similar, type, 
except the Lowari pass. 

No. 7a. A plant collected in:— 

Kashmir, north of the Vale.—Marpu nala, south of 
Dras, at 13,000-14,000 ft. (Dnthie, 11817!). 



Typ# 8. Specimen from Giigit (Gilee, 182). 
x2; aeed x8. 


Diseectioni of the flower 
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connects the last with the next, except that the throat is sparingly 
fimbriate. 

No. 8. We now come to Gentiana marginata , var. recurvata , 
Kusnezow in .Acta Horti Petropolitani, xv., 1906, p. 425, which I 
figure opposite from a specimen, collected by Captain Giles, of the 
number upon which Kusnezow founds his variety. When well 
grown it has many decumbent branches and is then a plant of 
distinct appearance; but in its smaller conditions it is not quite 
so readily recognised. The lower leaves have cartilaginous 
margins which become less and less firm as the leaves pass over 
to the bracts: the bracts have scarious margins. The variety 
is the extreme in western distribution and in the firmness of its 
leaves. 11 has been collected in: — 

Kashmir, north of the Vale.—Kamri Kotal on bare 
places to 13,000 ft. (Giles, 132!); Kamri pass, 12,000-13,000 ft. 
(Duthie!). Kashmir, beyond the Indus.—Near Cargo in 
the Bogro valley (Conway!); Burmas nala near Gilgit 
(Roberts! ). 

The flowers of none of the specimens possess fimbriae. 

Earlier 1 have enumerated as race No. 7 plants from the 
Kamri valley, 11,000-13,000 ft., collected by Duthie: these will 
assuredly be found to intergrade by every transition with the 
variety recurvata. 

No. 9. Very close to the variety recur rata come plants from 
the western border of Kashmir and the District of Hazara. They 
differ in the crowding of their flowers and in their lesser leaves. I 
give overleaf a drawing of a small plant: others are more branched. 
There are no fimbriae in the small flowers. The localities are :— 

Kashmir, western border.—Bangas near Mozuffera- 
bad (1 navat, 21964!). District of Hazara.—Khaghan valley 
at 8,000 ft. (Tnayat, 19959 !) ; Khaghan valley Ht 13,000 ft. (Tnayat, 
19959 a!) ; Nila in the Khaghan valley (Tnayat, 21964a !); Siran 
valley (inayat, 19961 !). 

In addition to the specimens enumerated, the following all 
belong to Qentiana coronata (sensu ampliori) ; but not having the 
specimens to hand now, which 1 examined some time ago,—they are 
mostly in the Herbarium of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew,— 
I cannot assign them to the races above with full satisfaction :— 

Simla Hill States.—Bashahr, head of the Sural valley 
near Pangi, 12,000-15,000 ft. (Harsukh!); head of the Hudan 
valley, 12,000-15,000 ft. (Harsukh !). Kangra District.— 
Lahul (Jaeschke!). Kashmir, south o f, t h e C h e n a b.— 
Neighbourhood of Siwaldhar pass, south-west of Badarwar (T. 
Thomson!). Kashmir, south of the Vale.—On the Pir 
Panjal pass at 11,000 ft. (C. B. Clarke, 28734!). Kashmir, east 
of the Vale.—Mergan pass, 8,000-12,000 ft. (Meebold!). 
Kashmir, north of the V a I e.—Pailgam in the Liddar 
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valley (Meebold!); Aro, towards tlie head of the Liddar valley 
(Meebold!); Tragbal, north of the Wular lake, at 10,200 and 
at 11,400 ft. (C. B. Claike, 29238! 29278!); Tilel at 12,500 and 
13,750ft. (C. B. Clarke, 30673! 30808). Kashmir, beyond 
the 1 n d n s.—Karakoram mountains at “ Ogre's camp,” 14,339* 




Tjpe IK Specimen from the Khaghan valley (Imu at 19959rt). U is- 
Beetions x2. 

ft. and at “boggy camp,'* 13,698 ft (Conway, 210! 214 f ) ; Gilgit, 
Sang-o-sir (Giles!) Hazara Oistriot.—Siran valley at 
Shankiari, 14,000 ft. (Inayat!); Gali in the Siran valley (Inayat I). 
Tranq-lndus petty States with Chitral.—Chitral 
(Barrett!) Chinese Turkestan.—Kashgar (Bellew !) 
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I conclude from my study of the Gentian a tliat we apparently 
have in it a species in the state of breaking up into sub-species, 
partly in response to the dryness increasing toward the north-west 
of the hills that it inhabits, and almost certainly to other circum¬ 
stances not yet to be guaged. The increasing dryness of»'the 
climate is exhibited in the increasing firmness of the leaves hb We 
go north-westward, and in their greater tendency to be condupli- 
cate. Fimbriation in the flowers is the rule in the hills nearest 
to the plains ; and on the range, south of the Vale of Kashmir, it 
seems to be the only condition: elsewhere on the hill-ranges 
back from the plains fimbriate flowers occur here and there : 
they occur in JBashahr, where there are non-fimbriate plants, nearer 
to the plains than they, on the mountains of Kedarkanta and 
Marale: they occur on the Pensi-la, near Dras in the Marpa nala, 
and on the Drawah pass, which localities at e farther from the plains 
than the Shisha Nag, Kainmul, Matayan, Sogam, the Kaj Nag 
and Mozufferabad, whence come non-fimbriate plants: but the 
localities farthest back are all localities for non-fimbriate 


plants. 

The crested capsule is a mark of the species. The crest deve¬ 
lops after flowering and is only just indicated in the figure on 
page 157. 

The limits of the distribution of the species are within the 
Himalaya, west Nepal, and with apparently Kashgar. In Kashmir 
it is found right back to the water-parting; but eastwards it has 
not been obtained far back in the mountains It seems strange that 
it has not been obtained in Kulu, whereas several travellers ha\e 
obtained it in adjoining Lahul, and if occurs in Bashahr on the 
other side of Kulu. 

Flowering occurs generally in May and dune in the eastern 
part of the plant’s area of distribution ; but very many of the 
specimens from the western part are specimens collected in July and 
August. One of the eastern specimens was collected in flower in 


August. 

I find it not uncommon tor a little pellet of earth to have been 
washed into the flowers apparently by the spattering of sudden 
squalls of rain that have caught the flowers open. 


T think one may signal out for their diversity within the 
species three extremes:— 

1. Type 1. Seethe figure on p. 150 which is the most south¬ 
eastern form. 

2. Type 8. See the figure on p. 164 which is the most north¬ 
western form. r . 

3. Type 4. See Dr Stapf s figure on p. 37 / of this Journal 

for 1906, which is the O, Huyelii ot Grisebach* 

A glance successively at the figures above of type 9 (p. 166), 
type 7 (p. 163), type 6 (p. 162), and type 4 (p. 157), will show the 
i eader one line of divergence, and another glance at type 4 and 
then at Dr. Stapf’s figure will show another. A comparison of 
the figure of type 5 given on p. 160 with Dr, Stapfs figure will 
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suggest an obvious linking of these two, and a comparison of 
the figure of type 3 with Dr. Stapfs figure and again with that 
of type 4 will suggest another linking together. A comparison 
of type 2 with the figure on p. 157 will connect it with marginata, 
and, lastly, a comparison of the figure of type 1 may be made 
with the figure of type 5 and with type 4 will link up the remain¬ 
ing outlying forms. 



27 . Well-waters from the Hadhramaut, Arabia. 

By David Hoopkk, F.O.S. 


Travellers in Southern Arabia have noticed the great fertility 
of lands irrigated with mineral water issuing from subterranean 
lakes. The rainfall in that part of the country is so scarce and 
irregular, and cau never be depended upon, that the principal 
means of obtaining water for drinking purposes as well as foi 
cultivation is by sinking wells. A ghail, a running stream or rill, 
is a rare phenomenon in Arabia; but they are occasionally met 
with when a rock bed is not far below the sand. Ghail Omr and 
A1 Ghail, however, are important supplies; the first comes from 
Wadi Loban and is considerable, and the second viseR at an alti¬ 
tude of 2,000 feet at the head of the Wadi Howeri. 

The Hadhramaut is a broad valley running for 100 miles or 
more parallel to the coast, and collects under the sand any water 
derived from the high Arabian tableland, very little, if any, reach¬ 
ing the sea towards which it slopes. In this valley a few wells 
occur which are important from an agricultural point of view, and 
around which one or two villages have grown. It cannot be said 
that the villages are prosperous. They are walled strongholds 
with outbuildings belonging to the proprietors of the land. The 
fear of the Bedouin prevents an extensive population. 

Mr. F. Noel-Paton, Director-General of Oommereiu! Intelli¬ 
gence, during a visit to Southern Arabia a few years ago, was 
struck with the fertilising properties of the mineral water of 
Hadhramant, and especially with the fact that some of the finest 
tobacco in the world is grown in that region. His valuable re¬ 
marks on the supply may here be reproduced. He says: “ The 
sources appear to be so much parts of one system that 1 should 
be surprised to find any difference in the analyses of the waters. 
The ‘ rivers ' are aqueducts cut down into the solid rock to a 
very considerable depth. They extend over considerable distances, 
and are so well executed, that they represent an enormous expen¬ 
diture of labour over a long period of time; but they are of such 
an age that no one in the country was able to relate even a tra¬ 
dition as to how they came into existence. The workmanship is 
apparently identical with that seen at the tanks at Aden and the 
rock-temples in Egypt, and it indicates considerable engineering 
skill, for arches in the rock are left at regular intervals to prevent 
the sides of the channel from falling in. Histqric&lly the works 
are very suggestive. There appears to be a great subterranean 
volume of water, and in two places, where the crust of the desert 
has fallen in, there are lakes of mineral water which showed no 
discoverable signs of a fall of level, although no rain had fallen 
in that country for five years. The water is so rich in salts that 
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the banka of the irrigation ditches are largely formed of crystal¬ 
line matter left by evaporation and scraped out by the cultivators. 
There appear to be thousands of tons of this saline deposit 
available.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Bent visited this locality in the 
winter of 189^-94, immediately after Mr. Noel-Paton’s visit. Mr. 
Bent describes (Southern Arabia, 1900, p. 200) Ghail Babwazir, a 
town reached after travelling three hours from Gambia:— 

“ Ghail Babwazir is an oasis or series of oases of rank vege¬ 
tation caused by a stream, the water of which is warm and bitter, 
and which is conducted by channels cut iu the rock in various 
directions. 

“ Acres and acres of tobacco, bananas, Indian corn, cotton and 
other crops are thus produced in the wilderness, and this cultiva¬ 
tion has given rise to the overgrown village. 

The stream was discovered about 500 years ago by one Shaikh 
Omar, and before that time all this part was waste ground. 

“ This fertilising spring rises under a hill to the east, where a 
large reservoir has been dug out. Above on the hill are some 
Arab ruins, places where things were stored, and there is a road 
up. Canals, cut some twenty feet deep like the fcanats of Persia, 
conduct the water to the fields. The chief product is tobacco, 
known as Hamoumi tobacco.” 

The Hamoumi, it might be explained, arc a small, poor 
tribe of Bedouins who occupy the lower end of Wadi Adimi. They 
hire out camels to caravans, and largely engage in the carrying 
business. Mr. Nbcl-Paton informs me that “Hum-mi” is the 
name recognised in the eastern tobacco trade and that the leaf 
goes largely to Constantinople and Kgypt for use in the nargliili 
or hubble-bubble. 

Last year Mr. Noel*Patou took steps to procure samples of 
this water for chemical analysis and succeeded iu obtaining them 
through the Resident at Aden. They were collected from three 
springs within a mile or so of Ghail Ba Wazir, some nine or ten miles 
west of Shahar. The Governor of Mokalla, who had the samples 
collected, informed the Resident at Aden that there are hot sul¬ 
phur springs at Sliahair on the coast half-way between Mokalla 
and Shahar. As an indication of the geological formation of the 
country, Bent records the occurrence of gypsum hills in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ghail. Mr. Nool-Paton confirms this, and adds that 
there are also considerable masses of gypsum in the plains, one's 
attention being drawn to its existence by the peculiar hollow 
sound made mi it by the hoofs of the horses* The presence of 
this mineral accounts for tlie sulphur vapour in the springs and 
the large amount of sulphates found in the water. 

The bottles of water were forwarded to the Repovter on 
Economic Products and were handed to me for examination and 
report. 

The samples of water were contained in ten bottles and col¬ 
lected (according to the labels) from the spring-head and main 
streaih of three sources, named respectively Harith, Feitcth and 
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id§. A saline deposit occurred in some of the samples, an d three 
waters from the spring-heads were strongly impregnated with 
hydrogen sulphide. The total solid residue vaiied from 304 
to 41o’5 parts per 100,000; the smaller amounts beiug found in 
the water as. it issued from the wells nod the larger quantity 
being found in the iunning streams. Eliminating the samples 
containing the sulphur gases, there is seen to be a close agreement 
in the composition of the three waters, the difference beiug due to 
concentration owing to the evaporation of the water over tho hot 
beds of the streams. The analyses of the samples from the 
main streams of the three* sources revealed the following consti¬ 
tuents :— 


LUO til r . 

solids. L,me 

Haritli... 415*5 96*88 
Ferafch... 383*8 94*96 
Sida ... 409*6 87 50 


nesii. A, ° ta8h Soda * 

0*55 20*00 5021 
0-72 18*02 54*30 
11*10 17*37 58*83 


T Clilo- Sulph. JS'itr. 
rine. Acid. Acid. 

2*8 46*5 145*3 *10 
2*0 30*0 146*2 tr. 
2*5 35*5 151*1 *11 


Calculating from the average of the above analyses one 
hundred parts of the saline residue would probably contain the 
following salts :—• 


Sodium sulphate 

32*7 

Calcium sulphate 

13*5 

-Potassium sulphate 

8*6 

Magnesium sulphate 

7*5 

Calcium chloride 

16*2 

Calcium carbonate 

15*6 

Iron phosphate 

*(> 

Nitrates 

trace 

Combined water, silien, etc. 

5*3 


100-0 


I am unable to haee any ptevious analyses of Arabian well- 
waters to compare with the composition of these from the Hadli- 
ramaut coast except that of the sacred well at Mecca (Greshoff in 
tfoum. Uheni. Soc., 1898, A. 11. 614). Here the solids vary from 
316 to 359 parts for 100,000, and considerable quantities of nitric 
acid and chlorine replace the sulphuric acid found in the Ghail 
wells. In the Nubian Desert similar saline water with largo 
quantities of sulphates are found in wells sunk in tho sand-gravel 
detritus (Quart, Joum . Geol, Soc 1897, 53, 374). 

The amount of hydrogen sulphide determined in the three 
samples taken from the wells was 8*46, 7*2 and 12*2 parts in 
100,000. These are equal to the amounts found iu sulphur* 
springs of Sandefjord, Norway, and of Sicily. 

The fertilising properties are probably due to the presence of 
potash and lime salts, and the action of the sulphates in liberating 
the alkaline constituents from the soil. In this respect the com¬ 
position of the waters differs widely from that of Indian well- 
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waters, examined by Leather from Gujerat, which are specially 
suitable for tobacco cultivation (see Agricultural Ledger No. 14 
ot 1895). It was shown that the value of these waters depended 
mainly upon the amount of nitrates they contained. In the Ha- 
dhramaut water there is only a minute quantity of nitrate present, 
and we can only conclude that the large quantity of alkaline sul¬ 
phates, as shown in the above analyses, is, in this part of the 
country, extremely useful in the cultivation of high class tobacco. 



28* The Birds’ Complaint before Solomon; being an 
extract with a translation from the Kitdh v 'l-Jamharah fi 
'ilm* 'UBazyarah , 1 

By Likut.-Coijonei, I). C..Phillott and Mr. R. F. Azoo. 


It is said that once, by the inspiration of the Almighty, 
the birds went to the Prophet of God, to Solomon* the son of David 
(peace and blessings on both of them), and saluted him with all 
reverenoe and said: 44 3 Oh Prophet of God! we have come before 
thee, and stand here in thy presence that thou mayest regard us 
as thon regardest the rest of thy subjects, and mete out full justice 
to us, commending us to each other’s care, and directing that no 
bird, either in the heavens or on the earth, should oppress an¬ 
other ; for we are now complaining to thee about four species of 
birds, well known to us all. The first is the Hawk, 8 who has 
succeeded in gaining the affection of man, and has risen in station 
to the highest degree, having no other footstool for his 8 feet than 
the hand of kings, so that he now speaks not to us from pride, nor 
answers us out of hauteur and grandeur. We entreat thee to ask 
him what the cause of this silence is: to what is it due ? The 
second bird is that hated bird known to men by the name of 4 * * * Owl/ 
He dwells secluded in ruins and avoids habitations, nor does he 
repair to branched trees ; and when we ask him the reason for this 
ho says no more to us than 4 Ya hu ya hu / 4 We entreat thee to ask 
him what is the meauing of this expression, and to whom he 
alludes in these words. The third bird is the Raven; he has no 
garb but black, and no cry but mourning for those separated; and 
he is familiar only with ruined habitations and mourning over 
relatives and friends. So we entreat thee to ask him what this 
lamentation is, and the cause of this lone wandering. The fourth 
bird is the BulbulS Now we wonder at him and object to his 
doings, for he keeps quiet the whole winter, looking dully on the 
world; but the moment he sees the vine bear, ho is seized with joy 
and passion. Now this is the way of libertines, and we cannot 
approve of this ; so we entreat thee to ask him why he sings not, 
except in the season of fruits and flowers and warbling of birds.” 

1 See also Jl. As. Soc, Bengal, Yol. Ill, No. 1,1907. 

2 Solomon understood the speech of birds and animals. 

3 Baz here a general term, bnt by falooners .applied specially to the 

goshawk. In Arabic bin is masculine, bat in India the word denotes the 

female goshawk. 

* Yd Hu (Jehovah) 44 0 Thou who art existent,” God. 

* BuiM, i.$. t the bulbul of India and not the haedr*dfotin or night¬ 

ingale of Persia, which is also called bulbuL 
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Then Solomon was surprised at tlieit* language and pondered 
on their intelligence and their way of putting things, 1 and replied, 
“ X will see that you obtain your wishes in this, and I will put 
your questions to those Against whom you have lodged objection.’* 

He then summoned the first, namely, the Hawk, who at once 
ol>eyed the summons and said, 44 * Oh Prophet of God! what wiliest 
thou P 1 will not turn aside from thy behest.” 

Solomon said, 4 ‘ A company of the birds objects to thy de¬ 
clining to speak to them, and asks thee to give them thy reasons.” 

The Hawk said, “ Oh Prophet of God ! the tongue often slips, 
and man has been born merely to act; for God loves only those 
Among men that are doers, and closes the door in the face of all 
talkers that do not act.” Then the hawk recited in verse : — 

Those that are slothful we approve not; 

We approve only those that are doers 
Everyone whose habit is obedience to hb, 

He is accepted and his sins forgiven him.” 

Then Solomon summoned the second, namely, the Owl, and 
said to him, “ Oh odious bird ! why dost thou seclude thyself in 
ruins, avoiding habitations; and why liaRt thou forsaken the com¬ 
panionship of birds on blanching trees ? ” 8 

The Owl said, “ Oh Prophet of God ! He that regards the 
world is seduced, and he that knows that he will be called to 
account for his actions, is sorrowful ; so I busied myself with the 
thought of the One 1 fear nnd the One 1 dread ; and 1 love no other 
friend but Him, and there is none in my heart except Him (Hu). 
So praise be to Him of whom if is said there is none but Him 
( //#).” Then he added :— 

“ Repeating the name of the only God is food for the souls of those that 
are lost in His love. 

Their bodies are emaciated through their fear of God, and through the 
sallowness of their cheeks they have risen to high eminence ” 

Then Solomon summoned the third, namely, the Haven, and 
said, “ Oh bird-of-sorrow, styled unhappy ! Why dost thou wear 
the garb of mourning when it is the garb of those separated from 
their loved ones P ” 

The Raven said, “ Oh Prophet of God! the careless have 
remembered their departure from this world and the pangs of im¬ 
pending death 8 ; for I have never seen a company but it dispersed, 
nor a society but it scattered ; and this world has no real value,* and 
the life of this world is but a passing life* ’ ” 4 Then he added :— 


l Nigim ; not an appropriate word here. 

* • there appears to be an omission in the test. 

ujUiJff might possibly be taken to mean “ of different classes/’ 

8 Apparently the Raven refers to himself by the term “ the careless.” 
The meaning dP the Arabic is not clear. 

4 Qur’dn, *nrah xiii, iyah 26. 
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“ THa,*world cries to herself (but there is none among men to listen) 

saying 

‘ How many a hope have J destroyed, and how many a hoarder’s hoard 
have I scattered abroad ! 

How many a corpse have T buried beneath the ground r 

Long have 1 done this but no tear came to my eye.’ ” 

Then Solomon summoned the fourth, namely, the Bulbul, and 
said, “ The birds, in thee, object to that which they object to in 
libertines and debauchees, for thou joyest not except after lusting 
the vine.” 

The Bulbul said, “ Oh Prophet of God ! 1 cry not through 

joy of wine, but I cry in wonder at the drinker, since wine corrupts 
one’s faith and angers the Lord, makes the wise foolish, and 
degrades the noble. When the sage drinks or the fool gulps it 
down,he first dances like an ape through buffoonery,and next piddles 
foully like a dog; and then, acting filthily like a pig, rolls in the dust 
and lies in the road, an object of pity to frieud and foe; forget¬ 
ful of the Abode of Peace 1 and wearing on his neck the order 
of faithlessness to his Faith, and being deserving of being given 
pus to di ink, which is the drink of the damned and—Ah for the bittei 
disappointment of him that is void of all virtue and takes delight 
m a draught whose dregs are madness 1 * But blessed is he that 
Jias planted in his heart the vine of w Desire* ( Shauq ) 8 artd has 
trained it over the tree of ‘ Delight ’ ( Zautj ), 8 so that the sap of 
‘Emotion’ (Jfarab) 8 has coursed through its branches, and i i 
has yielded a wonderful crop, while the breeze of ‘ Seeking after 
Knowledge ’ ( Irddah ) 8 has breathed ou it, adding to its sweetness till 
it has reached in height the final stage of ‘Rapture’* ( Wajd ) 4 * 
and ‘ Chant 1 ( Samn ‘ 6 * ), when its grapes are plucked by ill fingers 
of 4 Fidelity,* (Wnfd) Htid cast into the vessels of "Content* ( Jtiza) 
and pressed with the press of ‘ Resignation under Calamity ’ (As- 
Subr* *ala 1-Bald ), till there is extracted a wine unlike any human 
wine, for that one is lawful and the other not.” 

Then the Bulbul added •— 

“ What a wine-our enp-bearer has, 

For he baa made us drunk before he gave us to dunk 
His enps aie our ears at all times 

And the water with which he dilates 8 his wine are our te irs/* 

(BlesRed is he who is nroused from sloth by his own lien it ndd 
not by the wisdom preached by birds). 

So Solomon (on whom be peace) wondered at their speech, 
and pondered on their sagacity and their well-expressed ideas, and 
said : “ The Hawk does well to keep an instructive silence; and 

1 The Abode of Peace, i.e., Heaven ; not Baghdsd. * * 

2 All these are terms. 

d Iridak from which murid is derived. 

4 Wajd, when the soul meets with God in ecBta^y. 

* 8amd i the chanting and rotatory dance of certain sects of dervishes. 

• From Arabic poetry it appears that it was the nsnal Custom Jof» the 

Arabs to dilute their wine. 
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the Owl has excelled in his trnth and wisdom; and the Raven is 
light to lament and to wander alone, and the Bulbul is right in the 
exposition of wine.” And this is the story of the birds, and praise 
be to God alone, and blessings on onr Preceptor Muhammad and on 
his Family. 
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29. Note on the Saker or Cherrug Falcon (F, Cherrug)% 

(Plates III and IV.) 

By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Piiillotj’, Secretary , Board of Examiners, 


By Indian falconers the female of this falcon is called chargk 1 * 3 
and the male chargheJa , but by Pathans and Afghans both sexes 
are styled charih . By Persian falconers the ‘ passage ’ or wild- 
caught falcon is called balfiban, the 4 * 6 * * * eyess ’ or nestling being dis¬ 
tinguished by the term charkt. Arabs call this falcon saqar* 
(plural svqur ), the origin of the name sacre or saker,* the name 
by which it was known to old English writers on Falconry: the 
Arabs further distinguish different varieties or races by different 
names. In Basrah and Baghdad the 44 white ” variety with drops 
on its back is called ifurr Ford* (or the Persian) ; another 
variety, reddish in tinge, is called Ifurr Skami (the Syrian); the 
dark variety with drops on the back is Wachari jarvdi; and the 
dark variety without drops Wachari b ; while the “booted” 
variety is incorrectly called ShunyhPr? The Turki name of this 
falcon, especially of the female, is aitalgu or itahju. 

More than one race visits the Pan jab in the cold weather. 
Individuals so vary in size, shape, colouring, and markings, that it 
is at first sight difficult to realise that they are of the same species. 
Some birds, mature and immature, have white heads with the tail 
full of drops as large as a three-penny piece; others have white 
marks on the back; while a few are yah rang or almo i whole- 
coloured. In some varieties the tail-spots are scanty and bai ely 
visible ; in others they are so white and numerous that the spread 
tail appears to be nearly quite white. When the two centre tail- 
feathers, the 44 deck-feathers ” of old English and the ‘amfld or 
“ props ” of Arab falconers, are devoid of any spots, the bird 
is styled by Indian falconers lugar-dum or “ tailed like the 
Lagar Falcon,” and by the Arabs mufaq 11 'l-'amud, or 44 with the 
props unmarked.” Even when the saker is 4 whole-coloured ’ there 
are sometimes a few white specks like pin-points on some of thewing- 
feathers, and these are called by Arab falconers “ Pleiades.” The 
“ white ” variety, with many white marks on the back, is in the 
immature plumage known to falconers of the Kapurthala State in 


l By Englishmen in the Panjab it is generally called cherrug . 

3 In speaking often prononnoed sagar, 

3 The tiercel was called a “ secret.” 

* #urr, “ noble,’* is an adjective applied to certain ^hawks, but as a sub¬ 

stantive it means the yonng of certain animals. b , 

6 The wachari jarudi is preferred to the wachari. The best varieties for 

gazelle are 8Hid to be the Farsi and the Shimi. 

« The Shunqir or Bhunghdr of old MSS. was a species of Jer-falcon ; 

vide Jl. As. Soo, Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. 8, 1907. 
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the Pan jab, by the term rhital charyh- This variety is considered 
by them deficient in courage and unsuitable for that most 
difficult of all quarries the common kite (Milvus govinda). Indian 
falconers are great believers in colouring, and even English falconers 
have their prejudices. The present writer objects to 44 white ” 
chargte —not to those with merely white heads and tails-—as in 
his experience such birds are soft. Pigeon racers in Europe 
reject certain colours, and presumably do so from experience. 
However, no great reliance is to be placed on any special coloura¬ 
tion in passage-r/mrg^. Some old birds are marked very like 
young kestrils, and the statement of Eapurthala falconers that 
such birds were “ chital ehargh* ” in the immature plumage is 
probably correct. In “ Lahore to Yarkand, * the account of the 
Government Mission of 1870, there is a coloured figure of u Falco 
hendersoni" that has the appearance of being merely a specimen 
of an old bird of this variety. 

Peculiarities of plumage may disappear to a great extent in 
the moult. The colouring of the ‘ intermewed 1 falcon depends to a 
great extent on feeding and exposure. * Haggards ’ vary, nearly if 
not quite, as much as do the ‘ sore-hawks.’ 

A variety of saker that does not appear to have been yet 
described is said to be feathered on the tarsi and feet like 
14 certain breeds of pigeons.” Amongst the professional falconers 
of Pindi Gheb this variety is called sang-sang, but amongst 
falconers of the Derajat it is distinguished by the adjective pa-mozj 
which may be translated 44 booted.” Arab falconers of Basrah 
incorrectly call this variety Shanghai', a name (probably of a 
species of Jer-falcon) familial* to them from old Persian MSS. on 
Falconry. I have not personally met with this variety, hut one 
English falconer told me that he had owned and trained three, 
and many Punjabi and a few Arab falconers have assured me that 
they had personal knowledge of its existence. A Punjabi falconer 
tells me that the flight-feathers and pendent feathers in specimens 
ho has seen were longer than in the ordinary saker, but that 
otherwise the plumage did not differ. 

The author of the BBz-Nfi'ma-yi Ndsiri mentions a species or 
a variety of saker that he says he has met with only in the vicin¬ 
ity of Baghdad. The flight-feathers, he states, are dark in colour 
and extend beyond the tail, and the bird has an outward resem¬ 
blance to the Hobby. The female is about the size of a tiercel of 
the ordinary species of saker, and is nearly as swift as a shafitn. 

He says it takes black-partridge and stone-plover with ease, while 
some few there are that will take houbara. I questioned some 
Indian and Persian falconers of Baghdad on the subject, but they 
all seemed ignorant of the existence of this species. 

Though the plumage of the mature and immature saker is 
said not to differ, even an inexperienced falconer could distinguish 
between young and old birds, side by side. It is sometimes 
difficult, however, without such comparison, to distinguish a bird of 


1 P4*mo» ig % pigeon-fancier's term for pigeons with feathers on the feet. 
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one moult. In a bird of one or of two moults, the colour of the cere 
and feet is much the same as in the immature bird; but some* 
times the colour is lemon-yellow or greenish-yellow. In very 
old birds the colour is deep orange. In the immature bird the 
colouring of the back is in appearance uniform, though a close 
inspection will reveal a reddish-brown edging to the feathers. 
In a moulted bird not only is this edging more marked, but also, 
when the bird is newly caught and in good condition, a side-light 
will show up a bluish tinge in some of the back feathers. Some¬ 
times, too, a minute examination will discover one or two old 
feathers remaining in the breast. 

The general colouration of old birds is of that reddish nature 
common to so many desert animals. I once found a lost saker 
seated with drooping-wings on a dead houbara, which she had 
dragged into the friendly shadow of a neighbouring bush. It 
was her silent crouching attitude that first made me suspect the 
presence of a distance soaring eagle. On another occasion, 
when hawking in broken ground, both saker and houbara 
disappeared from sight over a low ridge into a small plain beyond. 
By the time we reached the crest of the ridge nothing was in view. 
Then, first one and next a second scavenger-vulture, leaving a 
distant peak, passed by us and circling singly over one particular 
spot in the bare and open plain, silently returned to their resting- 
place. Next came a solitary raven, which repeated the manoeuvre 
with significant croakings. Though nothing was visible, we rode 
down to the spot, when our eyes becoming as it were unexpectedly 
focussed, a rock on the ground assumed a sudden resemblance to a 
falcon. A close examination revealed a large cock houbara con¬ 
cealed beneatli the lost hawk’s still and drooping wings, com¬ 
pletely did the colouring of hawk and quarry harmonise with the 
ground. Is even this large and powerful falcon in need of the 
mantle of protective colouration or has it assumed a desert-coloured 
garb merely out of sympathy with its surroundings P Certain it 
is that it is often robbed of a meal by eagles and jackals, not to 
mention members of its own species. A Muslim friend tells me 
that one bird I sent to him as a present was killed by a wild cat, 
which sprang upon it under the very nose of the falconer, after 
the hawk had brought down an houbara. Eagles, too, soaring 
out of sight, drop like stones from their invisible posts, and not 
only rob but sometimes even kill the hawk. By them, too, the 
jesses 1 2 are sometimes mistaken for quarry. 

Plate III., figure 1, is reproduced from a photograph of an 
exceptionaly large female, very dark variety, in the immature 
plumage ; while figure 2 is from a photograph of an ordinary 
brown bird, whole-coloured,- with a Panjabi hood. 

Blanford describes the bill of F. rherrug as beifig tl pearly white 
tipped with black,” and the legs of the young bird as “ greyish 

1 Persian MSS. for this reason frequently warn the reader against 

jesses of red leather. , , , . , , 

2 A hawk-catcher tells me that he once caught a healthy saker that had 
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green.” In some hundreds of trained birds that I have handled 
and examined, the bill has always been a blue slate colour, 
light at the base, but deepening to almost black at the tip. The 
legs, too, and the feet, and the skin round the eyes of the immature 
bird are usually a distinct blue or slate-colour : only in a few of the 
young birds is the colour greenish-yellow or yellowish-green. In 
old birds, except in some moulted in confinement, the cere and 
legs, etc., are orange. In the immature saker the colour of the 
legs and cere is bluer than in the young peregrine. 

Compared with the peregrine the chargh. has the tail longer in 
proportion; the head broader and rounder and not so snake-like, the 
eyes perhaps larger but not so prominent, the beak and feet 
smaller, but the toes thicker: the flight-featherB have a softer 
shaft, and the plumage of the underparts is more fluffy, while even 
the feathers of the back are not so tight and dose and suitable for 
resisting wet. In the female saker the number of large scales on 
the middle toe is usually 14 or 15, while in a peregrine it is 17 or 
18. 

Plate IY, reproduced from a photograph, shows the compara¬ 
tive size of corresponding tail- and flight-feathers of a saker and a 
peregrine, fig. 1 being the flight-, and tig. 4 the tail-feather of a saker. 

The length of a few living females, large birds, measured by 
the writer averaged twenty-two inches, while the wing averaged 
seventeen. 

The weight of a mature female rarel> exceeds 2 lbs. 8 oz. 
Young birds caught at the end of September weigh two or three 
ounces less, but put on weight during training. The heaviest 
weight recorded by me is that of an exceptional bird that, when 
in flying condition, weighed 2 lbs. 13J oz. Another laige bird, 
after being set down to moult in February and fattened as much 
as possible, weighed 8 lbs. J oz., a weight that it would, I fancy, 
never have attained in a wild state. Had the skin of this bird 
found its w r ay into a museum, it would probably have been 
labelled milvijpes or hendersoni. 

The next heaviest weight recorded by the writer is that of a 
‘ haggard * or wild-moulted bird, which, caught at Lakki near Ban- 
nun, reached Kohat on a 6th February and then weighed 2 lbs. 9| oz. 
On March 28tli, killing houbara well, she weighed 2 lbs. 6£oz., ] 
too heavy a weight for spring. When calling her to the lure in 
the morning, a clamourous flock of crane passed overhead and 


white nails. I had once an * intermowod * falcon that underwent, during tlie 
moult, some special treatment at the hands of the falconer, the result of which 
was that the nails turned white and two dropped off 

1 These weights, the result of long observation and practical experience, 
are given as a guide to beginners. An experienced falconer can tell the 
condition of a hawk that is daily on bis fist, merely by feeling the breast and 
more speoially the flesh under the wings. All birds go up and down very 
rapidly in weight. A female saker will go up two ounces in one night in 
the spring, if slightly overfed on houbara flesh the evening before. Hawks, 
to fly and work well continuously, must be kept as nearly as possible at one 
Uniform weight. 
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awakened old memories in her breast: she did indeed settle on 
the lure that was hastily cast to her, but her gaze was fastened 
skywards, and, as her falconer cautiously approached her, that 
startled far-off look came into her eyes; she slowly spread her 
wings and disappeared. 

Another exceptionally fine chnz or ‘ sore-hawk’ 1 weighed when 
killing heron 2 lbs. 8 oz. What her wild and mature weight would 
have been I cannot say. 

For houbara, a young passage-hawk in training should not 
be allowed to fall heloto 2 lbs. 4 oz. or she will lose too much pace, 
and will, in a stern chase, be lost. Most sakers fly at houbara all 
the better for being in very high condition. 

For kite, on the other hand, 2 lbs. 3 oz. will be found a suffi¬ 
cient weight, as, if the hawk is flown fatter than this, she will 
probably not exert herself sufficiently at this difficult and distaste¬ 
ful quarry. 

For hare, a saker may be in still lower condition, and it will be 
found that if reduced to even as low a weight as 2 lbs., she will still 
kill hares successfully. 

‘ Intermewed ’ hawks are soft and must be kept in higher con¬ 
dition than passage-hawks. 

An English falconer told me that he once had a proung chargh 
brought to him for sale in Peshawar in 1892 or 1893, on the 28th 
July. With this exception the earliest date recorded by me is a 
21st of September when a young chargh, said to have been caught 
a day or two before, was brought to me for sale in Peshawar. 

Sakers leave India in February, about two months before the 
peregrines, and the migrating instinct seems to stir more powerfully 
in them. In the spring, when unhooded, they will sometimes gaze 
into the sky and cry plaintively. One sign of their becoming 
mast is bobbing before rousing. Does the saker nest earlier than 
the peregrine P Probably. 

The latest date on which I have observed this falcon was the 
28th of February 1906, when I caught a young bird on the Jarma 
Maira near Kohat. On the 26th February in the following year 
I observed a * haggard ’ on the same spot; it could not have 
arrived more than a day or two before, and by the following 
morning it had left. On the 7th of March the same year I had 
a barak* flown near Hoti Mardan without any success, nor could 1 
hear of any chargh having been seen near the place for some days. 

As already stated more than one race appears to visit the 
Punjab, entering by the passes on the North. The migrants are 
then caught by haraks 8 as they cross certain open plains. A few 
are also caught by the nooses known as ph&*i and pd-dam y the bait 
employed being either a field-rat, 8 or else a quail tethered by the 

1 ‘ Sore-hawk,’ g., a hawk of the first year. From the Fr. sor , or tour 
reddish brown; whence sorrel. * # Harting. 

* For a description and figure of a bdrak 1 vide * Jl. of Asiatic 8ociety 
of Bengal, Yol. ill., No. 1, January 1907. 

* The rat’s-teeth are broken, and, I think, the eyes are seeled. 
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neck. The best and finest birds are those caught not earlier than 
the beginning of November. Birds then caught appear to be also 
new arrivals, their lateness in arriving being perhaps due to the 
distance they have travelled. Natives are great, believers in the 
excellence of hawks caught in certain districts. 

An officer of the Guides told me that he once caught a char gji 
at Hoti Mardan with Russian bells on it, the name of a Russian 
firm being stamped on the bells. 

The author of the Baz-Ntima-yi Nafiri states that one race, 
which he distinguishes by the epithet mtini% breeds in Nejd, “lay¬ 
ing its eggs on the ground like the black-breasted sandgrouse 1 and 
the lioubara bustard.” (An Arab gentleman of Basrah , a falconer, 
also told me that in certain localities the saker nests on the ground). 
This race is said by the same author to prey chiefly on hare and hou- 
bara, and nestlings are considered equal to passage-hawks of certain 
other races. Another race or variety called by him Ifajjaji is de¬ 
scribed «s nesting in the hills of Nejd in the dry ravines hollowed 
out by the rush of water. Nestlings of another race are also, he 
says, obtained in spring from the hills of Persia and Asia Minor. 

In Gould’s “ Birds of Asia ” it is stated that the saker breeds 
in abundance in the low flat country of Bulgaria. The writer 
adds : “ Pallas indicates two varieties of this species, a larger kind 
from the Uralian Mountains and a smaller from the deserts of Great 
Tartary. Both he says migrate in winter. The smaller appears 
to be the true saker; he states that it constructs its nests upon the 
trees (or even the shrubs) which are found in the desert. The 
young, two or three in number, often leave the nest before they 
are full grown and follow their mother everywhere, uttering loud 
cries. Being easily caught, the natives take them at this period, 
as they are much esteemed for hunting, particularly by the 
Kalmucks.’ 1 

Blanford says the saker usually nests on trees. 

The late Sirdar Sher Ali, the exiled Wall of Kandahar, in¬ 
formed the writer that in Afghanistan he flew charfch eyesses at 
gazelle, and preferred those taken from nests either on the 
ground or close to the ground, his theory lieing that the young, 
accustomed at an early age to see wolves and foxes, grew up 
more courageous. 

Something yet remains to be learnt of what Gilbert White 
would call the “ habits and conversation ” of this falcon. 

Sakers occasionally drink, hut not as often as peregrines. 
After a hard day’s work, especially if fed on rich houbara flesh, 
they should be offered water two or three times up till midnight. 
They will probably drink, and drinking helps digestion. Practi¬ 
cally speaking they never bathe. Probably in a wild state it is 
their established custom to take dust baths. However, I have twice 
had ( intermewed ’ charges that bathed ; iu each case, not during 
the real hot weather, but after the moult when the weather was 


1 Biqir-qara T. and siyih-sina P. 
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ooolish. One bird bathed on the 17th and again on the 27th of 
August in Dera Grhazi Khan, and for a third time m December in 
the hill station of Parachinar when the water was freezingly 
cold. I have never known of any * sore-hawk * or ‘ haggard 9 
bathing during its first season, and no Indian falconer I have ques¬ 
tioned has ever heard of a chargJi bathing at all. 

During the moult I have never known one eat “ rangle ” 
as shtihlns and peregrines do. 

Sakers are very playful and will sometimes play with fallen 
leaves like kittens. They have, too, a curious habit of shrinking up 
their shoulders and crouching down when sparrows settle near their 
block. After feeding them up in the field and riding home with 
them unhooded they will adopt the same attitude on passing by a 
desert lark on the ground. 

In a wild state sakers rob lagars and kites, and of course, when 
opportunity offers, smaller hawks 1 * 3 * * as well. I think that the saker 
usually robs only kites high up in the air. A kite with food gets 
mobbed by its fellows, and rising to a height to enjoy a quiet meal* 
there falls a victim to its powerful robber. Sakers nlso feed largely 
on field rats of different species, and on lizards ( TJromnstix , 8 etc.). 
A Turkish gentlemen told me that in an eyrie at Kerman (in 
Persia) he found a large snake not quite dead. Sakers also prey 
on quail, see-see partridges, Indian crows, and probably on the 
short-eared owl, as well as on small birds. I have seen one 
kill a starling. Falconers of Tabriz in Persia have told me that 
occasionally these hawks create a havoc amongst the pigeons of fan¬ 
ciers, and that when falconers catch a saker there they levy black¬ 
mail from the pigeon-fanciei s. Once, in camp, 1 was calling a young 
saker to the lure, when it spied a pair of wild blue-rocks feeding 
amongst the squadron-horses, and made an ineffectual stoop. One 
pigeon took refuge in a sowar’s tent; the hawk sat on the top and 
waited. The sowar drove out the pigeon, which commenced to 
‘ring-up’ perpendicularly, the hawk below it. The pigeon must 
have lost its head, for it was soon mastered and taken. Now no 
saker is fast enough to kill even a good honse-pigeon in fair open 
flight. Some sakers at least, in a wild state, kill hares, while all, 
1 think, prey on the houbara bustard (Otis macqneenii). Hares 
are perhaps chiefly hunted and preyed on by the pair when rearing 
young, but as for houbara—“ charghx and houbara are enemies even 
from the egg ** Sakers, especially when in the low condition they 
are usually kept by Indian falconers, very seldom check at the lure to 
chase crows and mainas; consequently it is commonly supposed 
that in a wild state they do not prey on small birds. Only two 


1 I once saw a merlin rob some small hawk. The merlin was robbed 
by a lagaf , which in turn was robbed by a chargk. Finally an eagle gave 
chase. 

a Kites feed largely on the wing. # 

3 The sina or sandhi of the Panjab. The flesh is white and rich look- 

ing and very like fat-turkey. This lizard is eaten by pariah tribes as well as 

by pariah dogs. 
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Rakers have I ever seen that did check afc the lure, both haggards: 
one chased kites and the other crows. 

The flesh of water-birds is generally obnoxious to chargfai. 
I have, however, frequently giveu a light meal of night-heron 
and purple-heron without evil results, but on two occasions I lost 
valuable birds by giving a full feed of the flesh of the common 
heron: the hawks cast their gorge and their stomachs were so 
upset that they were unable to retain meat of any kind. After 
killing a* heron, a new chargh should be allowed to eat only a few 
beakfuls and should then be fed up on pigeon or dove. I ha ve, 
t-oo, seen a chargk cast her gorge after beinfl fed on wild-duck. 

Though sakeis will eat the flesh of purple-herons, night- 
herons, and even common herons, with avidity, they seem to really 
dislike the flesh of paddy-birds. If fed on the flesh of a paddy- 
bird they will probably altogether decline to fly at that quarry 
again. 

Like all hawks, they have a natural antipathy to owls, and 
some ‘haggards’ at least, extend this antipathy to harriers. 1 
have more than once lost a newly-trained ‘haggard,’ which 
followed up a harrier for two or three miles, stooping at it with the 
utmost persistence, till we, gradually outdistanced, were unahle 
to gallop further, and both birds disappeared from view'. 

I have seen an 4 intermewed saker ’ strike a full 
grown lime on the head with sucli force that it never moved 
again. I have also seen a young bird, weighing 2 lbs. 4oz , lifl 
a bare weighing 41 lbs. and fly with it close to the ground for a 
distance of two or three hundred yards. On other occasions I 
have seen hares canter away for fifty or sixty yards, bearing off a 
saker that bad 4 bound * to their hind quarters. 

Like most birds ot“ prey these hawks, too, feed largely on 
locusts, 1 and it is almost impossible to catch one when locusts are 
about. During the in-migration of 1891 an unusally large 
number of young sakers was caught in the Peshawar, Pindi, 
Jallandhar, Dera Ismail Khan, and Bannun Districts, and doubt¬ 
less elsewhere. So many were caught that there was no market 
for them. Birds wore brought from a distance of 50 miles 
to D. 1. Khan cantonment and sold to me for a rupee each. I 
bought several and released them. During 1890-91 there was 
a plague of locusts throughout the Punjab, and swarms of locusts 
bad been reported from Central Asia, Egypt and elsewhere. May 
not this excessive number of young birds have been due to the 
abundance of food provided for nestlings by these locusts ? 

Both young birds ( 4 sore-hawks ’) and haggards are trained. 
The former are preferred, but I am not at all sure that 4 haggards ’ 
are not really better. They are certainly more easily entered to 
heron. As sakers migrate out of the Punjab early, that is in 
February, there is then a great danger of * haggards ’ getting lost 
if flown at mounting quarry such as kites and herons, or 
indeed if flown at any quarry during the early part of the 

1 Gilbert White remarks that birds of prey feed on insects. . 
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day in this month. In the middle of March, when the spring 
restlessness has passed, the danger is less. In nature, and in 
style of flying, the ‘haggard ’ chargjj, is more like the peregrine 
than is the chUz or young * passage-hawk.’ It is more intelligent, 
and more quickly trained to the lure and entered to wild quarry; 
but it requires a greater amount of ‘ carriage * to man it. 

Eastern falconers prefer the saker to the peregrine. It is 
hardier, requires less careful feeding, is plucky, moults easily 
and quickly, 1 is not restless and will consequently sit unhooded 
and quiet on the fist, will still work if not in quite the right 
condition, and, too, unlike a peregrine, it can be quickly fat¬ 
tened up if too thin. In the Chliach-Hazara District of the 
Punjab, where there are numerous splashes of water holding 
duck and teal, the peregrine is naturally preferred. Sakers caught 
in Bushire, in the Persian Gulf, and taken for sale to Basora, fetch 
as much as seventy rupees ; but in the north of the Punbjab the 
price varies from three to fen. Englishmen, however, prefer 
the peregrine, partly for its air of breeding, partly because of its 
style of flying, and partly because it can be flown at varying game. 
The same saker can be flown at honbara and owls and perhaps at 
hare as well, but if one is trained to kite, heron, crane, or gazelle 
it should be kept for this one flight only. Lieut.-Colonel E. Delme 
Radcliffe, speaking of the “ Desert Falcons,” in his pamphlet on 
Falconry, says : “ They are dirty birds «nd have a sti'ong smell 
and are quite unfit for pets. The better you treat them the worse 
they fly ; and as a rule they must be kept to their work by conti¬ 
nual physicking and washed meat, the latter being better for them 
if rather stinking. They are shy and crafty by nature and it is 
utterly impossible to break them of the habit of carrying 

These remarks sufficiently prove that the author never 
bothered himself with sakers. Sakers have no special smell 
and make, moreover, gentle and interesting pets. During the early 
days of training before they are ‘ manned,’ that is, before they 
are sufficiently tame to preen themselves thoroughly when un¬ 
hooded, they are sure to be troubled by large bird-lice, 8 especially 
so if the feathers have been wetted. These vermin are, however, 
easily destroyed in one night, by the common Indian remedy of a 
little mercury mixed with saliva, or even by some insect powders ; 
and if the hawks be kept clean and in high condition, and apart 
from other infected birds, the lice will not return. Native fal¬ 
coners generally keep their hawks in low condition and stroke 
them with dirty greasy fingers that have just snuffed a mustard- 
oil lamp. Such birds are always troubled with lice. Natives do 
indeed physic continually, but this is generally unnecessary, and is 
certainly overdone. For high flights such as at kite and heron, 
two or three purges during the season are perltaps necessary, bn£ 

i Charts are often clean moulted by September, peregrines rarely ho 
before Xmas. 

* In a wild state lice are caught from kites. I do not, however, recollect 
snaring any ‘ haggard ’ saker that had lice in it. 
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as for stinking meat it is almost certain death. Meat, even the 
least bit tainted, will not only make a saker cast her ‘ gorge ’ bnt 
will so upset her digestion that she will cast any meat that is 
given her for some hours afterwards. If starved and very lightly 
fed, it is possible her life may be SHved, but she will lie so reduced 
in flesh that she cannot be flown even at the lure. A careless 
falconer of mine once gave tainted meat to a newly caught young 
4 passage-hawk’ and left her. An hour later she was dead, choked 
by the meat that she has unable to eject through the hood. The 
taint of biass, too, will make sakers as well as other hawks cast 
their gorge. Shy and crafty, sakers certainly are—or is it that 
they are merely intelligent ? Be-waft f, “ faithless,” is an epithet 
applied to them by natives, but I have had many birds that no 
more merited this reptoach than peregrines. As for the vice of 
4 carrying,’ sakers are fit only for large quarry, and are, by Easterns, 
never flown at anything else. I have flown sakers at grass- and 
short-eared owls, and stone-plover, —quarry that no Indian fal¬ 
coner will willingly attempt, but have never noticed this habit of 
4 carrying.’ The saker has been hastily and unjustly judged, if not 
maligned, by English falconers generally. 1 2 * 

These falcons seem to possess high reasoning powers as well 
as excellent memories 1 once tried the experiment of moulting 
some hawks, a shahin and a saker, “ at the block,” under a 
spreading tree, the hawks being left out day and night. (Neither 
dogs nor jackals molested them 8 ). I one day shot a dove in the 
tree and gave it to the saker. Next day I shot a bird on the far 
side of the bungalow out of sight of the hawks, but on coming 
round the corner 1 saw the saker at the full extent of her leash, 
agitating her wings, 8 her neck stretched out in eager anticipa¬ 
tion. In one lesson she had learnt to associate a gun-shot with 
food. 

Some old chargi* are too cunning to be caught either by 
means of a bSrak or by nooses ( pfi-d&m). Should such a one have 
taken up its quarters 4 * * * in a particular spot, the hawk-catcher cir¬ 
cumvents it in the following manner. He strolls past the resting- 
place of the charghs dropping secretly a field-rat with ‘ seeled * 
eyes. The rat, unable to see, runs hither and thither in search of 
a hole, attracting the falcon’H attention by its impotent movements. 
It is of course easily taken. When two or three rats are taken in 
this manner and the falcon lulled into security, the pfi-dfim are set 
up with a live field-rat as a bait. Some chargi*, however, are said 
to be so cunning that on taking the first rat, they recognise that 

1 The shahin, on the other hand, owing to its being confused with the 
peregrine, has obtained a reputation it by no meana deserves. 

2 Cats will kill hooded hawks, and perhaps a hawk hanging from a perch. 

I only once had a peregrine on a perch injured by a half-mad pariah dog all 

mange and teeth. 

® In ancient falconry this action in young nestlings was called “cower¬ 

ing” % 

* Adel Hindus., adj.; applied to any migratory bird that, having reached 

its destination, has taken up its abode in a particular spot for the season. 
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its eyes are seeled and hastily drop it, and cannot be deceived a 
second time. 

In the Punjab the saker is flown at hare, houbara and kite. 
It nsed also to be trained to the common crane, and in Persia it 
was, according to the Bciz-Nfinuuyi Nftsiit , flown at this quarry 
till recently. T have flown it successfully at short-eared owls 
and have also taken with it a few Indian gt ass-owls, a much more 
difficult quarry. I believe that any first class saker in very high 
condition, t.e., weighing 2 lbs. 5 oz. or more, can be flown success¬ 
fully at this quarry, but I have not cared to risk a first-class bird 
at this flight during the spring on the return-migration. The saker 
will also, it is said, take black ibis (Oeronticus pnpilloms) well. I 
have flown it with success at night-heron, purple-, and common 
heron. In Baghdad it is said to be flown at geese. Corballis in 
“ Fifty-five Years of Sport,” writing apparently of Syria, says : 
“ This falcon is good at smaller game, such as grouse, partridges, 
etc.” The saker, however, is essentially a falcon for large quarry : 
it is far too slow for sand-grouse in ordinary circumstances. 

H.H. the late Mir Ali Murad used to train paBsage-sakers 
to * ravine deer,* as is still done in some parts of Arabia and 
Persia. The late Sir Harry Lumsden, who raised the 
Guides, told the writer that the Amir of Kabul used to send him 
in the cold weather two Turkistani falconers with ‘ eyess * Bakers 1 
and Afghan greyhounds, all trained for this flight. He also had a 
passage-saker trained by these falconers. The greyhounds were 
first taught to wait on the hawk, by being slipped with a hawk at 
hares in a moderately close country where the hounds continually 
lost sight of the hare. The greyhounds were leashed in tho follow¬ 
ing manner:—The mounted falconer wore a leather belt, to one side 
of which a long leather strap was sewn. At the far end of the strap 
was a nlit to admit the fore part of the rider’s foot. The end of 
the strap being passed through a ring in the greyhound’s collar, the 
falconer inserted his toe in the slit, and then placed his foot in the 
stirrup. To slip the eager and straining greyhound, the rider had 
merely to withdraw his foot fi*om the stirrup and the greyhound 
was off. With a greyhound, leashed in this manner, a falconer can 
ride at a smart canter. 

At houbara, many haggards, in a steru chase, " fly cunning, ” 
that is, instead of putting on the speed, flying direct, and turning 
the quarry, they somewhat leisurely slant upwards to obtain an 
extensive view, well knowing that an houbara so commanded will 
soon settle. When the houbara takes refuge, the distant hawk, high 
in the air and sharply outlined against the sky, begins to slant to¬ 
wards the earth, but strain the eye as you may to mark the spot where 
she touches earth, the dark background of the far hills supervenes 
and you see no more. Lucky is the falconer that finds her half, 
an hour later seated gorged amongst a heap of feathers and two or 
three bones. Can she have devoured a 'whole cock houbara, bones 

1 It hat mistakenly been stated in the Badminton Magazine that Sir 
Harry Lnmtden .need peregrines for this flight. 
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and entrails, or has a prowling jackal assisted at the feast ? Any¬ 
way she will not be empty for two days and will require a good purge 
to bring her back to flying condition. Being only freshly gorged a 
feeling of satiety may not have set in, and so she may, perhaps, be 
caught in a do-qaza with a live fowl; but whatever device be used 
she will be tricked by it only once. If frightened off the quarry at 
evening, when only partially gorged, she may take stand in a tree 
and roost there all night in the hope of returning to her half- 
finished meal in the morning. If so, you must be ready on the 
spot before the false dawn. In any case, delay is fatal; for should 
a wheeling kite catch her view the spirit of the jungle will once 
more enter into her and she will disappear. 

Oharghs require to be entered to one, or to each particular 
quarry—houbara excepted. A peregrine entered by trains to heron 
will fly at common and demoiselle cranes and vice versa, but a charah 
will not do so. 

Some charges do not seem to understand that any bird except 
the houbara is fit for food. One of the best houbara-hawks 1 
ever owned would not 4 bind ’ to or plume a dead heron, nor ccmld it 
be induced to even notice the existence of a turkey, not even when 
placed on the turkey’s back. Unhooded at a stone-plover, it left 
the fist to start in pursuit, but at once returned on recognising 
the quarry ; still half an hour later it killed three houbara. The 
same hawk was afterwards entered to and flown at hare, but when 
offered a small white rabbit she declined to look at it. However, 
such fastidiousness is not universal. One ‘ haggard ’ I had, was duly 
entered to houbara, given a winged night-heron, and then straight¬ 
way flown at a wild night-heron, which it killed. She was next 
given, one morning, a large white egret, dead, and then flown in the 
evening at a wild one : she stooped at it three or four times and 
brought it to the ground, and had she not been harassed by a busy 
pair of wild la gar 8 would probably have killed. 

Some ‘ haggards ’ there ai-e that will not kill fowls, but will 
still kill wild houbara in first-class style. 

Choose a chargk with large nostrils and large eyes. Long birds 
are good stoopers: some of the best kite-hawks I have seen have 
been long. Indians consider that narrow flight-feathers are an 
indication of speed. A concave outline of the back, when the bird 
is viewed in profile, certainly indicates speed. Good birds should 
sit very upright on their perches and not be humpbacked; and 
the brighter and closer the pi umage the better. 

As a rule sakers require a great deal of 1 carriage/ and, when 
new, ‘carriage* of a special kind. A saker, especially a‘haggard,* 
may sit unhooded aud quiet all dfly in the bazar and yet return home 
in the evening wilder than she was in the morning. She may not 
4 bait.* for she knows she is a prisoner. The falconer muBt, as it 
were, keep a new saker awake. He must constantly, as he strolls 
along, unhood and rehood her, and should always rehood her the 
moment she shows by her expression or attitude that she intends 
to * bait.* He must not only handle and stroke her continually, 
but must be ever turning his hand and slightly altering its 
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position, so as to force her to shift her feet. One hour of such car¬ 
riage, is for a new hawk, worth the carriage of a whole day when she 
is allowed merely to sit quiet and unhooded on the fist in the 
bazar. I have had a ‘ haggard * come a distance of fifty yards to 
the lure in the morning, and then in the afternoon, after being car¬ 
ried bare-faced all day in the bazar by an inexperienced falconer, 
refuse to even look at the lure when thrown out quite close to her. 
I have sent this bird back to the bazar for one hour in charge of a 
falconer accustomed to chargk ?, and she has then come to the lure 
as well as before. Bert, in his Treatise of Hawkes and Hawking , 
says: “ I have observed that it is much walking with my Hawke 
that hath wrought such good effect in her; for in my walking and 
turning, her eye doth still behold change of object, and the stir¬ 
ring of her feete doth worke as much or more good in her, for that 
maketh her desirous to sit still, and desirous of ease, which bating 
doth not giue, and in the first making saueth her many a bate.” 
All this a saker requires and more, for she must be thoroughly 
reclaimed, 1 at the outset. She may appear tame in her own 
house and garden, and come well to the lure on her own parade- 
ground, and yet retain a certain amount of wild fear in her heart. 

If she baits much, she must be quieted by what some old 
falconer—Bert, I think— crIIs “ spouting, ” that is, the falconer 
must fill his mouth with water and spout it out in a forcible spray, 
well wetting the hawk first under each wing , 8 then on the 
stomach between the legs, and finally, removing the hood, on the 
head and breast. Squeezing water out of a sponge over the back 
is useless; and in any case the back feathers should not be wetted. 
When wetted as described, the hawk will sit quiet on the fist, 
draggle-tailed and miserable. She may have to b* so wetted 
again and again. 

Occasionally a saker is found so “ hawtyn and prowde ” that 
her spirit is not subdued by even these severe measures. You 
must then harden your heart, put on your great-coat, wet the 
hawk and sit out with her in the cold night. However sulky 
and troublesome a chargh may be, it can be manned, 8 trained, and 
entered to wild houbara within twenty-one days. For other 
quarry a longer time is necessary. Charges may be entered to 
houbara, and even to hare, at any time ; but they should be entered 
to kite or heron as soon as possible and while the “ first hunger ” 
is still on them—at least if they are 4 sore-hawks ’ they must be 
so entered. 

English falconers, who naturally measure all falcons by the 
standard of the peregrine, would call the chargh sulky and stub¬ 
born, but whatever defects of temper this species may have, they 
are cured by proper treatment in the early stages of training. 
Many charges there are, as docile as the * falcon gentle.’ 

1 ‘ To reclaim * is to make tame and familiar. 

8 By lowering nud railing the hand the hooded hawk can be made to 
expand her wings. 

• 1 To man* is to aoomtom to man’s presence. 
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The saker is said to have a great outward "resemblance to the 
Iceland Falcon, 1 prized by ancient falconers, but condemned as 
sulky and delicate by modern ones. The resemblance appears to 
extend to the temper as well. Possibly Jer-falcons require the 
special carriage and handling so necessary for most charges. 

Unlike the peregrine, the ohargi, by being given many 
4 trains,’ does not easily become what Punjabi falconers call b8*Uli~ 
band 01 b&'uli-khur, i.e it does not easily oontract the vice of fly¬ 
ing only at bagged quarry. It is not nearly as fast as a pere¬ 
grine, but makes up by wind and perseverance for what it lades 
in pace, and it usually flies its fastest. At ringing-up it is not 
to be surpassed. Its stoop, when driven home, is deadly, but is 
not so sudden and unexpected as a peregrine’s. After a miss, it is 
better at recovering and shooting up with the impetus of its fall. 
It will stoop at a kite many times and miss, whereas a peregrine 
will often 4 bind ’ to a kite at the first or second stoop. 

Flown at kite in cantonments a good saker will single out one 
bird, probably a young bird, and stick to it, stooping and missing 
repeatedly, but not changing to another nearer to or below her, and 
this no matter if the air be black with kites. 


1 In Falconi y m the British Isles the weight of a female Iceland Falcon 
is stated to be 3$ lbs. and its length about 23 inches. The length of a male 
is said to be 20 inches. 
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30 * Moles from the Chemical Laboratory of the 
0 # Presidency College* 

Note No* 4*—The Electrical State of Nascent Gases. 

4 A Preliminary Note. 

By J/A, Cunningham, Professor of Chemistry, and Satish 
Chandra Mukerji, Government Research Scholar , 
Presidency College , Calcutta . 

One of the most attractive problems of modern Chemistr 
is involved in the effort to explain chemioal combination in tl 
light of the recent developments of our knowledge of Eleotricit 
and its atomic structure. Speculations have been very rife, an 
direct experiments very rare. We have hoped to be able to ol 
tain some information on the subject by a direct investigation of 
the electrical condition of gases just after their liberation from 
chemical compounds. 

A number of early observers have experimented on the elec¬ 
trical phenomena associated with chemical combination and de¬ 
composition , but the true interpretation of their observations is 
involved in some uncertainty. In the light of J. J. Thomson’s 
exposition of the nature of electricity, Townsend 1 determined the 
resultant electrification of hydrogen and oxygen liberated by the 
electrolysis of dilute sulphuric acid and potassium hydrate solu¬ 
tions, and of hydrogen and chlorine from the electrolysis of hy¬ 
drochloric acid. From sulphuric acid both gases earned away a 
positive charge ; from potassium hydrate a negative charge ; and 
from hydrochloric acid the hydrogen carried a variable positive 
and the chlorine a small negative charge. Townsend’s method of 
measurement was to connect a flask into which the charged gas 
was made to carry a cloud, with one pair of quadrants of an elec¬ 
trometer. He thetefore only measured the excess of one kind of 
electricity over the other. His object was primarily to study the 
formation of clouds, and the properties of electrified gases as 
such. The understanding of the bearing of his results on the 
nature of chemical combination is complicated by the uncertainty 
as to the exact nature of the chemical reactions involved in the 
genesis of the gases in solutions, and, still further, by doubts as to 
the electrical effects superimposed by the processes of bubbling 
them through these, and certain other purifying liquids. 

The experiments described in the present paper have been de¬ 
signed to be directly applicable to the simplest possible chemical 
reactions, and to tne measurement of the total number of both 

l Proc. Cambr. Phil. Soc. ix. 1897, 244, A 1898, 846, A Phil. Mag. v. 1898, 
P* 46. $ 
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figures given in the fourth column of the foregoing Table which 
are roughly proportional to the measured deflections. 

The least ionised sample of oxygen was that split off from 
its double-bonded union with mercury— 

2Hg = 0 = 2Hg + 0 2 

The ionisation of the oxygen expelled from the middle of the 
peroxide molecule 

2Na-0-0-Na = 2Na-0-Na + 0 2 
is only slightly greater. 

The fact that the decomposition of KMn0 4 yields less than 
half as many ions as that of KC10 4 , with which it is isomorphous, 
is perhaps connected with the fact that the chlorine atom with 
which the oxygen is united in the latter case is left in the solid 
residue at the end of the experiment in a completely electro¬ 
negative capacity of direct combination with potassium 

KC10 4 * KC1 + 20 2 

whereas the manganese atom, though occupying the correspond¬ 
ing position in the original molecule, is left behind in an electro¬ 
positive capacity of holding on to a large part of its oxygen— 

2KMn0 4 = K 2 Mn0 4 +Mn0 2 -b0 2 

or whatever other equation be taken to represent the reaction. 

If we compare the numbers obtained for the ionisation of the 
oxygen from potassium chlorate with those obtained from potas¬ 
sium perchlorate, we notice that the number of positive ions are 
simply proportional to the number of molecules of the substances 
taken in order to produce equal volumes of oxygon:— 

4KC10 S = 4KC1 + 60 a (+ 4» ions) 

3KC10 4 = 3KCl + 60 a ( +3 n „ ) 

This can readily be explained on the hypothesis that the ions 
are all produced from the breaking out of the oxygen atom (a )— 

0 

, (*) it 

and K-0-Cl = 0 

D 
0 

which' in each molecule acts as a connecting link between the 
potassium atom and the chlorine atom ; whereas those oxygen 
atoms which are doubly connected with the chlorine atom are ex¬ 
pelled without any electric displacement. This result is arrived at 


0 

(«) II 
K-O-Cl 
II 
0 
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quite regardless of which of the many suggested formulae we 
adopt as that beBfc representing the decomposition of the chlorate. 
Moissan 1 mentions in particular four such equations as having 
been advocated and supported by various experimenters, viz .:— 

(1) 2KC10 8 = KC1 + KC10 4 +0 2 

(2) 8KC10 8 = 3KC1 + 5KC10 4 4-20,, 

(3) 10KClO s = 4KC1 + 6KC10 4 + 30* and 

(4) 22KC10 8 « 8KCl + 14KCl0 4 +50* 

But in every case the total reaction is made up of the same 
two elements, viz .:— 

() 

II O 

(i) k-o -ci=cn ii 

+ y =K-C1+ K-0-Cl=0 4 o 2 

K-0-Cl=oJ II 

II O 

o 

0 

II 

and (ii) K — O — C1=0 = KC1 + 20; 

II 

0 

and ultimately each molecule of the substance has fo yield up 
one atom of oxygen from the position intermediate between 
K~ and -Cl. 

As regards the different formula which have been put forward, 
it is to be noticed that they may perhaps be traced to the different 
physical conditions under which different observers have perform¬ 
ed their experiments. Thus Frankland and Dingwall * found 
that when the experimental vessel was heated with a naked flame, 
the reaction corresponded most nearly with equation (2) above, 
while heating in a sulphur vapour bath produced results more 
nearly corresponding to formula (3), and on the other band heat¬ 
ing the substance after mixture with finely powdered glass gave 
results represented by (1). These variations are perhaps con¬ 
nected with a discrepancy uoticed during the course of the present 
work betweeu the results obtained when the generating vessel • 
was heated over a naked flame and in an air,bath. It is just 
possible that the discrepancies are due to the salt undergoing de¬ 
composition being, in the one case, practically earthed and m the 
other effectively insulated. Further investigations on this point 
are at present in progress. 

1 Traite de Chimie Minerale, iii, 80. 

* Journ. Chem. Soc. Ii. (1887), Trans. 274, 




3i* Some Notes on the Vedic Sacrifices* 


By Bhaves Chandra Banerji, M.A. (Research Scholar), 
Sanskrit College. 

General Remarks. 

Sacrifice seems to have been the chief, nay the only religious 
rite practised by the Vedic Aryans, and they performed it most 
diligently, not only with a spiritual object, namely the attainment 
of a happy hereafter, in some distant region of eternal bliss, the 
abode of the gods, but also with secular motives, viz ., to have 
an abundance of food and cattle, a perpetual posterity and a 
complete victory over their rivals and enemies. Indeed, these 
three worldy objects were the incentives to all their sacrifices. 

Fire was the principal elemental deity—Devata—of the an¬ 
cient Aryans, to whom they offered their sacrificial materials and 
through whom only the offerings were to be carried to the other 
Devatas, whom they propitiated for fulfilling their multifarious 
desires. 

The idea of the ritualists was that every minor function in a 
sacrifice ( e.g ., the beating of the corn, in order to separate it from 
the chaff, the grinding of the grain, etc.) produces an unseen spiri¬ 
tual effect known by the technical term Aptlrva; and there is a 
gradation in the intensity or quantity of the Apitrva in proportion to 
the extent or duration of the action. Thus the entire action pro¬ 
duces the highest and ultimate Apurva, which is the sum total 
of all the minor Apurvas. When the sacrifice is completed the 
Apurva remains and secures the desired object {e.g. Heaven) for 
the sacrificer after his death. This is the way in which the spiri¬ 
tual results of the sacrifices are attained. 


Classification. 

1 shall try to give an idea of the various classes into which 
sacrifices have been divided by the Vedic sages. 

(1) They have been classified according to their materials 
of oblation under three heads, namely—(a) Haviryajila or sacrifice 
with corn, (h) P&kayajna or sacrifice with cooked materials,, (c) 
Somayajna or sacrifice with Soma plants. 9 

(а) The sacrifices performed with corn as the principal mate¬ 
rial are called Haviryajna. The Dar^apuriiaraSsa or the new 
and full moon sacrifices are the typical forms of such sacrifices. 
There are five other such Haviryajfias. 

(б) Those in which cooked materials are offered are called 
Pakayajfias, viz., the Parvana, etc. These are seven in number, 
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(c) Those in which the Soma juice is the principal material 
are called Somayajinis, e.g the Jyoti^oma. This Soma sacrifice 
is the most important of all; its preliminary functions were the 
killing of some animal, usually a he-goat, and the offering of the 
flesh aud the omentum of that, victim with the Soma juice to the 
deities. The final functions were the drinking of the residue 
of the Soma juice, thus offered, in wooden cups, which had an 
intoxicating effect. The goat was killed in a peculiar manner: 
the slaughterer (famita) held itR mouth tightly closed, and it is 
said that violent blows with the fists were delivered till the poor 
animal was dead. The priests at this time retired from that place. 
The patapatha Brahmana remarks: “ The animal is not killed in 
the human manner, by being seized by the horn, nor after the 
manner of the Fathers, who seized it behind the ears, but it is 
choked by keeping its mouth closed, or by means of a noose ” (fat. 
Br. 3, 8, 1, 15). The omentum (Vapa), flesh-portions, and the 
gravy (Vasa) of that strangled animal were then cut off by means 
of an axe-shaped instrument. (Svadhiti) and offered as oblations. 

(2) The Soma sacrifices are again divided into three classes 
according to the duration required for their performance. These 
are called (a) Ekfihas or those performed in one day, e.g., the Agnigh- 
toma ; (6) Ahinas, or those that take from two to twelve days for 
their performance, e.g., the Aharganas, like the Dvada^aha, and (o) 
Sattras or sacrificial sessions lasting from twelve days upwards, e.g., 
the Gtav&mayana. There are seven forms of Ek&ha sacrifices, 
viz , the Agni?toma, the Atyagnistoma^ the Ukthya, the Soda?in, 
the VSjapeya, the Atiratra, and the Aptoryama. Besides these, 
there are some complex sacrifices which consist of several inde¬ 
pendent sacrifices, for example, the Rii jasuya is a complex ceremony 
consisting of a long series of sacrificial performances extended 
over a period of two years. The legendary history of India de¬ 
scribes Sattras , which are said to have lasted for one hundred years, 
and it is interesting to note that the Mahabharata mentions of a 
Sattra, IspSkrta byname, which lasted for even one thousand years. 
There is, however, an Adhikarama in the Mimamsa Suttras which 
says that a Sarpvntsara (ht. a year) means “ a day ’’ in connection 
with the Sahasrasamvatsnra sattra (i.e. sacrifice lasting a thousand 
years). 

(3) The sacrifices are often regarded from another point of 
view, namely their connection with one or more of the Vedas ; thus 
the Agnihotra is the principal sacrifice of the Yajurveda, the Dar- 
9 ftpfirnnmasa of the Rik and the Yajurvedas and the Agnig- 
{oma of nil the three Vedas, the Rik, the Yajur and the Saman. It 
should be noted here that the three sacrifices mentioned above are 
the three Prakritis, or fundamental forms of sacrifices, out of which 
the various Vikritis or modifications have developed. 

The possible priority ok the Soma Sacrifices to the Corn ones. 

It is difficult to ascertain when and how these multifa¬ 
rious sacrifices originated, or commenced to be performed by the 
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ancient Yedic Aryans. It is therefore impossible to assign any date 
4o any of these. But it seems quite probable that the Soma and 
the animal sacrifices, e.g,, the Agnistoma, the SnttraR, etc., were prac* 
tised by the Aryans at a very early period, and the corn sacrifices, 
e.g ,, the Dar^apnrnamasa, etc., were of later origin. For, earlier Ar¬ 
yans devoted the best of their times in the invention of newer and 
more nice and complicated observances of the Soma sacrifices. It is 
for this reason only that wo find innumerable kinds of these forms 
of sacrifice, while the corn sacrifices are so limited in number. 
This they did when they lived in the mountainous tracts of the 
Upper Punjab, for the Soma was a native of the mountains of 
these regions. The Atharva and the Rigvedas describe the Mil- 
javat Peak, which is indirectly roforred to as the home of the 
Soma, and modern Sdvdns have identified tho Mfijavat with one of 
the mountains to the south-west of Kashmir. That the Soma was 
a creeper found in hilly places is known from the patapatha 
Brahmana as woll. Here we must remember that the Soma 
sacrifice was closely connected with the animal sacrifices. No 
Soma sacrifice was complete without an animal sacrifice being 
associated with it. Similarly the animal sacrifices, e.g., the 
A^amedha, included a Soma offering. Thus the one meant the 
other. 

Now what I propose to establish is that these animal and 
Soma sacrifices were the only rituals or ceremonies of the earliest 
Aryans. In the earliest times when civilization was practically 
unknown to the Aryans, they used to sacrifice the highest 
animal—their fellow-creature, man—in their offerings, then 
with the advancement of civilization, and the gradual develop¬ 
ment of the ideas of morality, they gave up that abominable prac¬ 
tice and took lower animals, e.g., the horse, the cow, the sheep, 
and, last of all, the goat. The patapatha Brahmana directly states 
in one place that pyaparna Sayakayana was the last person who 
killed these higher animals in tho Nacrificial rites, after him the 
goat only was used in them (vide pntapatha Br„ 6-2-1). There is 
also an Adhikarana in the Mimamsa i elating to this. 

When the Yedic Aryans became still more advanced in civili¬ 
zation, they completely did away with the cruel practico of killing 
animals in their religious ceremonies and offering them to the deities. 
Henceforth their sacrifices were, for the most part, limited to 
oblations of corn Ruch aR rice, barley, &c. By this, of course, I do 
not mean to say that the animal sacrifice was totally abolished 
in the later Yedic society, but all that I intend to assert is that 
now the majority of the people performed only the non-animal, i.e . 
the corn and the milk sacrifices. Thus we m#y conclude the Soma 
and the animal sacrifices were prior to the corn ones. 

1 shall give two proofs—one internal and the other external— 
in support of the above theory. The first, the internal one, is that 
there is a direct statement in the patapatha Brahmana about 
this fact. In the translation of a passage in the patapatha Brah- 
mapa by Mr. Eggeling, we find that in the beginning they offered 
up a man as the victim in their sacrificial rites. When he was 
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offered up, the sacrificial essence went ont of him and entered 
into the horse, it then went ont of that animal and entered into 
the cow , and, in this way, it successively went ont of the cow, the 
sheep and at hurt. of the goat; from the goat the sacrificial essence 
entered into the earth and was found in the rice and barley, and 
as much efficacy as all those sacrificial animals (1) man, (2) horse, 
(3) cow, (4) sheep, (5) goat, have for the sacrifices so ranch 
efficacy has the oblation of rice and barley for them. 

Here it is directly hinted that the corn sacrifices are of a 
later origin than the animal ones. The orthodox scholars may 
contend that it is merely an Arthavada or eulogy on the com 
sacrifices, but a eulogy may sometimes contain an element of 
truth. 

The other evidence, that 1 wish to adduce in support of this 
theory, is that the hymns of the Rigveda, which are unanimously 
held to be the earliest of the Vedio writings, abound in the descrip¬ 
tions and praises of the Soma and seldom speak of vrihi (rice) or 
yava (barley). This shows that the Soma fully engrossed the minds 
of the Aryans at that period, and that the corn sacrifices were 
little known to them. Had they been accustomed to the com 
sacrifices, the Rigveda would have made similar mention of the corn 
as well. 


Who are entitled to the Sacrificial Observances? 

The Adhikaranas say that all the three higher castes, viz,, the 
Brahmapa, the Kjatriya aud the Vaipya are entitled to the per¬ 
formance of sacrifices and the auxiliary rites and ceremonies. 
This is the general rule. But some of the sacrifices are peculiar 
and restricted to some one or other of these three castes. For 
example, the Bphaspatisava is to be observed by a Brahmana alone. 
The sacrifices Rajasuya, Apvamedha, Purujamedha, Ac., are open 
to the K^atriyas only. The Sattras or sacrificial sessions—those 
that take more than twelve days to be performed— e.g., Gav&maya- 
na, Ac., are restricted to the Brahmapas only. The other castes 
have no right to perform a Sattra. But, of course, in all these 
sacrifices, the Br&hraapas alone should act as priests. 

A woman has no right to any sacrifice independently, but she 
has to perform it conjointly with her husband. The duties, 
AjyUvekfat^a or the inspection of the ghee, Ac., in the Dar- 
sapuraamasa should be performed by the wife of the sacrificer. 
The entire Sudra caste and those of the higher classes who are 
decrepit, deaf, dumb, blind, Ac., i.e., who are deficient in any of the 
senses or organs, have no right to any sacrifice. Those deformed or 
maimed in any of their limbs have no right to perform a sacrifice, 
but if their defect or deformity be of such a nature as may possibly 
be mended or remedied, they are admitted to the Vedic rites. 
The mixed castes, e.g., the Rathac&ras or the Nisliadasthhapatis have 
a right to perform only a few of the Vedic rites, and that under the 
direction of experts present then aud there. 
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An Account of the Prtests in the Vedic Ceremonials. 

It has been observed before, that in all the sacrifices the 
Brahma^as alone should officiate as priests. But we should carefully 
distinguish theBrahma^agtvik or the officiating priests (1st) from 
the sacrificer himself and (2nd) from the other agents that are nei¬ 
ther sacrificers nor priests. To the latter class belonged the superin¬ 
tendent of the sacrificial compound, viz., the S&dasya, the few Cha- 
mas&dwaryus, the pamitA or the Slaughterman, the seller of the 
Soma creeper and such other minor functionaries. 

The maximum number of priests is sixteen; but all of them 
are not required in most of the sacrifices. They are all found in 
a Sattra. Here we should note that in a Sattra the priests 
are the sacrificers as well, i.e., all the sixteen priests together 
with the Qrihapati or the householder have an equal and full 
share in the fruit of a Sattra. It is for this reason that such duties 
as (Dakshi^adana) the bestowing of the priest’s remuneration or 
(Rtvig-varana) the ceremony for formally choosing the priests, are 
not seen in a Sattra. Because, these duties are only meant for 
persuading or creating an interest for the priest who have, of 
course, no share in the fruit of the other kind of sacrifices. In a 
corn sacrifice like the Dar^apumamasa there are only four priests, 
viz:—the Adhyaryu, the Hota, the Agnidhra and the Brahma. 

The sixteen priests have, of course, respective duties assigned 
to each. Here I give a table which will explain the ordinary duties 
of each of these sixteen priests, together with the share of the 
residue of the Soma juice, to which each of these are entitled at the 
completion of a sacrifice, and also to which of the four Vedas do 
they severally belong. 



(Initiators) 

The Adhyaryn 
class of the Ya- 
jurveda. 

(Superintendent) 
The Brahma 

class of the At- 
harvaveda. 

ji 

The Udgita class 
(Singers) 
of the Sama- 
veda. 

The HotA class 
(Beciters) 
of the Rigveda. 

The fall share-holders 

Adhyaryu... 

Brahma ... 

Udgata ... 

Hota. 

The half share-holders 

Pratipras- 

thuti. 

Brahmana- 

chhansi. 

PrastotA .. 

Maitrav&r- 

una. 

The one-third share¬ 
holders. 

NeshtA 

Agnidhra... 

Pratibartft 

t 

Aohohhi- 

▼ftfca. 

The one-fouth share¬ 
holders. 

Unnet A 

Pota 

Subramhan- 

y»- 

Grlvastut 


Here it is interesting to note that in a Soma sacrifice the 
priests used to drink the residue of the juice left after the oblation 
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to the Holy Fire. The Brahmapas alone were entitled to this drink, 
but if a Kshatriya wished to drink it, he was supplied with a 
drink made of the shoots of the Nyagrodha or the Indian fig-tree 
mixed with cards, the Soma being never allowed to a non* 
Brahm&na. 



32. Chronology of Indian Authors, a supplement to 
M. Duff's Chronology of India* 

By Nilmani Cjjakravarti, M.A. (Research Scholar). 


Mabel Duff’s most useful work, entitled The Ghoronology of 
India, was published in 1899. Since then many volumes of the 
Reports and Catalogues of the operation of the search for Sans- 
kirt MSS. have been published. The following chronology of 
Indian authors, supplementing that of M, Duff, is the outcome of 
a study of these Reports and Catalogues. 1 have put in some 
dates which escaped the notice of the distinguished authoress 
and brought them down to 1700 a.d. 

169 S'aka (?) 91. The date of translation of the Yavanajdtaka , 
from Greek, by Yavanesvara. H.P.S. Rep., p 8. 

*269 S'aka (?) 191. Sphurjjidhvaja turned the Yavanajdtaka 

into 4,000 lndravajra 61okas. H.P.S. Rep., p. 8. 

479 V. Saip. 535. Death of Haribhadrasuri, a great Jaina 

scholar, author of 1,400 works. Poterson Rep. III., p. 8. 

>57-569 The probable date of the Chinese translation of the Sdmkhya - 
kdrika and commentary. B. N., 378. 

600 Pfthuya^as, son of Varahamihira, wrote Ins Hor&Qat- 
pancfisiktl about this time. I.O. Cat. No. 2992. 

850 Rajanaka Rama, the commentator of Kallata, who speaks 
of himself as a younger brother of Muktakana, a poet in the 
court of Avantivarman, belonged to this period. I.O. Cat. No. 
2525. Avantivarman was king of KaSrnir about 855 A.D. (See 
Duff’s Chronology). 

860 ViSakhadatta composed Mudrtlr&ksas , under the patronage 

of Avantivarma, king of Kainrir. Vienna Oriental Journal 

II., 216. 

976 ’ S'aka (?) 898, The date of Vacaspatimidra's Nydyasud- 
nibandha. Notice of Sanskrit MSS., second series, Vol II., p. xix. 
See also Nydyavdrtika, edited by Pandit VindhyeSvari prasada. 

984 S^aka 906. The date of Atmatattvaviveka or BavjLdh&dhik • 
kdra of Udayana. See Yadunatha Sarvabhauma’s edition of Atma* 
tattvaviveka. 

1060 Cakrapanidatta, or - more commonly fJakradatta, nephew 
of Nirayapa, the kitchen-superintendent of Nayapala, king of 
Bengal, author of OikitsQsatngraha and other works. I.O. Cat. 
No. 2674. 

1069 N.S. 189. The probable date of composition of the Dharma- 
patrihd , a treatise on Yoga. It was composed during the reign 
of Raja ffankara, by M. M. H. P. Sastri. Nepal Catalogue 
Intro., p. xlvii. 
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A.D. 1075 The Sabdapradipa complied by Suresvara. It iB a medical dic¬ 
tionary. The author’s father was Bhadre4vara and his grandfather 
Yafodhara. In the introduction the author says that he was a 
physician to King Bhima, his father to King Ramapala who 
was then the King of Bengal, and his grandfather was a physician 
to King Govindacandra. 1.0. Cat. No. 2739. See also Bp. Ind., 
Vol. II., pp. 350-51 and South Indian Inscriptions, Hultzsch, 
Yol. I., p. 99. 

m 10^ Sfaka 1014. The probable date of composition of the Kdla - 
viveka, by Jimutavahana, the author of Dayabhaga. Pref. 
Kalaviveka, Bib. Ind., edited by Paptjit Pramathanatha Tarka- 
bhujana. 

„ 1100 The Rftmapdlacarita , composed by S'andhyakara Nandi, the 
son of Prajapati Nandi, the minister of peace and war to Rama¬ 
pala, King of Bengal. H.P.S. Rep., p. 7. 

„ 1125 Lakjmidhara, son of Hrdayadhara, minister of Govinda¬ 
candra of Kanauj (1115-1143), wrote his Krtyakalpataru. I.O. 
Cat. No. 1385. 

„ 1158 K.Y. 4260. The date of the Ganitacud&mani of Rajapantjita 
S'rinivasa (quoted by R&yamukuta in his commentary on the 
Amarakom (see I.O. Cat. No. 956). The author also wrote 
Suddhidipika. I. O. Cat. No. 3007. 

„ 1160 DurlabharSja, son of Narasiipha Mahattara, wrote Samudrika- 
tilaka y under the patronage of Kumarapala, King of Gujrat 
(1145-1173). B.M.C. 525. 

„ 1161 V. Saip.1227. The Qunamfllatikd composed by Rama Vijaya, 
L.4076. 

„ 1166 Y. Sarp. 1222. Candi-astiri of the Har$apuriyagaccha, author 
of the Sanyhayanirayana , Khetta samasa and a commentary on 
the Avatyakustitra. Peters, Rep. IV., p. xxvii. 

„ 1169 Sfaka 1091. The DftnasSgara, complied by Ballalasena, King 

of Bengal. I.O. Cat. 1704-1705. 

„ 1173 S'aka 1095 Duryhafavrtti , a manual of grammar composed 

by Parana deva. The work was revised in the lifetime of the 
author and, with his consent, by Sarvarak$ita. It now exists in 
the revised fonn. Nepal Catalogue. H. P. S. Intro., p. v. 

„ 1175 The probable dates of the poets Dhoyi, Govardhana, Uma- 

• patidhara and Jayadeva, contemporaries of Lak^manasena of 

Bengal. Notices (second series) p. xxxviii. 

„ 1197 $?aka 1119. Death of Anandatitha or Madhva, the first 

pontiff a$d founder of the Madhva sect. Bhandarkar Rep., 1882- 
83, p, 17. But, according to the Smrtyarthasfigara of Nfsiipha 
Acarya, Madhva was born ( avatirna ) in S>aka 1120, see Aufrecht 
Cat. Cod., p. 285 B. For the age of Madhva and his pupils 
see Bp. Ind., Yol. VI., No. 25, 

„ 1224 Y. Sarp. 1280. The Cikitsdmrtam y composed by Milhatya, at 
Delhi, while Samasuddin Altamash was reigning. Rep„ p. 9. 

„ 1232 Sam vat 1288. The probable date of composition of the 
LekkapancdHkO. Bhr. Report, 1882-83, p. 38. 

„ 1240 Y. Sarp. 1296. The Ikaryayogamdld laghu Vftti, composed 

by Sfvetfmbara Gu^akara. Bik. Cat. No. 1377; Peters. 4, xxvi. 
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1), 1260 Dutftngadam composed by Subhata, under the orders of 
Tribhuvanapala (cfilukya of Aphilv§(}),‘ on the occasion of the 
yOtrd of Kum&rapala. Oxf. Cat. No. 276; Bile. Cat. No. 534. 

, 12b0 Bharatasvamin, who lived in the time of Raman&tha, the 
son of the Hoysala king SomeSvara of Dvarasamudra, wrote a 
Bhtyya on the Samaveda. Hultzsch Rep. 2, iv. 

„ 1263 &aka 1185. Mahadeva, son of Luniga, wrote a commentary 

on the JyotisaratnamAld of Sripati, Ulwar Cat. Ext. 498; Nepal 
Cat. Int., p. xxviii. 

,. 1266 S'aka 1188. Repukarya vvrote a commentary on the K&tiya • 

grhya sUtra. I.O. Cat. No. 361. 

„ 1273 V. Samvat 1329. Somacandra composed a commentary on 

the Vrttaratndkara. Ulwar Cat. Ext. 245. 

1291 V. Saip. 1347. A commentary on the Vmuhhtaki kalpalatH 
was composed by Mahesvara, the son of Virftpftkga. Bhr. 1883- 
84, p. 54. 

,, 1307 V. Saip. 1363. Jinaprabhasfiri, a pupil of Jinasiqiha suri, 

wrote the Vihimggappavft. W. No. 1944. 

.. 1324 V. Saip. 1380. The Sanyitopanisat compiled by Vacanaearya 

Sudhakalasa, pupil of Raja S'ekhara of the Maladharigaccha. The 
same author made an extract of his work in Y. Saip. 1406=1350 
A.D. Bik. Cat, No. 1127. 

„ 1824 Jyotirrivara composed DhUrtta Samhgama Nataka. Rep., 

pi 23. 

„ 1327 V. Saip. 1385. Vyasa Mokgaditya composed Bhimavikrama , 

a drama on the conquest of Jargsandha, Ki of Magadha, by 
Bhima, the second Paptfava. B.M.C. No. 273. 

„ 1332 La. Saip. 216. Bhavadatta completed his commentary on 

the Naisadhacarita of Sriharga. I.O. Cat. No. 3830. 3831. 

„ 1349 V. Saip. 1405. Ramacandra Somayftjin, pupil of Vidyakara 

Yajapeyi, wrote N&fi parikfd. Rep., p. 10. 

„ 1350 The Srngaradipik&, a commentary on the Amarusatuka by 

Komati Verna, who has been identified, by Dr. Hultzsch, with 
King Vema, the son of Prola of the Retfdi dynasty of Komjavidu. 
Hultzsch. Rep., i., p. x. 

Rama raja, an officer in the service of Sadharapa, King of 
Katfha, compiled the Rasaratnapradipa about this time. Ulwar 
Cat. Ext., 425. 

, 1359 V. Saip. (?) 1415 The Ksema kutuhala composed by Kgema- 

sarma. L. 4062. f , 

, 1375 S'aka 1297. Padmanabha Bhatta wrote the Supadma gram¬ 

mar. Notices of Sanskrit MSS., new series, Vol I., p. vii. f 

, 1375 Virasimha vilokana, composed un/ler Virasiipha, andl attri¬ 

buted to him. Virasiipha was the son of Devavarma, Tamara 
Prince of Gwalior. Bik Cat. No. 1063; Cat. Cat. p. 595 B, J 
1380 N. S. 500. Mapika composed the Bhairav&nanda nAfakaj, under 
the patronage of Jayasthitimalla, King of Nepal. Nepal Cat., 
p, x and xxxvii. 1 

1400 The SM-rakfatantrai a treatise on the treatment of Children, 
composed by Prthvimalla, brother of Mandhata, son of Madanapala, 
King of Kagth*. I.O. Cat. 2720. 
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A.D. 1405 
,. 1412 


„ 1415 


„ 1424 

1438 
„ 1446 
„ 1450 

„ 1450 




1451 


1455 


Ramadeva, alias Vyitsa Storama, composed Subhadrtl - 
parinaya for King Haribrahma, son of Ramadeva, King of 
Raipur who, according to Professor Bendal, was ruling in A.D. 
1402 and 1415. Tiie author’s Ram&bhyudaya was enacted under 
the orders of Maharanaka Merudeva, son of Ramadeva, who, 
according to Professor Bendal, was an elder brother and predecessor 
of Haribrahma. B.M.C. No. 271. 

Jinavardhana suri, pupil of .linaraja Suri, high priest of 
the Kharataragaccka (V. Saip 1461-1475), wrote a commentary 
or the Vdgbhafalankara. 1.0. 1156. 

V. Saip. 1468. The Momahana-VilSsa , composed, with a com¬ 
mentary, by Momahana, hoij of Prayagadasa and grandson of 
Hari Baghela of Kalpi, during the reign of Mahmudshah 
(Taglak) son of Firojshah. L. 779. 

-Oaturbhuja Misra Aupamanyava wi*ote a commentary 

on the MakObhfirata B.M.C. No. 70. 

-The Madan-ratna-pradipa compiled under the patronage 

of Madanasi mlia, son of Saktisirpha. Nepal Cat., p. xviii. 

Caundapacarya, minister of Bhupati, son of Bukka II of 
Vijayanagara, wrote a commentary on the Jpastamba sutra , en¬ 
titled the Pro yoga ratuamallt. Hultzsch Rep. I., Nos. 161 and 
638. Two insci ijdions of Bhupati are dated S'aka 1331 and 1336. 
(See Epigraphia Jndica, Yol VI., p. 330). 

The MakdMaka-sMi-budhanidhi, a poetical anthology, based 
on the Mahanataka, by Immadi,-Dcvaraya, who, according to 
Dr. Hultzscli, was Devaraya II. of Vijayanagara. Hultzsch 
Rep., No. 526. 

V. Saip. (?) 1494. Gopala composed a commentary on the 
Rasamanjari of Bliauudatta. Stein, p. 271 et. seq. 

V. Saip. 1498. The SrCtddhayuna-Sangraha composed by 
Jinamandana-gapi. L. 2792. 

V. Sarp. 1506. The LahsmanoUaca^ a medical compilation, 
made by Laksmupu, flu* son of Amarasiipha of Mathura. The com¬ 
pilation was made while Muhammad Khan was king in S'ripatha- 
pura. Ulwar Ext. 430. 

The GahyfidCim Pratapapavilusa , a drama on the exploits of 
Gangadasa, King of yiiampanir, in his war with Mahammad 
Karim Shah, son of Ahmad Shall of Gnjrat, composed by Gahga- 
dlnra. 1.0. Cat., No. 4194. 

The Vivdda Oandm was compiled* by Misaru Midra; under the 
patronage of Lakhima devi, wife of Candrasiipha, who was the son 
of Narasirpha (Darpanaravana), son of Harasiipha, son of 
Bhavc&t. Oxf. Cat., No. 718. 

Uaja-Vallabha-waniana and Vasiumandana, composed by Map- 
(jlana, under the patronage of Kumbha of Mevad (1419-69 A.D.), 
Bhr. Rep., 1882-83., p. 37. 

V. Saip. 1507. The VdkyapraJcdsa , a grammatical primer, 
composed by Udayadharma. li.M.C. 383. 

*One thousand nine hundi*ed and ninety-nine years after the 
Nirvapa of Buddha (according to Ceylonese calculation) Rama 
Candra Bharati composed a commentary on the Vfttaratn&kara. 
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The author was a Bengal Brahmin, went to Ceylon; converted by 
Parakrama Vahu VI (A.D. 1410-1462), and was suraamed Baud- 
dh4gama Cakravarttin. He was an adept to the Mahayana School, 
a form of Buddhism, says Professor Bendal, almost unkown in 
Ceylon. B.M.C. No. 429. 

A.D. 1459 V. Sarp. 1515. The Rvdrapaddhati composed by Parasurama, 
son of Kariia. I.O. Cat., 1786. 

,, 1469 V. Saip. 1525. Nydsa, a commentary on the Nydya-Mahjufft 
composed by Hemahaipsa gapi of the Tapagaccha. B.M.C., 327-8. 

A.D. 1474 Sfaka 1396. The Purdna-Saroawa^ compiled by Govardhana 
Pa^haka, under the patronage of S'ubharfija Khan. L. 2068. 

„ 1475 Vacaipati Mi^ra, author of the OintHmani and other works. 

His Dvaita Nimaya was composed by order of Jay a, wife of 
Bhairava Harinfcrayana, King of MithUa, his MahAdrtna Ninnaya 
under the patronage of Bhairava, and his Pitfbhakti tarahgini , 
under the patronage of Ramabhadra. I. 0. Cat. No. 1398. 

1478 Naka 1400. The J&taka Mukt&vali-paddhati or simply MuktH- 
ali-paddhati, composed at Brahmapura, on the Tapi, in Gujrat, 
by S'iva Jyotirvid, son of Dhuptfhi, and younger brother of Diva 
kara. I. O. Cat. No. 3080. 

1479 V. Sarp. 1535. Birth of Vallabhacftrya, the founder of the 
S'uddhfidvaita form of Vedantism. Bhr. 1883-84, p. 76. Accord¬ 
ing to Aufrecht he died in 1530 A.D. Cat. Cat., p. 535B. 

1488 S'aka 1410. The PharmUdharma prabodha , a digest of Smfti 
rules, compiled by Premanidhi, in the Nizam Shahi dominion 
(perhaps under the patronage of Ahmad Ibn Mahammad Shahi). 
L. 1999. Prof. Aufrecht has taken the date as referring to samvat 
era, as has been erroneously put in the manuscript. (Cat. Cat. 
p. 270 B.) But Ahmad Ibn Nizam Shah was not independent 
before 1490 A.D. (See M. Duff, p. 317). 

1489 V. Saip. 1545. The Jaffimalla Vililsa, a digest of religious law, 
compiled by Sridhara, under the patronage of Jatamalla, younger 
brotner of Cayamalla, son of Balacandra, and grandson of Dhola, 
the sole minister of the Lord of Delhi. I. O. Cat. No. 1593. 

V. Sarp. 1545. The Jvaratimira Bhfakara , composed by 
Camuprja, a Kayastha, while Rftja malla, son of Kumbha, was 
reigning in Medapa$a (Mevdd). Bik. Cat. No. 1404. Prof. Au¬ 
frecht has taken the date as ref erring to the SFaka era; see Cat. 
Cat.,p. 214A., where the date of composition of the work has 
been given 1623 A.D. But Rftjamaila ceased to rule in 1509 
A.D. (See M. Duff, p.287). 

1493 Saka 1415. The Hari cantaHvyam , composed by Catur- 
bhuja, a Bengali Br&hman, of the Varendra distribution^ Rep. p. 17. 

1494 V. Saip. 1550. DyA Dvivedi, son of Lak^midhara, wrote the 
Nitimanjari. IJlwar Ext. 6. 

Raghava Bhatta wrote the PaddrthQdarhy a commentary on 
the SaradA tilaka of Lakgm&na de&ka. Ulwar Ext. 669. 

1495 BipardAsa PippalAi wrote the Manasflra BhtUBn. Notices, 
Vol. XI., pref. p. 18. 

1495 VardhamAna, who was a judge in the court of R&mabhadra 
Rftpanfirayan of Mithila, wrote Oangdkftya Viveka, Dqnfa 
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1601 
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1509 

1512 

1612 
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1516 

1519 

1520 
1520 


; 1525 

„ 1527 
„ 1533 
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Paribh&fa 0 , Smrtitattva 0 and other works. See B.M.C. Nos. 198-9 
and Cat. Cat 554 B. 

Saka 1418. The epoch year of Kedava’B Qrahakautuka , Bhr. 
1883-84, p. 83. 

The Mantra pradipd } a Tantrika compilation by Harapati 
Agaraa carya, made under the auspices of Lakgminatha Kamsa 
Narayana. L. 2011. 

- Sfsimha-prasiida, compiled under the patronage of Dala- 

pati, minister of Nizamsaha of Ahmednagar, may be referred to 
this time. Nizamsaha ruled from 1490-1508. I.O. Cat. No. 
1467. 

S'aka 1423. The Ganitattva-QintQmani, a commentary on the 
Qanitfidhyfiyu and GolHhyfiya of Bhaskara’s Siddhanta STiromani 
by Lak^midasa, Weber Cat. No. 843. 

Sftka 1425. The Simdar a-Siddhanta, a work of astronomy, by 
Jnanaraja, son of Naga. B M.C. 452. 

S'aka 1431. The Dttnakeli-Kaumudi , composed by Rfipa 
Gosvami. L. 3278. 

Y. Saip. (1) 568. The Ksemaprakfa/t composed by K^emavar- 
man, under the patronage of King Yirasiipha, of which place it has 
not been mentioned. Stein., p. 305. 

The Bhavasitnha Prakriyft composed for Bhavasiipha, the son 
of Medinirftyaof Chanderi (r). I.O. Cat. No. 909. 

S'aka 1435. The Srividyapaddhatt composed by Nijatma pra- 
kft&nanda natha Mallikarjuna yatindra. L. 2261. 

V. Saip. 1572. Vinayahaqisa suri wrote a commentary on 
the DaJavaiklllika-Sittra. L. 2714. 

Y. Saip. 1575. The Nimuyadipika by Acala Dvivedin. 
Ulwar Ext. 323. 

S'aka 1442. The epoch year of Gane&i’s Grahalaghava. Bhr. 
1883-84, p. 83. 

Vasudeva Sfirvabhauma, the celebrated Nyaya teacher of 
Navadvipa, lived about this time, under the patronage of Gajapati 
Prataparudra, King of Orissa. L. 2854. 

He was the teacher of the celebrated Nyaya writer Raghuna- 
tha Siromapi, for which see N. N. Basu’s Bangor Jatiya ltih&sa, 
Brahmapakaptfa, p. 295 Note; and Notices, 2nd series, Yol. 1., 
p. xvi. 

S'aka 1447. Madhava wrote a commentary on the Bhfavati 
Katana of S'atananda. Bhr. Rep., 1883-84, p. 82. 

-—Gop&la Bhatta, the author of the HaribhaktivilOsa , lived 
about this time. Notices, 2nd series, Vol. I., p. xii. 

Y. Saip. 1583. The Sutra kftftnga dipiic fl, composed by Harja- 
Ktila, a pupil of Hemavimala Suri of Tapagaccha. Weber. No. 
1777. 

Y. Samvat 1589. Rtipa Gosvami composed the Tidagdha - 
mddhava Nfifaka. Oxf. Cat. No. 305. The date, 1549 A.D., given 
by Mr. Aufreoht is not correct. 

S'aka 1456. The Bh&svati Karana dipika, composed by Acyuta 
Bhatta. The calculations have been made, says Mr. Eggeling, 
from two years S>aka 1427 and S'aka 1456. I.O. Cat. No. $18. 
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V. Saip. 1591. The Mukunda Vijaya (astrology), composed 
by Parama, son of Yadumapi, L. 872. 

GovincUnanda KavikankanScSrya, probably flourished about 
this time. He was a smrti writer and a predecessor of Raghunan- 
dana. In his Suddhi Kaumudi all the intercalary months between 

1400 and 1457 S'aka have been calculated. (See Pref. Suddhi 
Kaumudi. Ed. Bib. Ind.) 

Saka 1460. The Suryaprakam Bijavyftkhytl, a commentary on 
the Bijagapita of Bhaskara by Surayadasa. The commentary was 
composed while the commentator was 31 years of age. The author 
also wrote the Ganitdmrtakupih/l , a commentary on the LilavaH , in 
S&ka 1463=1541 A.D. I.O. Cat. No. 2823. The date of composition 
given by Mr. Eggeling is incorrect. 

KrparSma composed the Bijaganitodftharanatn . Ulwar Ext. 
528. 

Saka 1463. The Bhaktirasamrtasindhu, composed by Sanatana 
Gosvami. I.O. No. 820. 

Sfaka 1465. The Balabodhini, a commentary on the Bhasvati 
by Balabhadra. L. 765. 

Haka 1467. GapeSa composed the Buddhi villi*ini, a com¬ 
mentary on the LlUivati. Ulwar Ext. 568 

V. Saip. 1602. Lak^mapa Bhafta composed the Qotra-pravara- 
ratna. Bik. Cat. No. 933. 

Y. Saip. (F) 1603. MayureSvara compiled the VaidyUmrtam . 
Ulwar Ext. 440. 

Haka 1470. Birth of NfsiiphaDaivajna, scr? of Rama, grand¬ 
son of KeSava and nephew of GapeSa. Author of the Qrahakau - 
mudi. I.O. Cat. No. 2945. 

Sfaka 1471. Rupagosvami composed the UtkaUkilmafijari. 
L. 3178. 

S'aka 1473. The Svaramela KalUnidhi, a work on Music, com¬ 
posed by Ramam&tya. Hultzsch. Rep. I., No. 573. 

The probable date Appayadikjita, the celebrated author of a 
number of works; wrote under the patronage of Cinna Boma Naya- 
ka of Velur, whose inscriptions are dated S'aka 1471 and 14$8. 
From the colophon of the Kuvalayftnanda, it appears that the book 
was composed under the Qrders of King Venkata (Oxf. Cat,, 
p. 213A). Mr. Aufrecht identifies him with Venkata of Vijayana- 
gara (about 1535 A.D.) ; while Dr. Hultzsch identifies him with 
Veftka{a I of Pennakopda, whose inscriptions range from S'aka 
1508 to 1535. Hultzsch. Rep. 2, pp. xii and xiii. Raghunandan, 
the celebrated law-giver of Bengal, flourished about this time. 
Notices of Sanskrit MSS. Vol I. ( 2 nd series), p. xii. 

gfaka 1473. "The Batri-samvit-pradipayantram, composed by 
Damodara, during the reign of Malladeva of Jodhpur. Ulwar 
Ext. 563. 

V. Saip. 1603. The date of the first copy of the Lokaprakis, 
an elaborate dissertation on Jaina geography by Vinayapila. 
L. 2608. 

gfaka 1474 (expd.). The Basika rafyani, a commentary on the 
Raeatarangipi, composed by Vepidatta fifarmap. I.O. Cat. wb. 1^16, 
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A.I). 1555 V. Saip. 1611. Jayarama composed a commentary on the 
Kfttiya-grhy-vutra entitled the Sajjana-vallabhG. Ulwar Ext. 39. 

„ 1556 L. Saip. 443. The Tattva-cinMmany&loka-parifata, by Deva- 
natha. The date is the date of a MS. written for the author by 
Raghava. Notices (2nd series) Vol. Ill,, No. 116. 

„ 1558 Saka 1480. The Dak?inG-k&likti‘Sapary&-kalpalatft ) composed 

by SundarScarya at Jalandhara. Bik. Cat. No. 1260. 

,, 1559 Saka 1481. Harihara Bhaftacarya composed the Samaya- 

pradtpa. h. 1088. 

„ 1550 The Smrti Kaustubha , composed by Anantadeva, son of 

Apadeva, under the patronage of Baz Bahadur of Malwa(F) who 
was a contemporary of Akbnr. Ulwar Ext. 368. 

„ 1562 ffaka 1484. The epoch year of RaghunStha’s Karana. Bhr. 

1883-84, p. 83. 

,, 1555 The AlahkGraiekhara , by Ke4ava Mi4ra, was composed under 
the patronage of Manikyacnndra of Ko$ Kfthgra. I.O. Cat. 
No. 1197. Both Mr. Eggeling and Mr. Buhler are erroneous in 
their identification of Mipikyacandra (See Cunningham A.S.R., 
Vol. V., 152). See also Cat. Cat. Yol. III. 

,, 1566 S'uka 1488. The Mantr&rddhana-dipika , composed for Mah&- 

rajadliiraja Arjunadeva, son of MaharSja Kalidasa, by Yasodhara, 
son of Kaipsari Mi4ra. Ulwar Ext. 654. 

„ 1568 V. Saip. (?) 1624. The Sukhubodha > a work on medicine, by 
Vaidyaraja, son of Vi4aradn. I.O. C»it. No. 2679. 

„ 156!) V. Saip 1625. The Katantra-Vibhrama-Sutra , an Avacuri or 

gloss on the Katantra grammar by Caritrasiipba. I.O. Cat. No. 

„ 1570 Mathnianatha Tarkavagisa, n distinguished pupil of Raghu- 
n&tha, lived about this time, and wrote a number of works. Notices 
(2nd series) Vol. I, p. xvi. 

„ 1570 S'uka 1492. The RfigamGla, composed by K^emakarpa Pathaka, 
son of Mahe4a Pajhaka, for Jafcabendra Nfpati. I.O. Cat. No. 
H25. 

„ 1571 4673. Kaliyuga era. The epoch year of the Svrya-sid- 

dh&nta-vivamna of Bhudhara, son of Devadatta. Oxf. Cat., p. 327. 
L. 1817, 

„ 1572 S'uka 1493 (expd.). Purpananda Paramahaipsa compiled the 

g&ktakrama, a summary of Tantrika rules. L. 2067. The author 
composed his Tattva-cintamani in Saka 1499. L. 1099. 

S'uka 1494. The MuhMta mtirttanda with the MOrttanda - 
vaUabM by Nurayapa, son of Ananta. grandson of Krgpa. 
W. No. 379. 

„ 1573 Y. Saip. 1629. The Sftnkhnyana*grhya~wtra-pradipakam com¬ 
posed by Narftyapa. Ulwar Ext. 1. Weber No. 1423. 

K. Y. 4675, Cintamapi Mi4ra composed the VGimaya^vmka. 
L. 2837. 

„ 1576 S'uka 1498. The Gaura- ganoddeda-dipikfi composed by Kavi 
Knrwmra. Notices (2nd series) II. 60. 

„ 1577 M V. Surp. 1633. Virabhadra, a prince of the Bagliela dynasty, 
son of R4macandra, son of Yirabhanu, wrote a commentary on the 
V&ts&yma Setm. Peters. Rep. 2., p. 66. 
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A.D. 1578 • S'aka 1500. The Khtfasiddhi or Laghu-khefasiddhi com¬ 
posed by Divakara. I.O. Cat. No. 2947. 

Y. Saip. 1634. The Viracampu was composed by Padmanabha 
Bhaftacarya, in honour of Virabhadra of the Baghela dynasty. 
Peterson I., p. 107. The author wrote the Samaya pradtpa under 
the patronage of queen Durg&vati of Gaijlhfi. I.O. Cat. No. 1680. 

1580 The VikhyQta-vijaya , a drama, composed by Lakfmapa 
Ma^ikyadeva, one of the Bhftyas, in the time of Akbar. Notices, 
2 nd series 2,186. 

The TodalSnanda , was composed about this time under the 
patronage of Todarmalla. See Nepal Cat., p, xxviii. 

1584 Sakal506. The JMakapaddhatyudftharuna composed by Diva¬ 
kara about this time. The calculations are made from this date. 
I.O. Cat. No. 3093. 

V. Sam. (?) 1640, Cyclic year Khara. The Basapradipa , 
composed by Bhattaraka Prabhakara. I.O. Cat. No. 1205. 

1585 Y. Saip. 1641. The epoch year of Bhasvati Vyakhva of Ku- 
vera. The author was a Bengal Brahmapa. Notices (2nd series) 
2 , 162. 

1587 S'aka 1509. The date of composition of Nila Kantlia’s Varsa- 
tantra. See Ganaka Tarangipi, p. 68. See also I.O. Cat. 
No. 3045. 

1588 V. Sam. (?) 1644. The Bfilatantra , by Kaly&na, son of 
Mahidhara. L. 818. 

S'aka 1510. Subodhini , a commentary on the Vedfintus&m. 
by Narasirpha (Nysiipha) Sarasvati, pupil of Kr^ananda. C.S. 
Vol. III., No. 132. Ulwar No. 574. 

1588 V. Saip. 1644. Mahidasa wrote a commentary on the Lilli- 
vati. Bhr. Rep. 1883-84, p. 82. 

S'aka 1510. A MS. of Krtyakalpataru , in Bengali character. 
Written for Vidyanivasa Bhattacaryya, who was the father of 
Vi4vanatha Tarkapancanana, the well-known author of the Bhfy&- 
paricoheda. Nepal. Cat. pref., p. xvi. See also Bggling, t>. 409B, 

This settles the date of BhSga-paricoheda which mignt have 
been written at no distant time. 

1589 Y. Saip. 1645. Naracandra Shri, commentary on the Prlikrta 
Vydkarana of Hemacandra. Peterson Rep. I. 54. 

--. Mahidhara compiled the Mantra Mahodadhi with 

Nauka under the patronage of Lak^minrsirpha. Ulwar, 2267. 
(See also I.O. Cat.). 

-, t The Jambudvipa-prajnapt/vrtti composed by Punya- 

sagara Mahopadhyiya, in the fort of Jessalmir, while king Bliima 
was reigning. (This date is unknown to M. Duff). L. 2889. 

S'aka 1511. 'The Bhaktiratndkara composed by Gopaladasa. 
L. 2918. 

1590 Saka (P) 1512). The Purakarana • dipikli by Candrafakhara. 
Notices (2nd series) 2,127. 

. V. Saip. 1646. The Suhamttra-V ivarana by Mahidhara,com¬ 
posed at Benares. L. 753, 

_. The Raghavi-vfthi, a commentary on the Itaghuvawfa 

by Gupavinaya Gapi. L, 3060, % 
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V. Saip. 1646. The Dcmayauti'kathd+vrtti composed by the 
same. B. M. C. 283. 

1591 S'aka 1512. Thirty-fifth year of the reign of Akbar the 
great. Rimaviuoda compiled by Rfima Bhafta, the son of Dai- 
vajna Anauta Bha((a, under the patronage of Ramadftsa, an officer 
(Amatya) of Akbar. Ulwar Ext. 564. 

The author composed the Muhurtta Gintamani in Sfaka 1522. 
See Qanaka Tarahginl p. 72. 

1592 S'aka 1574. Raghavendra Sarasvati wrote a commentary 
on the Suryo-mtaka. Ulwar Ext. 676, 

1593 &aka 1515. The Janma-cintBmani composed by S'iva Dai- 
vajna. W. No. 878. 

1595 V. Saip. 1651. The Pravacanasftra Bfilahodha , a commentary 
on the Pravacana sSra, composed by Padmamandira Gapi. L. 
3265. 

J596 V. Saip. 1652. The RAmacaritam or BAmByana composed by 
Padmadeva Vi jay a Gani. L. 3396. 

—-. Kanaka Kusala of TapSgana wrote a commentary on 
the Bhaktfimara-stotra , and another on the Kalytinamandira 
Stotra. W. 1968. 

1598 S'aka 1520. The Ihnikamanjan TtkB composed by Vires- 
vara. Bik. Cat. No. 768. 

1599 S'aka 1521. The Abhirttma-mani-ntltaka composed by Sun- 
dara Mi6ra. Oxf. Cat. No. 269. 

1603 Steka 1525. The Surya^iddhanta-gudhArtha-prakah, a com¬ 
mentary on the SUryasiddhanta, by Ranganatha, son of Ballala, 
Gauak-tarafigipi, p. 79, 91. 

In the same year was bom his son Munisvara, who wrote the 
Siddhtlnta-tiromam-marict and also the Siddh&nta Sarvabhauma in 
S'aka 1568. 

1604 L. Saip. 491. The Kantakoddhara , a gloss on the Pratyaksa 
QintomanyBloka of Jayadeva Misra, by Madhusfidana Thakkura. 
L, 1764. Jayadeva must have flourished earlier. 

-. V. Saip. 1660. Jnfinatilakagani wrote the Gautama 

Kulaka Vftti . He was a pupil of Padmaraja Gani. L* 2613, 
Peters. 4, xlvi. 

1605 Saka 1527. The Tattvabodhini, a commentary on the Inanda- 
lahari of Sankar&cfiryya, by Mahadeva VidySvagifo. C. S. Vol. H., 
No. 613. 

1607 V. Saip. 1663. The PravQsa Kftya composed by Gangg- 
dhara. L. 701. 

1608 S'aka 1630. V. Saip. 1665 (current). Nfir&yapa composed 
the NOrdyana-frabandhah. Stein, p. 355. 

1608 S'aka 1530. The RnmaliiiqQmrtam, a poem in 18 cantos aoim 
posed by Advaita. I.O. Cat. No. 3920. 

-. The Saurajoaksakarana composed by Vijpn Daiyajfia. 

Gapaka Tarangipi, p. 64. 

1609 S'aka 1531. Tne SiddhMamahjan (astronomy) oomposed by 
Majhur&natha Vidyalartk&ra. I.O. Cat. Nq. 2904. 

1612 S'aka 1534 Yi^vanatha wrote a commentary on the Grata- 
iBghava of Gapefo. The commentator also wrote a commentary 
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on the P&tsdrani of Gapefo in S'aka 1553. Bhr. Rep. 1882-3. 
No. 29. For farther particulars of the author see Oanaka TaraA- 
ginly p. 82. 

~—. V. Saip. 1668. Kamal&kara Bhatta wrote the Nir- 
naycuindhu. I.O. Cat. No 1584-5. Prof. Aufrecht in Cat. Cat., 
p. 80, gives the date 1616. See also L. 4233. 

S'aka 1535. Gopala Nyayapancapana wrote a commentary on 
the Tattvas of Raghunandana. This date is the date of his 
AJauca Nirnaya. L. 3188. 

S'aka 1535. Ganesa Daivajna, son of Gop&la, wrote the JOtakti* 
bharana . L. 2443. 

-. S'aka 1536. The Svarodaya-dipikd , a commentary on 

the Narapatijayacaryd, by Jagajjyotirmalladeva king of Nepal. 
Nepal Cat., p lxiii. 

S'aka 1540. K. Y. 4719. The Padfirtha-kaumudi , a commen¬ 
tary on the Amarakosa composed by Narayana Cakravarttin. I.O. 
Cat No. 958-9. 

-. V. Saip. 1674. The Qitardghava composed by Prabh&- 

kara, Bhr. 1882-3, p. 9. 

S'aka 1541 The date of S'ankara Kavi’s commentary on 
Bh&skara’s SiddMnta Siromanni. Bhr. 1882-3, p. 27. 

-. The Kuniamandava-riddhi by Yitthala Dik?ita. Oxf. 

Cat. No. 798. 

V. Saip. 1677. Sumatiharsa composed a commentary on the 
Tdjikasdra. I.O. Cat. 3059. 

V. Saip 1677. The KMatattva-vivecatum by Bhatta Raghu- 
nSta. 1.0. Cat. No. 1667-8. 

S'aka 1543. The Siddhdnta Siromani Vdsanftv&rttika by 
Nysimha. I.O. Cat. No. 2857-8. 

y. Saip. 1678. The Qanaka-kumuda-kaumudi composed by 
Sumati Har$a Gapi B.M.C. i64. 

V. Saip. 1679. Nandapapdita wrote the Kefava Vaijayanti , 
author also of Dattaka Mimdmsd. I.O. Cat. No. 1342. 

y. Saip. 1680. The Krsnalild-kOvya , composed by Madana, 
son of Kftpa. I.O. Cat. No. 3880. 

—. The Dh&turatn&kara or KriyU-kalfalatS^ a grammatical 
treatise composed by SSdhusundara Gani, B.M.C. 382. 

Bhattoji Dikfita, the author of Siddhdnta Kaumudi and other 
workB, wrote about this time. His Tattva Kaustubha was writ¬ 
ten under the orders of Vepkatendra of Keladi (1604-1626). 
Hultzsch. Rep. 2., xii. 

-, The probable date of composition of the Viramitrodaya, 

a commentary on the institutes of Z&jnyavalka, by Mitra MiAra, 
under the patronage of Yirasiipha-deva of Bundelkhapd. Accord¬ 
ing to Prof. Biihler, this chief murdered Abul Fazl at the instiga¬ 
tion of Prince Salim (Jahangir). I.O. Cat. No. 1288. 

V. Saip. 1582. Ananta Bhatta compiled the Vidhdna-p&rij&ta. 
1.0.1468. 

9aka 1548. Divftkara, son of Nrsiipha, wrote a commentary 
on the Makarmapaddhati of Kefeva. Cl war Ext. 460. 

N.S. 746. The Slokasdrasahgraha and the SakgUatam-sak* 
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A.D. 1027 

„ 1029 
„ 1630 


„ 1033 


„ 1635 

„ 1636 
w 1038 


„ 1639 
„ 1640 


griha , compiled by Jag&jjyotirmalla, king of Nepal. Nepal Oat. 
pp. xxxv and xli. 

Sflka 1549. Tbe S&ramanjari , a work on divination, compiled 
from variooB sources, by Vanamali MiSra, 1.0. Cat. 3006. 

— Yitthala Dibits composed the Muhtirtta Kalpadruma. 
I. 0. Cat. 3021. 

V. Saip, 16S5. Nityanandn, son of Devadatta, composed tbe 
Siddhdnta-rindhu, under the orders of Sab Jeban. Ulwar Ext. 
600. 

V. Saip. 1686. Samaya Sundara, pupil of Sakalacandra, wrote 
the Qftthfisflham and the Kalpalatft, a commentary on the Kalpa- 
Sutra. Peterson Rep. 3, p. 3. 

-. The Apek^itavyStkhySna, a commentary on the Uttara - 

rdmacarita of Bhavabhuti, by Bhatta Narayapa, Bon of Ranga- 
natha Dikfita. L, 2479. Prof. Aufrecht takes the date 1686 as 
referring to Saka era. But I think “ Yikramarkasya S'ake ” 
means Bimply in the year of Vikramaditya. 

-. S'aka 1552. The PraetHranntdmani , composed by 

Cintamani Jyotirwid, with a commentary. 1.0. Cat. 1103. 

Stoka 1554, month of Magha, the MuhurttHlanhOra composed 
by Gangfidhara Daivjna. Stein, p. 343. 

S'aka 1555. Rajarsi, son of Kalyana, composed the DaBcin- 
tftmani. L. 2970. 

-. Vi$pupuri composed the Bhaktiratntivali , with its com¬ 
mentary KantimSla. C. S. IV., No. 91. 

- SMubodhinl a commentary on the Vanatantra of Nila- 

kantha by his grandson Madhava, son of Govinda, a pandit in 
the court of Jahangir. Ulwar Ext. 571 

V. Sarp. 1692. Ananta pap<Jita wrote a commentary on the 
Basamanjari of Bhanudatta. I.O. Cat. 1224. 

-. S'aka 1557. Raghurira Jyotirwid composed the 

MuhUrtta Sarvaeva. L. 204. 

Y. Saip. 1692. Vifounatba, the son of Nj*siipha, composed a 
commentary on the Paraskara-gfhyasUtra . Ulwar Ext. 42. 

Saka 1560. Vidyadhara composed the Grahavidy&dhara , under 
the patronage by Yirabhadra of Rajakota. I.O. Cat. 2961. The 
author also wrote the PaMhga Vidyadhari , under the patronage 
of the same person. 1.0. Cat. No. 2960. 

Y. Saip. 1694. JinSdivijaya composed a commentary on the 
Vakyaprakasa of Udayadharmma. B.M.C, 383. 

S'aka 1560. Haridatta composed the Jagadbhtimm, under the 
patronage of Jag&tsijpha, son of Kftpasiipba of MeVad. Jagat- 
siipha is said to have started an era of his own commencing from 
S'aka 1550, the first year of his reign. L. 3118. 

S'aka 1561. Dorgadisa wrote his commentary on the Kavi- 
kalpadruma of Yopadeva. The author's Mugdhabodha was com¬ 
mented upon by the same commentator. 1.0. Cat. No. 880. 

The Bhagavanta Bh&fkara , a big empti compilation made by 
Bhatta Nilakapths, son of Bhatta Saqikara, under the patronage 
of Bnagavantadeva, a Rftjput chief of the S'engara clan. I.O. 
Cat. No. 1439, 
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V. Saip. 1696. Gauripati, the son of D&modara, wrote a com¬ 
mentary on the IcSrlldarsa of Sridatta. Bbr. Rep. 1883-4, p. 47. 

V. Saip. 1698. The V rttaratn&vnli, a treatise on medicine, 
composed by Manirama Misra, at Luoknow. 1.0. Cat. 2702. 

-. The Vftr&msidarpana KdtikH composed by Vatsaraja. 

L. 765. 

S'aka 1565. Vedangaraya wrote Parasiprakafe to please 
Emperor Sah Jehan. Bhr. Rep. 1882-3* p. 34. 

V. Saxp. 1700. The K&ltk&rcana-candrikH composed by 
Jagadananda. L. 270. 

S'aka 1568. The RatnakalApa, an elementary compilation of 
astronomy and astrology by Vi?nudeva. Nepal Cat., p. xxx. 

—. ViSvarflpa, alias MuniSvara, wrote Siddhanta Sarva- 
bhauma. B.M.C. 464. 

V. Saipvat 1702. Ananta Papdita, son of Tryambaka pantjita, 
wrote a commentary on the IryH Saptahti. I.O. Cat. No. 4012. 

S'aka 1569. The Simbodhini t an elementary astrology com¬ 
posed by g'iva Chakravartti. L. 420. 

-The Krtya-ratnftvall compiled by Ramacandra Bhatta, 

son of Vitthala Bhatta. 1.0. Cat. No. 1623. 

S'aka 1571. The Vedtlnta-sutra-vyakhyd-candrikfi, a commen¬ 
tary on the Ved&nta Sutras by Mahamahopadhyaya SVi Bhava- 
deva MiSra. I.O. Cat. No. 2270. • 

Jagannatha Pantjitaraja, lived in Delhi, aB the court pa$<Jit 
of Dara Sheiko, son of Sah Jehan, wrote a number of works, of 
these the Bhfiminivilfisa and the Manoramu-kuca-mardana , an 
adverse criticism on Bhattoji’s ManoramS, are well-known. See 
Cat. Gat., p. 196. 

Vi4ve$vara Bhatta, alias Gaga Bhatta, the author of Siv&rko- 
daya and other works, lived about this time. His Sivdrkodaya 
was written in honour of Sfivaji. Ulwar Ext. 117. 

ffaka 1574. The SandhyUbliAsyam , by ParivrSjaka Rama- 
4rama. Ulwar Ext. 362. 

Sfaka 1577. Vaqi4amani composed the Gita-digambara Nftfa- 
kam , on the occasion of the Tulgpurujadana by Pratftpamalla- 
deva, King of Nepal. Nepal Cat., p. xxxvi. 

-. The Praydgatattvam , a manual of religious rites to be 

performed at Prayaga, compiled at Benares, by Raghunfttha Suri, 
son of Bhinuji. I.O. Cat. No. 1578. 

-»—The EQyanaratna composed by Balabhadra, while S&hsuja 
was ruling at Rajamahal. W., p 264, L. 4090, Cat. Cat., p. 765B. 
Gapaka Tarangiiji, however, gives the date foka 1564, as the 
date of composition of the work. 

V. Saip. 1712. The Vikramorvva&prakltfa , a commentary on 
the Vikramorvaft, by Ranganatba, the son of Bftlakffpa. I.O. Cat. 
No. 4121. 

. V. Saip. 1713, S'aka 1578. The initial year of the era of 
Phatte Sah, according to Phattes&hprak&h, a manual of astro- 
nomy composed in the 48th year of the era of Phattesh$h by 
Jatsdhara. Bhr. 1883-4, p. 84, * 
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A.D. 1658 * Stoka 1580. The Siddh&ntataltvaviveka, a manual of astro* 

nomy by Kamal&kara, son of Nrsiipha. I.O. Cat. No. 2890-91. 

„ 1661 Sfaka 1583. The SmOrtta vyavasthdmava compiled by Raghu- 

natha Sarvabhauma, son of Mathnresa Tarkapanc&nana, under 
the orders of Raya Raghava. L. 493. 

-. The OikitsRratndvali composed by Kavicandra, son of 

Karikarpapura. I.O. Cat. 2710. 

-. The MuhUrtta Dipaka by Mah&deva. Oxf. Cat. 

No. 790. 

1662 V. Sam. 1718. The Amrtalahari, a gloss on V&lmiki’s hymn 
to the Ganges, composed by Harinatha Gosvami, son of Manohara 
Gosvami. L. 3334. 

1664 Saka 1586. The DMturatntiJcara, a metrical arrangement of 
roots, in imitation of Kavikalpadruma of Vopadeva, composed by 
Narayapa. I.O. Cat. No. 881. 

1666 Sfaka 1588. Mathnresa VidyalankSra wrote a commentary 
on the Amarakosa , entitled Sarasundari. I.O. Cat. Nos. 968, 969, 
975; L. 2465. 

The same author perhaps wrote the Sabda-ratnftv&li , under 
the patronage of MusS Khan. I.O. Cat. No. 1016. 

1669 The JyotpattMra , composed by Vidyanatha under the aus¬ 
pices of Anupasimha king of Bikanir. Bik. Cat. No. 661. 

The AnupavilOsa , a smrti compilation by Manirama, under 
the patronage of this king. Ulwar Ext. 287. 

For the Antipasangitavilti8a> compiled by Bhava Bhatta, 
under the patronage of the same king, see Bik. Cat. No. 1091. 

„ 1670 Sana 1077. The SabhSkaustubha, compiled by Rama Nara- 
yapa Mitra. Notices (second series) II 240. 

„ 1671 STaka 1593. Ratnakantha writes a commentary to the Yu - 

dhisthiravijaya-kilvya of Vasudeva. L. 2441. 

„ 1672 V. Saip. 1728. S'ankara Bhatta, son of Nilakantha Bhatta, 

wrote the Kundodyota-darsana. I.O. Cat. 3164. 

„ 1675 N.S. 795. The Hastamuktavali sftrasamuddhjiik d, composed 

by Ghana^yama, for Auanta the daughter’s son of Jagajjyotir- 
malla. Nepal Cat, xlii. 

„ 1676 Staka 1598. The Prabodhamihirodaya, compiled by RSme&vara 

Tattv&nanda, C.S. V. 49. 

•' V. Saip. 1732. The Vrtta-ratn&karasetu composed by Hari- 

bhSskara. L. 712. 

„ 1679 V. Saip. 1735. The Ddna*manohara, composed by Sad&&va, 
under the patronage of king Manoharadasa, son of Gopalad&sa of 
Solapur. Bik. Cat. No. 803. 

„ 1680 The Kuvalay&nanda Kh and ana alias the Alankarasfira-sthiti, 

by Bhimasena Dik$ita. The work was composed in Jodhpur 
while Ajitasiipha was reigning. L. 4084. 

„ 1682 V. Saip. 1738. The Vaidyarahasya-paddhati , composed by 

Vidyapati. L. 1480. 

9 , 1683 S’aka 1605. The Navaratna, an elementary astronomical work, 
composed by Damodara Bhatta. Nepal Catalogue, p. xxxi. 

„ 1685 #aka 1607. GartgSdhara wrote a commentary on the Bhds - 

vatikarana of S'atananda. Ulwar. Ext. 555. 
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1686 ’ Sfaka 1608. The date of composition of the BMvanSmrta or 
Krsnabh&van&mrta, on the incidents during Kftpa’s residence in 
Gokula and Vrndavana. The name of the author is not given. 
I.O. Cat. No. 3876. The date given by Mr. Eggeling is not 
correct. 

V. Saip. 1742. The Mukurtta-gavapati composed byGapa- 
pati. I.O. Cat. No. 3027. 

1687 V. Saip. 1743. The Ic&rarka, compiled by Divftkara, son of 
Mahftdeva. I.O. Cat. No. 1616. 

1688 S'aka 1610. The Panbhn§Hvrtti bv Ramacandra Vidyabhu- 
?a$a. Notices 2nd (series) Vol. I., No. 222. 

1689 V. Saip. 1745. The Rasakalpadruma , an anthology com¬ 
piled by Caturbhnja for SSyesta Knan. Ulwar Ext. 225. 

1690 N. S. 810. The Afaamedha^nftfakam composed by Sumati- 
Jitamitra. Rep. p. 18. 

1691 S'aka 1613. The KmdamHrttanda y composed by Govinda. 
Bhr. 1882-3, p. 37. 

1692 S'aka 1614. Ananta, Bon of Siddhefaara, composed a com¬ 
mentary on the Kunda-mfirttanda of Govinda. Bhr, 1882-3, p. 37. 

-. The Sv&rih'ya&iddhii with the commentary Kaivalya- 

kalpadruma, composed by Gangadhara Sarasvati. B.M.C. 302. 

1694 V. Saip. 1750. Mahadeva Vedantin composed a commentary 
on the Visnusahasrandma. W. 1524. 

1696 V. Snip. 1752. Bhfiskara Bhatta, son of Ayfiji Bhatta com¬ 
posed the SuddhiprakMa. I O. Cat. No. 1745. 

Prof. Aiifrecht, in Cat. Cat. p. 658B., sarn that this book has 
been quoted by Raghunandana. But Raghunandana flourished 
earlier. 

1697 Sfaka 1619. The Vaidyavildsa , composed by Rfighava. 
Ulwar Ext. 438. 

1698 V. Saip. 1774. The Basacandm , composed by Ghftsirftma- 
kavi. 

The chronogram in the colophon says Sake, but it must be 
Samvati, otherwise the MS. would be older than the date in 
the chronogram, I.O. 1210. 


Oat Cat. 
I.O. Cat. 
Oxf. Cat. 


B.M.C. 


Bhr. 


L. • 


List of Abbreviations. 

... Catalogue Catalogorum. 

... India Office Catalogue. 

... Catalogue Codicum Sanskritornm by 
Aiifrecht.* 

... British Museum Catalogue by Prof. 
Bendal. 

...» Bhandarkar’s Reports ou the Search of 
Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

... Notices of Sanskrit Manuscripts, by Dr. 
Rajendralala Mitra, Vols. I-IX. Vole, 
X and XI bv Mahtaahop^dhyfiya 
Haraprasada Snftstri. % 
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Bik. Cat. 

Notices (2nd series) ... 
Nepal Cat. 

Rep. 

Peterson 

Ulwar 

Stein 

C.S. 

W. 

B.N. 

Ep. Ind. 


Bikanir Catalogue of Dr. Rajendralala 
Mitra. 

Notices of Sanskrit MSS. 2nd series, by 
Mahamahopadhy&ya Haraprasad Sas- 
tri. Vols. I., II. and III. 

Catalogue of MSS. in the Darbar library 
in Nepal, by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara¬ 
prasad SAstri. 

Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 
for the years 1895-1900, by Mali ama- 
hopadhy&ya Haraprasad ffastri. 

Reports on the Search for Sanskrit MSS. 
by P. Peterson. 

Ulwar Catalogue by P. Peterson. 

Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of H.H. the 
Maharaja of Kashmir and Jammu by 
M. A. Stein. 

Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Govern¬ 
ment Sanskrit College Library, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Weber’s Berlin Catalogue. 

Buniyon Naujic’s Catalogue of the Chi¬ 
nese Translation of the Buddhist Tri- 
pi taka. 

Epigraphia Indioa. 



33. Notices of Orisa in the Early Records of Tibet. 

By Rat Sauat Chandra Das* Bahadur , C.I E. 


Nagarjuna, the reputed founder of the MahSyana school 
of Buddhism (well known by the name Siddha Nagarjuna in the 
Sanskrit medical works of India) is said to have enclosed the 
great Caitya-temple of Dhanya Kataka [heap of unhusked rice] 
by building a wall round it. He also built one hundred shrines 
(devalaya) inside that enclosure. 


When the gi'andson of Emperor Agoka named Mahapadma 
was reigning in Magadha, a rich Brahman of Orisa named Chapa 
became a convert to Buddhism. Under inspiration from gods 
received in dreams, he served the Buddhist congregation, consisting 
of many thousand monks for a period of three years. It is said that, 
in consequence of his devotion to Buddhism, the gods had showered 
precious stones on his house, which enabled him to daily feed a 
hundred thousand beggars (p. 81 Pagsam Jonzah). 

In later times, long after the death of king Mahapadma the 
son of Nanda, there reigned in Orisa a king named Candra 
Palita. In his residence the Bodhisattva Manja pri, in the guise 
of a Brahmaga, used to pay visits and preach the Mahayftna 
doctrine of Buddhism. Here that Brahmaga left a volume of the 
scriptures of the Mahay ana school. It was about this time that 
Kanaka, king of Jvalandhra had imbibed faith in Buddhism, by 
hearing discourses on its sublime tenets from the sage Sudargana 
(the junior). Hearing that Sirpha, king of Kashmir, had taken the 
vows of Renunciation, he visited Kashmir and occupied it. Here 
he patronized Buddhism and heard religious discourses from some 
of the great masters of that religion (p, 82). 

Orisa was variously called by the names Otfvisa, Otvisa, Ot{i- 
sth&na, Dhana pri-dvipa, Dhana Qri-bhGmi, etc. In Tibetan, it is 

translated by the term Do-ding “ the one soaring on 

high.” In the "work Pagsam JonzaA which was compiled from tho 
work called Deb-ther non-po (the ancient records 

of Tibet), it is stated that pridhlnya Kataka was a holy place 
in the country of Dhana pri (p. 99). In the Bame work it is 
further mentioned that Oandra Gomi, the author o| Candra 
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Vyftkarapa, visited Orisa. In Dhana fridvipa he performed 
religions ceremonies in the great Vihftra of pridh&nya Kanaka 
and established abont a hundred chapels (devftlaya) (p. 96). 

Vasumitra. 

The sage Vasumitra resided for some time in Orisa where 
the Br&hman Makgika had received instruction in Buddhist Bacred 
literature from him daring the time. It is also stated that while 
he was preaching the Dharma (Buddhism) in Orisa a mine of pre¬ 
cious stones was discovered there* 

DiqNAGA. 

Dign&ga, who had studied metaphysics and logic under Vasu¬ 
mitra, was able to recite from memory five hundred sutra. He per¬ 
formed ascetical meditation (Samadhi) for many years, by residing 
in the rock-cavern of Bhora fila in Orisa. Here, on account of his 
great learning, he is said to have been miraculously visited by 
Bodhisattva Manju f ri. 

From Orisa he travelled to Nalanda and was present at the 
great religious disputation, which was held there by the Brahmans, 
under the lead of a famous Brahman logician named Subur-jaya 
(probabhy Sudftrjaya, the unconquerable), with the Buddhists. I)ig- 
naga completely defeated the Tirthika disputants and became famed 
asthe'farkaPungava (chief logician). He wrote about 100 meta¬ 
physical treatises. Afterwards, returning to Orisa, he wrote his 
famous philosophical work called the Pram a samuccaya of which 
the literal translation exists in Tibet After visiting Southern 
India and diffusing Buddhism there, he returned to Orisa. Here 
he was invited by a Brahmap minister of the king of Orisa, named 
Bhadra Palita, in whose garden he resided. In this garden there 
was a medicinal tree of great value which was found withering. 
Diqn&ga brought life to it by his holy touch and prayerful bless¬ 
ings. Here the great philosopher died 

TrIRATNA DJlSA. 

At a place called Utkala, on the sea coast of Orisa, when a 
monster venomous serpent had issued forth from the sea, the 
Buddhist sage Triratna Dasa saved the people from the ravages 
of the dreaded visitor, by the efficacy of his charms (Tar& mantra). 

He became so greatly famous for his learning and wisdom 
that he was sumamed the second Viracarya (the first being 
A9vagho$a of Kanaka’s time), He established fifty religious 
institutions in Orfivira in the Dak? in. He became a disciple of 
the sage Vasumitra and cultivated friendship with the philosopher 
Diqnftga. He wrote a Strotra on the Anantaguna (he of boundless 
virtues) of which an abridgment was made by Diqn&ga. About 
this * time the cause of Buddhism was greatly advanced by the 
Brahma^ Bhadra Pilita of Orisa. 
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Anandagarbha, the Yogacarya (professor of yoga), was bom 
in a Vaifya family of Magadha. Thougn he was first initiated in the 
Mahft Singika sect of the Hinayana school of Buddhism, he latterly 
became a convert to the YogScarya sect of the M&dhyamika 
school. After becoming a learned man, by studying in the Uni¬ 
versity of Vikrama pila, he visited Bangala. Here he became an 
adept in the practice of Yoga Tantra under Subliuti Palita, the 
pupil of king Prakitya Candra of Bangala, who had renounced the 
world and by the practice of yoga had become a Siddhft (adept). 
This saintly king is said to have beon miraculously visited by the 
VajradhStu. 1 

Anandagarbha presented his Tantrik work called Yajrasam- 
bhava to Prajn&palita and other Buddhist pandits who had come 
to him from Magadha. At this time Bangala waR the centre of 
Tantrik lore. Hehad also had imparted spiritual light ( TattvtUoka ) 
to king Mahipala and other inquirers, during his residence at the 
shrine of Ochayana, in the neighbourhood of a celebrated cavern of 
Magadha. Then visiting the sanctuary 1 of Munjashi in Orisa, he 
presented to king Viracarya of that country a commentary of the 
Tantrik work called in Tibetan Pal-chog-dang-po ^ 




The first noble Supreme One (p. 115). 


1 Vajra-dhitu, in Tibetan: Bdorjefci dvyiAs 


(TK’Sc'i)" *• 


ideal absolute, the unchangeable One. This conception of the Supreme Being 
in the Buddhist TantrikiBm is similar to that of the Brahma in Hinduism. 

* This sanctuary was founded by one of the early kings of Orisa, named 
MufijaBhi, who had becomo a convert to Buddhism It became known after 
him. 




34* On the K&l* Cakra lystem of Buddhism 
which originated in Oris*. 

By Rat Sarat Chandra Dab, Bahadur, C.I.B. 


In the Sutra of Great. Renunciation [Abhinifkramapa 
qgErt'g the following account of the Buddha’s delivering the 

Kita Cakra Mftla Tantra at fridhSnya Kataka occurs i —In the 
beginning of the twelfth month after his attaining to the state of 
pei-fect purification ( i.e. Buddhahood), in the new moon of the year 
(Water-Sheep), the Buddha delivered the Kftla Cakra Mfila 
Tantra, comprising twelve thousand ploka , in the Oaitya (temple) 
of fridhftnya Kanaka, near (Jri parvata great hill, at the request 
of king Candra Bhadra, the son of Devi Surya Prabhft [who was 
an incarnation of VignSntaka] of the city of KalSpa, in the country 
of pambala and others. In that year were also delivered most of 
the Cakrajvala P raj lift par amita, etc. 


^ a, 


qariwc^wqi Pag-sftm Jonzaft, p. 37. 


In this Tantra of twelve thousand pi oka, the following litres 
describe the origin of the Mah&yana scriptures: first on the great 
Gfidhra Kfita Parvata (Vuture-peaked hill) Buddha propounded 
Prajfiap&ramita and the Anuttara MahSyana form of his doctrine 
to the Bodhuaitvas, From there he proceeded to the great Caitya 

^- LL I 

of Qridhanya Kanaka, end, sitting in concentration (5 njohj^ 

mystic spiritual) circle called Dharma Dhftta Mamjala, in'the fixfi 
moon of mid-spring, the Holy One first delivered the noble ftflitra. 
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arS^wrS^Bi^-ji 

With reference to Kala Cakra Mhla Tantra and pri-dhanya 
Kanaka, the following extracts from a note in page 192 of Alexander 
Csoma de Koros’s Tibetan-English grammar may bp read with 
profit. There is no mention of this important Tantra in the anci¬ 
ent Buddhist works of India and in their Chinese translations, on 
account of which the Mahay ana school of Buddhism of Tibet differs 
so greatly from that which obtains in China and Japan. It is very 
probable that it was introduced long after the time of the Chinese 
pilgrim Yuan Chuang. In his extensive travels all over India and 
Ceylon, that scholarly monk never made mention of pridhinya 
Kataka, although he paid visits to the sanctuaries of Orisa, and to 
ppparvata, the place of Nfigarjuna’s ascetical meditation and death. 
That this was near (Jridh&nya Kanaka is made clear by the text 
quoted above. Regarding the Kala Cakra Tantra, Csoma de Koros 
remarked:— 

“ This system in fact was first introduced into India towards 
the end of the tenth century and afterwards vid Kashmir into 
Tibet. It is very curious that Atipa, who flourished in Maga- 
dha at the beginning of the 11th century, should also not have 
referred to the Kala Cakra Tantra in his extensive writing's which 
are preserved in translation in the &tangyur collection of Tibet. 
It is, therefore, clear though it originated in pridhanya Kataka 
about the time he was bom, it had not become known to the 
Buddhists Qf Mag&dlia and Tibet of his time. It is stated that 
this By stem was introduced in India from (Jambhala about the year 
965 A.T) ” 

Now, it is necessary to ascertain where this pambhala was 
and if it can be identified with any place of modern India, or if we 
should go to seek it in regions outside of India. Csoma referring to 
it has, in one place, said : “ pambhala, a fabulous country or city, in 
the north beyond the Jaxartes,” and, in another place, observed: “ It 
would be interesting to ascertain how the doctrine taught at Cuttack 
in Orisa, was brought beyond the Jaxartes to pambhala, or what 
reason the Buddhists had for inventing the story.” 

The Tibetan historians, who have written on this subject, 
invariably locate pambhala in Chinese Tartary in tne valley of 
the Jaxartes, which they identify with the river Siti mentioned in 
Btddhist works. King Candra Bhadra, who was believed to have 
$een< an incarnation of Bodhisattva Vajra Pjfyi, in the volume 
attributed to \xim called Jftiia Tantra, describes the country as 
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follows: “ fambhala on the noi*th of the river Sita 1 which was in 
area five hundred yojana , was skirted by snowy mountains, all 
round. It was shaped like a lotus with eight petals. In its centre 
stood the capital city called Kalapa, to the south of which extended 
the forest of Malaya. P. 38, Pagsam Jonzafi. 

Q, 

Referring to the Kala Cakra system of Buddhist Tantra , 
Alexander Csoma de K5rtib, in page 192 of his Tibetan grammar, 
in 1834, wrote as follows 

“The Kala Cakra doctrine of Adi Buddha was delivered by 
£?akya, in his 80th year, at frldhanya Kanaka (Cuttack in Orisa), 
called in Tibetan (Dpal-ldan bbrag-gpung) the noble city of accumu¬ 
lated rice. Upon the request of Candra Bhadra, king of ^ambhala, 
who, in his 99th year, visited fakya then, in a miraculous manner 
upon his return home, compiled in the course qf the next year the 
Mftla Tantra in accordance with what he had heard from £akya, and 
two years afterwards he died. In the Mflla Tantra, (^akya fore¬ 
tells that after 600 years from that date KtlLka Kirtt.i, 4 the cele¬ 
brated noble one,* will succeed to the throne of fambhala, and that 
800 years afterwards the Mleccha, or Mahammadan religion, will 
rise at Makha(Mecca).” Page 192, Tibetan Grammar by Csoma 
de Koros. 


1 It may be noted here that in page 74 of Pagsam Jonxafi the anthor 
states that the lower part of Sits is Lohita, the great river of Tibet called 
Tsangpo. Sita is the white river of Higher Asia—the Jaxartes. The Brahma¬ 
putra in upper Assam is the Lohita or the red river. So he confuses the Jax- 
artes with the Tsangpo of Tibet. 





35* Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Note No. 5.—Reactions at Low Temperatures*. 
Part I. Aliphatic Iodochlorides. 

By Bid&u Bhushan Dutta, M.A., 

Second Assistant, Chemical Laboratory, Presidency College. 


When chlorine is led through a chloroform solution of phenyl 
iodide at the ordinary temperature, two isomeric ohloro-iodo- 


benzenes 


(Q C1 - 0) 

ci 


are formed. If the phenyl iodide solution 


be, however, cooled by immersing it in iced water, phenyl iodo- 
chloride (C„H s I<oJ) is formed. The latter reaction is an addi¬ 
tive one, while the former is substitutive. The change in the 
course of reaction with the chnnge in temperature might be 
explained by assuming that the phenyl iodoohloride is also 
formed in the case of the higher temperature, but it instantly de¬ 
composes with the liberation of hydrochloric aoid and formation 
of the chloro-iodo-benzenes. 

One might expect similar reactions to occur in the case of the 
aliphatic iodides, for in these reactions the peculiar ring structure 
of the aromatic compounds does not particularly come into play. 
The reaction, in this case, however, is apparently dissimilar; for, 
when chlorine is passed through ethyl iodide cooled to 0®, instead 
of the expected iodochloride, we get only a liberation of iodine. 
In the light of Nef’s addition theory, the liberation of iodine might 
be explained as due to a secondary reaction, etbyl-iodo-chlonde 
being formed in the first instance, although it is incapable of any¬ 
thing but a temporary existence at the temperature of the experi¬ 
ment. It might be expected therefore that the aliphatic lodo- 
chlorides could be isolated at comparatively low temperatures. 

The aliphatic iodide chosen for the experiment was amyl 
iodide, because it was thought that th? weight of the hydrocarbon 
radicle might influence the stability of the iodochloride In the 
case of the phenyl iodochloride, which is the most stable of these 
compounds, the weight of the phenyl group is 77, while the weight 
of the two chlorine atoms amounts to 71, so that these two ap- 
pro xima tely equal weights might be expected to balance each 
other. The amyl group (C,H n ) weighs 71, so that it is the near¬ 
est approximation to the phenyl group, although the peculiar 
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stability due to the compact nature of the ring structure could not 
be imparted to it. 

For want of a better source of cold, the amyl iodide was 
cooled by a freezing mixture composed of equal parts of crystal¬ 
lized calcium chloride and ice, which produced a temperature of 
about—30°C. Much iodine was liberated and traces of the form¬ 
ation of a yellow compound were apparent, although no sensible 
quantity could be collected. A slight alteration was then made in 
the experiment by allowing chlorine cooled by passing through a 
spiral tube surrounded by a freezing mixture to act upon a cold 
chloroform solution of anyl iodide, so that this time both the 
reacting substances were at about—30°C. There was no liberation 
of iodine, and a heavy yellow crystalline precipitate appeared at 
the bottom of the test tube in which the reaction was taking place. 
N-butyl, n-propyl and isopropyl iodides gave the same sorts of 
precipitates, ethyl and methyl iodides, however, giving rise only 
to liberation of iodine. The temperature for the formation of the 
iodochlorides of the lower alkyl iodides is evidently still lower. 
The iodochlorides of propyl, isopropyl, butyl and amyl iodides 
decomposed on being kept at the laboratory temperatures within 
about a quarter of an hour, with the formation of a reddish-brown 
liquid. The isopropyl iodochloride was analysed by heating in a 
sealed tube with nitric acid and silver nitrate, the 'mixed silver 
halides being converted into silver chloride by heating in a bulb- 
tube in a current of dry chlorine. 

*3594 grammes of the substance gave '788 grammes of the 
mixed silver halides which, on ignition in chlorine, was converted 
into *6565 grammes of silver chloride. 

Percentages found:—Cl *» 30 9 ; I = 50*8. 

„ calculated (for C 8 H 7 IC1 2 ) Cl = 29*5 ; l = 52*7. 

In this stage of the experiment, I came across Werner’s paper 
on “ Derivatives of polyvalent iodine, ” which appeared in the 
Journal of the Chemical Society for last November, and in which 
the author alludes to Thiele and Peter’s paper published in the 
Berichte der Deutschen chemischen GeBellschaft for 1905, 1 under 
the title of “ On some aliphatic iodo and iodoso chlorides,” as a 
very interesting communication. In this paper, the authors des¬ 
cribe the isolation of a number of aliphatic iodochlorides which 
were formed by allowing a solution of chlorine in a mixture of 
carbon tetrachloride and light petroleum to act upon the alkyl 
iodides cooled by a carbon dioxide and ether mixture. The methyl 
iodochloride is comparatively stable, melting with decomposition 
at 28*C, while the higher iodochlorides decompose at still lower 
temperatures, the sec-butyl iodochlorides being formed only, in 
liquid air and decomposing above—100°C. On perusal of Werner's 
account of Thiele and Peter's work, as well as the abstract of their 
paper in the J.C.S., one gets the impression that all these com- 


1 pp 2842-45. 
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.pounds described by them are of the type E — I<q{. Indeed, 
Werner definitely says that the iodine atom in these compounds 
exists in a tervalent capacity. 

On consulting the original paper in the Berichte, it was found, 

however, that the authors only claim to have established the 

formula of OH 8 I<q| for methyl iodochloride, and that they did 

not even attempt to analyse and fix approximately a formula 
for the compounds obtained from the nigher alkyl iodides. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, it seems most probable 
that the compounds obtained by Thiele and Peter from 
n-propyl, isopropyl and butyl iodides were of the higher type 

R — I_Qj and this might explain their more unstable nature 

N.01 

us well as their formation at a greater degree of cold than that 
used in the experiments described in the present paper. Stability 
of the iodochlorides would then increase with the increase in 
weight of the attached hydrocarbon radicals. The methyl com¬ 
pound MelC1 A is on this view still not isolated, perhaps because it 
requires a greater degree of cold for its isolation. 

Besides the greater degree of cold used there is another 
point of difference between the two methods of preparation, which 
might in part account for the production of compounds of different 
type. Thiele and Peter used a solution of chlorine in carbon 
tetrachloride and petroleum, whilst in the work described above 
dry-chlorine gas was used. One might naturally expect the for¬ 
mation of different compounds by wet and dry methods. 

These compounds decompose with the formation of the ali¬ 
phatic chlorides and iodine chloride. This decomposition, as well 
as the reaction of these compounds with potassium iodide solution, 
shows that they are not at all substitution compounds. Analysis 
would fail to distinguish between compounds of the types 

(On Hgn+i) I <o| and G&Q&i-i C n Ha tt -i CU I; for the loss of the 

two hydrogen atoms would produce no appreciable decrease in 
weight. Werner suggests that these compounds might after all be 
molecular compounds of the aliphatic chlorides apd iodine 
chloride. The unstable nature or these compounds renders a 
rigorous proof of their constitution difficult. The preparation of 
ioaoso compounds (R —1*0) from these bodies would have settled 
the matter, but on treatment with caustic soda solution, the iodo¬ 
chlorides would decompose into alkyl chlorides as in the case of addi¬ 
tion of water. When chlorine was passed into a cool chloroform 
solution of butyl chloride and iodine, no precipitate could be de¬ 
tected. Werner obtained some molecular compounds with 1C1 or 
IGlg but he did not attempt to obtain similar compouhds^with 
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alkyl chlorides. If such compounds could be isolated, a compa~ 
rison of the properties of these substances with these iodoohloride* 
would at once settle the true character of the latter. The easy 
decomposability of these substances might be explained if we 
assume the same spatial formula for trivalent iodine as for triva¬ 
lent nitrogen. Methyl iodo* chloride being in that case represented 

a h CH c| >i_ cl ^ W ould easily pass into CH 8 C1 and I Cl. In the 

case of phenyl iodo chloride, the chlorine atom instead of displac¬ 
ing the phenyl group as a whole, perhaps on account of the firm 
bond between it and the iodine atom, combines with one of the 
more mobile hydrogen atoms, thereby producing chloro-iodo- 
benzene. 

By this work, Thiele and Peter have bridged, to some extent, 
the gulf separating two important classes of organic compounds 
(the aliphatic and the aromatic series). Any general view about 
a reaction, however small in its scope, is a welcome addition to our 
stock of knowledge, because these small links will ultimately lead 
to the higher generalisation which iB yet to come for chemistry. 
This work is also suggestive in another respect, for from the 
isolation of these compounds at low temperatures, one is naturally 
led to consider the possible existence of a number of intei esting 
unstable compounds, amongst which may be mentioned the diazo 
derivatives of the aliphatic amines. The isolation of these diazo 
compounds, if they exist at all, will, of course, be a matter of great 
difficulty, but it might be easy to get from the cool diazotised 
solution, the corresponding stable azo derivatives, as in the caBe of 
the aromatic amines. Attempts were made to prepare the azo 
compounds corresponding to methyl and ethyl amines by cooling 
a hydrochloric acid solution of the bases in calcium chloride and 
ice and adding to it drop by drop a strong solution of sodium 
nitrite and then adding a hydrochloric acid solution of dimethyl 
aniline or a caustic soda solution of /8-naphthol. No trace of the 
formation of an azo dye could be observed. It is, however, just 
possible that with the higher aliphatic amines or with a better 
source of cold, the azo compounds of the fatty amines such as 

OH fl N = NC*H 4 N (CH g ) 2 { from CH 3 N * NOl } could be iso¬ 
lated. 

It is said that a newer and simpler chemistry prevails in the 
case of reactions at high temperatures. This remark holds good 
in the case of low temperatures also, the only difference being that 
in the former case, the reactions are mainly dissociative on account 
of the violent molecular movements at high temperatures, while 
the low temperature reactions are, in general, additive, the quies¬ 
cent character of the molecules favouring this sort of reaction. 

A systematic examination of reactions at low temperatures 
woulji furnish us with a better idea about molecular mechanics. 
For a resident in the tropics, however, this is not an easy task as 
lie is seriously handicapped by reason of the higher temperature. 
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In Europe where liquid carbon dioxide can be had at 1$. per lb. and 
liquid air can be prepared at not an exorbitant oost, reactions at 
low temperatures might even be of importance in chemical tech¬ 
nology, as an instance of which may be mentioned the possibility 
of the preparation of azo dyes corresponding to fatty amines which 
has been suggested above. 




36. Note on the absorption of gases, vapours, and substances 
In solution by solids and amorphous substances. 

By Mobbis W. Tbavbbs, D.So., F.R.S., 

Director of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 


Under the heading which forms the title of this paper may be 
included the phenomena which underlie many of the problems 
which are at present engaging the attention of Bcieutific workers 
in India. The absorption and retention of water in various ma¬ 
terials is a subject which is naturally of particular interest in a 
country which presents such varied conditions of climate, and 
perhaps the elucidation of the general principles of the phenomena 
concerned may assist in the solution of some of the ecomomic 
questions which are now under investigation. 


Amorphous and solid substances. 

It is necessary for the purposes of the present discussion to 
make a distinction between true solids and amorphous substances. 
We recognise three states, or in modern language ‘phases' of 
matter, the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. When a liquid 
is cooled it will ultimately become changed into a crystalline sub¬ 
stance, a solid, and at the transition point there will be a marked 
discontinuity in its properties; or as the temperature falls it 
will merely become more viscous, and will at length become to all 
appearances a solid, without however exhibiting any discontinuity 
whatsoever in its properties. Amorphous substances such as glass, 
which are formed in this manner, are really in the ‘liquid phase,' 
and are only solids in the popular sense. They always exhibit a 
tendency to pass into the more stable 1 solid phase,’ though the 
change often takes place with excessive slowness. An example of 
this is to be found in the glass of old church windows in England 
which sometimes begins to crumble; and when once the decay sets 
in it cannot be arrested. 

There is another manner in which amorphous substances may 
be formed. When a substance separates from solution it is the 
most unstable form which is first produced. Thus, calcium car¬ 
bonate is precipitated from a mixfctfre of solutions of calcium chlo¬ 
ride and ammonium carbonate in the form of liquid, or at least 
amorphous, globules, which rapidly become crystalline. Highly 
complex organic substances, when precipitated in this manner, 
often retain their amorphous character, and do not become crystal¬ 
line. Such is the character and mode of formation of the fibrous 
material of plants. 
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General character of the phenomena of absorption . 

We may consider the absorption of vapours by solid or amor¬ 
phous substances to be due to one of three causes:— 

(a) Chemical action. 

\b) Surface condensation or capillary action. 

(c) Solution. 

Cases involving chemical action hardly come within the 
sphere of the discussion, unless, as possibly may be the case, the 
absorption of water by soils is in any degree *due to the presence 
of hydrates of such substances as alumina. The influence of 
chemical affinity would in any case be very slight. 

As to whether the absorption of water by cotton, etc., or of 
gases by other amorphous substances, such as charcoal, is due to 
solution or to surface condensation, has been the subject of a discus¬ 
sion between Professor Trouton, of University College, London, 
and myself. I am in favour of attributing it to solution, and for 
the following reasons. We are concerned with systems which 
consist of a gas or vapour and an amorphous substance, which as 
we have seen is physically a liquid, though it possesses rigidity, 
and is therefore capable of forming solutions, as are ordinary 
liquids. It is true that crystalline solids aie capable of forming 
homogeneous mixtures, which Van t’Hoff has termed ‘solid solu¬ 
tions f ; but the constituents of such solutions must necessarily be 
isomorphous, and hence the possibility of forming them is limited. 
The fact that amorphous substances, such as gut, undergo a change 
of form and volume when they absorb water, is distinctly in 
favour of the solution theory. 

For my first investigation on the nature of absorption I select¬ 
ed the simple case of carbon dioxide and charcoal, and as no very 


Pin 



Pig. 1 —Absorption of cut bon dioxide by charcoal. 
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•exact determinations of the relationship between the pressure and 
the quantity of gas absorbed had been made, I was obliged to 
make some measurements for myself. The details of these experi¬ 
ments will be found in the “ Proceedings " of the Royal Society, 
Vol. 78, A. 

The relationship between pressure and ‘ concentration,’ the 
latter expressed as the quantity of carbon dioxide per cent, absorbed 
by the charcoal, at 100°, 61°, 35°, 0°, and - 78° C. are represented 
hy the curves in Pig. 1. The equation for these curves may con¬ 
veniently be written in the form 

ny/p/x as Constant, 

where p is the pressure of the gas, and x is the concentration. The 
value of « increases as the temperature falls, and tends towards 
unity nt moderately high temperatures, when the expression 
becomes 

p/x as Constant. 
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This is of course Henry’s Law for the solution of a gas in a 
liquid. It is possible to put forward several different suggestions 
as to why the equilibrium curves are logarithmic at the lower tem¬ 
peratures, but none of them appear to be adequate. 

Though in the case of a substance such as charcoal, which 
may be considered as homogeneous, the simple exponential law 
holds, it is not to be expected that it will be directly applicable to 
such systems as cotton, wool, etc,, in contact with water vapour. 
Such materials as vegetable fibres cannot be considered as homo¬ 
geneous, and are probably built up of several amorphous sub¬ 
stances. 

In the course of last summer I carried out some experiments' 
on the absorption of water vapour by cotton and wool at 0°C., and 
the results, which have beeu submitted to the Royal Society, are 
represented by the curves in Fig. 2. It will be observed that 
they are of the same form as those representing the equilibrium 
between carbon dioxide and charcoal, but they are not represented 
equally well by the simple exponential formula. The equilibrium 
curve for cotton at 26°C. waB determined for low pressures only, 
and it will be observed that it is more nearly linear than the curve 
for 0°C. On extrapolation we find that while at 0° cotton can 
take up 8 per cent, of its weight without becoming saturated, at 
26° it can only take up about 4 per cent, of moisture. 

It will be observed that wool is more susceptible to changes of 
humidity than is cotton, and herein lies the advantage of employ¬ 
ing it as a material for clothing. A quantitative study of the be¬ 
haviour of fibres, timbers, cork, etc., towards water, will indicate 
their suitability for many purposes to which they are applied. A 
considerable amount of discussion has recently arisen over the 
question of moisture in jute, and perhaps my results may be of 
assistance to those who are engaged in the investigation of the 
problem. 

The absorption of water by crystalline materials, such as the 
components of the soil, is in all probability of a totally different 
character. The greater part of the water present in the soil is 
probably present as 1 free water, 1 and the pressure of the vapour 
in contact with it is probably only lower than the saturation pres¬ 
sure in proportion to the quantity of soluble matter present. 
This problem awaits solution. 

The almiption of substances from solution by solids and amorphous 

substances. 

The distribution of, soluble dyes, salts, etc., between the bath 
and such amorphous materials as plant fibres, follows the logar¬ 
ithmic law of distribution, and this may be taken as evidence that 
neutral dyes are present in the fibre in a state of solution. This 
is sufficient to explain why cotton does not dye with indigo as 
effectively as wool; it is probably an inferior solvent for indigo 
white, Just as it is an inferior solvent for water (see Fig. 2). 
Data with regard to absorption will be found in the following 
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papers:— G. C. Schmidt, Ohem. Soc. Abs. 1895, A. ii., 39; 
J. Walker, Ohem . Soc. Trans . 1896, 1334; P. D. Zacharias, Ohem. 
Soc. Trans. 1902, ii., 249, i., 635, 725. 

The absorption curves resemble those shown in Plate I, the 
ordinates representing the concentration of the dye in the solution, 
and the abcissce the concentration in the fibre. When the value 
of n in the expression, which may be written— 

n ^(Concentration in soln.) /(Concentration in fibre) 

= Constant, 

is large, and the curve resembles the one on the left hand of the 
plate, an interesting condition is arrived at. The fibre or other 
amorphous substance appears to take up the whole of the soluble 
material in the bath till a certain concentration is arrived at. In¬ 
crease in the concentration in the bath above this limit does not 
appear to be accompanied by marked increase in the quantity of 
soluble matter absorbed. That this should be so is evident from 
the form of the curves. 

As far as we know it is not possible to colour crystalline sub¬ 
stances, except by depositing colouring matter on the surface of 
the crystals; they cannot be dyed in the true sense of the word, 
though isomorphous mixtures of coloured and colourless substances 
may be formed by crystallising mixed solutions. 

[My attention has been called to a paper by Masson and 
Richards * On the Hygroscopic Action of Cotton,* which appealed 
in the number of the “ Proceedings *’ of the Royal Society published 
on December 20th (Vol. 78, p. 412). The experimental results 
obtained by these authors resemble my own, but they are obtained 
as the mean betweon the values for the quantities of moisture 
absorbed by dry cotton under certain conditions of temperature 
and saturation of the atmosphere, and for the quantities retained 
by moist cotton under similar conditions. The method is by no 
means accurate when applied to the measurement of small vapour 
pressures, and it may be for this reason that my results do not 
confirm the authors* conclusions as to the variation of pressure 
with temperature at constant saturation (p. 426, § 2). 

The authors confine their attention to the case of the absorp¬ 
tion of moisture by cotton, and in a postscript discussing Trouton’s 
experiments they point out that * the pure surface theory ... is 
inconsistent with the facts,* but that it appears more probable 
that * the film of moisture does (until equilibrium is reached) pene¬ 
trate and form a species of solution.* 

This was tlje conclusion at whioh I arrived when the experi¬ 
ments referred to in my paper were completed, and I expressed 
my views in a paper read before the Sanitary Congress last sum¬ 
mer. The object of the present paper is to call attention to the 
fundamental principles which underlie the phenomenon of absoip- 
tion, and to the distinction which must be drawn between ‘solid 
solutions* and solutions which are formed by amorphous sub* 
stances.! 




37 * Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet, No* 2* 

By MahamauopIphyAya Satis Chandra Vu>YiBHft§Ai$rA, 
M.A., M.R.A.S. 


This paper, which is compiled from a volume of the Tibetan 
Tangyur borrowed from the India Office, London, through the 
kindness of Mr. F. W. Thomas, contains a short acoount of 29 
Indian Buddhist works on Logic, the Sanskrit originals of which 
have been lost to India. Most of them were composed in 
Ka&nira and Nepal between 600 A.D., and 1200 A.D., and'were 
translated into Tibetan mainly during the Sakya hierarchy in the 
13tb century A.D. 


1 . 


Sambandha-parlkgS-tika 


. *r 


copious explanation of the examination of 
connection. ' * 


It extends over leaves la—246 of the Tangyur, md o, ze. The 
work, which was composed by the teacher Vimtadeva 

\o 


opens 


thus:— 


“Who is entirely unconnected with the world and is yet 
designated as the supreme teacher of it—to him bowing down 
fully I explain the Sambandhaparikga.” 1 

It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Jnana- 
garbha and the Tibetan interpreter Yande-nam-^ikhag. The trans¬ 
lators begin the Tibetan version with a salutation to MafijuSrl- 

kumarabhuta (O^E) | 


1 11 

(Tangyur, q>do, ze leaf l.> 
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2. Sambandba-pariksSnus&ra, qgarq-q^s^-fcrg- 
qgc-q-A pursuit after the examination of con¬ 


nection. 


It extends over leaves 246—39a of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. The 
work, which was composed by Brahma^a S>a6karananda <3*r»- 

opens thus:— 


“ By whom connection with the world has been renounced, in 
whom there are no “ I 99 and “ mine,** who is called free from con¬ 
cerns—to that Omniscient One I bow down,” 1 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the great Indian 
Pandit Parahita and the Tibetan interpreter-monk Dgah-wahi-rdo- 
rje. The translators begin the Tibetan version with a salutation 
to Manju4ri-kumarabhftta. 

3. Vada-nyaya-vyakhyfi, - a 

• commentary on logical discussion. 


It extends over leaves 396—656 of the Tangyur, nado, ze. The 


work, which was composed by Vinita-deva 
thus:— 


(VW*), opens 


“ Who is self-perfected in sweet logical discussion, supreme in 
patience, affection, charity and self-restraint, and has become the 
most excellent of logicians—to him bowing down I compose a com¬ 
mentary on the text of Vadn-nyaya.”* 


1 ^^q^w^*r3*-q|| 

N9 

IJ 

(Tangyur, ipdo, ze, leaf 24b.) 

SJ 
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The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the lord of 
speech () and to the speaker of the excellent 

truth 


4, V&da-nyaya-vipancitftrtha, 

complete unfolding of the 
meaning of the commentary on logical discussion. 


It extends over leaves 65b—186a of the Tangyut, ipdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the great teacher yanta-rakfita, 

° pen ?< Who having constantly dispersed darkness by the ray of the 
heap of various pure precious qualities, exerted himself for the 
sake of obtaining the fruits of desire of various sentient beings 
and rejoiced to do good to the entire world—-to that Manjusri, bow¬ 
ing down in reverence, I begin to compose this concise and stainless 
V Sda-nySy a-vipan ci t artb a. ’* 1 


(Tangyur, ipdo, ze, leaf 89b) 

\? 

SP SP 

«w^^^ q i*i' c, ^S ?r5ra '^ , ^ qor ^ 1or 

NP 

(Tangyur, qido, ze, leaf 6^6.) 
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The work was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
K umara-4ri-bhadra and the Tibetan interpreter-monk venerable 
S'eg-rab and Hbro-sen-^kar (who was a native of the province of 
Hbro or Do) in the holy monastery of Bsam-yag (Samye). The 
translators begin the Tibetan version witE a salutation to Mafijutri- 
kumftrabhuta. 


5. Alambana-parikgS-tika, 




—Annotation on the examination of the objects 


of knowledge. 


It extends over leaves 1866—2006 of the Tangyur, lpdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Vinita-deva { 

opens thus.— 


“ Meditating on the merciful Omniscient One, and saluting him 
by my head, I compose the Alambana-parikQa-tika.” 1 

It ends thus:— 

“Here is finished the Alambana-parikfii-tik&, which is a clean 
work of the teacher named Vinita-deva who weighed all sorts of 
alambana and is a lion of speakers, confounding the brains of the 
Tirthika-elephants.”* 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
S'akya-simha and the Tibetan interpreter Vande-dpal-fertsegg of 
Shu-chen. The translators begin the Tibetan version with a salu¬ 


tation to Buddha 


(warjw) 


and all Bodhisattvas 


(5FV 




i 


IJ 


(Tangyur, i^do, ze» leaf 1806.) 


4 


(Tangyur, ydo, ze, leaf 200b > 
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6 . 


Nyaya-Sloka-siddhi, A lamp 

of logical demonstration. ^ 


The work, which extends over leaves 2006—2016 of the Tan- 
gynr, ipdo, ze, was composed by the teacher Candra-gomi. It was 
translated into Tibetan by Pandit S'ri-Sitaprabha and the inter¬ 
preter-monk Vairocana. The translators begin the Tibetan 


version with a salutation to ManjuSri 


(^wr^sw)l 


7. SarvAjfia-siddhi-karikS, 

—Memorial verses on the accomplish¬ 


ment of omniscience. 


The work, which extends over leaves 2016—2026 of the Tan- 
gyur, mdo, ze, was composed by Vag-gnpta ^ | The 


Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One 


8. Vahyartha-eiddhi-karika, 

—Memorial verses on the reality of 
external things. 


It extends over leaves 2026—210a of the Tangyur, ngido, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Kurfala-rak?ita 

{ ^ opens thus 

“ Who while serving his own object accomplished the entire 
objects of others, to him bowing down, I, for the sake of accom¬ 
plishing all objects, investigate into objects (external).*’ 1 


1 

X? S3 


(Tangyur, jqpdo, «e, leaf, 202b.) 
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The wprlc was translated into Tibetan by the Yaibhafika 
(i'STlFA) teacher Jina-mitra of K&imira and the 

Tibetan interpreter-monk Dpal-brtsegs-rakjita. The Tibetan ver¬ 
sion begins with a salutation to all the Tath&gatas 

of three times. 

9. S'rnti-parik?a-kSrikfi, CJ’ qG^*T|* 0^' 

—Memorial verses on the examination of hear¬ 
ing (that is, the Word). 

The work, which extends over leaves 210a—211a of the Tan- 
gynr, jypds, ze, was composed by the teacher Ku$ala-rak*ita ■< , ?t 

5F«)| The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the 

Omniscient One 


10. Any&poha-vicara-k&rika, qj^q-q^-qS^qj- 

■s 

—- Memorial verses on the determination 
of a thing by the exclusion of its opposites. 

The work, which extends over leaves 211a—2136 of the Tan- 
gyur, ipdo, ze, was composed by the teacher Ku§ala-rak$ita (•FT 

) J The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the 
Omniscient One (ewrwj^ST*)! 

11 . Iivara-bhanga-kariki, 

3*r«i —Memorial verses on the refutation of God. 


It extends over leaves 214a—215a of the Tangyur, npdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Knlala-rakfita 

(^qj^Effl^ opens thus:— 

4* Who completely knowing (things) explained them to 
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sentient beings—to that lord of the world (Buddha) bowing down 
I bring this out fully/’ 1 

The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the Omnis¬ 
cient One (Smrs^q)i 


12. Pramana-parlkga, —An examination of 

the means of knowledge. 


It extends over leaves 215a—237 b of the Tangynr, mdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Dharmottara 


<»rsKB|) f opens thus:— 


u It is a very strange thing that the unlearned men, though 
their eyes are opened, do, in consequence of their own nature, turn 
away from Prama^a (the means of knowledge), and the learned 
ones owing to mistakes (or delusions) not acquiring it, suffer 
various miseries; who having clearly explained it has made the 
entire world to strive after and acquire the same—to that expound¬ 
er of Pram aria, the Sugata, bowing down, I explain Pramatja.”* 


1 11 

SJ 

11 

(Tangynr, ©do, ze, leaf 214a.) 

ew9pprsj|| 

qp-Sj^pa^q* JV' 
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The work was translated into Tibetan by the monk Blo-ldan- 
fog-rab. The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the 
Omniscient One. 


13. 


Pramfiija-parikga, 




•An examination of 


the means of knowledge. 


It extends over leaves 238a—2536 of the Tangyur, nado, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Dharmottara, opens 
thus:— 

“ Who is not knowable to the (worldly) great, who occupies * 
the position of the pacifier of the links of miseries, who is to be 
obtained (perceived) by multitudes of reverential prayers—to that 
Pramaga personified (Buddha) I fully bow down.’’ 1 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the interpreter- 
monk Blo-ldan-$eg-rab. The Tibetan version begins with a 
salutation to the Omniscient One. 


14. Apoha-nama-prakarai^a, 

treatise named the exclusion of the oppo¬ 
sites. 


It extends over leaves 254a—266a of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Dharmottara 

opens thus 

“ The character of whose reflective mind is glorified in soli¬ 
tude by others, who has promulgated the incomprehensible, intrin- 


^q-q^git 

(Tangynr, i&do, ze, leaf 216a.> 

S3 

(Tangyur, ®do, se, leaf 238a.> 
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sic truth not shrouded by donbts, who is called the preacher of 
truth to the world, the perfectly victorious lord and one entirely 
free from faults—him saluting with my head I explain here Apoha 
(the doctrine of exclusion of the opposites).” 1 

“ The work was translated into Tibetan by the K&£mirian 


Pandit BhSgya-r&ja () 


and the interpreter-monk 


Blo-ldan-£eg-rab, in the incomparable city of Kaimira. The 
translators begin the Tibetan version with a salutation to ManjuSri- 
kumSrabhtlta. 


15. Para-loka-siddhi, —Existence of 

the world beyond. ^ 


It extends over leaves 266a—270a of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the teacher Dharmottara, 
begins: “ Some say that the world beyond is possessed of the 
characteristics of a complete separation from the link of conscious¬ 
ness which began from before birth and continued after death, 
etc. 1 ** 


1 

gorsill 

(TaDgyur, 9 do, ze, leaf 254a.) 

(Tangyur, «dp, ze, leaf 266a^) 
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The work was translated into Tibetan by the great K&§mirian 
Pa^it Bh&gya-raja (sprgiwrr) and the Tibetan inter* 

preter-monk Tshab-ni-ma-gragg during the lifo-time of S'ri-Har^a- 
deva King of Ktfmira [A.D. 1089-1101, 

vide Dr. Stein’s Rajatarangipi, Yol. I, pp. 333-401], in the mon¬ 
astery of Ratna-ra&ni (Gem-lustre) at the centre of the incom¬ 
parable great city. 

The translators begin the Tibetan version with a salutation 
to Manju&i-kum&rabhQta. 

16. Pustaka-pathopSya, -The 


method of reading a book. 

% 

The work, which consists of the leaf 270a—2706 of the 
Tangyur, ipdo, ze, was composed by Pap<}it Dfinairlla, and was 
translated into Tibetan by himself. The work begins with a 


salutation to the Triple Gem 


17. 


K?apa-bhanga-siddhi, ~ Eb * 

\9 

tablishment (of the doctrine) of momentary destruc¬ 


tion. 


The work, which extends over leaves 2706—282a of the 
Tangyur, mdo, ze, was composed by the teacher Dharmottara. It 
was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Bh&gya-raja, and 
the interpreter-monk Blo-ldan-6eg-rab. The translators begin the 
Tibetan version with a”salutation to MaijuSrl-kum&rabhftta. 


18. Kgapa-bhahga-siddhi-vyakhya, 

—Commentary on the treatise named 


“the establishment of the doctrine of momentary 
destruction.” 


The work, which extends over leaves 282a—301a of the 
Tangyur, jpdo, ze, was composed by the teacher Brahman Muktft- 

kuzabha )• It was translated into Tibetan by 

the Indian sage Yinftyaka and the interpreter-monk Gragg-hbyor- * 
lefl-rab. The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to 
Mahjufirl-kum&rabhhta. 
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19. Saha val ambb a-ni Scaya, ^As¬ 

certainment of concepts arising together. 


It extends over leaves 30la—3086 of the Tangjrur, mdo, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the best of disputants the 

teacher S'ri-prajnii-Bambhava-Gupta 


WW), 


opens thus:— 


“Saluting Sugata, the bestower of heaven, the matchless 
pare substance, I copiously explain this Sahavalambha-niScaya 
(ascertainment of concepts arising together) ” 1 

It was translated into Tibetan by the Nepalese Pap<Jit Nanti- 
bhadra and the Tibetan interpreter-monk S'akya-hod of the 
village of Sen-^kar in the province of Hbro (Do). The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to ManjuSri-kumarabhfita. 


20. Apohasiddhi, —Establishment of the 

doctrine of determining a thing by the exclusion of 
its opposites. 


It extends over leaves 3086—334a of the Tangyur, mdo, ze. 


The work, which was composed by the pious devotee 






the great sage Brahman ffankarananda, opens thus : 


“ The Omniscient One, free from all mistakes (illusions) and 
existing in three times (the past, present and future), who looks 
to things in their true nature, saluting him and relying on his 
mercy, I elucidate the puzzle of the discussion on “ self ” and 
“others ” connected with the doctrine of Apoha”* 


1 

ff 

(T ftngynr, ®do, *•, leaf SOU ) 
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The work was translated into Tibetan by the K&faiirian 
Pandit Manoratlia and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-Seg-rab 
in the incomparable city of KaSmira. The Tibetan version begins 


with a salatation to the Omniscient One 




21. Pratibandha-siddhi, —Establishment of 

the causal connection. 


It extends over leaves 334a—335a of the Tangyur, i^ido, ze. 
The work, which was composed by the devout devotee 

Sankarananda, opens with a salutation to 

Sugata. 1 

It was translated into Tibetan by Pandit Bhagya-rfija, 

(■TOgarSf j and the interpreter Blo>ldau-§eg-rab. The 

Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One, 
the remover of the obscurities of sight. 


!! 

(Tangyur, qado, ze, leaf 8086.) 

W3«ll 

N0 

qwrsffprqjj 

q^q^q|^Ej|frq , ^W^-yt* s #Tl^^'9 q r 

<^Gnr3F|} 

(Tangyur, qido. se, leaf 884a.) 
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, 22. Vijnaptimfttratfi-siddhi, 

qjq*£j—Establishment of a mere communication of 
knowledge. 

the work, which extends over leaves 335a—3386 of the 
Tangynr, mdo, ze, was composed by the great teacher Ratna- 

sambhava-S'iva It was translated 

into Tibetan by the Nepalese Pandit fiTantibhadra, and the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk Sikya-hod of the province of Hbro (Do). 
Subsequently it was published by the same Papdit and Jflog- 
akya-§ea-rab-brtsegs. The Tibetan version begins with a saluta¬ 
tion to ManjuSri-Kumarabhuta. 

23. Antara-vyapti, apSj-ETO- Invariable concomitance 
in an inference for one’s own self. 


This work, which extends over leaves 3386—3446 of the 
Tangynr, mdo, ze, was composed by the great teacher Ratna- 

sambhava Sira ()• I* was translated 

into Tibetan by the Indian sage Kumira-kalaSa, and the inter- 
preter-monk ffakya-hod. The Tibetan version begins with a 
salutation to Manjudri-kumarabhfcta. 

24. Hetu-tattva-upade£a, 

Demonstration of the real nature of the reason 
(middle term). 


This work, which deals with the three phases of reason and 
extends over, leaves 3446—354a of the Tangyur, mdo, ze, was 
composed by the great sage Jetari. It was translated into Tibetan 
by the Indian sage Pandit Kumara-kalaSa, and. the interpreter- 
monk ff&kya-hod. The Tibetan version begins with a salutation 
to ManjuSri-kumSrabhflta. 

25. Dharma-dharmi-vinidcaya, 


^qq*q—Settlement of the subject and predicate. 


The work, which extends over leaves 354a—359a.of the 
Tangyur, tytdo, ze, %as composed by the teacher Jet&ri. The 
Tibetan version begihs with, a salutation to Maflju$ri-kumftra- 
bhuta. 
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26. BKSvatira-tarka, Disputation 

(logic) introductory to children. 

It extends over leaves 359a—3726 of the Tangynr, mdo, ze, 
and is divided into three chapters : (1) agnon-sum or perception ; 
(2) ra6-don-gyi-qeg-Bu-4pag-pa or inference for one’s own self; 
and (3) gshan-gyi-don-gyi-ijeg-su*4pag-paor inference for the sake 
of others. 

The work, which was composed by the great teacher Jetfcri 
opens thus :— 

“Who by the lustre of his sermon has completely dispersed 
and cleared the veil of the gloom of ignorance, who is a single 
lamp to the three worlds—may that Bhagavfin long remain 
victorious.” 1 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 
Nfiga-Bakgita, and the Tibetan interpreter of the province of Sum- 
pa (in Amdo) named Dpal-igchog-daft-pohi-rdo-rje. The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to MafijuSrl-kum&rabhtita. 

27. Yukti-prayoga, Application of 

reasoning. 

The work, which extends over leaves 3726—373a of the 
Tangyur, ipdo, ze, was composed by the great Brahman sage and 

teacher of KaSmira named Ratna-vajra It was 

translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Sri-Subh^ -Siva 

(YPTW^-ij-q) and the interpreter-monk of Shu-chen 

named Tin-rte-hdsin-bzan-ho. The Tibetan version begins with 

a salutation to the great merciful lord Avalokite6vara ( 


(Tangynr, « do, se t leaf 859a ) 
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28. Tarka-bhSfS, 


—Technicalities of logic. 


It extends over leaves 373 a — 413b of the Tangyur, ijido, ze, 
and is divided into three chapters: (1) perception; (2) inference 
for one’s own self; and (3) inference for the sake of others. 

The work opens thus :— 

“ Bowing down to the teacher, the lord of the world, I eluci¬ 
date the Tarka-bha$a (the technicalities of logic) for the sake of 
enabling children of small intellect listen to the system of Dhar- 

makirti (**r§**H*J)-” 1 

The work was translated into Tibetan by the interpreter- 
monk Dpal-ldan-Jjlo-gros-brtan-pa, who begins the Tibetan version 
with a salutation to Buddha. 

29. Karya-kSrai^a-bh&va-siddhi, 

n2> ^ 

—Establishment of the relation of cause and effect. 


The work, which extends over leaves 413b—418a of the 
Tangyur, uado, ze, was composed by the great sage Jnana-§ri- 
Mitra. It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Painjit 
Kumara-kalaSa, and the interpreter-monk Sakya-hod. Subse¬ 
quently it was retouched and published by the Nepalese Pan<Jit 
AnantaSrl, and the interpreter-monk aforesaid. The Tibetan 
version "begins with a salutation to Manjusri-kumSrabhftta. 

ii 

^’W^’* q '^’9ll 

(Tangyur, jpdo, ze, leaf 873a.) 





38* The Fats of Garcinia species* 

By David Hooper* 


Though frequently alluded to in works on the economic 
products of India very little is known regarding the fat expressed 
from the seeds of species of Garcinia . Kokam butter, the 
concrete oil of G. indica , is an article of commerce in Bombay. 
The seeds of Q. echinocarpa> Thw., the ‘ Madol * of Ceylon, affords 
a thick oil used by the (Singhalese for burning in their lamps. 
Regarding G. cambogia , Desrouss, Cherry mentions an oil 
obtained from the tree which is used in the Nilgiris for medicine. 
The seeds of G. tonkinensis yield an oil in Cochin China. In 
addition to these, the Gamboge tree G. mordla } Desrouss, yields a 
semi-solid fat which has long been used in Mysore for domestic 
purposes. 

In 1857, a “ Report upon the oils of Southern India” was 
made by Lieut, H. P. Hawkes. This valuable paper was an out¬ 
come of the Jury Report of the Madras Exhibition of 1855, and 
embodied all the information on the subject of Indian fixed oils 
collected up to that date, much of which has recently been over¬ 
looked. Under “ Gamboge Butter,” the author has the following 
remarks:— 

“ A semi-solid oil obtained from the seeds of Garcinia pictoria 
(of Roxburgh, now G. moreUa, Desrouss), growing abundantly in 
certain parts of Mysore and in the Western Coast jungles, especially 
near Cooly Droog. The oil which is procurable in moderate 
quantities, is prepared by pounding the seed in a stone mortar, 
and boiling the mass until the butter or oil rises to the surface; 
or by first roasting the seeds, and then proceeding as above. Two 
and a half measures of seed should yield one and a half seers of 
butter, 

“ In the Nugger division of Mysore it is sold at the rate of 
as. 1-4 per seer of Rs. 24 weight or £36-6 per ton : it is used as 
a lamp oil, and by the poorer classes as a substitute for ghee. 
The butter thus prepared does not seem to possess any of the 
purgative properties of the gamboge resin.” 

The tree is common in forests of Western India up to 3,500 
feet, and extends for fully 120 miles along the Malabar ghats; it 
is also frequent in-Ceylon. Except repeating what has been given 
in the above extract, Cooke, Talbot and Watt give no further 
particulars regarding the fat of the seeds. In the revised edition 
(1903) of “ Amimal and Vegetable Oils and Fats,” by Dr. C. R. 
Alder Wright, the editor under Garcinia morella remarks: 
“ Furnishes Gamboge butter concerning the chemical-constitution 
of which little or nothing is known.” 

It was, therefore, with great interest that I received, a qjhort 
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time ago, samples of two of these fats from the Range Forest 
Officer, Thirthalli, Shimoga District, Mysore. The following notes 
accompanied the samples:— „ 

“ 1. Akindof ghee from “ Murga” seeds (Gamma). The seeds 
when they fall in May, Jnne and July in the Taluks of Thirthalli, 
Koppa, Nagar and Sagar are picked up by the villagers and the 
oil is extracted. This is used like ghee for all cooking purposes.” 

“2. An oil from the seeds of “ Gurgi ” ( Garcinia morella). 
The treatment is the same as above, but the oil is used for light- 
ing, frying and as a medicine for sprains and injuries.” .The 
Kan&rese name " Gurgimara ” signifies yellow gum tree. 

The oils were semi-solid, of a yellow colour, and destitute of 


odour and taste. They were very similar 
following constants indicate:— 

in composition as the 

Murga. 

Gurgi. 

Specific Gravity at 50°C... 

Melting point 

•900 

•902 

37°C 

33-5C 

Acid value ... 

3-49 

13-79 

Saponification value 

198-20 

194-74 

Ioaine* „ 

53-72 

55-46 

Reichert Meissl „ 

•69 

•62 

Percentage of fatly acids 

94-89 

95-20 

Melting point of „ 

56°C 

55°C 

Iodine value of „ 

56-38 

57-81 


One gram of the oil digested in 50 cc. of alcohol of 90 per 
cent, yielded 10*7 per cent, soluble fat and 89*1 per cent, insoluble. 

At the temperature of 29°C, the fat was separated by filtra¬ 
tion and pressure into 55*1 per oent. of liquid fat or olein and 
44*9 per cent, of solid fats. 

By calculating from the iodine value of these two oils the 
Murga fat yielded 62*33 per cent, olein and the Gurgi fat 64*34 
per cent. By solution of the lead salt of the first named 63 per 
cent, was soluble in ether, indicating a similar proportion of olein. 

With regard to the solid fatty acids, three recrystallizationB 
from alcohol gave white fatty acids melting respectively at 
61°, 66° and 70*5°. The last is characteristic of stearic acid which 
was present to the extent of about 30 per cent. Acids with the 
intermediate melting points corresponded with acid values 206*7 
and 202*7, and may be referred to the presence of small quantities 
of palmitic acid. 

The next Garcinia fat operated upon was Kokam or Goa but¬ 
ter obtained from the seeds of Qarcima indioa , Chois, 

I found it to yield the following oonstants:— 


Specific Gravity at.50°C 
Acid value 

Saponification Tains ... 
Iodine ,, ... 

Reichert Meisal ,, 


■9106 

43°C 

413 

191-5 

25-0 

■978 
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Percentage of fatty acids ... ... 93*5 

• Melting point of ,, ... ... 61°0 

Solubility in 50 cc. of 90 per cent, alcohol, 30 per cent. 

The amount of olein calculated from the iodine value was 29 
per cent. The amount of lead salt soluble in ether was 33 per 
cent. The fatty acids separated from the lead salt insoluble in 
ether afforded a melting point of 66*5 and an aoid value of 
202*96, indicating a mixture of palmitic and stearic acids. 
Recrystallised from alcohol the fatty acid melted at 69*5°C, and 
otherwise had the peculiar properties of steario aoid. 

Heise in 1896 (quotea by Lewkowitsch “ Chemical analysis 
of Oils, Fats and Waxes ”) states that Kokam butter consists chiefly 
of oleo-distearin and the fatty acids are oleic and steario with 
small quantities of (probably) lauric acid. In the distillation of the 
fatty acids I was unable to observe any lauric acid both from the 
Gamboge butter and Kokam fat, but the melting points and aoid 
values of the olein freed acidB gave constants indicating an 
admixture of small quantities of palmitic acid with the stearic 
acid. 

It is interesting to notice in these two fats that the consti¬ 
tuent parts are almost identical; but while in the fat of Qaroinia 
indica the olein is present in the proportion of one to two of 
stearin, forming oleo-distearin, in the fat of Q. morella the olein 
is present in the proportion of two to one of stearin, forming 
stearo-diolein. 




ins of the Kesar-saga. A Collection of 
tom Lover Ladakh. Tale No. III. 

By A. H. Francke. 

THE TALE OP SHELL1 BUZHUNG. 

Abstract of Contents. 

When Kesar was old, there was a little boy in the castle of 
gLing, called Shelli bu zhuny (‘the little boy of Crystal ’) who had 
no father. 1 It was found necessary to provide a bride for him, 
and as the hermit rTtse dyn was the only person likely to know a 
suitable bride, a little servant-boy was sent to ask his advice. 
The boy received a letter authorizing him to ride on the horse 
Dunggi dar dk ir, which was in the care of Agu Zlaba bzanypo. 
This Agu was 1,050 years old and had a son called Zlaba dkarpo. 
Zlaba dkarpo could not believe that the horse was to be entrusted 
to the little servant-boy, and went befoie king Kesar together with 
the boy, to make special enquiries. But Kesar gave the same 
order once more, and the child was canned by the horse before 
the hermit’s house, after it had jumped with him so close to the 
sun that the boy got almost burnt The hermit, however, was 
offended, because KeBar had sent a little l>oy in read of a proper 
Agu. But the boy was carried by dragons directly before the 
hermit’s house. Then he made a bow and arrow and frightened 
the old man. The latter read Kesar’s letter and said that the 
bride of Kesar’s son, r Gy a Isa dkarpo , was to be bom to the king 
of Qi oynl , whose castle was on the top of the three malms of the 
world. She was to be born together with many powerful jewels. 
He gave the advice to make friends with the grandmother who 
took care of the garden below Groyul; and prophesied that the bride 
would be obtained, although one of the Agus would lose his life 
in the task (mDd dpon When the answer of the hermit 

was brought feo the castle of gLing , ’aBruyuma did not like the 
news, and entreated Kesar to select a bride from the daughters 
of the country. He, however, went off with his son. When they 
arrived half-way to Groyul , they met with the Nyopas (buyers 
of the bride) of many countries, who wished to gain the daughter 
of the king of Groyul for themselves They took night^uarters 
at the grandmother’s house. The son .first frightened the grand¬ 
mother by burning her garden down, and then appeased her by 
restoring everything in a miraculous way. During night, when 
the daughter of the king of Groyul was born, the earth was filled 

A ' Just as Kesar had no liainan fatbei, Iiib boy was also supposed to 
have non*. Compare “ A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar-saga,’* 
Tale No 11. 
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with light. But the boy had a bad dream 

daughter of an ogre had been born. Howe\ 

comforted him, saying, that the daughter wat 

the Nyopas of many countries had already a 

gaining her. Also the new-born daughter of tht 

had a dream, in which she saw two men and an og 

Agn dPalmoi astay) of terrible Bhape, arrive, anU her off 

by twisting her hair round a spear. But her mother comforted 

her, saying, that it was a good dream, and that she was to become 

the wife of king Kesar’s son. 

The boy rGyalbu ryyalsa wished to ride to and break 
bazaar of Qroyul , which consisted of bell-metal; but did not succet 
He therefore asked his father to lend him the horse rKyany ryoa 
dbyerpa. Riding on him, he broke the bazaar of bell-metal to 
pieces. This was the signal for the people of Qroyul to send 
their army against the men of yLing. The first whom rQyalbu 
ryyalsa met was Lay dmar blon chen . Although Lag dmar blon chen 
was on the opposite shore of a lake, he was killed by a miraculous 
war dance of the boy, when the drums used for the dance went 
off suddenly and entered into the body of the giant. The second 
hero of Qroyul was Miy dinar. He went to fight the boy of 
yLing in spite of his wife’s warnings. He tumbled into the water 
which was between the combatants, on account of the strong 
wind produced by the horse rKyang rgod dbyerpa with his wings. 
Then they decided on a contest in arrow-shooting. The heavy 
arrow of the giant split the rocks asunder ; but the light arrows of 
the boy caused so much wind that the giant was thrown into the 
water a second time. Then the giant and the child rode a race. 
The giant arrived at the goal first and cooked some tea. But the 
hoy, although he arrived a little later, had his tea sooner ready. 
Then they rode a race to the top of a mountain On the same day 
also a Buddha and a Bonpo priest had betted who would be first 
on the top of the same mountain. The Buddha and the boy of 
yLing both arrived there first. From the top of this mountain 
the child pronounced a blessing, according to which the countries 
were to be filled with what they are famous for in the eyes of the 
Ladakhis: China with silks of the dragon pattern ; Central Tibet 
with tea; Yarkand with horses; the West Tibetan lake-district 
with salt and wool ; Purangs with beautiful girls ; Ladakh with 
tiger-like heroes ; Zangskar with Yaks ; Purik with Qro dkar 
flowers ; Baltistan with apricots ; Kashmir with rice ! Then the 
boy killed the giant by snipping with his fingers against the 
giant’s forehead, and ordered him to be reborn to a female Kyang 
of fifty years of age. 

Kesar went with his son to the engagement-beer of the king 
of China’s daughter and sat down on a throne of sticks. The 
maid-servant, GFocAod, offered the beer and told the guests to drink 
it without touching the pot. 1 As the honoured guests, who sat 


1 ffhe fame scene occurs in “A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar- 
sain,” T»,le No III. 
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* e»- . and silver, were unable to perform the task, 

it superfluous to ask the two men of gLing to try, 

'Jg' S * boy prayed her to offer the beer to him and gave 
. 0 v & The'b®- Then he threw the pot towards the sky with his 
gae beer was consumed by the 360 gods and n&gas. 
* * iris were won by the men of gLing But when the boy 

•exhibiter as great poverty, the heroes of Qroyul would not give 
him the princess and sent the giant Riwa (or Mibo) Hon chen 
against him. The boy fled before the giant, as a partridge flies 
before a falcon. Therefore Kesar took the shape of a crow and 
^ked dPalmoi astag (the female Agu) to come to his assistance. 
fc5he went to fight the giant aud asked Agu mDft dpon yongma to 
come also. The giant was defeated by the woman in a great 
arrow and spear contest; but when he fell down, mDtf dpon 
gonyma happened to come under the giant's thumb and was 
smashed. 

During this combat, the son of ihe king of China ( rQyanag) 
had carried off the bride to his own country. Therefore Kesar, 
his son, and the Agus, went to China. A grandmother made the 
arrangement that on the day of the prince of China’s wedding to 
to the princess of Grogu /, dPalmoi astag, who had taken a beautiful 
shape, was to be married to the minister of China. But when 
the wedding dance was performed, dPalmoi astag started a war- 
dance, followed by Kesar and the other men of gLing. During 
this dance, they killed the king of China and all his men and the 
female Agu put her spear in She] Idang lhamos hair, which she 
twisted round it, and dragged the girl out of the castle on the 
road to gLing . Only after long entreaties by the whole party 
and the gods was she willing to let the girl ride on the horse of 
her bridegroom. 

Then a message wns Rent to gLing with two doves, and a great 
wedding was celebrated on the hill Tisuru (Kailasa). 


Vocabulary and Notks. 

buzhung (the same as bu chung): see Ladakhi 
* ^ * Grammar, Introduction. The name means * The 

little boy of glass (or crystal). 1 

Ijay res turn ; [it is his] turn. 

| pho fobs (or thabs) on hire, borrowed. 

* man ( or dman), defeat. 

1 phng ekor bco brgyad y eighteen times as much 
\TT*P ^ ^3 11 as is thrashed out by oxen at a turn. 




Z eya , the same as zeba, name of a horse. 
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• char skyib, a cavity which protects a wanderer in rainy 
3 ' weather. 

«r*l ban, a small box. 

| hhamcu , month. 

| thsoms, or the th*om, doubt. 
nyed, or nytd, self. 

I Idany lhamo , ‘ goddess of rising crystal, * 

» ^ ® I name of the princess of Groyul. 

Cs 

I btom khyil) names of precious stones ; Ijag 
btom ljay ^ probably stands for Icags; 

«FpriFi! bkug Ijag J compare Ijoypo for Icoypo. 

| bkuycas , here in the sense of ‘ to fetter,' 4 put in 

qcj]^*q*^q|*q~j btwbu naypo ; 4 black scatterer, 1 name of a 

C’crp J n y° 9 ™^ the same as dngos grub , blessing, 
v 

WEA-J-qt yar ngoi zlaba , first half of the month. 

| wwir ngoi zlaba , second half of the month. 

^•^SS’X^r i r ib° blon chen , 4 mountain, great minister, ’ name of 
* ’ a giant. 

« charte , descending; said of the eyelids which descended 
' " down to the mouth. 

| bar zhva, kind of lama’s cap. 

5JQJ*5fQJ \ phalphal, said to mean 4 noble ’ in this connection ; but 
* more probably it means 4 general. * 

| phophorog, male crow. 

J mo lil oroy, female crow, 
m rizaga, day. 
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l larnyyi thee rkucas 4 steal the time of the road/ 
^ J * shorten the road. 

fail tila, a gold coin. 

| baz&r , Bazaar. 

Q. 

FT^I khag rlang , part of the steam. 

| snyas mgo, the same as mgas mgo, pillow. 


J3Q 9 SJ J hunghu , the Rame as hongbu, donkey. It is a case of 
^ ^ assimilation of the vowel to the second syllable. 

sgara figure, very old. 
gribmag , or gribma, shadow 
cun cun, locks of hair. 

^*5 I cntr *'' or cu * 1 ’ P^B,ih Hindi, ctifi. 

1 yya8 ld ° r yy0n ldor ' reaching into the right 
I * I 1 S I and left cheek ; said of a large month. 

^C3GT(II5Sr^C.’5rf ' a J am ringmo, ‘long and soft splendour,’ 

' ' 'name of a spear. 

Cv 

li, metal used for bells. 

xJcti i rmog, in this connection is said to mean ‘ hair round the feet 
** " of a horse.’ 

qqjC’Xfll’®qra%;1 ‘ thml zhiq ’ agyingcas, to sur- 

'J ^ M i W 1 p aBS a certain height. 

a ^ en ^ ro ' P ro ^ a ^^y ‘ hitting the target. ’ 

qj*3jqj J 9 ra phog, the first blow in a game of Polo. 

| zer7flon 9'> c ^ aws of a bird*. 

(31 ] Itso, remnants of food found in the stomach. 

•« 

l W dmarblon chen, 4 red hand, great minister,’ 
I 5n ^ \ name of a giant. 
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• lag tho btangha, * put the bauds high ’; said of 
' ^ ' 'impatient horse. 

xq*^Xxf* f r yy a ^ ^ 8a dk urpo, instead of more common tgyol 
V * ' ' sa dkaijpo; name of Kesar’s son^ 

J yinna re, even if it is 
^vSEJJj khm cig, sneezing of the horse. 

| dar dlcor tse, name of a village. 

| rtsngs, a mark on the skin of the horse. 

NO 

snanmu, an addition to a gift 

| byara bhandie, name of a devil. 

aleb, tseleb , yangleb , flat stone. 

cr«er*c*x*cr*cr*cr f tang tang tara tang^ The sound of the- 
/ 7 7 / 7 K / K I tang tang ( drum; onomatopoe- 

| dwkwy mal<mg dro ^ tical expressions. 

Ov CV 

| *hib zhib, little pieces. 

Sctci rising thing, large pieces. 

| yeergyi aray jojo, ‘ lady of the yellow 
' ^ * * fcrac,’ a name. 

mitX*Sr^ ; cai*XJtOX I y **rgyi metog wkhar, ‘ castle of the yellow 
r* nJ 7 1 * flower,’ name of a castle. 

| ysei' ral inkhan, 4 gold locks, ’ name of a boy. 

ra l nkhan, 4 turquoise locks,’ name [of a girl. 
d5^TdW J cbab chib , a small pond. 

mdfi sdnr, competition in arrow-shooting. 
ltor ces, split. 

yabces, blow away (by the wind). 
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| c ^ an 9 eum » middle part of the bow. 

| chom stags, the corners of the bow. 
p*5pJ|?| | kho mags, the same as khoma, knapsack. 

| benpo, monk (probably of the Bonchos). 

| halman, the best kind of apricot. 

'olo, a kind of rice. 
serga, split. 

| shanpa , butcher. 

I 86n ^ ra • ^7 ’ sn *P the finger. 
dol thog, a soft kind of stone. 

J n y a yoke of oxen. 

| chu thug, leather strap, to tie oxen to a plough. 
| pka thsa, sack-cloth. 

f^| rtsinyke, the same as rtsinyba, coarse. 

T"! guram, syrup. 

1 ^ antre ' ^ower Ladakhi for khante, bitter. 

J tigtra, or tigta, Gentiana flower. 

| sag sdar, the same as Icags bdar, file. 

- • 

| dgong < phe (or ptiye), evening meal 

1 nng0 c ^ un 9 un ’ no * °f years. 

1 8haB lug ' herd of Bhee P- 
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**! rtewra, search. 

j karog yyang * adzin , name of a Mon. 
phong, the same as the ho, thumb. 

1 7/16 8 ^ > same 48 me X/ a &» flame. 

| waZ * r ’ waz i p * 

j •> pyalcas , to pay. 

3 fSf | rgolo , body. 

j rkang khyil, name of a marullon. 

| rkang rings , name of a Bheda. 

^T5! tisuru, name of a mountain. 


^orSi-^c:*§j*|C9r%‘^j ) \ 

3^4*11 

qwrapwj 

or^orai-g-^c;^ | parq^^gc-q-^ara^lj ^qc\- 

*#i I w^afi^^rcj | ^pw^orsw* 

3fa-c|| *r§^*^C*5 q ll 

porw-^r^^i 

ai-pfq^c^3wq| yi^&wgprifcw} ^*r 
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pA*apify*Fpl | 
j roatrcf 

\> 

qarHr§;£*'*rcw j «r«iat:-Hf ^•^•Sr 

3M3k* 4^ j ] | 

' ‘ S9 \5 NO 

gc'^'^sr^g-iJ^yfST I 

>0 S3 NO NO 

. 5j^*«-q]-6j-^q|-5j-q-q-^cr^q]'^*srJ 

NO NO NP 

^§q[aWS|| |q^'^'|*«I-s}arHffll| 

^•Hf I 

Wj^*«rw:| m*$*F 

’ NP NP 

yiwrl*^ 1 | j 
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% ^fc-sr i 

«rer^arg^^c%|5ror[ 
rarSr^c^c:Yq§'^]’S^*sri 

^•[qq-^Tl^gc-ar I 

vs v$ 

^•§*T|*i^ | gv&r^SfJ**r 

^W’a5i%^4*J|| fq-^w^-sil g-spy 

>D >0 ^ ^ 

N9 N9 

|c5|-^-q^r^cw 

Vs \9 VS 'O 

nrjq^rq y^ f C^'g^^’g’^f^WTOTcB^ | $3f 
^C§f^^^-C-ar^q?j-ar^w^j 'Tj^i^g^jyrjsr 

v* >£ vs 

1 ^•qj^*aq^Ta|-5fg||- 

VS 

S^wrcj] |-q*^-q?r^^HT^nr^ | ffor^jc* 
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[*■&] 

i^nar^rq-jr^'qi 

S# N9 

qS-^oi-q^rspror^f^c; j 

^rr|-q-q3C-^^^9T^^c^c-or«i5-5j5| f 

p-or^cr^o^^srj^y^ | 
jq <^'^'C^C^ar j 
^•g’^wg^-Hr^g^qlq’^ | 

^^qq^STi 

X® V?S5 

j' 

S5 

^•pftrqi^'C-srq^C-dl j 

£T|-q| | 

S3 

^qryrq*^! 

' |rg^i?r«pj*of^*sr i 

XP N® 

I'q^wq^qfai^^sr j 

|c^-^^^rwrgq^'q^rcr^| 

X® N® V> 

|c-g*fir?i^g^ftar^sr^wr^ I 

N® X® N9 V9 
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S^fT^S^' 55 '’! 

5?r^t:*or|5rci^'^crj^ | 

**M 3 cg^fj-3j?r 

lajqjxr^C'i'q'qSc:*^ ] 

q|i^-qej|^l i?rafo6*awq| ^*riwqi 

x» 

s-wnSi^i^q | c-«^-^q-^*0*sj^?rpcy% 

^ X9 

a*?i i p^-^q-^-^^^rf^'§jyq-g^'yqgq-?lc j 

\S 

r^-cr^g-^’l-q-g^ | 

^cryg-q-^-^]*^ST| 

X® 

^*§q*^T : >*»1'«^ £ q«r2p3r | 
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IKS.] 

1 

gpSftqcvq 7 w^cgq^^^rST | 

\5 

gc^*|c^q|^flrsj^%^%ST| 

N» N9 S9 

^q*q^ifsf ! 

|^q-q^-|?r%^*ar | 

^•^q]-qy^q-^q|’eT|ieT| 9 rQr | 

N» N© NS 

q|3^’C-ar^^-a0j-^'^araf j 

^qfiwqj irir | e ^' 0 Wj , ai' 

s> 

^q]-qtpr*f | 

v» sq 

S3 

gr^q^-^^'^or^-yTc^rq" I 

gc*^q-orl 5 ^^?fc-c | 
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g^0ajflr^3ajW-5T| 
g^'ors'^’ar^Tc'ST \ 

^•^saq^p^-^-q'qaT^’sf ^'S^-faT | 
aw’^*2w-*'^r^-^-arq|cr^ai | 

q^^^'SW-^Wq^c^arqgcr^dj I 
^•q^q]'^-^-2f ^*y^’QT | 
^^^•^•Q^l'gj-^q-'q-qgqw | 

>o 

- - irsw^i^a^qj ^ar«c; , iw3srq^ | 
qwq| ^•^^•^^q^’^qf^q^’qiapTar^’gaj* 

; N9 \9 

^^^•^q^or^^qi*5^*4q| | 5*Q$V|tWr 

NO 

ar^ii 

S9 

ST | 

gc-g^^’q^arsj^af | 
Iq-g-grgsifpq’si^’fsjwclja \ 

NO V9 NO 

• gprg^jrnr^q^&^f 
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[N.8.] ^ 

S 9 

v» 

^|-aWf*jc| a^afcwifsii pwrq^ 
4|or«r5aj | 

^Bfj- 5 ^-^i]*i^’yc\g’ife’ wp 5 ?’^’P'^ 51 
pc^arg^i 

4m*q| ^^qi^Tfor^-rjWII 1 

I $r 

*frF1 

5j^q-^'^qj-q^-arq|^-ar j 

qq|-q-q]^-c^-^'| 

s^-q-^-q^or^wr^^T I 
^•q-3^qw^orcrar%Sr| 
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C-^-arw^c:^rsipj^ei|'^ar| 
r^^^-afi^qwoT \ 

NJ \5 SO 

^f|^0Qrq^'q^*q^*^ar(q-qc:^ | 

FTO***?^aRprorap^^ 1 

S 3 

^Ffiwi | srsto^rj’^ | flg^q'^orqcijj* 
STc^l *^^c-QJ'0^! 

sp sj 

qV31 ^•^^^•0C-^(q-^'0’^0^*q'T|aj'5|par0*iS}- 

S 3 <0 

^•qC^’^^'iq-q^CN'SIl STSW’^fw^^Sff | 5J009T 
q-p-^for^f | q^q&f 

^q-q]*lWrqq«Jf Q=i|-g]-;3ar(q'q|^C?}-qTC^| sfcq* 

"3 

q^^-ir^q^q^T | q ^C^l-qc^p^r^rpiq-g]*- 

>£• 

i 

S e ' a f|ca°r^'‘^' o i^r i *ri 

S3 

gcSfgc-gflTfq^-^Jq | 

c^c'if^q'^q^ | 

^•^C'lM-^Tj-q^^rar J 

* 0c»p^^?r?rc^g*ifap|-cr spr^ST j 
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[N.8.] 

j 

V9 

I 7 rq y pc:?rq’af^c^C(g'q§^Sr| 
^^•^pc^rq-af^^-^'q^ap'ar[ 

\5 

3*^r^qc3^g-sr^f%ST| 

so 

TT$stf\> ^-pr^-g'cpii-|ar^q|-5^-Sfj 
^*3T | 

^•^•^qp^r^' q TTf cT r^ CT i'^ d r 5 rf 

^c-crdp^rq^'p-aj-f-^^ | 
^^•q^-q-^'Hfpapr^ I 

so 

^^q^ars^pc^-grry^-^-ar| 

so v 

»^X^*qyg'^-q^-?ppr?rc;-« I 
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^w^c^c'0or^c'?Tc-i^ | 

ND 

i 

yj^fJ^dF E 7 sjq-^aTI 
•^^SjijUr^ci ^flrgirysr^q-^i 
^Hfiweraq gr^^§^^'§'|c-t^*qw:- 
**j| *q^r^w»|*yq^| 

p^C*n)^'0orq^'^'Qr?5c;-|l ST*l|p^'0sr3** 

qp^afc'sryrq**^ I 
^^•0(q-^Qr^-c^g]-^q^9r?r 1 
gorcf | 

^^■g^rq^^qp^ar I 

g'^C^Ciqq'Lqq’q^^q^-g'Jr^af | 

Q^^c'^C'^q^-gr^g-^^aT | 
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W] 

y^c-^^ororsrg^’Sr | 

*Wl I 

v» 

mpprs^^gcwr ^ 1 j 

NP 

^qforq^^-Spj-ari 
for^^p^’nT I 
Qltq-crar^-p^-q I 

* XP 

afq^srsw&iwflk^sr | 

Np 

^igwsra’Sf! 

XP 

^orgfc-^'iflrpcSr | 
pcq-5ia|*5IflJ-0-g*^sil'^pc-^ | 

^•iwq | | 

^rrq^^-^rr^'sF j 
^^^•^sfg^sK-sr | 

fliq|9T?rqj3prci^'5p*0C^ J 

^'gc*^'^ar8W^*«J5^ | 
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SdbO 

^p-q-^-qv'^’^araj-qgq j 

^•^•q^^-igapr^gq | 

Wcr^g'^-ajsrq^^-arq^q^qpi j 
t?«r^*QJC^rq-qs^'flrq^C-q§q|^ | 

N 9 V> 

! 

S 3 

gargsr^rs^n W^g^r* 1 ^! ^F*rs'’ 

^-rrp^^^-qyg'qiC'q^'lfflJ | CT«qC'q^ 

oppn] o^tgarar£w?5c^| W’^'^’W*r«r 

^ (X 

^1 | ^eprsfe^r^f 

^q«ar^^ , ^ rE ^''Tpj5rq§*»]'ci^^c| sfafsisjc* 
^r|*?iq*^jqc:*Srq|*^-2fefi | pc , 5rg*'i|^r^tr^fS] , pr 

qgcrq I ar^r^OT^OTj-y^^ | S'$*pc' 

^Sp^rar^qj ^q-0arq^'prq r ^ r | $f2f 

T^Istp^-^! ^cgwiff 
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[N.S.] • 

sf2rX*n’%ri*?if 

"O 

g-^T^y^csrqy^c: | 
C’^g^q-q’^-^sr I 
^•^^•?r^wq*q'q : ^c;^c-(^§-u^-ar | 

$jWC^crq*|*rqpySf | 
C^-^cqq'q'^-S'gc-^arq^^q f 

^|^q-51*5iq^q | 

ffsrg-^’^^q-l^^q^'ri qsr|r^%^]' 

NP 

?rc^*pc’q*l-§^q'q§q-q?l | ^=^q’ Q ^£ : §W$'^ 
^•q-«JC| 0*^-q^yq'C!gq| q* 

qgpi ^*?i|S^-0-0q-q ^q-qgq) srsfa-q^j* 
0or2T^f5rq|q| ^Jf-crqfjqf 
i'S^crqgqi gc-^q;q*|qi «w 

q^yq*q|q] 
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1 §Mp|-q*y*rorsipr 

N 0 

q^ffajSs^-cw] p^f^rajc^i 
Ij-q^yTc-^p] | 

§^*mrg-qip,| M-q^-ar 

S 3 NJ < N£ 

5?Tq\q^rq**I | ^-^•T['^^^c;*0fq-^q]|^-rT|*Q N ^q* 

^|q|"arifr^*5i^'ftrq|q’?rc:| i?rq*ri^*rq | i^fr 

v? 

3Wq| pc'§|^| q-(S|-i«-q^rqj'3jc;^*gc5r(q^^| cq; 

N 3 

| wr**pfc-^ or^r^c^ 

Bwqj ^*n*rffariui| 

NO 

srq§«*|] c-$^gbq%i**rq | pHpri^i «&rc* 

WSfC^Wq I ^’q-^-ar^r^-^q-^q-ai | flprgtr 
» 

NJ> 

w^gq^fFaiwv^l c ^' 

N® 

2f^| | gp 

gq[«j?riwqi w%cm'^c*§%|c*| c^wrefi- 

^ Q, 

^twwci j «r^?rp’|%^|*^c§^^*q , ?rc:* ] 

^d|*»i^^r^^*?jci Si^gc 

^q^*^pargq-yR-^qyqp*j f 
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[_N.S 1 

^ r\ 

§-^c^q’^c:| ^-^(^^51^-arT rq^^rq^ | frsgor 
3^-09T|5c^ | 0Q}-f 

^•?cr^^?r|*aw-^c^q^*Tf5^*iprq | 
a^ararqS^ai gppP^ E TO E T’ S T | 

vr> \5 

{^<V^pr I 

S 3 

N 5 

f^»ip^*0'^'^*5r^-§'q'^?rsr j 

i?^'ii*|'^^c^*^oi-orq=q-q , qqc’Sr | 
^qc’Hrgq^^-^-q-gcrirq^'q-q^c-q | 
^'yrcrf^'JM^pr^c'cr^ i » 
^•q^p^c^*0^^ar5'arqf: | 

<>0 S 3 

^0ar|p-^-q r a s gc.-arq=Jrq-S^ ] 

p^pnaraj-^Hr^p^^P^ 

S 3 * ND V 

^^qi-^’q^-q^-aj-s-ors^-Sr | 
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^sT^'^-a^'^’g'afTsr^y <^"1 | 

NO 

W^’gC^cfaJ^^yi j 
«^*»prar^5^f 1 

S 9 

^jppp^''^prarSwf^&j | 

'O 

5j-ET|*r^=rr3wq | wtoj^sracwfi 

NO N» 

cfjc^l 2^^qrf| 3^w^or^w§q|' 

V \S v 

q»prSf| 

S c %^^T r ‘W 5r 1 

^•ai5j-c^crq^’qac-2f^'%flT f 
^ijc-*^sK’Hr ^eqvi^sr J 

^'^•^•cr^T^sr} 

NO 

^wJ5^^rr%ST’| 
q^^-^-^ar^cy^^-Sr | 
^orq-s^q^'sm^l ^g*|sr«^^| 
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Voi III, No. 5.1 The Paladins of the Kmu-saga. 
[N.S.] 

>o X® 

pe^qppi^jl 

N 9 

N 3 

V 9 

^•q^-2fq?f^q^’or | 

|c*qj'0fl|'g*q?f^W«^Sr | 

^q]*0or q q*q§crf'3^ f 

so V® 

5 r Tq^w^'FW% a r f 

qj^y^'garHT^yq-qgq'^-y^ 

FTq^ \ 

X® ^ 

wq^fW^-ST] 

c rq^ £ r^’ 3 ^ | - 

q-psy5^ | 

>J x® 

e T ‘| r q^5l?rq^yq^*^'5r| 
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^Fq^sj^rqa.'p-q^’^ | 
srqjgq^5« | 

FTq^sW'q^p!*'^ | 
^c^-a^i^*q^q^'J]yq’q^q^-2j^ | 

>o 

rFq^^^rq^-p-q^'^ | 

^q|'iq'y^qj^’55q]-^ \ ^piTT'^q^C'sf^’ff 

>o 

^•^•^•cr^^rTj-aTl 
^•5r^-Qrq^-^-^-^si|-^q|'ar | 

N5 V? 

I >• 

§crsja|-flrq^^q|9i*«?r^-ari 
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[N.S.J 

NO NO 

VS 

^“rg-s-jf^-aroj^-sri 

V? 

NO 

p^qp^^-qp^^-OJ-^qj-Sr | 

NO 

qp^'^q^^'nr^^qfaT | 

NO 

q|0^'^q|^-01^q]-af | 

>o 

^•q-qis^'^sror^^ | 

no 

£’q-^5^’Wfl^qfSf | 

No 

^5l-q]5q]-^|^-q-q-§ai-y^qi;q j 
^•5}'q]s=r]^'5lIcfij'aj-§nr^qfSr} 

N 5 N- 

ajqj-q-qp ^•crq-^^r^ra^-y^q]-5rf 

NO NO si 

«Sf’Wq-^^C-sf^p^-y^qyq' | 

NO NO NO 

C'^-aj'qi^'Crsi^C-QT | 

NO 

NO * ^ 

q^qfiwcr^C | W*W^rWC^^-q<5C^?Tj- 

NO 

wsrq^-g-^-s^-ar^-or | 

wq^qp-^^ | 
£p^wp%qsrc^^*5%Sf J 


^c'§jw«r%5r | 
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^ar^r^-Br^sr | 

U'ow^cj-si^qgcq 7 ^ | 

rl^^'srlw^eTi^i jarg- 
^ar^r^'sfwrarsj e6-^^ \ qfcgor^c;- 

o> 

**3T^q’ci , SFj , ^c:^| urq* 

v» Q. 

™^nar^or§q|*gi^^*q^^-?r j 

S 9 V 9 

w^c«g^orfj'^^||^Qr { 

a-Sr^’^rs^-Si^'^sT]*^ ] 

f\ s? 

V 9 

y^frjq-q^yq^q^a^ J 
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[N.S.] 



(ysr^-rri^wroi^c j 

4|0rg-^»r^ I if“r‘i|fnj-ar| 

NS NS 

V S 9 

N5 

^gerj-i^-y^aj'qvrj-^^Cflr Iwr [ 

^r*a^c*^r ^*0tr sft ^■«T0arg , or^c^af?icy 
Sf^OTWI 3 fl r^ :/ T^'F^ c %! 

| apf 

q*aT5l^gas*q^9J*^ | 3fq|§»r*«fiwr^^*«ft’ 

yr^^fcl | ^* 

^^*ra*rjg%^v?n 

>» . 
jp3f^§**wq^q^fSTi i 
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^5^'®*#T J li c w£P*wj i 

SO 

g^spf^piaj-q jorcr»i^ | 

^•cT^cq'q^-^gqwrcr^^ 1 

^5’^ , # r ^ £ T <a S c ’ rcr ^! 

^0C|%q«5«rq^ 1 
|Y^-o|^si-q-ai^=q-^-q : Drc:-'T]^q^'q*^ | 
yi^-^a^-ar^i-Sfq^’cr^ | 
^•^^q-gC^-^-q-q^'q^-q^’q^ | 
I’f’^q^^Y^-^^-n^q^arq-^l 
agc-^agc-ajcri^gc^ | 

|c-5l|s^i •^•arq^-g^q'^ | 

VO 

1 

so 

f 

g^^pgr^-gfsrg^c’qjq^ | 

g-^’a^^-^a^-or^Sr j 
pr^-sr'q^-or^^-sr j 
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Vol. Ill, No. 5.] The Paladtns of the Keen*-*aga, 

[N.S.] 

gfq-^K^^r^, 

S3 

ss 

*ipj»r5r^’firi^ar^*sr \ 

S5 

3‘»^'?g^T"r«,s o r 3 ri 

s? 

^•q-qf^ar^flT| 

sp 

^ N 9 S? si 

g , ?'*T|3^C-|C'^^-gc^ I 

V9 SP 

r^S^g^wrq^ | 
Iraj'^-Hr^csrar^c-^-fl^-q^^rq^ j 

S3 

gc^pK-q^wori} «q*r | 

^q^Y^^5^0C-4oj-qwr^ I 

S3 

^q-^rq^or^-g'iq'^^q^’q'q^C'^ I 

ror^fq-qyq^^C'C^ J 
^arg-fli-^q-q-en^^q^^^qq-aT j 
^•3q|*^oi-^^*^c'5}q^-k*ii’f , 0oi’g-fli , q^c:?i'?ri 
5 , ^r^*4 s T^| 0O5 , g9T e ^^*«?rq^:yy*r^^ 
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ra. >* 

| ^^•q^^*q-p-§qy 

f2k 

Spqqj-q-qs^j p , 3^'SpTp*q*q«q|*if p«qf5pj^c- 
w^i j s^^’srosqf^^fVi’^N i sfajcwsTc* \ 

v 

^teww 

| l 7 'it^c^rlfe | 

^^q^-^q-g-qqyf^c-qjTa^-^Tarqgq-iici^-si^ 

aj^arSrcpTj^’l^^-oicwqs^ f ajej|'^-|^-^q : 

NJ 

q^wnrs^a^srqcsw | 

arqafsfqtjcsrqj ^•q*T)- W (q^^g]-^q|-q^ r |f j 

a. ' n» 

fp^qpq^onfraf j 

>» NO 

|q-g-0fl|-«rq^q|-(q-q^|^3r | 
^•ajc^y^-ar^l 
5*cyar£T|yaj-^=f|*q|'-^jT| j 

0aj*5*«MC?|-yE'^^-Sr | 

1 ! 

N® 

^•ar^r^pa,-^z?rflj’?fc'Sr j 
c^C0or&r$^* I 

^ 'O ^ 
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[2VS.] 

^org-^^-crai^i K$fto&: 
^5*«r|f^*^! g5pr^-#jpq y -ar?fc:| ^srqq-^ 

«fiT(^si^'sr■orqsjwi 1 

q-^%^1 1 pfe^- 

Wflj6r3fe’*i« | I 

si >o N9 >0 n9 

'■O Nsl 

g^-cqco^'q|c*^*^^5r5fc«'Sf \ 

toww;W i 

c^'^^q’s^ siar^qfrSr \ 
5j’arlrc^qfjpryy^c^r^ | 

jfV 0 *’•uri^'^nr^jcdiaj i 
^•or^sr^^^snqc’q^:^ | 

g^-^cgs^^cigoror^ori 

^ "O 
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Sl'fawqi 

S 3 

c '^ft?f&srI 

wq^arsi^ \ 
if| 

agc-^’^^q^w«^ | 

wqpJwS^ | 
^■tr^iw^i 
^C^q^arq^-afj 

^qj'^-cr^q | q^^^'orgr^q^ i 

S 9 V 9 

g'^^^^yrar l 

tMcr^g-ar^-Sf ^orgq-af | 

^•q-wjcq’^q’3^'^ | 
g*^CC^q%^ 
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Vol. Ill, No. 5.] The Paladins of the Kesar-saga . 

[N.S.] 

c^*pr^5}-q^c%5T 1 
^5J-P|^aN-5JCq]ra*rq^C-^fir|| 

' \a 

g-^^=T]?r§c:-a|’ll’q-eip«-wr^£i] | 

vp 

VP VP 

^Sfa^q^^•or^*^q] | 
q^5*r**a*[iwq | ^•or§ ! 5fe-f-gr^q^ i 

VP VS VP 

^•^wai^q 

\p 

(2J-qp^5J^-^'q^q]-(q-qpi^Hr | 


\3 

|c^^aj-n]^-q^-q-^^ J 
q^*g-q^-^0}^3j-C^q^orq^3j | 

Spj^'gf^ar^q^rq^orq^iaj | 

q^-g-q-(qq]-^c:5r^c:9rq | 

q^-g^-q^^^c^q^orq’^ | 
sr^r^p’^'HTi 

vp 

gcr^-c^^-af | 

1 ^•%0org , ortMcgf^|*q5c«r?r| 
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^jTfr5jq-|-a}crtt|t;-Q?q-sT|^^-Sr | 
Iq^r^qq^^qw^a^cHr | 
^c : rq-njcr^^-§ , pr^'T|'3r | 

N® 

qjtw-aj-^^yq|5^-arqq'5r| 
cr|tq3j*(q-^j^-y=T^^^’qq-fq j 

vrr*FTT\ 

^ : S&-sr35c-5;fijc , 3rc | 
qyyqycyq^&tV|T | 

s? 

^ N 9 

5-y^-qS;-i»r%gci 
dpj?T^q^-^-a|-qq | 
q^-^r^^-srpw'«rqq | 

qyycycyq^-^-^ri 
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Vol. Ill, No. 5.] The Paladins of the Kesawaga, 

[. N.S .] * 

N 9 >0 

% s ff^ r 5 - 5'W 2 i : @c! 
5'5'^T^’iw%gcn 
s^^^j^qp^orqq | 
qp^-^^-yqpj9Tq-qq | 

'O 

q^;C3i'C^q^5I'igq|'a,^ | 

S 3 ' NP 

^•gqf^5*5*ife7ff| g^jcwq f 

| grpwjTfc* 

\9 \5 V» 

51^-ap-^srprq^C I q^wq-^gafS^^fc I 
^Ol-g?r|^q5r^q|-q«5q-^3 wq f 

p<v 

^•qqyq^ | | 

^C-^arg-Irri^^^-C^q^^-q | 

argnj^T!]'q^l ^fTEFft ^|C*$*3far|p- 

q^qprorgorail 

iwq | 

**«?r w^ftr^cST-sjf^-nrJjc i ^^-w^^c-or 
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^qj^c^sT^Sraffa^ 


q^prap£-3wa^l 

■vp v> ^ 

^•y^l ^’^1 ^W'^ srw V cr ^ 

^■s^*w5 q r^' 


^qfjq-^cflc'tgwq^ i 

gcwrp *VP 1 

g^w^l^^yi! 

v^^ ,§ i^5 t, i] 

qp^cj^-CJCT^j^^orp^ | 
qju^’Cl^ , qc'or e ^^ ft r^ 1 
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Vol. Ill, No. 5.] The Paladins of the Ketar-saga. 

[N.S.] 

cr|-3^'^c; f pi^qrcry 

$j%T%;*rqt q^’^*q , «q*«^^cjagar?Jc| 

i p S^g^fe- 

sroj^l ur^-'Spr 

^C-5j-^-^C§j-^-sT[ai-|'^| I ^-g^r 

\5 

| ^c^c^qc-qw] ^*r§5fcr 
jorgj'^fq^v^r i 

g^-q^-^-q^c:^-Qi£T|-q'li-£T|c;-ar ] 
lw*q^c^*p’£r^|C‘3r | 

^•qtjr^sr^'STl 

^C-gqi-^p^^C^-iq^C | 

^C'^q*tN^qcT|y^’ar f 

^qfiwqf J 
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| 

q-ftl-qc^'y^c.^q'jfc: | 
^q]-crq^-ygq|-§j-jtr?fc: | 

^q|-cr»TQJ-»r^C:-?rC| 

l 

'O 

^Sq^apa^r^jc | 
j3^^rg^*«*qpr^ ! 

>p 

^qfi^j ffc-§jfrqp^q^-i^9rcj | c^c 

cS^ev 
qp*r^'T^| qjS% 

«^3^*^^*q«5C?rcj} f^ra^^pM^ap^-ai | 
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[*■&] 

«w | 

v® 

^^•^•^•fr«^%awq i ^^fjcg^^s^cv 
^japprlT | 

5i(^^5rcrj^5r^'<gr q 3' 2s ^’^ 1 

lj*«’a«;-qpj-^c-aq-y^ \ 
^%a^»ip^q^ra^T|9r^ I 
£r**a*-qp^^^rj?rs^ j 




ffi 

sil^^^qT^^Qj^-ar I 

^^^y.ara^.Hr j 
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”o 

NS 

sr*jG^*rarsrq WSjjs^ | 

ogc-rr|-^-^-q^ar^ , ^ c H | 

^•^'^'^’^'C^*q§*T|-5r | 

$wsqvf^§q-?Tc-i ^^r^oi-g’^ar?Tc^*q<^* 
awq| ^q^ , ca^'5«r§5ffl|-c*^'c\§ari^?i*q| ^»r 

af3*?q 
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Vol. Ill, No. 5.] The Paladins of the Kesar-saga* 

[JT.&] 

qCttjCSrl^q*. | 

f 

I gc-geq* 

S5 \5 \9 

p^c-qjw^5'§ q ’ 

OTj-arpj^q^-q^'Oj'^c;^ | ^|pq^SI5<V 

>o >o 

S9 

N0 >0 >0 

ar^-i^q | |c'gqi*§j^'g^q^-(q*^'g*q^^«^'% 

sp >o. >p 

i^-ysrq^ | q*fi*g?rawq | r<^*n|^pT|$|Vj*’ 

\P 

qf ^'^•^•Hffq'^'qc-si^'q^c^'i^'q j sprg^Sr 
st5«i i 

gorg«! ^’$*5*^’I 

Efjr^SVTq | q*^'$£^q*fl* 

jwrgpars’^if eprgvr 

^rar*ppr$?rai| t 

$WC’qr^q|^-^trp^arwra^9}-q j 

qtjrf crpr arg*£^ orfjq^-$pr«$r q3F^*s* a^* 

4^1 q^q r ^ ( ^|^*3MTnrfl«^| ^'§'3° rq ’F^ I 
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I sflsraj£*r^q£df 
ci*rq^re|-*IC| ^Hfqpll^T^fi^qgq^rife^* 
5 ^‘4 q 1! *tf^w*iwg*rorik«| w?r0?roi| % 
Hr^'ipr^-s^forqgsr^^ \ 

3*\9T«i| ^csr^J^rawqi g-^rSpr 

J-ar^^flfapJiriuii q$fq*r 

s? 

cqc$*fl\q*^’i^*^r5**rq | ^jpraiGirgtrqgpr 
^q*rfjfrgtrf , g^ , ?fc , q! o|c^a;q^q’fpgsr|^c* 

| 3aj-Hf^c^%q3for*r 

s» 

^wi rs^Wwjj 

>o 

qgw&g-JrS*,'ci5;sr|3^-5-4fr?ifc| g-srgc3sr2fgg- 
^yg-srjoric'i fFm^^ITTCKTfr^ 

S3 No 

GprSfc | |c-gq|^^w^^^ass«Wfl^r^3f 

agc»r%s^%3-fip>RC‘iig«n< I 
^%a l gqra|?|-^-^oi'orajgc»r^| | 

S9 N* 

a^%9i^%5-^piy-q R j»ro)| 
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Yol. Ill, No. 5.] The Paladins of the Kesar-saga. 

^•qsrjsrsf'^garflT^gCTT^l f 

vo 

^igc^^w^^^^-yfr^c-sTj^srai | 

NP ~ VP 

3^-rac'sf 5 ® ■cgarar^gcfT'^l | 

' vp 

«jgc«r3 q rw^rs^' 1 TFW®*! 

N? VP 

&aprdfar% '^•sgararqgBir^i j 

VP 

<W*r^*T1 

N> V 

^^•^^•^oreq^jgc^r^q] | 

S9 

NO VP 

vp 

a k jqc9i , ^sT|-«^q]'ac;9r^'«i|^c:'ST|^*q | 

vp VP 

VP VP 

VO 

c^gcw^if | 

'>0 ' 

^^•5rfc^-^q^igC«r^|*T| I 

VP 

c \I9^’^ s TW s, T! zr ^W' tT l^^l 

VP NS 

VP 
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f 8 V r 9’ 

gc^qo^^T^j 

NJ> 

^q^-q^-q^l 

mc^c^5^q]*q^-^ ] 

^CT[ gpr q- 0or (q«r q*^’ % y f[C Sjp*; ar £p’ 

^qj-a^qcsrq^y^ 0arg^| ^*rqy% 

Icq^gpr^wi-^i 

0or^|ar^q^(q^| 

^fjcq-^qwsr^* 1 | 

gorfgw^«iw*r^« | 

1 0^^^'5^*^T r %5 q rH 

q*p 5 Tq| q*fi*^*fc| 
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Vol. Ill, No. 5.] The Paladins of the Kesar-saga, 

[•WO 

3fcgq-nrq£jq-q j XT *r?pnr«Tjr : hm I 1 

NO 

^SPrfil j-^rflfarZr^g-^-ppK* 

! V^c*^q^rq-|q*l^-c^-g^r5- 

VWM ^?T00q-*rg=r|-wrq| .qq’mj^* 

no so 

^p^-sfqy^-i^qfi^^r] I 0c;-q^q|*arqej|-5r?rc:^5r»r 

no 

I 00q-«c:^'sq’qwqcq-ygf 

\9 NJ 

|or5iqfmq'^c:^ | 

IJ^^q'Sq^q-q-^’CI I 

9 £ T^S E T^' q §’^%^ 1 

(sprq^sr^psrq^-qj 

l^^'S^-cr^’SC'q | 

\> 

5*5’ q l^’S’ u ^ 5 Tc^c:'q'q^'q j 

*c*«nc'Hr^c: ! 

c^et|-3^q-q| «PC ; ^^| icq^-arn- 

NO NO 

qj^$*^qjg«rq I ft'a|-eK'*I'q’q'3ia|-^*o l ^4 c Tq| 
Icg^SprsD-^n 

\3 NO 
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S8 

f | 

^[Swr^i gw<?|*rqi q^xr^qprqqfsr 

S3 S9 

3w*ii S=-g^prar?hi 

S3 S3 

^C^qa s W , ar^-'^]'q«5tT|’^^ | 
^0|-cr|*5j*^^qyy^|'aj j 

WESJJ | ] 

>• NP 1 

BTi*» | | 

sp >» 

^•<^y^-$^Tarq-q<ff 3Jaj | 
^^srSjsTTJrt'oi | 
wrtfif | 

g*Hi| qtf**$*tc^T«wq^^i 

§pp]-q*^=i[aTE-f2j | 
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Jtf.s.] 

v> 

t?TE*I| ^q^c^c^-sf^piyffojj 
g*q|Sf| lh: , q5*q^'^-(q , iqC'l|C-^P] , q«5Pf^| 

S 0 

^p|'p|*^p|-yTg-ai | 

wi*! I I 

>o 

sf=T|*! 1 qr^-q^-BTE-orcMC-liC'lETl-q^tli^ I 

>9 S 3 

^drq-5}g?rq^^?r^flrq^pp^^ | 

■S 9 "O 

|UC'q^P]'«3j*?f ^ppj-qp]-51-ar^fc J 

^gP|-awq | P^^^^-pc-ar^Pj^ria)* 

gc-cft’srg^wsri 
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psqp-apsrsjrq i 

V® X® X® 

*C'^-^c-^-g'q]C-|arar f 

V 

^q]'3Wq| pC’§j^@'?r«^*^-rT|'^C^| 3ft’ 

y q ® 5rq 3r§ q r^5^Fi 

wwil ^c-|ar^g?r?r| 

V ' v 

p^ETj-sipj-^r^’W^^rc | ^orsjc^-sfgrq'orlq- 

3fc| 

^•jgwrapi ^or^c^-ifroj^q-i^y 

pyqywrST | §w^c'^g|*^fj j 

<o x® 

TT^q’q^'c-ar^'SfSr^ | 
^?rq-^-q^'C-(q^- r Tp^ , Sr | 
TT^^c^^q-^f^-y'gc-flr i 

X® 

p-^^q-^rgc-fq | 

<x 

c^crq|5^^(§c^^'q^^^sr | 
^qfa^-y^i Ttrg^wrq) T'rqpq-ar?jc* 
^s^fwc'Ytqc-gircirqwji ^-^'q^^qf^cw 

4 N® 

Icgqf^q^^af^r^i pq*p^qpw]* 
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Vol. Ill, No. 5.] The Paladins of the Kesar-saga. 

N9 

*1^^ | prc-^i c^^c-ar^ 

gqt^l gsrq^ cprsp-qs 7 qq-q-S^ | i^gf^’sw&r 
srawSfj 

TO^'S'£c*«'^'SF]*r»wj | 

*c-^ar^q^a|-qpa^ | 

^\=p]*3Wq | ^W^q^pq^qpcT'T^ | f*£' 
^•^Irq-^q^y^-l^'awq | psrc-s^ia^qc* 
q**1 ^•^•cf'q’ic’q^x^T^c'si^i ^wic-sr 

NO < 

<W*r?T| gr 

NO NO 

gg^O^'q^ | p^p-q'iq-^-q-^-p^^rq I 

i ^gp- 

NO 

ap^jWc-q i 

NO ^ *V-^ 

c^gsrqi ^ag-gorq-p-wor^pi ^Xp-sg-nrr^i 

NO ^ ^ NO 

^q^-or|c-53orarfi^q*cr?rc*§j ^qorSfw^Sj-^ 
g^iW^’f^P’cpwSr | 
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gc^*0ar2F?j^arBr^| 

* S 9 

w^rpsr&ij wcrtf^ f 
IcWs-apiy^i 

V 9 SP 

\s s» 

sprg’jarw'fp'traii 
^gsfsargw^^^ni I 
^sj|*3**rq I <£’sr 

=TjSH]'=T]^rar§p^! ^a^q^c’ 

^^•Bfp-^ciirorfaj | 

gt;*3j*gor2f^W^| 

VP 

* 



■ Vol. Ill, No. 5.] The Paladins of the Ketar-saga. 'M3 

[N.8.-] 

>D N® 

^q^gcq^’t^S^ 1 

^fiwq | «V«pX|^ 

*r$wjl ^^9wiT3for3^«| 
t’SSrik^a^Rfe'w | 3fSc^tryq^'ow^^pfq^f 

N 9 

tar^gor^c; | 

N 9 ’71 

8%"^ i 

N» 

g-q^t^-^ror^'-oJi • 

xi 

?-q : g^»f£^'irar‘ipia|'Sr I 

? a rv^wTTSSfP r ^i 

l 

*Ffi‘ 'W^^^’SfeST' 1 

^qfS^STqj q^jQc^qar^W^^C'^* 

SO 

Oflq-q^j-q | ^qarST^^’^S^^^rf! 

fwj-cfaj^fc’q^ | 

w^c<^rgq*rq | ^*5^ ,fl * e T or ^l’^^' 
q-qSPffj q^Tar^-q^cw?r^r«fe| ^aj*W 

»Hj^r^q*pr?fi v^xm$fcpFf*ppf 
1 ># >i 
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314 

S9 ’O 

orspp^-^q-w: | ^qar^w^%rg[^'^«r?r | 

* "Np 

\9 

V 9 

C^^*q'^-K=rf aj-^’^gc'nT | 

*’?f sjc-^q-*^%sr 1 

|-£f ^Sjsrq-^ | 

VP 

vp 

wiprSfcTf ^rpt^w^c’ 5^1 ^'ga^-fr 
yior«riar^iir^ | qgarSwor^ffyfapi | ^qorsTc^r 

^^•qjc-srjj'sfqc-q?! | ^4q]-q-q^-c\0or^I | 

VP 

s^Q^-q*^’J^-§jwr|Ta,^y^' | rars^V 

vp * ! 

5ppTB®^51 ' ^'^srfrp 

q^’^j 

VP 

. 3'gp'^jf 

?f^(qsTpr^-^-q-qEr| j ^*CT^1| 
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t-n.s.] 

^•|=T|*3^-SJ | ar*fc I 

^^ar^c*gqf4j^-^qc^”S5c:’^ | ^qarq^w 
^roi^l §pq7^p%^qgq-^ | ^P| 

^■^^arar^'q | ’^[gpr^g'^r 

^7*7*4^ 1 

'**’ >o ^ 

4 **|| pc-^-wq'iq^l^rq | ifr^ETa^fciwqf 
vr*w| TT 0770 iq*Hr^g*^ 7 q'»i^rsf?ic| wrpor 
awcrtffoj | 0far^^ , 2T^'fp{(ar 

Sjaj| wawsij ^qq-qyf^ra^'g^-^^qq-yfa,- 
^C-q’q-^q^’l*^] ^jWgfV^SK] yprif^ 
vr^ni flprg'gpwi p^c^g-apf 

Jiprg-Sibw | flFTF&r^qni^aji 

pc'7§'! »r*tor 

• ^ 

«J?rql 7377*^1 

SSpf^awqj pHj$lJ Q-S^fpq’^qj jjpq^' 
0orHr^C'sr«^-q*,-q-5-qc?rq^^ I tqe^&j-ar^ar 
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Hfqyyq-sg<q-Hfqy s^ar^iwq*! | «T&r^spr 
£f^^O|^yyqy^q£^y a^*q f 
Hfaj ^^orgjrlfq^-ai-gc-^^f g^n^^-g* 
^•(Sj^l^-q-q^-orli'q^rri^^rq | jgqws^n i 
^^•»if|§=rrg^^l qq|-sror^c^^| ^aprlf^- 
$^Hfawfopwarifc , ^| gar 

Hr 0} I c^^-cj’arg'^Bfq^-6Tj^*crqy5f^T|'q|sr^* 
5jyq| p ; garqj^-|q]^3^-^^|| ^C^l^’ar 
5I^5rargc*^ql5i’Hf^^ai-^*q | garq-yc*<]yikyq*sr 
^C-jr^-^gari^-^yq-g^ wqs 7 ^ | ifr^C’gpC 
qW^g^C^y^^pysrq*! | *fp^-garHrg- 
i^yq-q^^wq-prq-arqgq j gcq^yqfgap j 
wy«W ^•gorg'^qar^’^*^ci|- ^c*5i*g* 

q%q5^| ^g-^rlj-^-q-cri^’l^rgfiqyq^cr^ | 
^•yg^Sfaj ^apC^^F | ^qar^WfTf^* 
'Tfar|?r|c’Ypc'?^r?f! ^y^qar^w^r^* 

NP 

yqa|^-*cs£p?r«%8f | 
gorg-gcwySary^ST | 
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[N.S.] 

Sjpf| 

VP 

j 

^T^S^Il 5'^cia,*«^C^q^'?Tc;j yqor 

NS 

^rsf^*q^arljar^ | s^^’^teyjjjwil pc^c^c* 
$ryar^y?fc; | -^a^gorq^ 

\p 

Ygwcij ^5)-|-q^c^^qt;-cf5q'q^| cF’qtfy 
0T«-5i'§q-^| •VT^’g’^’f=T^! yjpsrareT 

f ^arg^q'w 

•\3 N? 

^•^•qj^yyc^qarsf«} J 

q^’0*q^yq , »IC^'T|'C\^ | 
(^S-g-orwi^^^ | 

VP N5 

VP 

^•jprsr^ar^^l 

^■or|5r^^| 

gwgw^aTwrsii ^^w^«r4i^?in^ , 'i|*| 

g-srS^^W^ii 
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or*r*i^ror*|Wj \ 
jq $Tc | 

^arq^jrar^-^-qq] | 

1 ns 

^4^’4^’»r3CT^*a^*i®r | 

(q-tqC*^r§aj'^q*^C^’?rc | 

S 5 

W^C I W=T[^qq'aj*ET|^!^’^c:'g]*^El|- 

VS 

^Mi| 

3f5f<5I^5?g^qarsr^ I 
f^-^arar^*^q|j 

NO 

q^-q^’0-q^5F]-aj^fr|-^tT| | 

^^v^^’Tvy'i i" 

N» sp VS 

|*q^Cy«-q-^c:^VT]^q| | 

NO 

rF^q-^^qq-^g^ 

FF^rfi g<q-g%^-§*r 
rqc^rarq^-g^j ^^q|yr^*^=rpryj;| *pr 
»jp^^«r^ r ^5j*sfj^r*-^*5}^-^f pc'5j?rgq'sip^^- 

1 NO 

l^qnjorq^j ^c^yq-gci ^qc^q-^^qSj'or 
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@c| 1 uTsrg^^y^’orgci 

a^fcrfci agor|&|^£i3j-orgfc| grff^- 
SfoJT^l '■fr'" I | I ,'«cfrq^35forgi| gjrfj-g-«^ 
fcifc] r^g-m-ay^cSj-orgci gsi^fcrgti 

ss V 

§q^q3j^y^q-|c| ^ycj-gc| 8^npfor 

^cjaf cqgfc | siq^-q^^crgci 

^aprgcj 


S 3 

ifc| q-Sf I l^qSj*q«*rq^§ 

uEJc-^qj-q^gworqgq^ | 

NO 

NO t 


^Fn^F\ &*$' 

jjar« w 11 




40 * The Paladins of the Kesar-saga: A Collection of 
Sagas from Lower Ladakh. Tale No. IV. 

By A. H. Francke. 


THE TALE OF GONGMA BUTHSA’S BOY AND 
rGYALSA dKARPO. 

Abb i racy of Contents. 

Old Kesar went to a hermitage and left the government to 
his son rOyaUa dKarpo. The latter had a difference with his wife 
Shel Idang lhamo. To find out who was wrong, Kesar sent two 
storks to watch the couple. The latter heard Shel Idang lhamo 
abuse the family of Kesar by calling them ‘ descendants of a smith*. 1 
When they brought this news to Kesar, Shel Idang lhamo was 
turned out of the castle and Agu Khrai mgo khrai thung , who wished 
to mend his bad repute by a good deed, was sent to the hermit 
rTse dgu to ask him from whence to get another wife for rQyalsa 
dKarpo. The hermit answered that a suitable princess could be 
obtained from Ljang, which country is situated on the frontier 
between sun and moon, and advised the Agu to circumambulate 
round mDd dpon yongma's stftpa, until a lizard would appear* and 
nod with the head. This he might take as an assurance that his 
sin in killing the Agu was forgiven. When the hermit’s answer was 
brought to gLing , rOyaha dKarpo and the Agus started for Ljang . 

InDfi dpon gongma*8 son, called Oongma huthsa , wished to 
accompany the heroes and went first of all to find his horse called 
rKyang Khra melong. He found it in a valley and recognized it 
by a flame which proceeded from its forehead. It refused to come, 
until he threw stones at it with a miraculous sling. He threw 
three stones at a time. The first broke the horn of the wild yak 
Ourulugn to pieces, the second killed the mother mare and the 
third made a hole in the foal’s ear. 

After a feast had beengiven, the boy, riding on rKyang Khra 
melon g t followed rQyalsa dKarpo and the Ague, he himself riding 
in the sky. The first who saw him come was Agn Miggt rah lha , 
but Agu dPalle would not believe until the boy arrived. The boy 
had at once a difference with Agu dPalle , but the two combatants 
were separated by rQyalsa dKarpo. Soon king Lho krdb arrived on 
his way to Ljang , as he also wished to gain the v princess of that 
country. He had two heroes with him ; one’s name was Mi dbang 
ral chen and the other’s Mi dbang ral chung . The latter was sent 
first to fight against the men of gLing. He was opposed by 


i Compare “ A Lower Ladakhi Version of the Kesar Saga,” Tale No. I. 
The present tale proves beyond doubt that foie father bKrashis and smith 
bKrashia are identical. 
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Uongma huthsa ; bat the boy was hit twice by Mi dhang rat chung's 
spear, first in the head and then in the breast. He was healed 
by Ane hKur dmanmo who extracted the spear. Then he prayed 
to his father mDd dpon gongma and received from him good 
advice, in particular, which arrows to use. With these arrows he 
killed Mi dhang ral chung . In consequence of this defeat, king 
Lho krab with his followers went off to his own country. 

To conquer Ljang , however, the assistance of the female Agu 
was necessary, and Agu dPalle was despatched to fetch her. He 
found her sporting in dPal yul (Nepal) together with a friend. 
After some trouble he persuaded her to come. Two yaks, mother 
and daughter, who offered themselves as food to the ladies, were 
advised to go to dPalmoi astag's valley in the North-West, as they 
would be safest in that valley. 

The army of gLing went before the castle of Ljang , but could 
not induce the men of Ljang to fight. Therefore ml)& dpon gong- 
ma's son, who is suddenly called rNa jyu ma rtsal, went off to find a 
means. He discovered a girl crying in a hut below the castle of 
Ljang and asked her why she cried. She said, the reason was 
that both her husbands bLonpo mig dmar and Mi dhang ral 
chung had been killed by men of gLing, She added that it would 
be possible to induce the men of Ljang to fight, if the servant-girl 
who carried the water to the castle was killed. In acknowledg¬ 
ment of this good advice rNa jyu ma rtsal in a miraculous way 
caused the girl to be re-united with bLonpo mig dmar in a castle 
on a far-off plain. 

When in the morning the water-carrying girl came (apparent¬ 
ly from the castle of Ljang , the passage is not quite clear), the boy 
killed the girl. The people of Ljang came in search of the mur¬ 
derer and the boy betrayed himself by showing the jewel which 
he had taken from the girl He was thrown into prison. Once 
three fishes which had been offered to the king, laughed ; and the 
boy pretended to know the reason why. He said the fishes had 
laughed because the queen was in secret union with the king of 
the NAgas. When this was found out to be untrue the boy 
was condemned to death. Then the men of ljang could not agree 
with regard to the kind of death. Therefore the boy proposed to 
them to fetter him and burn hjm alive. 

Whilst preparations for the execution were made, the men of 
gLing became troubled where mJ)& dpon gongma'8 son remained, 
and, to find him, sent his younger brother 1 who took the shape 
of a crow. When mLd dpon gongma*8 son in his fettered condition 
saw his younger brother, he asked him to tell Ane bkur dmanmo 
to send his horse. The horse arrived and remained unseen to 
the men of Ljang, Suddenly the boy mounted it and killed many 
men of Ljang. Then he returned to the army of gLing and 
admonished it to advance. 

The daughter of the king of Ljang , who was married to the 
king of Lho krab % advised her father to use the power of the jewel 


1 Apparently, the passage is not qaite clear. 
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Tom Ijag , by which everybody could be kept motionless in that 
very place and position, which he just occupied. Thus the whole 
army of gLing was kept bound by unseen fetters. Agu Khrai mgo 
khrai thung was accidentally away, and, therefore, escaped the 
magic spell. By stealing lie provided food for his fettered com¬ 
panions and kept them alive by feeding them in their helpless 
positions. Then he took the shape of a cat and went into a mouse¬ 
hole, where he found the mice celebrating the wedding of their 
king. He seized the king and minister and was attacked by all 
the mice who ate his flesh. But although nothing but bone re¬ 
mained he did not release his captives, till the mice restored his 
flesh and promised to Bteal the jewel Tom Ijag . Thus the whole 
army of gLing was delivered. On their way back to gLing , mDft 
dpon's son said he would go to Lho krab and fetch the princess 
He placed a firebrand in the tail of a fox and threw the fox into 
the Lho krab castle, which consisted of sealing wax and melted. 
Thus the princess of Ljang was gained and united with rQyaha 
dKarpo. 

At the celebration of the wedding the princess' food was 
restored in a miraculous way, whilst the prince’B was not. Kesar 
took this is as proof that the girl was of better character than his 
son, became angry and left the couple alone in the wilderness. 
Then the two separated, the girl going back to Ljang and the boy 
to gLing . But as the latter did not cease to deplore the loss of his 
new bride, he was once more allowed to go and fetch her. He 
took service in the Ljang castle; but whatever work he did, as 
cow-herd, dog-herd, etc., it was accompanied by much blessing 
Once he saw in a picture of a miraculous mchod rten , how much 
he was missed by the people of gLing , and the couple decided to 
run away. Thiough a spell he caused the treasures of Ljang to 
adhere to his body and carried them off. The couple was followed 
by the army of Ljang , but r Gy aha dkarpo beat them and made 
a pond of blood which he surrounded with a wall of bones. Then 
a crow was sent to gLing to give news of the arrival of the couple 
and a great wedding was celebrated. 


Vocabulary and Notes. 


| yon chags t water-offering. 

| ma phang , name of a lake. 

| - 8a 7na ^ ra 9f neither earth nor stone. “ 
Srsrqcj mi ma bong , neither man nor donkey. 

^| ^hrung khrung dkarmo , stork. 
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^•^j| eke 8e (perhaps che sat ?), high nobility. 

gjqpjqj | d 9 u na 9> very hlack. 

C^CTjq^! | *agrub chu , a well which is not dug. 

Q^'-^C*«£K I $ad * ™ n 9 sked ^ on that very same date (after a year 
'« * * * or more). 

| 8ru b harvest festival. 

J dhar chang, a kind of beer. 

jEj’0’5Jdf | kkrt r 9y a wthso, the ocean 

| tyang yul , name of a mythological country. 

HTf b an 9 8 sidam rgyalpo , name of the king of 
» ' that country. 

f h'angs sa yyui cho ron mo , name of the 
g I s ® ' ' ' princess of Ljany. 

| smigs ma, the same as sminma, eyebrow. 

| r 9V an 9 phy a y phulcas, circumambulate in the 

I rk V an 9 kkra mdongy ‘ the piebald kiang with the 
W H ' mirror/ name of the horse of mDfi dpon gongma** 

boy. 

98W | sem *» the mane of a horse. 
me Iceb , flame. 

^4^2^ | snyan dar , dag of a mchod rten. 

| curuluguy name of a Yak. 

N* 

q" j pay quite by itself, has the meaning of * portion/ 

1 ^-q | Idadpay the same as gladpa , brain. 

| bugang, the same as bigangy hole. 
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F q ! khaba or kha , mouth of a bottle. 

i<aia miygi rab la [or lha ], name of an ago. 

kalror , a little piece of butter, is often spelled dkar rhyor . 

rimcas , be hungry (respectful) ; bragca* (classical 
' * abregpa ), cut off. 

jiCT i in this connection the hair of a horse which is fastened 

^ * ' to the helmet. 

3pr#l rgongs rUa, classical gongba , collar. 

I rgyalbu shel dkar , prince ‘White Crystal/ 
J ^ ■ ill name of the prince of gLiny. 

gpyjCJ I Iho krab , perhaps grZo Zcra6 or bto krab , the name of a 
v *H I country and its king. 

i m dbang ral chen , commander * Large Locks/ 

> * a name of one of king Lho krab's heroes. 

Sr^aC’^sGT/RC 1 dbang ral chung, commander 4 Small Locks/ 

' ^ * a name of one of king Lho krab \ heroes 

1 Idarcas , break to small pieces. • 

rgya dar tse (or rise), name o r \ village. 

jrq^'KXm^ t dung ri dar dkar , 4 mountain of shell, white ice/ 
^ 1*1' name of Agu dPalle's horse. 

I na 9 ^ ra r * n 9* ‘black-spotted, long-lasting 

l IH 3] I lungs/ name of dPalmoi astag's horse. 

j Ija mag , a kind of grass, 
j * phong , the same as phabong 1 rock. 

*ii riga , perhaps rikha, mountain. 

J 9 amca8 > oat (of flour, sand, etc.). 

| 'abub chu , tossing wrfves. 

| mdd robe, list of the arrows. 
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J yzhu rafo, list of the bows. 

NP 

J myungcas^ related to myongba , taste. 

| Khr* 1 m *9 yangthan , name of a female hero. 

| ^ 80n c ^ a » ai , ni our - 

^ | rtsara, the same as rtad ycod, research, examination. 

F«i| mgoba , roast (parch) grain, 
gj j slu, joint [of meat]. 

VP 

| 8pra8 , a kind of tent. 

| me ngan 9 sorrow, lit. 1 bad fire ’ 

Jf ! rna yy u rna vfraZ, occurs here suddenly as a name 

i i ° ' of mDfl dpon gongma's boy. 

1 88 ^ un 9 caSl k° w l- 

ri^raaj! ngai sus zen , who of my [men] will eat it P 
§^fWjK| blonpo mig dinar , minister 1 Bed Eye/ a name. 
Sfj*3^ | gozom , decayed, withered. 
jqC’^f | khong bus , by one of them. 

| shat rjag , anger. 

^qjry|^$j | sprugr ytam, back-biting. 

qgo|*%f(| oijfoi pro*, clever in noiselessly approaching the- 
^ ** ' enemy. 

m^a Zo xema, at the time of harvest. 

Snail tom Jfag, said to be a stone which possesses the pbwer to* 
' 5 *• fetter all men. 
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J zuncatt i follow secretly. 
dong srin , flour-worm. 

q^qrgar^l pi dbang rgyal chen , name of the mouse king. 

I 8 ^ hhrai thung , said to mean * the poor 
i HH I Khrai thung' 

J s ^ u r * 8es ’ ^ aTll5e (respectful) 

| me to , torch. 

3^*3^ | brang rgyas , a kind of mcW rten 
| Iduru , pot. 

J ^ igramcas , the same as * agremspa, distribute 
| ca5 > ^e same aR bgodpa, distribute. 

| sa thag ma chodpa, not getting any farther. 
QfJfTW | ^ 8am 8a ' t ^ ie P* 8 ' 00 w kich a man is thinking of. 
33j*£^Gjj | zm thsir Inga, five meals. 

| thimca8 t here in the sense of ‘ attach to/ 
khyad nor , riches of many kinds. 

J shangpo, clever. 

2fjr*^jS*xrr | grodpai vrid, ‘power of the stomach'; it means 
-I ' ^ ~ ' * although food is not taken, hunger is not felt.’ 

| donas, the same as debonas, then, 
g | rdza , here in the sense of * wall/ 
gjafgq J grolmo, the same as rolmo, musical instrument. 


it means 
not felt/ 
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aprSUPW^' 

NS 

^•aj?T0iarg*gor^c| 

1 qqj^sr 

4^ cr §C' c$'*•^qcy R- eft ;’ q ■ q*^pr* q'■ $q ■ yt^’• qq f 

^•cr**I*35rq|t;^'^'cfaj’^-qy ^ | ^r^C^q- 

| %<3W?rs’**^^^’qc;-Qr^ 

q**|^3Sr?fc*^ 1 I 

tfrsro^* 

N? >S 

jror^erar^-y j 

M ^ 

^^^qqv^-q^-q | 

ifrsra^^^-^’q'^^q j 
>» >* 

^•q-^sTr^Cg^'^-q*^^^ | 

|5^^^^-^wpq^*cr»iaj | 

W^Ejq-^rg-afq-q^c^q-q^-ylc^ | 

^afq-^^qx^eTi^sr^YB’^! 

^•Jfg-« : cfC51fK'^i^q| 
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rN,s\] 

s» 

»r^«w«r3f | 

^fa^f FF§^i%^|p^p^*2fc*j | pw 

^•sj'^^w^war^'cn nte&r3ui| 

S 9 V N 9 ' 

pc-qp-Sftyfqx^jq 1 qp-sfq^-cr^ 1 ^ qu worg-gc* 

igcyj| S’^ VT rf s rg'^' 
F e r ^ccrc^ , c\^' i i^'i^'yci | 7^'?r j g^^rrffic* 

f ^'4=f]*2f§^'ojFe^- 
$'3fa0^F**9* r ^' j «p^-g-p-^i*ar^yr|*<ar^’0'g*i|* 
^•qir-r-?i ^q§arq-*a^qij. gargvrg'qptnr 

NP > *P 

^w?F | 

aTlFT^'^&roj^^f | 
^orgic-^-wi-q^q|-ar^*5r i 

W&3 E T WW 55 ' I 

1 

sjc^csr^or^c'^qj-^ororj 

«C NS 

^•yraMrqi FFaiFF^i •q^sra^tfipfr 
l^prif| 
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Srffljqfi^w^ar | 

s» 

SPj^-ci’^’^C'arqnj-^ri^-'s^Sr I 

mseTj-^j-^CnrSpi'qjSC^'^S^^ | 
g^-lc-cnj^spi^-qg^^^q | 

q^q^g’ifrsrgq'^^’or^^ckrqai | 
3 iTO'ff ar f z, l’^ 5r 3 or ^I 

g^^§ , q«5c*a^r^^ , sr| 
5cr^rq^^§-qqp^[«r j 
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wroi : f^3f j 

I 

NO NO 

^vg’^•c-Q^*Ti'^'^or^qpi | 

>0 NO SP N9 \J 

^•^'C'q-^q , 5£T]’5r^|-Sr | 
-^wg-^qor^lS;*^^^ \ 

' : NO NO 

^•f\trcrar§q^qpr2^f Ife | 

^?rc-^*^oror?jc'^ j 

NO 

NO 

^piT^-cgoparlffrqdfoj | 

^•eil^-^-^cq q'S;-^q-5r^q|*'Sri| 
-^•^W^-si^'or^^rSr | 

' NO NO 

rr^-gq-H^ i 

i 

^•^•sr^ar^-^^i-^arflTi ■ 

NO NO 

^Fj5w«l| IT<pjifc*if ^jgcgc.-^-^- 

e ^§ar^fe* 

^*tWgf?fc | T I^y^|c;‘q^p^C»|*sp^*q^ 
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xa> S3 

IFF^qfi^-sjj nfworif 

^ V S3 S3 S3 

3° r g'^' s # , 'W f TW-0w|-o,^| 
gr^q-qra^^q-qW5f | 

S3 S3 

f^'^^T’^ q T ar '! 

Wq-r^C’ar»iC’C!nf[5rq0'ayi-pt?rq^ | 

S3 \5 

S3 

^q^C^sf^q^qy^q-^’q | 

^=^-0qq-|5=^ri^q-qq-q J 

S3 

g^-q^'Hrq’J^-^q^^’qq'q | 

^ S3 

^•^q^'qq-q | 

S3 

^0-iqq-q-qC] 0q-g*|q-q0-|*3E^^^ | e“’T 
/jq'gic^-sfqpq-^^q-qcq'q | |cqpqq*g*q5fq-qc^|' 
^qo y -2} r ^C-q-q'^’qi5C^q'q|r^^c:'q’q^'T|q-«q , (Sj'^| 
^cw^C'gq-qet^q j q-q-gir^j-^’q-^sq-q’ 

S3 S3 

^-^•iqq'q | ^-q-^^qq-qq-q^^q'^-g-q^-qcii* 

^5f^| g^waw* 

q^-q*lj ^•q5j*^-q-(g^'^q^*q r ^c:'qq-^wr 
qyr^Sf^qqj p*r^qq i *^CT8Tq'(^-q| q'q'q’J&T 
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arrlajj *$*r3fgprg^’ 

^ppk’qi w^rwk 
nr?fc*aw«ij i 

S3 

q|^’q*£T|^g-^*|q?fq^C'^ | 
^’^•g^^rq^'oT | 

^ >o 

'sp 

|rg^-0arcroj^=r]^'q^^wi'3warj 

>s5 

gc-g^qq’^^C-q-aj-p^-^^C^rar ] 

ifpgarsjjUrd^' 1r ^r^gr^fBT'j 
sf^q-qgc’f'lr^^l’Sr | 

f^q-qgrf f *!Vj=rf : ^-of I 
^Tawrqq £iwgfa^**^*r?j'| 
|c-§j-^-^r*^rof^^c | 
wST | 

«^r X- ^qp^-Sf f 

^argic^-ifgnr^^af | 

pgc*q^^q^qe^(^^ I 
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Jnja^gorar^sr \ 
rttir^srST | 

^fsawrq-w; i wow-5|' 

-fciprprci! ?^^-5j-3^apar^-^| sfq^Krqj 
|C^^c|c'53oj-0*qWfc^r^si-^arer 0 ! i §Srfc* 

j isr^rj-arqc-^-ijwgf 

s» 

SK^i 

gp^q^W^q^ | 

1 

v* 1 

^-q-iq-^-^T-I^arST I 
w^sq-^rET^v^’oT | 

>0 NO 

’ s» 

Icsrq-^-^arsT^-g-^^^ejfSr | 

S3 

f C'?r c ^^^*q^'i|'^ E q-Sr | 

X. S3 

pq]^-ri]^-qq^^qp^^q|^^q|'ar | 
^•q^C-or^qpj'^^rri-ar | 
^qarq-qy^i'q^-^ari . 

N» 

^q'^q^-q^-^)-OT|^qj*Sr | 
«^q-qq|wrq-^si*^^yi | 
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crg*;ik | 

^Fr3wsrw:| 

s» 

>? 'O 

Sr w^q^-groS-w, | 

N9 N9 

N? 

^•c^roj^sqi^r^qi-^aT | 

Sf^q*q^*sf 5pf^q*8r | 

>o >9 \a 

gcSf^-wi-'proi^ | 

S9 

^nqjf^rffcSf | 

^•«rq^-3wrl^-or | 
^c^qg'asrgoi'Sfi 
^c-^0'^oroic«r^q|-^cr5af^'| 

^ ^ k 
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^a»r5w«rw: I ^-j|9f^c-|c*5ip^%^'or 

N? 

gWT^^W | 0C^'d0’^C^^gaj-?rc-q^ f 

^ q^c* ^*§- w\- q- oicsi • ir§j- @py 5 c ^ 

q&remz | pSc^prorSwi | p«rw^ 
Sic| Irci^q^-^^-^-si^-arqjgq'li SjwS’ik' 

R|q^C^jqc^q^-*fc;} ^*rgpqc^sp] Cf|T^! 

N9 

q^-g-^-sj-orf^-c^i gc*qr^qprf?r^| #<§’ 
1 gc-qq'^-Q}*|^r^*sipi^0^s|q|-q^' 

35c | ^^c , si , g^^-|c-^or§ei]^'ar?rc'si9i| <*Fl*q^j'tf 

s» 

ajsr^arjftry^ i ^^q[<gc^§**cfrf5^c^ | gorg^T 
*c^q p-^^j ajc**rg , a5| 

| ^qarq-i^-^c'^SWlTc'q^ f 

w i S c w° r ^ , ^ 3 r 

S3 

9 , 9 , ^3P’5 8 rJfT 8 K e w! F 

N9 >? 

$*T*f| 2fafq^C*0^%^=T]-qK’4ci| I ™fc*j^*|C 

si S3 >J 

*rfyj| 1 ^^'5' 

^•^•qgcrw: | sfq|-3*»[Sj*ri**rq| rarffraf 

N9 St S0 » 
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[*.&] 

apq^-di^B^-^Cirq I ^\^'5pa^q3j-§- 
i ^^orS^-wsrqgfircr^^r 

V# >0 N9 

3**^»|| S*-g^|*^^§fnrq^«rci| 

S9 S5 No V \5 NO 

i»W| qy^qj \ jj^r^'si^-^’sr 


igq*q| ^^gtfdfiworlfc ] 

»TlffqTarlfe5wq| ^^’g-g-sTl'or^cqc^J w$\* 


s^or^c^awqi t?rsr<q ] 

s® 

srgvfawp^ | |c-^arar^arg , or5i^5r^§w?rc:- 

\j \5 

3**c^q| I par^V^'srq^C! c-5|^-^*qy^* 
^'qf^c-^pr^-tqc-^ | 

NP \3 S3 \5 

3w*i| #r*f gffrw 

zrtqq^qcqs^'^Tc'^'^’q^^i^’q | g-qp^qc 

rx \5 'o 

qlF^&pWI! wwiwi jg^C-qj-S^Q^qjf 
*r^l ^c^tg^?Trf'»i^q3j , ^@c’^ | q*q*[ 


«iprorlitfflgr^| (^•^5S Q r<q*?5c:^gc^| eyxr 
^W-onNTJf^qgb^S^fl | jqjwa^-&^iw«!| 

! \j§cy 

p Sj-^arqwq^-i^'q ] ^^^-^proTilpg^* 
^•a^'5^^qf0arg-^^7^-gfrq^*^5 j ^-q 7 sjq* 
^•^•q-jg^ra^ | ^•§ 7 ^c-^iSjc'^’f:^*5p \ 

^*5* , rar?fc*i^«rq| 

^ \9 V s» 
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' \5 NO 

gwwwn prror|*gj*nr 

S**J^3fqwt| jywfcr 

NO NO 

NO 

«w| 

NO 

irs^^’iar^'^^-^-or i 

NO 

^•^*q^'Tpar^33jy^m*5r| 

NO 

q-gq|*5^q-*IC| ^w^-g-^ij-^-wt 

NO NO 

i 

Nl> 

NO 

T 

NO 

g^pc-sr^orq-Sf } 

^c|^*pr*rqeoraT| 

WT^qj-iq | 

NO 

c'orjpF’^^^| 

NO 

^qfiwqj JF^^TF*r*T j 
^•^•or55qpr^^-^q|*y^-q j 
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[N.S.] 

^•awqi ^rgr^l 

N9 

^a E ^^T , ’sr q iH3 c %^ e r 3 r i 

V S0 

aSJ^q^^q] | 

^•ir|q*^c*^^ararq|q-^q] | 

\3 

^q[ik*rq } I flg* 

*0 X5 

^•owq^^g*^* pr^fjq^^^'*^*rq | pr*r«ic | 

orq|q-^gI'^q^C^*?r J 

^qc\-^S;^q|'e-arc-^-pc:^C5mQj | 

NO >• 

NO 

qj^g-or^-2fai^fi^fSiiI 
^=* 5^1 ^ 3jq- f 3 Cf afe-srnrapr 
a^^*qpfq^rq| ^•^•Srp*^]*^-^ | ^ 5 %^' 
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or«lg^-q^q*9IC| age 

^c*asi*^ , 4 e q 1 

N9 ^ N0 

O^eearp'^tW I 

jS^TT^F’W^! 

\9 >o 

9jcvg , *rq | ^|^g*w | 

' ^•^•rTj-q^q^-q^-q*^ | 

*T|3^a^*^grq^*|'q3 r ^ | 

wTaJ^^qq-^-^for} 
jC^'Sfc-^qq-^l^-Qr j 

^pkxmq ^•QT^MC^I gq|^cr%Sj* 
*S a r q 5^ 5 ^’ cw i ^•^•»j^rq : ^,*?rc| ^*5^- 
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^ SJ NS V 

a^-5ip^^-sjprg|*^^X' | 

gc^^^wroi^STi 

xo \a 

^^•g^'q^qjTJrs^flT | 

N9 <0 

jCig-ij-arc'C’^or^^rq I 

< xp 

1 

\5 SJ 

^c-g^ars’^q-^ar | 


i§^C^-ar£-^qwXTc;-ar | 

XP XP 

\9 X9 XP X9 7 

^c'F^cw'proi^i 

XP 


|^gc*g*gt:-aNq«rqs^%5r| 

^§g*3Wqj ^-^(^^CWcr^^q-^par 
w^ySfcl | ^j-g- 

g-qj Cor^^rp^-q| 

\0 XP 

^5or»r?«$n 
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SO Ns V® 

a**q| 

g%q«pr?fi 

w^’TOr^JSsraf^^ l 

NP 

^C-^*ir55c-q^sTparq|9i^Sj j 

NO NP S3 

p^-g’^sj^cf^sr | 
jjfvpiI 
g'^cff^co^r^aai ar^^sTj^^fiT| 
g^c-p^r^-fr^ wrsp-ST | 

>0 

^ig-^-aSc^qq-^l^'ar | 

SO NO 

•gTiW^’^^-ar^-q | 

por^-^rj^ g^csCT j 

p^-S^^^ajp^C'^c-Qr | 

* c^rpa^-^Srqs 7 rq | 

C<^-Q^q|*srq§qj^ ^C-^arOJ-^-or | 
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[N.8.] ' 

V* v# 

^•orSic^’^j c*ri^y5rDfc*j | ^'or^^gc:- 

q-jqciwq] g*P]5|'q’p^ej|S«T|*§j^eTf«q]*q r ^^ , or 

\9\J <o 

q*3| ^^•^•5Twu5t*^w5i*ora^qi 

N9 N» 

\s 

^qiarcqgqprq^q-rjj^cr^jp'* i 

v» 

^q-q|^0}-|^^si|^-ftj-q|q-y^ j 

nr^^<w^-5T, 

v® 

^f^w-STi 
^cai*ac^rJ'S|q ,§c%y^’3f | 
^•^•acsrS-^gqi^q-^if^-ori 

S9 'O 

■^qiq^CT^^-q Jq-ar | 

^•ql^pr^sq:*^ asr^-Sf} 

XD 
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or?Tc , ^'^9r«I I 

N9 \5 S9 

q^wrSfj 

N9 

jc’ig-q^-ir^ci^or^^Sr \ 
=rpry^^c^pa^-^ | 

Qgc'p^yajinpHf^paq-g^ | 

N9 

Hrpw]^*fcr^’^oj’orsjc^ | 
sfpsp^q^q^^q-oj'qi;^ | 

2fp%ar^'q ^•p^’q-orqt:-^ ] 
2^%«^^sr^Tp-gc'orqc^ I 

Hfq|^^-q*>7f^'arqc^ | 
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^qarcrar|i^'^’«iq|'*^'crfir«r^^ ] 
^«T|-i^*03j-^c:’S3=^q-C!0Ci^-q-^C I ^q-^- 

cf^(agc-arq^’^'^^c: \ ^q-q^cr^r^-or^if 
^^•q^qi q'^|qffa,qq^*wc:^^| pew 

NO N9 VO >0 NO NO 

2rS c ’ q ^*f 5 fi F^’ a ^' 55 ' i 

NO NO 

|'^q : fq-qq 1 ^^=TfCflr | 

NO 


q^q^^orwfc'k^q*^ | 
a^-^ar^c*^q**^ | 



^sfl'S**rw;| SfyrjS 2 ^! pc^ar35fe^| 
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w*r«j| j urswvp; 

5r?@i*M 5 %fg?i| gc%f§t 

4tf|cw|ctol , ^C^ 1 Ic-q^q^ic-sror^* 
^•q^c^rlT | 

g?rflr55c^| g*5*r 

VP ' 

srq-iwqj i*rwg'^gf^^wr?f| ■ 

VP VP VP 

q^qaj-g’g^^-q^-ar^^aT} 
p-q^q-y^-q^q'^^q-HT^C'Ji | 
^qq]^q-|*^-^|^-q-y^-q j 

vp 

^•qqj-q-^cq^-q J 

v* 

^CTq-q|q^'5^qj^-J^’q J 

vp 

J 

*-5^-q 1 

VP VP 

vp 

vp 

«K| fp-dpa^%^^q*q^*?jk | 



1 gt^^q^Tjcenf^J 

^^^ q TT 5 M p r ew 1 ^q*%Sf*q*$*^*r 

NP 

| ur^qor 

>p 

^•tTj-^qoj-^-^-q^-ar J 
^qflrq'^Wq^^'^'ar | 

,yi j 

^’(q*^'jC|^ii-iqC*q^^^^sT|-ar | 

\9 \3 S3 

Ifr^qoj-iq-q^^-ar f 

! 

^F[iwq| ar^qqorai^ws-qs^-qj §o*c$r 

>*p 

>*» 

c^q^q’s^csrasF'nj'l 
^ppk*rq| ^-q-lipfpj^fir^-flr^c^f g-qcsr 
«l§^p-SFfq^Wj | ^^^PlSpr^C^^q-q^^ 

NP NP 

^P|?rq| q^-q*a^^*^r55c’wr^C : ?fe| 
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^par^^^ar^SBC^-ST'j 

ni'oror^q^C-^a} | 

N3 

N9 \9 S9 S» 

jg^w^^Krspjifnr | 
«mr^iprs»r5KorS»r^wr«rS^] 

^^TS‘\$* r W 

N9 

s^ar^arl^-^y I 
C^^qaj-STarq^^l | 
li-?r^q-»i|'sT|*|-firsj^^ \ 
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g^^qcrprqj ^*#*T«If |C«T^ST0or tfSfiflr 
f^rg^s-T^j 

nrgrc^4*l! 

3*r«jl^| *r^qg-$^orawq| ^gq^-q^j 

N5 ^ 

c^c-q^q*t^-^ara^q^ , q : yT^*q^i i ;9rq| p^-yio; 
tT^qC^or*^ f ^qc^ar ( |C'a^*^|r^^’»^-4=i]'q f 
pCg?ri**rq| cpc-q-^^q^-q 1 ^g-^-uiCSl^g! 
r^'oj , $*«afq : »r^w^q*^i ^^Hf^pk'drra* 

V© N® 

argj*^*^ I cpc wsror^^f^jc’^-'q'^-q | 
l^q-gar cr^-§^c-^*ajc^|c-q^'g*^-g?r^ $*r 
^•P|^}^*q^cwsifq*^ I 

\9 SJ 

wg-^^c-^'^g'pBg’gq^a/t^g^^'q^ 
«^gi pc-cNc^q^q 7 ^-^^ | 3*y*c*ij^5ig-<gc’ 
sro<q’^vqBr^'q^*?jc| fj^qr^^cga^Hfor 
«prq| gprq^j 

N» ^ Sfi V» S9 

^or^gq-q-c-i^ori^-q | | 

jf^c^ggsriwqj ^^^g^'^^gg^qg* 

oj^5| ^arq^'^qq-^cq*! | gc-q^or^-arc- 
• ^ 

gsgTargSg-g^ri^q f t^Sr^pr^ 

qy*Bg WOfig I P^pciq^-q^c‘q|*^|gpl5aj-^ | 
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| ^^jcsrg*ag«rtfe* 
iwsi j | 

pq^crJw^l | 

^ewjgq-q | 

S3 Vj> N9 N» * 

q«pr?fj 

^•aj^p^-g-qprspj-^-Sr I 
^^•flr^-q^*lr$C*q^q-=T|^ | 
I^^C^C'qp-p^-^jEfc^-or | 

i 

zf^’p£wq^pyTc*r*i | 

* 3w*i j 

^•^•p^rST | 
q^sr^q^r^gar^pST | 

IfapST | 

g^orqp'^qp’^I^ | 
|\4^'4^ , ^'yTc , q^-q* > -?Tc-sr | 
^c^^p^p^crtgaror^sr | 

s» 

W>wi! 

VJ NO v 
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[N.8.] _ 

a^l 

sa va 

^•^WT^f^-sr i 

^•IfspI 

R-anrswcj \ 1 

sa sa Na 

Cjpfc- 1 

Cfl^WSf^ 5, § oW % 5 *" I 

^r^or^or^srarj^ 1 

Offy- agWK*r! 
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gcjor^t^f | 

\P 

W1 1 

^^'^•ar§|’^q we^sq | 

VP VP 

^qoj’ir^Tyr^^^-q} 

TOf^sr^w 6 ’)! 

VP 

| r ^T|-§j-q^' , q3j-a| | 

vp 

^*T|-i^5rq*?ic| q^'or^3c^-g*ei]*flr5^q*^i)-0q* 
^orqai’^^|q^^q§eiprq | 

VP VP 

flor^STr^JI^-W^-qc^rq^qi g-£if^fj|«rqTa|C 

^ >p VP VP 

Wrti 

W^*q^T^0q*4<W^C I 

UT^-^C^«| , ^^4 <ar,a ^! 

spf^'q^]^’^’^or^l*HT j 

\9 
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[N.8.] 

s? 

a-q^'Q^ 

Na >o S9 

$-q^r^cf-ar^f tqcW^q^Wj-^cfciS | s^’ 
^•qCSI'qiprq^C f 

gc-f^^cirqf 9^ , «r4^f3fc| 

Sjc-^j-orq^qj'^ | q r arc-§j-qtr|’iq^^^*^^q|T fr q* 
^•f^qj-gpa^l 

N® 

g’^WW«^clW^'3f J 

i 

q^-ar^^-q^rSN-WgoTaT j 
vi 

^eqwrq ] ifrq'^sip^^c^^^siqw 
! f^'^«r^T^’ aro,3 i’5’S' 

qtT|-qy;*rsr| wq^-g-^-^-ai^-flTl 

1 

r^^-q^-arafe^rq-^erf| 

* ,q F%*r^pq-jr^ST | 
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jasrS^'q | 

S3 \0 

q|^^qq*^'q|liq^qpr»}aj | 

S3 

|*3^^ c T^ § f^'^q-ci'qc;| ^-ap* 

"O 

l q y fl, 'p c T 

g^q^-C^*pj-q^5T | 

S3 

| • 

j 

*TCCVfl1 

s^sf| 
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[N.S.] 

q^sf^sr^-oj-q^-ST I 

v 

N 9 

q^Jor^'orqwj'sip^y^ | 

\5 

I 

>0 V 9 V 

q^-sr^c-q-ar^-ssr^Tc-sr i 

N 9 \9 ^ 

q^ig^-gcq-af^'^afj 

^ N 9 

t^'q^-^-gc'Jfrifc'Sr | 

^ q 5WT§ cwi ^i 

^q^q-^c^riforq^ars^^ I 

fc-fc;-^arq^arwj'5%sr I 

^'^1 ^S* 

' ' ^ N® 

-fp^qf^q^j qy^qlpfor^* 
Vk\ ! fr*^***^ 
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I 

^q-0flrwq^*TlTq^|^-5r | 

W^srpj^BT I 

\J >0 \5 

g^-g^c^s^-^c'^'or^^orST | 

NP N 9 

'o 

^Ufiwqt ^q*0arqVq^TI9*;^c;*qj- 
^pq^^pfafe-sr^*! | afc*^q^ar?fq-q*I | 

| gp-q^^s^f 
qtp^^Pj-^q^q^r^jqfl gjcsgtq^qpsiqj- 
pjgcqw^piwci | ^qoroi^c^org-gc'tgorflr 
^c^^v^-or^^qisrcw} «sqor 

NS 

Hr^c-0arg'gc;-u^-arqi|q^-^^c-q'q^-nijq?rq^rq j 
^qar^^^^qar^aror^C'^^^q^ | par^rq-^ 
^iwcil arp^qar^| ^qoro^qorsgor 
ar^c*q«| 

^•q^TTf | | t 
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[*&] _ 

§q|-rp»r*ff 

tyrsi-q^Wj-^-q^-HT | 

^qar^T^qfq^-orp^’ST ] 

V Ns 

^arepTf | 

0q-^^^*sq^*^=T]-5fci]'ar | 

w^gSf^*^ 3 ^ 6 t|*\* 5 T I 
^qarw ^-W^^’iNC^qpr^^^sTI-Sr | 

s? 

o 

^|c^-W^wj^5T | 
^qorSj-£pp-crq^«T|Taj-^ | 

N 9 

NS) 

1 
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^•=p[3^*q | 

qwSF | 


orSfc-ar | 

NP 

N5 >0 

^•^•3^q| jg-if^'sqc^-ufc^ | ^qq-aj^c- 
| ^'q^^^y^wjp'^^qs 7 

V? 

I ^qq-oi'|^'Bjq]-^r^(q’ftl’yTc^ | ^r^qqdj- 

XP 

1 ^•^•qq^-yTc^j jqc;-q]^r 

T rB ^ v TSr^*V e n g^flifwjc- 

^•§?T3**rqj WTR-fij] C'^-^*'T|'|C^Qr(q-?fC’f- 
aprsjq*^ | ^qi'q-q^oj-agc-^-^i^q’^c | 

*sp 

<?T35JWf| ^•%p-(q^gc'ifi-5l-g-crpj^^si|| ^qj^r 

N? N5 NS 

rTj’q^-a y g^^3^ I jSc-^’^-^-gr^qjc w 


a^q|?l| ^gcwq-^’^7T|-(q| pc;-§|*rq*i^S*r^*r 


yi^wawsi | 2f9*^I C^^H|-pc*§j*rq^'3*r 


Swf^l c;-cjC*iT|l=i|*2rgSjnrq^ ] q|iq|'efa^'^2fc* 





voi. in, No- M n.P—rf- 16 — 

iT^TE 

,*«***! wa l 

c -yi^-^^-(^‘ q f f ' rQ \yf f ^ i 
^-^•^(^'«'^T ET ^' Q vyi' t:41 

jr^CT?^ ^ ^ 

swq ! 

g^-g-^Twoi^^FI 

^•c^-%«^' q yi^ cr5C1 ’ 
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agc^^^§*r^*or^ | 

^ar<^^r]*-2f |pf 3f^Sf | 

^•^•g^wsr | 

^•wsrasr^s^-gc*^^ | 

v \a N9 

^f-^s-sr | 

WygrtPi 3 ^^^! 

^■g^roflr i 

' ^gc-qj5?r5^ior^^w^^’9>^| 
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INS.} 

1! 

^3=t|Wrq| 

q-or<^^r^|-i^l pc-^-or^-q^i ^4^r»ir 

S9 

^•^qar^-q^-arqi^-af j 

C^-ai-jqq^-q0^’isT]*awSr f 

|C-cWrq^'if^q|^^rr|-Sr j 
^•q^iq-qqj-srflr^lc-^ | 

^rarl^’oT j 

^wawq i ^qoriw-o^-g]*^fi| 

n» 5 

<^CW^a^’j£Tc;$r*J | 
^cr^qar^-tf5^-5jt^ | 

\9 

wrq I 0arg*r^w^prnr 

| • c^-s^iwqi 
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:}(52 

^•orSfc*i| ] |c* 

^or|p|5rar§^| ^^fcc^arqfjqin 5g»r§'^’ 

so 

^ so 

^jpfqgqf?! t?r^q'T]^?i3j-cF)(v^ r q'%^'5rq'^ | 

so ^ 

^c'^^c’Qi-^'qw^i^^ | ^■g'org^*^ | 

jq^cq^^'qyf'^'^'|rq-p^ j apj-qtvs^-p^§c* 

^ SD 

srqy^i |crjgaron^Tq^«w| |crtgor0*si|qpr 
pc-g'^qpj-^c^Ti j^qprSpr^raf 

so v so 

^c'$'5f^4^t ^q^'§c:-q^r^'q| oprij a^* 

NO 

prq^cart-qs 7 *^ i 

SO so >o 

<2^=T]'3Wq| qwiwqf ^ r (q*gaprr^q , 5'|^* 

so so 

q^crj-^-ai-q^-q-aj-Sfc:' ci-^^ j j^CT^'^q^rgsj | 

* 1 V\: ^ 

|^-^|jcT|'^-^arg'^ar^-g?rq^*?rc- ] ^srrir 
^qc^or^q-arqpf3Tar2c^-q^ I pqr|cq^^^q3j- 
g-g-sT|^rq?ic'?fc j i 

V so No so so 

§c*9ljfljf|| BTE^Corgq-qq-q-qpj ^rqq'q'ejjcw 
q^^l ^’^c-|q^qf^ar^(gq^3j-a^^’q j 
gwiwq | f^src^ra^ ^c-g)cqS;'sr 

^T%^yn ^%q^q^-q^aj| g-y 
^^^tr§arq^*^*q| gp 
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[NS.] 

\9 S9 

y^'^sr^gc-q-tXTc*^ | ^2r^*q^afftrgs^p 
gp^q^i^^-aqq-qi »ic3jcg*r5jif| wi^cor 

>o >o 

q]*p|rHf^c^'2f 1 |cy^ E T|*iwci \ ^wqlft'Hfq'T 
^q^r§c^W e t|'* l T|*awq | ^r§c*^|*%Jf gSf 

fljsi^sq-q^i 5f**T 

'O \PN» 

| | |rp- 

"s9 ‘ ' 

qq-q^qq^q-^p'iqp | J''q3^q'0^'%qwrq^*r 
q-qc; | f§ ] 

\J\3 

^c^frqp^q^sr^f^l 5RP1^* 

S 9 

VP 

^C^q(sp]'^^q’q f q^’l^aq'q’^qwajV 

N 9 \) V S 5 

^•^pq-^*q^q-q|q-q j spsprqrf$’*r§tr 

NJ> >0 >*P 

sqprqq^qc | aprqc*r^| §'qq-q-q-qf}q*iqp’qpq* 

S 3 

^q-frp'$^q^cq*q| §'q^*qq^’qaf^q| rff 
q-^| qqfq'^-q^-y^’^l ^qp^-qj «gr 

>o 

q^faq-g^j ^^'q^fa^q-qj 

S 5 >0 

^*5?R#rfwq | ^-gp-pq-gl'^-qscq-q J 

S9 ^ 

^(sp v *^q’C?r^q’Cq-q'^q J 

}'G$£WS! w&^iwltv^i | 
^§*q^ , q<^*§^q'q^’§^'q | 
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c^rdj^a^’^of;s^-^oT | 
q|-a(?r^^^9r»j^3^^rij'3f l^?r«rSf | 

w-^-of a^-^sr | 

^s**^-<5^i^ s ifSra^^’' 3 r 1- 

^q|*awq| ftecp^Y^Wj p?J| HTE'CT 
a^-^o^-a^l §wp^pjj-§r^'^*rq | ^8* 

VP 

^c'^sp^src-f i t^§vw^*p^^r%ipr 
a^j p^p^-or^Yp^ i ^arq^rp-q^-pc’ar 
g^C«l| paj'3-1 ?pr 

S5 'C ^ * 

%^^5T5|p^§^-p^5J-Orp^^^ j 

VP 

p^§*j! q-a^-flr^c-cror^l^^S^f 

<X 

$*J| ^arsforgor^j gor^'C^-cq^'^ararq^:' 

S^a^i 7qY® t T^l Er l s ^5' 5 ^’ ar 8^r 3°^^* 

f ^apr^or^fi-^or 

| 0or 

wy«r3j^*c^xw*^ii ^$w6rsrqyf f gw- 
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[N.S.] 

^% a \S q 1^1 poi'^aar^-^f guprsRppr 

so SO so 

q-p^wq| ^•War§ : »rc'S’3^l| cr^BT^W 

so so 

%1 3t^^3Wgs?raw*i| ^qpa^r^Spf 
^•(Sjf *^| ^y^^q-^^^aj-gaj-crgc^'cif 

so ^ ^ 

ffi&vfSfiifc. | ^orsw^aj'^ycr^-ci^q-^'i^- 

; so so 

^•^d^*ci^'g-q^-car^?r»i^awq | ^spfgar^ a; 

*l^ar3fe'$ I yq-^-q^t*g"f 

so so 

or^»r^af3^^flf?ni | gc-goi^-q^j-pra^r^c-^q* 
q’^^aparg^if 0or2Sr5:^>forc^rsr| ysr3flx$* 

| ^•^| ; ^rq%isicw^c*% 

SO SO 

awq | ^^^r%a^5‘3f^^5JT 

yq-S^-q^Y^ J ^c^W^’gar^M-sWfsror 

^r^^'^ar^qi^-qrTjirsjpj- 

^f ^•|^y^*q^*iw«if gorcrq^i^f 
r F^'lf ^Hfa^awq! 

so 

or<5^qf9i| epr^Sfe^i 

so 

r^^^wop^<rsrorq^c^?}c | ^wfpHSTV 

^^r^flrSfnr^'df gar 
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36fi 

v \J N 8 N 9 

! ^q-q-^qy 

"O NJ S 3 

*rq*r^srq | ^q-crq^w^i FF^q-^ifpcsrapji 
§C-g*l]-q^-39J , qi*rfl i( 55W?rc; l pp’i^'q^y^y 

'O 

iwq| w^p^q^^ytqya^ | ^Tpqsy 

-o 

q^*yq*jy y$yiqq-q | pr^rq'qfr^psqsig j 
p*C?C'£ppj*riwq I p-(yq-q5jys*rSrq-q-p*sr 

N 3 

e^awrsjl c-^-gr^aj-g-Isj^-fli-^'sp’awqj §p*r 
£T|^-q-^qpr^pyr| j ^^•^p-|F’Cp>fpq'q £ yq*q’ 
^| | y^-qp^gj^sjp-q-p^i qp^%3rq^’^c.- 

^c-Hfsp^n qq-qrHr^j q^c-q-qyFq’gr-^ii 

| y-3^'l&*qc<£c-srq* 

n 

ir^pi y^T'qp^Cp-Q^ys=T| | yipiwq I ^q- 

v v? w ' 

q'^rli'^cw^q]'0q'a^p| jqqpq’Jp-sprq-gqp | 

cfp^q^q^qp^qrqtp^-qS^ | qp^JT^^’SK’ 
SICCTSpq WSJC-Hfq [ pJ| SteC'fl’q'qSTyiwq | • 

\5 

py^C'Irqp-q^p-p^fyqgp-q-q^'p^p | Jfafc-$T 
^yFq-yfc-^fawqi ^yq| *y2f| spy^-sr 

xq N? 

^'Fq-^-q^ | grq^*^qp-<3j^q'q^qij-§*g^’ 

N!> 

^•^•(jpi-p-sp-Fc | ^^ipys-y^q-iq-yqp'q^-Fr 
3Wqi pF^y^forr^Fcqi sj^q^-%^- 
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[X-S.] ‘ _ 

| prsip^Sraw 

STc’^j 

lfa^*wr^i*T|*Hr } 

| sj^%0'g-«5TB^T3T?fT^5W*r j 

>o >o 

wr^ , ^ciar15^''i] , ^^pr3r | 

f 

w^^’^af^brpfrSr f 

NO N» 

^q^-3^'aj-?Tc;*^^'Sr | 

^yrifenyrsi i 

nf'3W£M &*r*i$rrr 

NO NS 

4§^^^*^ , 0F^T° rc ^ q,r, 5 q |^^! ^*rwyv 
W^'Sr^'T 2 ^^! 

N 9 
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wT^^Srof^j-ST i 

>a 

N> 

^•c^p^-STi 
3f <pgsj^’si^orq^'sr^ | 

afp^^r^prorq^'q-^ | 

afp^-q^-q^-^nrarq^-cr^ | 
q^^p-(^^^q^Q|frpp^’oT r 

of-p^Sl’qp-p-g ^nrarqq-q-^j 

yq 

^p*(^'5I ^■a|^rppxMpflT | 

y» >p 

paj-g^-arsIrp-^c-silc^pc'Sr | 

» \) N» 

sjc^^ar^-STsic-STi 

et'Sf i^-^^-^irpIp-p^ - Ip^^ | 

*cp^q^p*p^^*q | 

q?^-afi^'^r^rp?r^fSr | 
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[NJL] 

^1 frq^Sh^^r^'ap^ f l^asrs^-ap-j 
-cfc^r^'l §^*3*ror^*|^qyq?^-?5c | Ifajigsr^sr 

| ^?jp 

^c^c-q^-^gc:^w:-|-a^«rq| STSF*^^^’ 

S 9 NJ> 

q^^ira^-^ | c^c-arl 1 Tirsfc | ^qppror 

NJ> NO 

c V2P r ^ s ’l | ^'<£c’srqcr^3^ ] ^’^ip^fraw | 

NP N» V> * 

|c-q^-5ipw^sro^*q9i i ^^pyn^ar^-TT 
f 1 cqq-^ar2forgq'3-q^:-|- 

Wt| ^'^“T^CSrgc-q^Jil jqc-aj-6-qy^rw^ ] 

| ^^-pc-orqi^q^^r^- 

a^jsjg ^^Tp^q-ai-SJqj-^c I ^^rqw^'q- 

1 gc'^^^crsTswsiaroi-ojc^r 

yy^'S^^qj-fq-^^rc: f p^q-qp^QTJijC-q^C’iqc:- 
5T»fc?r?r| W-qi^-^p^-^'iqC'^^^q-^ar 
%«P&i | ^q*tqigq;^*rq*j! pFr^c^r^r 

^^•<^tr%a y S s T^] ^f5^y<q| 

>p 

pC*^garorqgq^c:| ySjjq-Sqpr^lfc j 
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N9 ^ 

g*r | 

^cy5fe-w| |^ ,flr 5' 

5j^qrrpr^| s^cSftSpjj q'&r 

N9 

yq’qy^gc^i -^ypi'si | *r^'gpr 

| ^qr|^-^qj^^q-?^wfipr5*orp^y 

NO 

gfc^gorar^ | ^■q’'5-^'§’%^gj-^' 

qeprSfj 

q^qc'|^*a&^qq]-^^0|^ | 
^q , 5r^T]snjsj’3r | 

NC ^0 NJ> NO 

q^q^fq-cf^'qsTI-^-cqdj-Sf j 

q^-sr^Ttpj^srSrj 

N3 NP NP NP 

q-npj-sr^piTpiTTp-q j 

NO NO NS NO 

q'^e^q^sf S^ST | 

q-rj^^-Tj^^-oT | 

NP NP NP NP 

fjcrq^^^wra^ife | 

q-Tj^TTjSITrjsiTrp-Sr j 

NP NP NP NP 

§cq^q^^qcv*q*r<^ i 

qTjp^TTjsr^jsnrp'Sr j 

>0 NP so NP 
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[N.N.] 

"C N» NJ 'O 

q-'Tjsj-^SI-Tp-lipj-Sr | 

V V s» 

q'rrjSI’Sr^TjSIlTJSI'mSrcT' | 

S3 NO N*9 

g-Jwg^-Sf | 
Er^'fl'^q’^sr^prST | 

^ \5 >9 \J» 

\ ^q^qc-^oi' 

l |g^r§j'^[*^c;’5i'ay^’crq^si|'q§5rq | 
q^qC'^arHr^f q^-g^^^o; 
^cSprq-^Tn: 1 ^•^•q-s'^c | 

>0 \? 

^•|or^c'|^j'cr^^5rq | p$y$j*ra*w | 

^•^'^^•sjoj-siaj-arq^'^-^aj'^-q} q^W 
j^^rq|p|qyq<q’ qararq^ii | 
qifqq tqq’ig^'^'^^'qj g^fc*qq’^’3 ; *jq' 
|si]'q^’|rq^^5j^c*^*^'q5er]-35 j jj^c-q- 
o^*^l ^%^|^c'5rc«rq^-^-3wq} q-? 

^C-5J-C\I^| q^S^qqj-q^J | 

S5 

orqs^*?fc'l §c*q^qq]'<35crq-^-?fc| ^rfc-sgar 
§*^w^q*p^q| acq^siqj-egcsrSc-cgiq-lq^r' 
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orrar*fi ^<V^r 

q-^sriwqi 

jgonarSjsij I g 7 E T ^-q-^'3^'^-?rc , q« | 

tga|*0-«|*TTorqgq-q| 1 ^5T 

?*=5T^i c , 5r ( q*«7^i'q | 5^! fl^-q-or^q-^f 

q=^| ^rp-sip^'g-pq-^flrsjc^-^ic I ^S-q’orqc;*!- 
^ip*S'»ip^^ , nr*^«^*4 SI l! ^'3 ; qp*;§*p£fTf 
arqfjq-qj p^fc-q-iq^q^rqj or&',3fc*sr 

5jp^'^'»rq^^'*a,s'4 q n I 7 6^1^*3511^' 
^Er^'^-^jorHriq-aas^rq | c-jif*c-S|-§pi*r 
qjjpr^l |c*q^^-q^%i^-0^^q] f Sl^qif 

g-^rq^^Sfj 

^|c-q^-^gc-jq|q-f} 3^-q^*Tq<?C'§* 

3*S« I (^r^rq^orl 7 ^g^corpqf^i^-q^- 

*f 1 I g-qw^- 

gC’^-q'^J | ^TqqjTr$q|-g«?| W^$'qp*p*I| 
«C’^q-^qfgcyq^^*q^j | | 

j aw»^tqc*^c 
q-orc\qj*ryg-^-a(|cr^^i | ^-^^q-^qy^sq- 

3*gc0?r^»rq| ^^^c*q*arq^tr^q|r*r»|?iq«r 
•q*aM*q ^^r^or^bjMr^i^^rq} clqyspw 
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IN-S.] 

=^^1 0»rg^i 

g^«c^w’aa^qpwr«i| 

q | 'f|^^^^qwT^q*?ic-qw^| |f35r 

^q|-Qflq|*| | | 

qgjq^ftwi I Tnpgtr 

dfojipl’Bwqi ^’FE r ^arg*ar^^|?rq| S-i** 
^TEP l ff^ q P* Ws, l pc’%r«c**raw$ | iw«i| 

vi S9 

pc^j^c-Hrsi'^’si^'ISfflj | pcupr^r^qpwj^c j 
^•^f5T^’si%^?r^*nr!3«*?Jt | ^srpc-qprqsjsr 
fqprqi C^gar^yci'^ar^-^^gi gor 
g-aj^l’i^^a^-y^ar^-si^Qr^rcq | yrgsriw 

3ft 1 

gq^a^yqcwjwq I ^q§anfq wsr$*qf)q* 
3ft’I ^^^arg^TTorSwqj ri^j $*wc5j- 
cgororlfc| 
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Frfc^arlici gprgjpgpor 
asfe^l ^•or^rfi stir 

^•■q^-uwcrq^:*^ i | 

(apf^sj^rq^ 8 # PpWfsf*^* 3? IK’Sip^Sr 

NS ns 

i jgcsipiw^^’fr 

3iWf^ | I 

I 7 r^gT^srar^^r^c I I 7 rah c^c^sipwnr^’Jr 

NO NS NS 

| 3prfar&*’ 

NS V 

^•Sqp^-^^wqi ^’5^rl : E 7 Q N g , of]-^| *TpwarE| 

V? NO 

^prsc’^p^i Ic-sjjW’flrSfc^-gorg'oj-i^^rqi 

^org-qi ^rorHiq | 

0<arg*lWl| rarrr^j'sjrrq | wq^wf^gc* 
sr^s^i | IFI^g^rawi 

* NS NS 

0or^c-?fc^-r r^*^c | ^qj^’^afi ?Tc* 

4N§ fe 53P w ^ 5wi | gpr 

^gworSj^i |c*^orar?jc \ ^aprgtfgarSi^^ 
*&r%! i p^cgsr 

** NS N* v >S 

q^q^y^-g-yorSfcy | Sjy 

^Ipl'q^qj FFqp^^^-ygSrqr^Jc^l 

yftrq 7 ^^: ] 

NO NS 

ytt|q'qpr2faryrq| tffcrgar^ j i^c-jy^srSfcr 
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[N.S.] 

\q si % 

| j*rgcif§*i* 

erq^*n" ^^rg^nparg-q^-S^’^aj'ffc: | ' 
^•|r<a|-^*?fc| - aja^^pr^jw^arife | ^r 

^•pq^jor^orq^^rq I *M 

towaSwopn 
^STor^^’^q^c; ] 

|i?rcr9jt:| TTor^^c^rqi ^•ap.-aprgargnnr 
<^&|3fsr?fc| ^Qjqj-cfwyap&par^erq ] *3p 
apil ^1 

q"^-|rr^rfc-^’^arqgc; I I 

S9 

^•sT^-p-^q^-qe^or^c:* j grt$q-$Kfc;*?Jcj gc 
cyorrq-garg'^-yar^Hf?Tc:Y?rq§q | 

3^1 grq-^^-^qS^y^W^C*^ | p^WT 

sq 

^^a^-DTc-^-^Cp^T'Toj'^l'g^rq I 

\? 

?Tc| ^*rlwa^*rq| garg^i $**c§'£far5?r5**rqf 
0 arg*ri**q - gc^ararc , ^rq^q’q , ^c j gczrafc , *r 

aryrfqs^^TTai 1 c^qri^eru^ j ^c* 

lafaHawqj Tfir^cTjpr«f3^«? .^jpfln&rgor 

g-nrqgq*l| grcp&fiq&ifc | ■ 
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*jc2f3^| ^or3f3^| 

e£*pr*r*flfl'3«j| ^nr*r^foprq| ^^•gvte-src^* 

Safwjff^riwq] *pr 
jjipapr 

V® 

g^-^c-si^rspi-oi^ar | 

^wr^-ST I 
^’g’ q i^r^ tT r°’ , ^5r 5 r i 

d^-^OT|'^5J^'OI-55|?r5r j 

^^qc-Hrs’5w*ja$*| | 
^•g-«ri5q]-c^*par^^«i] | 

qj^rai-sjprcr^i^'q^^i j 

^'g’^H? a ^ crar ^* r ^ q l! 

w**« w^*i| | 

« 

^•g^f^ifp'cror^(wrJft \ 
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[N.8.] 

?fc| ^'g-qsisrsjnrik' 

j ^wjc-garg^ipprHro}-^^ j 

^c-srqcr^T^ l 
3fc«i I 

(S)C9r5ip^g-5r^?r^^cr^ j ^T^^rornj*r*f | 
^4^q-|c*q^si^c^c-dpr3}c*f | ^ffrar^r$*r 
Sf'Y^’4 E T CW 1 TT^-Sf^rq«p| ^^c*r 

|C-q^'^ST|-§|^=T|^SJ^y^CT] | 
|C-q^?isT|^-sic-cfq§q*^^=T] | 

^ST I 

^wrqj 5org?T»ic^ja*^q^'?r! 

1 

fCTTl^-q^qprqi^ST I 
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T'T^wryE'^f^'STi 

C-ep^W«F| 

gargmwflj^Stw?! I surir&r 

NO 

«pr^cr^^c|c«^*jjc^ | 

NO 

yrq^p^WJ^’i^orqgq-^t \ 

I arm 

NO NO 

w¥ q^^9r«pjiar^'Sr | 

NO 

jc'Sff^^wq^^anpi^sr ] 

c^r^^fc^oni^q^arq-^ j 

c’^*qi|^^q^q^yjarT]3i*q^(q’cr^ | 
^^q^wp^lpr^q wep^ ] 

NO NO "3 

^TWgC^SW^^ | 

NO NO NO 
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[■ VJ3 .] 

j |gei|%|rg-§ai| $*rq<v 

r*w?i 

ajqfcrq«^l ^I'SfsFi’g^! p^rgpr^ 
^•ar§cr%i^y5fc'^ | gor^cfT-'jf9prf|c 
tgoi’orSjc^i |tr^^*(^^fp%5i*q§srq| fm 
sjorg-oriwq| jarg-ajj 

|c’5?jq^^-a|-|£ipr^awcj | gprgw 

awq i 

S9 >0 ^ 

qp&fi^ I q ? ^£r]-|g-q r ^q|^r^q^t;^| W*r&' 
T'%\ rqCTTqfjq*Ofiq| | C'«*awT'OT^’^*^' 

1 S9 V S» 

or^wi ^FfFwpi 

>0 S9 N3 N9 

3j*pi ^ci^^cqw^-q^! ^*^5* 
ajspqqj^ | p , ^'^’a^*apr|r^|q^^*q§q , ?rc | 
^rgps^^q^c'^arcr^c-srsjp^^r jo?6rf i 

« 6 re*rt"Fft| Wwwfr’F'Wft 

jaws'll 




The Paladins of the Kesar-saga* A Collection of 
Sagas from Lower Ladakh. Tale No. V. 

By A. H. Eranckk. 

APPENDIX. 

The Tale of ySerri buzhung, 

Notk. 

The tale of ySerri buzhung being extremely similar to the last 
part of the tale of Qongma buthsa's boy and rGyahta dKarpo, I do 
not consider it necessary to give an abstract of contents. Still, it 
is quite worth while to give the Tibetan text, as it shows again how 
far certain versions of the Kesar-saga may differ from one village 
to another. The tale of ySerri buzhvng represents the Sheh 
version. It was told by Zarra of Sheh, and written down by 
Shamnel Joldan of Leh. It has not yet been published in its 
original form. A small number of copies of it were printed in 
an arranged form, suitable for school use. 

Vocabulary and Notes. 

dPullepa , the ‘glorious one,’ name of one of 'he ogres; the name 
is evidently borrowed from that of an Agu. 
phimo, perhaps more correctly pimo, female mouse ; if pkimo is 
correct, it could be explained as phyimo , foreigner. 

’ abung , to be put up. 

sema , syllables without a meaning, put in only for tilling up the 
line. 

myil, the same as snyiiba t throw down. 

ra, the same as dgra, enemy, see Lad. Grammar, Introduction. 
sheUi buzhung , the ‘ crystal boy,’ another name of the ‘ golden boy.’ 
rgyallu , the same as rgyalbu , prince. 

bhang ngu la phing yin> they will turn them out [of the castle] 
into a little hut. The general custom of Ladakh. When the 
children arc grown up, they send their parents out of the 
house. 

rting rgyal Za, with face turned to the ground. 
rtil sbang, horse-dung. 

’olgong, milk. “ ' 

nadnaa tong , instead of nadla tong } * give it to the sickness! ’ a curse. 

The ablative is often used for dative and terminative. 
sog beings songmabcings 4 she who binds sheaves! ’ name of the 
• golden boy’s second wife. 
rtsagste, piling up. 

'adol> the same as rddba , come out. 
dgongs phabces , to make a halt. 
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rhu kha kun, 1 water and so on,’ that is, butter, soda and milk, in 
addition 

ron, the same as sgronpa , cover, lay over. Compare Ladakhi 
Grammar, Introduction, 
rtri, exclamation to drive on oxen 
Jchyo khyo t exclamation to drive on horses 
snyalo or my ah , a kind of polygonum. 


a. -s. >» 7 

dk-y&fsfifir | ^«pforBT=r|-craj^c'5i'g^’09r 

>J >o 

| ^=ifa^*5i : ^i|*'I*arg* £ T|?r^^3^'q f c-or^ | 

>o 

>o "O 

^pBrqq|-*r«f | 

I *ipwfgpr 

q*pj|aq|*rf | ^q^^^ore'^c'**|2^*ar«c*^c* \ 

8F*] 
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VoL III, No. 5.] The Paladins of the Kesar-taga. 
IKS.) 

VP 

no 

^•q|^-arqq*r*i | ^-arsfqsrSfj 
^•s^^-orqq^] snrwr$«rw|| 

VP 

^^■arawraj | | 

NO NO NO 

W’0^1^=T i 

NO 

wq^w^isj | 

W I 

X? NO 

qi^'^l*5rai-q|or?}*q|oi \ 

NO 

m^-q^-^rarq^qf^iqi} 
^•ap^Sa^^jqf ^fi|w5^ | 

NO 

NO 

^•wqq^^rqi^orqq^ \ 
^•gpl^-arqw^j stcaw-^PWH 
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N9 \5 


W* I 

If | 

v» 

?X> 

^qptfqj'qwswsic' | ^sfq^wETa;#*; 

V9 S9 


0-^-q|^Hr^T|'S;aj'^g«9r | 

q|*-^^orq|or*rsrqf<q \ 

q|^'q^?T9rCS v |qj'^-^|rT| | 

N9 

S3 

^8^-^%qp^*cq<jq|?^ | 
^‘^^qw’arw \ 
y*^a^q^^-qc^qf^q| \ 

' ' N* 
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[N.8.] 

qrgSTqjpr^-jqi^rq I 

vp 

q|wwo^*q^-»ic:-rnrg^ | 

VP 

a^-cr^’ | ^iw*|'^’p^*w* s Tr E T^0 , ^^r5^ 

ND VP 

gapi| lfe^0^^q?pprw , lfe , f^r«i| 
^T9T3fe»W| gorHwr^ai-cii goi| g^cra^i 
^'^•^ora^y^rsr^p^-arl^ | ^^^^sreisr 
^•^cwi gar 

| ^d^r?jc^*^c^'§fp^* 

qfpwwici iFn^r^Jpnk^l gor^c'^arwnfr 

J gw 

qcar^qc^y?t | 9ara^'$*^^l*^^*,§'w 

^^T%«prg^lfe* | ^r^^pwsrg^q^ 

VP VP VP 

3for^53fj§*| wcr'Tj-^-^|c:’^arorq§q?i | gvjar 

vp 

o^q^c-flr^yi^S^’qaj | ^[*r^fopfcT^orq* 

^^q-^-0Qror^q|«| ^r&wc^fsr 
aSaiyi^^Swi ~ 
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^arq-g-fsic-ar^crpr^t-Qrq^c^l - 

so S 8 

(^•^c^qr&arsjsj \ 

so so 

Hr5f^<q*wj%^or«^^| ^araj-g-^c-prcrqs^^ 

so 

?Tc'| ^*ay5r^c^*p^*§q?rq*5ic’| ^•^■crp-^i^r 

^g'^crT|^9ra^q| w^srfWW^or 

SO NO 

ga^^rq^-^qj-cnq^ | T*T^*q I 

jg^sr^awcnr 2ft | ^^3^q*5irp" ^^*«rq^9i | 

so 

paffqq^^qqrir^-srcr|*^qgq^ | njaf^r 

NO NO 

q^*l| ^^r|i»rq-qwy^c:*| ^^qoro}*q^*^* 

qgq^j ^^rg-i*qs^*q-g’q0*qq| ^|'q5^’q^'q0-qq| 
gq|-|-q'5^-q-^q|-q0-qq | q-f-qs*rq-q’qjqai| ^*T 
^qoriq-q^^q^^or^^q^-wjaj-a^^ | ^srq*2f*fc' 

NO SO 

^ar^^M'i^-qj ^qp^-q^q^q0'q<q |' gq|- 
qjlppi^rq^q-^^q^’qq ] ^q^q'q-q^’^r^c* | 
^Pf^’q*g*^*^^| ^^(Sjq-arqqfsrar^cf^ 
^fjc^^q£c*r^'^q^-qq[q^q^*i f ^*^r 

NP 
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%^pr§?ri*'q| wfaftrsrr 

SP S5 

i^'SPI*I q'sf^K'^nrs^-i^q | tfraSwriK* 

S^fOT^I C’l^^*^crpJlJj| ^9T^C5?’|^*Sj«I|-0|'5fq|?r 

VP 

yW!| q^q^^^or^-^-^flrar^-aj'g^-qi <^r 

VP 

dfcI q^q-^-q^-sr^-sra^iq I 

^•p-^-^-^C^jar^aj-qgq^} ^^pTSWT 

VP 

S^qjWJ q-^«-^§^q T ^qBJ’(q-q5r^q|-^|c:?|| 

VP ’ w 1 

\5 VP 

^qjpr^cqjpr^TW*^*^ ; qjpi I 
^q^q^c-q^c^cq-sf q^^ar^q^ | 

\5 VP 

q-^^^ar^q^c^r^-e-Qr^-pr^q^c;- j 

vp 

q^C9T^CW5|^srq^ I 
^q<s|c^cq(S|c^-?5=j]*qtc?r^f»rq®X5rq^ j 

^q«C^’?fP] , ^qk^-q(^C^y^^q^Iq?r|p^'| 
^^■pet]^nqc^ry^q^^ | e-qssi | ^j-afcp 
^•qj^-ar^fc' \ sp^C’S^q^-^! q*2f*|*!*-*ar34f 

§HT3**q| 

q(jpr^C*q^C^CW5J^-g*^C*q^ | 

vP 
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vp 

VP VP 

^•^?T?iq]*q5C^ , ?F|’5J , q5C?r?rC’$’^c:-^ < aq]-3^ I 

qqwr^C'qqpw^pgaf «$*g^C^«l | 

NJ 

^'H ; S : ^'^^0 q ’3 q ^ IT i' q i c ' q 'F^ i 

N9 

^aw’3arnrg^c*§|5ra^’q | 

vp 

^spe&pe^arqfifo :1 

ig^-swfssrq^'r 

|oj| ^•^tq-^-qSt^?Jq|-s|*q«;9i'»}t;^sfC9|j ^apr 

g^^T^q'^C I ^*Tfq'^5T?jqfq^-q^^ | 
t-gC'SIJs^q^^l ?Tc^'0or?rarq|q5r^ | 5w6af 

VP 

^#s|j 



4a. Note on the Shahin Falcons (. Falco peregrinator 
and F. barbarus 9 Blanford). 

By Lieut-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secretary, Board of Emminers. 


In India, the female of the shahins is called shahin and kohi; 
the male shdHncha and kohela , and in Persian manuscripts 
written in India shahin bachcha. The word kohi is derived from 
the Persian word koh 1 a hill, an epithet said to have been given 
to this falcon to distinguish it from the peregrine, bahri, “ belong* 
ing to seas or lakes.” In Turki the shahin is called liichin • and 
in Arabic, according to Jerdon, kabarsh. 

Blanford distinguishes two species of ‘ shahin/ Falco peregri* 
nator , which includes the F. atricepe of Hume, and F. barbarus 
the F. babylonicus or “ Red-headed Lanner ” of Jerdon. Lieut.- 
Colonel E. Delm6-Radcliffe, in his pamphlet Falconry , says of 
F. peregrinator: “ It is no doubt very closely allied to the Barbary 
falcon of Africa, and * * */* 

Panjabi falconers, however, recognise only one species, but 
distinguish F. peregrinator by the name kali , shahin or “ black 
shahin, ” and F. barbarus by the names lal shahin and laUsir shahin, 
“ red shahin ” and “ red-headed shahin.” Two English falconers 
have told me that they have taken these two species or varieties, 
the “ black 99 and the “ red,” out of the same nest. 

In the Panjab the “ black shahin ” is rare, the “ red ” fairly 
common.® In the Kapurthala State newly-caught young birds of 
both kinds used to be sold for eight annas or a rupee. 

Jerdon states that a female peregrinator weighs 1 lb. 10 oz. A 
young female “ red shahin,” in good condition, weighed on a 20th 
September when just caught in Kohat 1 lb. SJ oz. A haggard 
“ black shahin ” brought to me in Kohat on a third October 
weighed 1 lb. 14 oz. This bird had not then cast the first flight 
feathers of its previous year’s plumage and its second flight- 
feathers were two or three inches short of their full length. The 
weight of a haggard tiercel “ red shahin ” caught by me in Kohat 
on a 26th January was 1 lb. 3 oz. A female has usually 17 or 18 
scales on the middle toe. 

The “ red shahin ” nests in the hills near Dera Ghazi Khan, 
Dera Ismail Khan, Kohat, and Peshawar, and I have several 
times heard of nestlings being taken in the Salt Range. 

I In modern Persian huh . 

* According to 8oolly, F. barbarus is called Uehin in Yarkand. 

8 According to Blanford F. peregrinator is found as a resident through¬ 
out India, Ceylon, and Burma, though nowhere common j while F. barbarus is 
a “ winter visitor into North-western India as far south as the Nerbudda, 
and as far east as Ondh. A single specimen was obtained near Baipnr, C.P., 
by Mr- Thompson." 
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Jerdon and Blanford state that F. peregrinator is the falcon 
most highly prized by Indian falconers. This, however, is quite 
a mistake, for, no practical falconer could or does place the shahin 
in the same i ank as the peregrine. Many Easterns do indeed 
prefer the saker to the peregrine, but none the shahin. 

Though in India the term shahin is restiicted to the two 
species or races mentioned, yet in Persia and elsewhere it includes 
the peregrine. Arab falconers in the Persian Gulf call the 
female peregrine shdhina and more rarely bahriya; and an Arabic 
MS. on Falconry says, “ If you want to keep shahins 1 keep thoset 
of the peregrine ( bahri ) kind.’’ The author * of the Baz-Nfima- 
yi Nflsirt says: “ The shahin is very widely distributed. It is 
divided into three varieties—the dark, the light, and the yellow. 
The best are procured from three districts—from TJriim in Otto¬ 
man territory, from Ardabzl in Persia, and from the hills of 
Shammar in Arabia on the road to the holy city of Mecca. The 
Urflm shahin is particularly common in Slvds.” Happening to 
be in Sivfis one spring, he called on the Governor, who supplied 
a guide to conduct him to a shahin’s eyrie in a hill-side a few 
mileR from the city. He continues : 11 1 sat down to observe it. 

My patience was soon rewarded by the appearance of the parent 
birds bringing food for their young. I observed the birds nar¬ 
rowly, and discovered that they were not shahins but peregrines. 
I am of opinion that when the nestling is taken it is a shahin, but 
that when caught in a net the same bird is a peregrine. What is 
more, on another occasion in Sivas I met a falconer with a pere¬ 
grine on his fist, ‘What is this, ’ 1 asked, ‘and what does it 
catch ? ’ He replied, ‘ This is a shahin that I myself took from 
the nest and trained it ’ * * *. ” 

Old Persian writers, too, have extolled the shahin in prose 
and verse. They describe how this swift-winged, sharp-taloned 
falcon, in stooping to earth is swifter than the rays of the sun, 
and in mounting to heaven is quicker than the sight of man’s 
eye. It nests, they say, on the crest of a mountain so lofty, that 
the celestial eagle cannot wing its way thither, whilst the constel¬ 
lation Aquila, iu terror of its talons, crouches close in the green 
nest of the sky. 

The popular Indian notion of the “ shahin ” is gathered 
from Persian writers, with the natural result that this exceed¬ 
ingly beautiful and well-made falcon has obtained a reputation 
for nobility that it by no means deserves. Why, its very name 
means Royal. According to one legend, no less a person than 
King Jamshed named it so. According to another, two falconers, 
once observing this falcon for the first time, saw it strike down 
a partridge. Suddenly an eagle appeared and robbed the falcon. 
Said one, “ Surely the eagle is the king of birds ? ” As he 


1 The Persian word shdhin has been adopted into Arabio and given a 
broken plural shawShin. 

s The Taimur Mima mentioned in Blanford’s “ Eastern Persia,*’ Vol. II, 
page 108. 
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uttered these words, the baffled and enraged shahin soared aloft 
and just as the eagle lowered its head to ‘ plume * its booty, the 
falcon made a deadly stoop, and striking the eagle’s neok severed 
its head from its body. Unable to i*ecover itself after the stoop, the 
noble falcon struck the ground and was lifted by the falconers, 
lifeless, from out the mud. The other falconer rejoined, “Shah* 
m-u, 1 nay, the king is this,” and hence this newly-discovered 
species was named shahin. 

The shahins visit the plains of the Punjab in the cold 
weather, generally not earlier than the middle of September. 
When, however, the air has been cooled by a thunder-storm in 
the hot weather, they pay occasional flying-visits to the plains 
apparently in search of prey. I sometimes noticed odd birds hi 
Dera Ghazi Khan and Dera Ismail Khan in July and August, 
but they certainly stayed no longer 1 than an hour or two. 

On a 13th of May I took a “ red shahin s ” nest in the 
Gumal Pass near Dera Ismail Khan. It contained two young 
birds, male and female, able to fly two or three hundred yards. 
On a 16th May at Kohat a nestling, a female, was brought to me 
with the flight and tail-feathers three parts grown, while a few 
days previously three nestlings bad been brought and given to 
Mr. D. Donald, Punjab Police, Marshall, in his “ Birds’ Nesting in 
India,” records that the eggs of F. pereyrinator were taken at 
Raipur (C.P.) on a 25tli January: of F. atriceps on 12th and 
15th February at Jhelum and Btawah respectively ; and on 10th 
March at Kangra. 

At the end of November 1 caught a “ red shahin ” in the 
little hill-station of Parachinar under the Pei war Kotal, and 1 
observed another there on the 6th February. It is probable, 
therefore, that this species or variety extends into Afghanistan. 

Blanford in his Eastern Persia, Vol. 1J., writes: “ The falcon 
described by Marco Polo as found in the mountains of Pariz near 
KarmAn, can be no other than the Shahin. The old traveller 
says: 4 In the mountains of Karman are found the best falcons 

in the world. They are inferior in size to the peregrine, red on 
the breast, under the neck, and between the thighs; their flight 
is so swift that no bird can escape them.* Yule’s Marco Polo, 

1, p. 86. ” 

The present writer was for eighteen mouths in Kerman ana 
found there eyries of three shahins; all as far as could be aaoer* 
tained through field glasses, of the red species or variety. The 
“red” species certainly occurs in British Baluchistan, and it 
would be only natural to find it in Persia. The falcons of Pari* 
are, however, no longer famous. 

In a wild state, in the Panjab, “the red shahin” preys 
chiefly on doves, paroquets, mainas, partridges, teal, and 
possibly duck. I have often on the N.-W. Frontier **SA a shahin 
fly close to the ground till directly underneath a flock of starlings, 


JLuf =. s'A 
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and then suddenly shoot up perpendicularly into their midst. 
In the dusk it may sometimes oe seen killing bats. 1 In Dera 
Ghazi Khan Cantonment I have seen shahins pick up a paroquet 
from a number that were feeding on the ground, and carry it off 
alive. 1 once caught a young shahin that had the ends of all of 
its flight feathers in both wings eaten off, apparently by paro¬ 
quets it had caught. My falconers were one evening catching 
paroquets by suspending a net between two trees on the route that 
certain flocks took every evening on their way to roost: they cut 
the throats of any birds caught and threw them into the verandah • 
of the house. Suddenly a shahin dashed into the verandah and 
carried off one of the dead parrots. 

In the Panjab the shahins are now seldom trained. In the 
Chhach-H&zara district, however, a few are generally kept for 
“ waiting on ” flights at teal. The best will kill duck. Else¬ 
where they are sometimes flown out of the hood at small quarry. 
An experienced and very skilful Panjabi falconer told me he had 
often trained shahins to honbara, but that after killing one or two, 
finding the quarry too strong for them, they invariably gave up 
and declined this flight altogether. Colonel 0. Griffiths, late of 
the Bid Sikhs, told me that though he once had a ‘cast* of 
shahins that flew honbara well, this quarry was in reality too 
strong for them. 

Falconers of Chhach-Hazara tell me that young 4 passage- 
hawks* caught later than September are so wedded to small 
quarry that they are seldom, if ever, of much use. 

ohahins are less steady than peregrines. In the spring they 
become flighty,* and are then liable to sail away ignoring overy 
lure. The amount of food given them, too, requires to be more 
carefully regulated. In a wild state they do not appear to be 
very persevering •, if they fail to take a bird in the first two or 
three stoops or dashes, they give up and seek a fresh and easier 
quarry. For a short distance they appear to be faster than 
peregrines, and are probably more adroit. They have, however, 
one good quality : they moult quickly and easily and are in flying 
condition early in the season when peregrines are still in the 
moult. 

As Indians know nothing of “ flying at hack, ” eyess shahins 
must be kept by them more as pets th%n anything else. Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel S. Biddulph, however, has at different times had 
several eyesses that he 4 hacked ’ and afterwards kept for some 
seasons; these always flew excellently during the early months of 
the cold-weather. 

The best way to hack hawks in India is to suspend the lid 
of a basket under a shady spreading tree, and to fill the lid with 


44 1 Though peregrines, red shahins and red-headed merlins kill bats 
in a wild state, I have found that when well fed and fat during the moult, 
they rather dislike the flesh. 

* In the Kapnrtbala State, where the saker was the favourite faloon, it 
was the custom to oall shahins ydtod, i.e., foolish or flighty- 
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sand, which should be watered every morning. Even when the 
hawks have been at hack some weeks, they will lie on the cool 
damp sand during the heat of the day. They must not be fitted 
with jesses, or the kites and crows will bully them; nor with bells, 
else the attention of loafers will be drawn to them. If several 
birds are hacked together, they are kept amused, and are, 1 think, 
less likely to stray far and kill for themselves. 

If nestlings are brought able to fly, the best plan is to tit 
them with jesses and leashes and to get them first accustomed, 
not only to the basket-lid but to tlie compound generally. They 
should then be accustomed to the roof of the house and the view 
from there. A block may be fixed in the roof and one or two 
dead pigeons given them at the block, the feathers being allowed 
to remain. Early one morning, while part of a third or fourth 
pigeon is being eaten, the jesses should secretly be cut, aud the 
hawk left to its own devices. When it returns to be fed it should 
be earned quietly, while feeding, to the basket-lid, and left to 
finish its meal there. 




43* Note on the Red-headed Merlin (JEsalon 
chicquera ‘). 

By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

In Hindustani this pretty little falcon, peculiar to India, 
is called turumti , the male being distinguished by the name 
tvrumtfi. In Persia, however, the English merlin (JEsalon regains) 
is called twrumtl I, and, according to Scully, in Eastern Turkistan 

turumtay ). In Persian MSS. written in India, the 

former is sometimes distinguished by the Turkish epithet qizil- 
bosh , “ red-headed.” Though there is a Hindi proverb: Tir, 
turumti , istrl , chhutat b&z na-ft*en : Jku( jo mfine yihbachan so 
nar kurh kahfien, “ An arrow, a turumti and a woman return not 
once they have left their master’s hand: The man that thinks 
this false is certainly a fool,” the proverb is certainly a calumny 
as far as the turumti is concerned. 

This little falcon is frequently found near villages, and even 
in cities, and of course in wooded cantonments. 1 caught two 
in the very centre of Jallandhar City, in a sparrow-net erected 
on the root of an Indian gentleman’s house. Another, one of a 
pair permanently settled near the Cavalry lines in Bannun, was 
caught in March, 1893, inside the Cavalry hospital, where it had 
chased a sparrow. 

The Red-headed Merlin can be easily caught in a bfil-chhatri , 
for it will alight and chase on foot like a shikra. The English 
Merlin, on the contrary, stoops at the bait like a peregrine, and 
consequently the b&l-chhatri is not a suitable device for snaring it. 

The Turumti is larger, stronger, and bolder than the English 
Merlin, but is not so good at ringing up ; in fact I do not think 
it could be flown at larks. Lieut.-Colonel E Delme Rad cl iffe 
has remarked in * Falconry * that u There is less difference of colour 
between the immature and adult birds in this species, than 
in any other hawks used in falconry.” At first sight there 
appears to be no difference. The differences that exist in mark¬ 
ings are minute. Old birds, however, can be readily distin¬ 
guished by the greater brightness of their plumage, and in them, 
too, the legs, cere, etc., are orange, and, not as in young birds, 
bright lemon. Colonel Delme Radcli&e also remarks that there 
is no sexual difference of colour as there is in the English 
Merlin. 

The Red-headed Merlin breeds in the plains in the Panjab in 
April and May, nesting only in trees. Marshall in his “ Birds* 
Nesting in India 91 gives the following details of its nesting: 

1 Chicquera is, according to Jordon, a corruption of shikra, t^p Hindi 
name of Astur badius . * 
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♦ 4 Fatehgarh (N.W.P.), 9th January and 4th February, eggs; 
Allahabad, 27th March, eggs ; Hansi, 5th and 28th April, eggs ; 
the Punjab, May, eggs/* The turumti attracts attention to its 
nest by its continuous angry cries when chasing away any kites 
and crows that dare to approach within a certain distance. The 
young sometimes leave the nest before they are fully grown and 
follow the parent-birds, uttering plaintive cries. Young birds 
are caught in the Panjab when they are strong on the wing and 
able to fend for themselves. 4 Eyesses ’ of course can easily be 
obtained and 4 flown at hack * for amusement, but 4 eyesses ’ are, 
of course, harder to train than wild-caught birds, and when 
trained are inferior. 

In a wild state, the Red-headed Merlin preys on small 
birds. I have seen it kill and eat bats in the dusk. Probably, 
too, it eats locusts. 

In the Panjab it is generally trained to fly at the Indian 
Roller 1 (Ooracias indica ). I have also taken with one, a few 
European rollers (Coracias garrula ), a quarry that is generally 
supposed to be too difficult for it. In the Kapurthala State it used 
occasionally to be trained to take paddy-birds at a time when there 
waB a great demand for 4 aigrette feathers.’ In some parts of 
the Panjab it used to be trained to doves and hoopoes. The 
latter bird, though a slow flier, is said to show better sport than 
even the roller, and to shift fiom the stoop with marvellous 
adroitness. The Turumti also kills mainas with the greatest 
ease, and is said to be occasionally flown at quail and partridges. 
It would certainly take partridges, for it is perhaps the pluckiest 
of all the falcons, and when excited* or angry does not seem to 
know what size means. 

I have known one, disappointed at the lure, to bind to the 
pagri of the falconer, chattering angrily the while. The same 
bird, tired of stooping at the lure, fastened on to a pony that 
was grazing close by, and though the pony rushed off, the hawk 
did not loosen its hold. 

I once bought a very good turumti that killed rollers well: 
it had been trained to a large white lure made of paddy-birds’ 


1 Galled sabzak in Knpurth&la, ehihin m the Derajat, ntl-karish in 
Kashmir, and nil-kur\{h or “ blue-throat ” in Oudh and by Hindus generally. 
It is a messenger of Sits Ji, and is sacred to Shiva $ the sight of it is 
auspicious to a dying Hindo, or, on Dusserah, to any Hindu. Hence fowlers 
oatoh it for Hindus to liberate. 

It iB easily and qoiokly caught in a biUchatri with a ghu*an or mole- 
cricket ” as a bait; Jordon says that a field-mouse is sometimes substituted. 

Paddy-birds ( Ardeola gray it), and night-herons ( Nycticoraw grise us), tor 
' trains,’ are usually caught on their nests in the following manner:—A 
hoop of thin willow or other wood is made, six or seven inohes in diameter 
Another wooden hoop is fastened like a croquet hoop in an upright position 
to this, the height of the standing hoop at its highest point being eight or 
nine inohes. Four horse-hair nooses, made of several horse hairs twisted 
together, are suspended in line from the upright hoop so that each noose 
just overlaps the other. The hoop thus prepared is placed on the nest of 
the paddy-bird, which is snared by the neck on re-entering its nest. 
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frings. Not knowing this I called it to the ordinary black lure 6,f 
the Panjab t made of crows 1 wings: it came to it and stoop 
at it without hesitation. My scus once unexpectedly came aoros 
this bird, which had been lost for a night, chasing some birds\ 
in a grove. Having no lure he Bwung his shoe round bis head! 
and the turumti at once *bound 1 to it and was secured. 

Turumtis , for large quarry—paddy-birds and rollers—should 
be broken to the hood; but it requires a very skilful hooder, 
with a small hand and a very light touch, to hood these diminu¬ 
tive hawks without making them hood-shy. If flown at mainas, 
they need not be hooded. 

They must be fed twice a day, and on small birds. Indians, 
through laziness, sometimes feed them on goat’s heart, all the 
fibre and skin, etc., being removed; so fed they will never be 
in proper flying condition. 

Being permanent residents of India they can be kept 
through the moult, but it must be a very exceptional bird that 
repays this keep. The advantage of the rea-headed merlin 
is that, like the lagaf and shtkra , it can be flown during the 
rains, when other hawks are not in working condition, or have 
not arrived in the country. 

Kapurthala falconers 1 * have assured me that some thirty 
years ago it used, in their State, to be trained to kite * ; 
and a report was rife in the State that a common crane 
had once been taken by one. I have, with my own eys, seen a 
common heron (Ardea oinerea) taken by one. His Highness, 
the late Mir ‘Ali Murid- 8 of Sindh, in response to a query, gen¬ 
erously sent me two falconers to Dera Ismail Khan with a ‘ cast * 4 * 
of red-headed merlins trained to this unusual flight. The birds 
were 4 intermewed * ones of one moult, and were not in hard 
condition. They had apparently never been trained to the lure ; 
the only exercise they got was flying round the head of the fal¬ 
coner at the extent of their long leashes made of a twist of 
yellow silk, 6 * after a morsel of meat waved backwards and for¬ 
wards in his hand. A heron was duly flushed, and the merlin, 
uuhooded, started in feeble pursuit, fluttering like an uncertain 
butterfly or like a piece of paper trying to fly. It carried no 
bell and the heron took no notice of it. Suddenly it sat on the 


l The Kapurthala State establishment of hawks and falcons was abolished 

shortly after 1887. Owing to a lack of supervision, the race of old-fashioned 

falconers had degenerated into a useless, lazy, and incompetent set of rascals. 

* Ohil , Hindustani, and hil Panjabi, the name of the common Indian 

kite [Milvus govi&da), is sometimes inoqyrectly given to the white scavenger 

vulture [Neophron percnopterus). The Utter, though larger, would be an 

easier quarry. 

8 An enthusiasts and experienced falconer, and probably the laat Indian 
gentleman of wealth who kept up an old-fashioned establishment of hawks and 
bird-catchers. 

* 4 * Cast ’ two hawks trained to fly in company. 

f> “ A merlin sat upon her wrist 

Held by a leash of silken twist.” 

—* Lay of the Loot Minstrel, Canto VI, 5. 
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head of the heron, which in its alarmed astonishment fell sprawl¬ 
ing on the ground, and was gatherd by the falconer. It was not 
sport. It was not even a 4 flight.’ 

A word on 4 artificial flights * generally—if they may be so 
styled—for which natives of India seem to have always had a 
passion. In the time of Akbar such flights appear to have been 
specially studied. Abu’l-Fazl writes:— 

“ The udapapar 1 is brought from Kashmir. This is a 
greenish bird smaller than a paroquet; it has a red beak, long 
and straight, and two of its tail feathers * are lengthened. It 
hawks small birds in the air and returns to the fist. Many other 
birds too are taught to hawk, but it would take too long to detail 
them all. For instance, the crow 8 is taught to take sparrows, 
quails, and mainas.” Later he says :— 

44 Frogs are cunningly trained to catch sparrows, a sight that 
delights the spectators.” 

Apparently, too, one of the Falconets 4 used to be trained, 
wild stories regarding its prowess being current; but as the 
author remarks, 44 but what has been related about it has not yet 
been witnessed by us.” 6 

Travellers have frequently mentioned eagles as a quarry at 
which Persians 6 and Arabs flew their hawks, and practical 
English falconers have doubtless scoffed at these stories. 

The system of training for 4 artificial flights ’ is probably in 
all cases the same. Suppose, for instance, it is intended to train 
a peregrine tiercel to common crane. The first thing to do is to 
train the hawk to a lure made of crane’s wings. A live crane is 
then procured, its eyes are seeled, its beak is tied up, its claws 
are cut, its legs are hobbled, its flight feathers are bound together, 
and a piece of tough meat is tied on to its back. The hawk is 
entered to this defenceless 4 train ’ as to the dead lure. The 
dista oe is gradually increased and the crane allowed more and 
more liberty till at last its eyes are unseeled and it is allowed to 
flap its wings. The hawk binds to the bit of tough meat on the 
back, and the string attached to the 4 train’s ’ legs is pulled so 


1 Thin word is variously spelt in different MSS. Probably the Green 
Jay or Oise a sinensis of Jerdon (the Green Mngpie or Oissa chinensis of 
Blanford) is referred to. 

* The texts are corrupt and run 


£*l dy. Blochmann 

reads ^ty I wVfe & f f but I think the reading should be y : 

du dum’.m falconers 1 jargon would mean the two oentre tail feathers. 

3 Kuldgh; probably the oommon Indian House-crow (Oorvus splsndens ) 


is meant. 


4 In the texts ey* and • 

**H*I*» i/t*# Jljif Aytif jli 

4 A detailed method of training sakers to eagles, etc., is given in the 
Bis Nimu-yt NAfiri. 
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that it falls. An assistant runs up, and feeds the hawk on a 
pigeon’s wing secretly introduced under the crane’s wing. The 
hawk, still feeding, is hooded on the crane and then forcibly 
removed. The hawk now regards a live crane on the ground as 
merely a variety of the dead lure, and not more formidable. The 
falconer next procures a white bullock as a 4 stalking-horse,’ and 
trains it to walk slowly while he crouches under its shoulder, 
guiding it with a small stick and keeping step with its fore 
feet. By means of the bullock a flock of grazing crane is stalked 
to within a few yards, and the hawk is cast off and a crane 
secured before the latter has had time to brush the hawk off its 
back with its feet, or even to spread its wings to rise from the 
ground. 

Let us not be too hasty in ridiculing the narratives of 
ancient travellers. They may contain statements that to us 
appear marvellous, but the mystery is often explained away by 
minute inquiry. 




44* Thing* which the Owners of Hawks should avoid, 
being an extract from the Kitab* ’UJamharah fi 
‘ ItmCUBazyarah.' 

By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott and Mb. R. F. Azoo. 

Now the points to be observed by the keeper of hawks are 
these, that he should not permit anyone to approach to tend the 
hawks who has sores on his body, for to see such a person the 
first thing in the morning is abhorrent to hawks. It is beneficial 
for them * to see good-looking persons the first thing in the 
morning. Neither let anyone who is in a state of ceremonial 
impurity, carry hawks or approach them, nor let any menstmons 
woman enter their room, nor even approach them in any circum¬ 
stances whatever. Neither should any enter their place who is 
wanting in intellect, such as one who is insane; nor should an 
epileptic be allowed to approach them. No one should tie them 
to, or take them from their perches * or from their blocks, 4 except 
one who understands them, and is well-versed in all that benefits 
or injures them. No cheeta should be tied near any goshawk, 4 or 
shihin. 6 or saker, or near other birds of this kind, no matter how 
convenient; for the odour of the urine and excrement of cheetas 
causes siizanakj and the bird will be useless ever after ; but there 
is no harm in tying up a dog near a goshawk unless there be 
another place for it, 8 or near a shahln or saker, especially near a 
gazelle-saker. All these things—but especially a menstruous 
woman—should be kept away 9 from birds of prey; for the men¬ 
strual discharge is the most unclean thing in the world, and God 
has ordered that women should not be approached 10 and known ,a 
during menstruation. 

Al-ljlusayn son of As-Sa'idAbfidi lias related to us, on the 
authority of Ahmad son of Abu 'Abd'-llnh Al-Barqi % on the autho- 

1 Vide Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. Ill, No. 2 of 19(17. 

* should be IfJ. 

3 Kanidir , pi. of kandarah , “ a hawk’s perch.” 

* Jfardbif, pi. of marbif: does this word mean “ block ” or 44 ground- 
perch ? ” The root meaning is 44 to crouch on the ground.” 

6 Bizi; this word is sometimes used in a general sense for il hawk” 

® Shihin P. (in Ar. pi. ehawihtn) is a term that includes the peregrine 
and the shahins. 

1 Jutanak, P 4< gonorrhoea ”; vulgar for «**#£. The word mi* 

anah is common in this sense in the modern Arabio of Baghdad. 

B jU wj* for elm* ? reading evidently corrupt. 

9 The dual should apparently be feminine singular for 41 birds of 

prey.” 

10 The author again nses the dual. 
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rity of M-lfasan son of MakbUb , on the authority of AbU Ayyub 
AlSbarrAz (“The Cobbler”), on the authority of AbU i TJbaydah 
who said : “ The Apostle of God (the Blessing and Peace of God 
on him and his Family) once said, ‘ The Menstruation of women is 
an uncleanness that God has cast on them as a punishment. Now 
women in the time of Noah (on him be peace) used to mens¬ 
truate but once a year; and this state of things continued till 
certain bold women, seven hundred in number, went in jest and 
dressed themselves in saffron-dyed apparel, 1 and adorned them¬ 
selves, and perfumed themselves, and so went out and spread 
themselves over the country, sitting with men and taking a public 
share in feasts, and standing up to prayer in the ranks of men. 
So God cast on those particular women a monthly menstruation 
as a punishment. Then their blood flowed and they were driven 
out from the midst of the men; and they oontinued to menstruate 
once a month.’ ” The narrator continues: “ So He caused them to 
be busied with their menstruation and so their naughtiness was 
abated. The other women who did not act as these did, con¬ 
tinued to menstruate only once a year. The sons of those that 
menstruated monthly took in marriage the daughters of those 
that menstruated yearly, and so the races became mixed; and 
their daughters menstruated once a month on account of * * * 

while the children of those that menstruated only once a year 
became fewer and fewer on account of the impurity of the blood. 8 
Thus the offspring of the one increased and of the other decreased.” 

A similar tradition has also been related to us by Muhammad 
son of AbU t ‘Abd i -'lldh t on the authority of Sahl son of Ziydd Al - 
Adamt , on the authority of Al-Hasan son of MahbUb , on the autho¬ 
rities that are detailed above. 

Muhammad son of Jafar has related to us, on the authority 
of Muhammad son of TsmiX'il, on the authority of son of Al- 
Ifalcam , on the authority of Abu Jamilah , on the authority of Jfibir, 
who said ■ “ We met a certain Companion of the Prophet (the 
Peace and Blessing of God on him and his Family) and he related 
to mo, * The daughters of prophets do not menstruate, for mens¬ 
truation is nothing but a punishment; and the first woman to 
menstruate was Sarah, as a punishment for that which she did 
unto Hagar.’ ” 

jw H J u*, - AMXUJ J U 

hj* sJ* Wfc* v* c ^ 

etf** tWj II) - 

yu» J*jf l+ijOj ijle dA«Xf j/j IxU 

}/j • £ j&h e) J&* J dAAj 

1 The colour for gala days and pleasure'parties. 

* ** UUL#J( meaning not dear. There is an evident omission. 

8 fdJt meaning obsonre. 
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U* ty* ^ yt c/ 8 y 

^xAlSJlj ^-jUl ±S>i - L«iujj L* Jtj*JM /P 

P ■ jj- " 

4«j ; 4»L, ^)! J* ^li fjJt g ;j[/ Ai| Jl*. ^ Kj *£i)i ctu Uj 
^KJl &£u ^j»L Jfj - !«M <£JJJ ^yo ^-jJaJf ^iib ^ vfiAij^Jt ^yLJ| £»j^j 
- J!>lf^^uUJf aLcj i Jm* oti * ** *»* 

^y° ^ U«iJ^ J**4 J|) &xe Uj^j U I wAfJj 

^ 8 V ^1 /•» *U) eA> ciA u lt^ 1 e/^ ifjy**) 

UjAa. Jli 6 ^(jf A^-Jl ^ ^x-*snJ| UiLa^ Jli - )4o| * ilj 

w*tf y>\ w* wj»* ^ lijiiJ^ Jli ^5^1 Aij| ±xe ^1 ^ iX*^( 

fJ*») A*A* dDf 4j^« J^; Jl* J l * Ait <^l 3*>abJt 

^ # UjJf ^ *3) Jli IgJ ^Jbu dUl i-lati *LDl ^yO {jO^J t e,l 

^ J* * «* & •» ***• cK ^ ifjJl ^ dj* ^yo^ 

• ^ & t w P 

V UU| ^yO c^yi^Jl ^xll ii ylkili gfycl *JL*i-» <^0 ^4** C/° 

«•>*** y j^yi ^ y 

3 : . ^ 

<^i vfiAii LL (jflA*Jb aJDt ^AUy pt*?** 3 y* a^Jfl 

ci>w j u y^ ^ ^y 

$ ^ y, 

^^5 ^*0 jli elf ^s 

yj ^ jli • c ,«ftaRj ^Ui 1^ ^iyUt y«Mili 

cU ^-£> Jf yf ^yUf 

^OAaJf Axlfti^J lU ua. lU' $% p j* s 3 jU» ^-imi ^yU| ^jioU Jli 
JLjJ li - ^LiJ A-ax^ du* Jf ^ Sf ^ykaj II yiyiil 4>)fjt Ji j 

v gj grf 

aljj ^ Jf-» dill »XkC ^1 ^ liijA. . »Vyfc JLJ cWj 

Jli ^ J^UO UjiXa. . alLc I^lwb Syjym-o ^ ^^»j| ^ ^*5^1 

^ ^mJr ^ ^ JmL^I ^ 4iH 

Jlfij AjJL aU| aUf J^-J ^1 Luf^ Jli it 

Jj! *s*yJ| Lil ll #l^Hl o^y y aJT 

# cL« Lj Ai^A« i^U* cujn+Js 

l In MS., JLh^ 2 In MS., afLy^j* 3 In MS., ^Jk^ t 

« In MS., 5 In MS., <^y#f**Jk. 




45* The Conquest of Chatgaon, 1666 A.D, 

By J4DTJNATH Sarkar, M.A., Professor , Patna College. 


Introduction. 

The Bodleian Library’s Persian MS. Bod. 589 (Sacbau and 
Eth6’s Catalogue , No. 240) gives the earliest and most detailed 
account of the conquest of Chatgaon by Shaista Khftn. The 
value and a few defects of the work have been described by me 
in this Journal for June, 1906. I give below a translation of the 
passages relating to this subject, supplemented by translations 
from the ‘ llamgirn&mah , where it differs or supplies anything 
new. 

It is to be noticed that Shihabuddin Talish makes no mention 
of the siege of Chatgion during the day following the arrival of 
the Mughal forces, and hence there is an inaccuracy of dates in 
his account. The i Xlamglm&mah , on the other hand, gives a 
different version of what happened after the first naval battle, 
and almost ignores the important share which the Feringis had 
in the naval victories of the Mughals, who were proverbially 
averse to the sea. It also tells us that all the Feringis of ChSt- 
gaon did not desert to the Mughak m company with Captain 
Moor. The pages are mentioned within square brackets. 

Decay of the Bengal Floiilla. 

[P. 112, 6.] During the viceroyalty of Prince Shuj‘fi, when 
great confusion was caused by his negligence, [113, a] the extor¬ 
tion and violence of the clerks ( mutasaddu ) ruined the parganah* 
assigned for maintaining the namofira ( » flotilla). Many [naval] 
officers and workmen holding jdgir or stipend were overpowered 
by poverty and starvation. Day by day their distress and ruin 
increased. When Mir Jumla came to Bengal as Viceroy, he 
wished to make a new arrangement of the expenditure and 
tankh&h of the flotilla, which amounted to 14 lacs of rupees. 
After abolishing the old system, and just before beginning the 
re-organisation, he was overcome by the spells of Assam died 
of the Assam queen’s witchcraft]. Many naval officers and men 
too perished in the expedition ; so that at Mir Jumla’s death the 
flotilla was utterly ruined. # . 

[122, a.] [Early in 1664] the pirates came to Bagadia, a 
dependency of Dacca, and defeated Munawwar Khan, zemindar, 
who was stationed there with the relics of the naww&ra —a few 
broken and rotten boats—and bore the high title of cruising ad¬ 
miral {sard&r-i'sairfib). Munawwar fled in confusion. Ism‘ail 
Khan Tarin and other Nawwabi officers, whom [Shaista Khan’s 
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-son, Deputy Governor at Dacca] ‘Aqidat Khan had sent with a 
amall force to Munawwar, prevented the crew of their own boats 
from retreating by turning them round. The crew, on seeing 
their passengers averse to flight, jumped into the sea and swam 
ashore to safety. Ism'ail Khan and his comrades boldly made a 
firm stand and repelled with their bows and guns the enemy who 
had advanced to seize them. A musket-shot grazed the leg of 
Ism‘ail Khan [122, 6], The current drove their sailor-less boats 
to the bank, and they escaped destruction. The few boats that 
still belonged to the nawwftra were thus lost, and its name alone 
remained in Bengal. 

Shaista Khan’s Resolve ro Suppress Piracy. 

On the 8th March, 1664, the new Viceroy, Shaista Khan, entered 
Rajmahal [the western capital of Bengal]. [115, 6.] When he 
learned that the cause of the ravages of the pirates was the power 
and equipment of their fleet and the delapidation of the Bengal 
fleet, he gave urgent orders to Mahmud Beg [Abakash, the dOrogha 
of the nawwara ] to restore the flotilla, wrote to ‘Aqidat Khan 
also [on the subject], accepted the suggestions of Mahmud Beg, 
appointed at his request Qazi Samu as musharraf of the naw - 
wSra , and sent them back to Dacca with robes of honour and pre¬ 
sents. As timber and shipwrights were required for repairing 
nnd fitting out the ships, to every mauz'a of the province that had 
timber and carpenters, bailiffs ( muhasal ) were sent with warrants 
( parwanah ) to take them to Dacca. It was ordered [116, a] that 
at the ports of Hughli, Baleswar, Murang, Chilmari, Jessore, 
and Karibari, as many boats should be built as possible 
and sent [to Dacca]. The Nawwab spoke to the Captain of the 
Dutch, who was present at the audience, “ You make vast amounts 
every year by your trade in the Imperial dominions, for which you 
have to pay no duty or tithe. For this reason, the path of the 
profit of Muslim and Hindu beparxs and merchants in the Im¬ 
perial dominions, especially in Bengal, has been closed. In grati¬ 
tude for such favour and bounty you should call for ships from 
your country, and co-operate with the Imperial forces in the 
expedition against Arracan for extirpating the Maghs, which I 
have in view. Abolish the factories ( kofhi) that you have in 
Arracan. Otherwise, know for certain that trade and traffic with 
you will be forbidden all over the empire, and your gains 
stopped.” The Captain replied, “ I cannot agree to this great and 
serious proposal without first writing to our head, the General 
[Governor-General of the Dutch IndiesJ, and getting his consent.” 
[116, b.] The Nawwab, accepting the Captain’s entreaty, said, 
“ Write and call for a reply, ” and entrusted to the Captain a 
parw&nah on the above subjeot, one suit of ihiVat and one jewelled 
saddlecover, for the General. Through God’s grace, their help 
was at last found unnecessary. 

Xs the Feringis engaged in piracy, kidnapping and plun¬ 
dering the inhabitants of Bengal, and lived at Chatg&on under 
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.the protection of the zemindar of Arraoan, giving half their 
booty from Bengal to him, the Nawwab sent Shaikh Zi&uddin 
Yusuf, one of his own officers, as ddrogha of the port of Lad- 
hikol, 1 which is near Dacca and where Feringi merchants, engaged 
in the salt trade, live; he ordered the Shaikh to manage that 
these Feringis should write to their brethren, the piiates of 
Chatgaon, offering assurances and hopes of Imperial favours and 
rewards, and thus mako them come and enter the Mughal 
service. Ziauddin [117, a], too, was to send conciliatory letters 
[of his own] to them. 

Shaista Khan Creates a new Flotilla. 

On the 13th December, 1664, Shaista Khan first entered Dacca. 
[137, b.] He devoted all his energy to the rebuilding of the flotilla; 
not for a moment did he forget to mature plans for assembling the 
crew, providing their rations and needments, and collecting the 
materials for shipbuilding and shipwrights. Hakim Muhammad 
Husain, mansabdar, an old, able, learned, trustworthy, and virtu¬ 
ous servant of the Nawwab, was appointed head of the ship-build¬ 
ing department. The musharrafi of the flotilla was given, vice Qazi 
Samu, to Muhammad Muqim, an expert, clever, and hardworking 
officer serving in Bengal, whom Mir Jumla had left at Dacca in 
supervision of the nawwdra at the time of the Assam expedition. 
Kishor Das, an Imperial officer, a well-informed and experienced 
clerk, [138, a] was appointed to have charge of the parganahs of 
the nawwdra, and the stipend of the jagirs assigned to the [naval] 
officers and men. To all posts of this department expert officers 
were appointed. Through the ceaseless exertions of the Nawwab, 
in a short time nearly 300 ships were built and equipped with 
[the necessary] materials. Those who had seen the [sorry] 
plight of the natvwdra after the death of Mir Jumla, can under¬ 
stand the great change effected by Shaista Khan in a short 
time. 

Securing Bases for the War. 

[139, 6.] Sangramgar is situated at the point of land where 
the Ganges and the Brahmaputra unite. [140, a.] The Nawwab 
ordered Muhammad Sharif, the late faujddr of Hughli, to go to 
Sangramgar as thdnabdftr , with many men, officers, and guns, and 
build a fort there. Abul Hassan was posted there with 200 ships 
to patrol and check the pirates. Muhammad Beg Abakash, with 
a hundred ships, was stationed at Dhapa, to go to reinforce Abul 
Hassan whenever he heard of the coming of the pirates. 

A wide high road ( dl) was built from Dhapa * to Sangr&m- 
gar, so that even in the monsoons horse and foot could proceed on 
land from Sangramgar to Dacca, a distance of 18 kos. 

[Sondip was a halfway house between SangrSmgar and 


J In Rennell, Sheet 1, Luricool , 18 mile* west of Ohandponr. 
ft The site of Dh&pa is not given in Rennell. 
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Chatg&on, and formed an excellent base. Hence, the Naww&b de¬ 
cided to wrest it from its zemindar Dilaw war before sending the ex¬ 
pedition to Chatgaon. On the 12th November, 1665, Sondij) was 
conquered and a Mughal thanah established there. A description of 
Sondip and the history of its conquest would form another article.] 

The Feringis Desert to the Mughal side. 

[150, b.] Ever since his coming to Bengal the Naww&b 
had been planning how to put down the root of disturbance, 
the Feringi pirates, either by winning them over or by slaying 
them. [151, a.] As already narrated, Shaikh Zi&uddin Yusuf told 
the Feringis of Ladhikol what the Nawwab had said, and they 
wrote to their piratical brethren of Chatgaon reassuring them 
and asking them to visit the Naww&b. When the Naww&b 
was making his progress [from Rajmahal] to Dacca, [151, b] 
the [Portuguese?] Captain of the port of Hughli interviewed 
him on the way. The Nawwab, after gracing him with 
favours, asked him to write to the Feringi pirates of Chatg&on 
tempting them to come over to the Naww&b’s service. When 
he reached Dacca, the Captain of Tamluk also was ordered 
to write letters of invitation to them. When these successive 
letters arrived at Chatgaon, and the news of the conquest of 
Sondip and the establishment of a Mughal thanah there spread 
abroad, spies reported these matters to the king of Arracan. 
The news threw him into terror, and he wrote to his uncle’s son, 
the Governor of Chatgaon, to look carefully to the defence of the 
country and fort, conciliate the Feringi pirates, and send to Arracan 
their families and children, and informed him that a large fleet 
equipped for battle was being shortly sent to Chatg&on for rein¬ 
forcement. As he had from the above causes come to entertain 
suspicion [of the fidelity] of the Feringis [152, a] he really 
wished to lure their families to Arracan and massacre the 
Feringis themselves at Ch&tg&on at an opportune time. The 
hearts of the Feringis were distracted and shaken by the arrival 
of the tempting letters and the news of the Mughal establish¬ 
ment at Sondip. On learning of the wishes of the Magh chief, 
they fled with their families in 42 jalhas to Farh&d Khan at 
Noakhali for protection. 1 [They were taken into Imperial service 
and liberally rewarded by the Naww&b.] 

Invasion immediately decided on. 

[156, b.l Captain Moor, the Feringi leader, reported to the 
Nawwab, “ Owing to their pride and folly, the king and counsellors 

1 The 'Alamgtrnimph, p. 947, *ayg. “ The Feringis learning of [the 
intended Arraoanese treachery,] resisted and fought the Arracanese, burnt 
K>me of the ships of the letter, and started for service in Bengal with all 
their goods and ships. On the 19th Deoember, 1665, fifty jalhas of the 
Feringis, fall of gnus, muskets, and mnnitions, and all the Feringi families, 
reached Noakhali. ” 
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ef Arracan have neglected the defence and munitions of the fort, 
and mostly depended on as [for this purpose]. But now that 
they have heard of the conquest of Sondip, [157, a] they have 
ordered a large army and fleet to reinforce [the defence of 
Chatgaon], If the Mughal force attacks the fort before the 
arrival of this reinforcement, its capture would probably be very 
easy. The Naww&b, who had been day and night thinking how 
to realise this object, regarded the ooming over of the Feringis as 
the commencement of the victory, and decided not to let this 
opportunity slip. 

From Jagdia, the frontier of Mughal Bengal, to Chatgaon, a 
distance of 30 few, is an utterly desolate wilderness. The expedi¬ 
tionary force would have to be supplied with provisions [from 
Bengal] till after Chatgaon was reached, besieged, and captured. 
As the Bengal crew were mortally afraid of the Magh flotilla, 
[157, 5] provisions could not be sent by water, though the means 
of transport in this province are confined to boats. Hence, when 
in Jahangir's reign, Ibrahim Khan Fatih Jang decided to attack 
ChatgSon, for two years before setting out he collected provisions 
at Bhalua and Jagdia. 

Composition of the Expedition. 

[158, a.] It was decided that the Naww&b’s son. Buzurg 
Ummed Khan, with 4,000 troopers would conduct the campaign 
while the Naww&b would look after the work of keeping the 
array supplied with provisions. If the sieg» were protracted he 
would quickly go and join his son. On the 24th December, 1 
1665, at a moment auspicious for making a beginning, [158, 5] 
Buzurg Ummed Khan started from Dacca. Under him were 
appointed Ikhtisas Kh&n, a commander of 2,500 (1,000 troopers), 
Sarftndaz Khan, a commander of 1,500 (800 troopers), Farh&d 
Khan, a commander of 1,000 (150 troopers), Qarawwal Kh&n, 
a commander of 1,000 (800 troopers), Rajah Subal Singh 
Sisodia, a commander of 1,500 (700 troopers), Ibn Husain, 
d&rogfa, of the nawwSra, a commander of 800 (200 troopers), 
Mir Murtaza, d&rogha of the artillery, a commander of 800 (150 
troopers), other Imperial officers with their followings, all the naq - 
dts and dhdis except a few who were engaged in special works, and 
2,500 troopers in the Nawwab’s pay. All the amirs, mansabd&rs , 
sardars , and jamd'd&rs were presented with robes of honour, 
horses, swords, and shields, according to their ranks. Mir Abul 
Fath was appointed diwtin and Muhammad Khalil paymaster 
and newswriter of the force. Frpm Dacca [159, a]" Mir Murtaza, 
and from Sondip Ibn Husain, Muhammad Beg Ab&kash, Munaw- 


l Tbe * Alamgimdmah , p.948, gives 25th December as the date, and says 
that the expeditionary force was composed of “ Buzurg Ummed Khan with 
two thousand troopers of tbe Nawwlb’s own Ubinan (followers), Syed 
lkhtisis Khin Barha, Subal Singh Sisodia, MiSna Khan, Kara Khaji and 
some others. 19 
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war Khan zemindar and other zemindars of the nawwdra, and 
Haiat Khan jamU'ditr with the Nawwab’s soldiers, who had 
accompanied him to the conquest of Sondip, were ordered to 
go to Noakhali, join Farhad Khan and Captain Moor and other 
Feringi pirates who had come from Chatgion and Entered the 
Imperial service, and then proceed on land and sea as the van of 
Buzurg Ummed Khan’s army. 

‘Askar Khan, who had been posted to Ghoraghat, returned 
opportunely and was stationed at Dacca. 1 

The Imperial fleet under Ibn Husain consisted of 288 ships,. 


as described below: — 

Qhurab 

21 

Jalba 

96 

Salh 

3 

Bachari 

2 

Kusa 

157 

Parenda 

6 



[Not specified 

3] 


288 

NawwIh’s Vigorous Exertions. 

Before this Mir Murtaza had collected many axes at Dacca. 
[159, 6.] From the parganahs, too, axes had been brought by issuing 
parwOnahs , so that several thousands of them had been collected. 
These were sent with the expedition for clearing the jungle. 
Every day the Nawwab wrote to the officers of the expedition 
letters full of plans and advice, and inquiries addressed to the 
Khftn about the condition of the enemy and the state of the road. 
On the first day [when the expedition left Dacca] the Nawwab 
stayed outside [the harem] till noon and again from the time of 
the *asar prayer to one prahar of the night, and supervised this 
business. Even when he was in the harem, if any good plan 
struck him, he at once sent word to the officers to carry it out. 
Muhammad Khalil was ordered to keep him daily informed of 
the occurrences. Shaikh Mubarak, an experienced and trusted 
servant, appointed to command [160, a] the Nawwab’s retainers 
accompanying Buzurg Ummed Khan, was ordered to report all 
the daily events, great and small, to the Nawwab, and give the 
Khan every advice that he considered fit. 

Feeding the Army. 

The officers of the golahs (granaries) were ordered that one-half 
of all the grain that bep&rU brought into Dacca should be sent to 
the army. To th efaufdSrs of all parts of Bengal urgent parw&nah# 

^ The 'Alamgimdmah, p. 948, adds : “ Kama!, a former Arracanese king's 
son, who in 8hah Jahan’s reign had fled to Dacca from the oppression of the 
present king, was ordered to accompany Mir Mnrtasa with a band of the 
Maghs who lived at Daooa, on the assurance that he would be made chief 
of his tribe. A letter (panoanah), invitirig submission to the Mnghals and 
offering conciliatory favour* from the Imperial Government, wee written to 
the governor of Chatgion and sent to him with one of the Maghs. ” 
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were issued directing that every kind of provision that they oonld 
secnre should be despatched to the expeditionary force. TasdwaU 
were appointed by the Nawwab to see to it. [160, b.] So excellent 
were the Nawwab’s arrangements that from the beginning till 
now the price of grain in the army has been to the price in Dacca 
as ten to nine. 


Mughal Advance by Land and Sea. 

Buzurg Umraed Shan moved quickly on, carried his entire 
army over the deep river in a few days, crossed the river of 
Feni, 1 entered the Magh territory, and advanced cutting the 
jungle and making a road. According to the Nawwab's command 
a thanah was established on the river of Feni, under Sultan Beg, 
mansabdar , with a contingent of horse and foot. [161, a.] As the 
river of Feni joins the sea, it was feared that the enemy's ships 
would pass up the river and harass the Imperial army’s passage. 
It was, thei efore, decided that out of the commanders at Noakhali, 
Ibn HuBain should advance with the nawwfira by the sea and 
Farhad Khan, MirMurtaza, and Haiat Khan by land, in aid 
of the nawwftra. If they could, they should enter theKamfuli 
river and occupy its month, and also attack Chatg&on. Other¬ 
wise they should stay in the neighbourhood and wait for 
Buzurg Ummed Khan’s arrival. The jungle was thereafter to 
be cut along the sea stage by stage, the flotilla to advance by sea 
and the Eb&n by its coast; in march and halt the land and 
sea forces were never to be separated. 

These officers started from Noakhali. Ibn Husain with the 
flotilla soon arrived at the creek of Khamaria, two stages from 
Chatgaon, and began to cut the jungle before towards Chatgaon 
and behind towards the advancing army. Farhad &ban, Mir 
Murtaza and other commanders [161, b ] of the land force too 
advanced cutting the jungle, and joined hands with Ibn Husain 
on the 2lst January, 1666. Buzurg Ummed Khan who was 
hastening clearing the jungle arrived with the [main] army with¬ 
in three kos of Khamaria. 


i The * Alamglmdmah, p. 949, describes the movements of the expedition 
thus : “ Farhad Khan, appointed a force of pioneers, wood-cntters, and some 
infantry armed with bows and mnakets for making a road and clearing the 
jungle. On the 12th January, 1666, marching from Noakhali with Mir 
Murtaza and other comrades, he reached the ontpost of Jagdia. Ibn Husain 
and his comrades on board weighed anohor. On the 14th, Farhad Khin and 
his party crossed the Feni river and advanced cautiously. On-the 20th he 
reached a tank, from which Chatgion wan one day’s journey, and waited for 
Buzurg Ummed Khan’s arrival. That general, after crossing the Feni on 

the 17th . , arrived on the 21st at a place 8 Jcob behind the position of 

Farhid Khfin and Mir Murtaza, which [latter] was 10 ko* from Chitgion 
fort, and where the jnngle was very thick and the road very bad,—and 
halted there. Farh&d Khan daily advanced a little, cutting the jungle and 
levelling the road. The flotilla waited for the army at Dumria, a depen¬ 
dency of Chatgion, whioh was about 20 ko* from the halting-place of 
Buzurg Ummed Khan. 
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First Naval Battle, 23rd January * 

On the evening of 22nd January, 1 the scouts ( qardmoals ) of 
Ibn Husain [167, b] brought news that the enemy's flotilla 
having come from Chatgaon was staying in the creek of Kathalia 
six hours* journey from their place. Ibn Husain, after informing 
the Imperial and Nawwabi servants who were on board most of the 
ships, got ready for action. At night he sent a few ships to the 
mouth of the creek, telling the passengers to keep a good look 
out. Next morn, the scouts i eported that the enemy's flotilla had 
started from Kathalia to tight the Imperial naivtofaa and might, 
come immediately. Ibn Husain, after sending a man to inform 
Buzurg Ummed Khan of the matter, set out to meet the enemy, 
though the wind had freshened, and the sea was raging in billows 
threatening to sink the Imperial shipR Abul Qasim, who was in 
the ship of Muhammad Beg [168, a] Abakash, narrates that 
when in this tempest he unmoored his ship to join Ibn Husain, 
one of the Turkish soldiers standing on the bank cried to M. 
Beg Abakash in Tuiki, “Are you rnnd, that you put your 
boat out during tempest in such a deep and terrible sea P ” He 
replied, “ Brother, if I were not mad, I should not have become a 
soldier! ** Farhad Khan, Mir Murtaza, and Hai&jb Khan ad¬ 
vanced by land to co-operate with the navy, following the road 
cleared by the men of the ships. Beyond the clearing they could 
not go on account of the density of the jungle. 

Ten ghurfibs and 45 jalbas of the enemy came in sight and 
began to discharge their guns. Captain Moor and the other 
Feringis, who led the van, boldly steered their ships up to the 
enemy, Ibn Husain coming behind them. The enemy could not 
resist the onset; the men of their ghurObs jumped overboard, and 
the jalbas took to flight Ibn Husain, seizing the ghurftbs 9 wanted 
to pursue. But the Bengal sailors, who had never even seen in 
their minds the vision of a victory over the Msgh fleet, [168, b] 
objected, saying that that day’s victory—the like of which even 
centenarians had not seen—ought to content them. Ibn Husain 
had to yield; but, advancing a little from the spot where the 
ghurfibs had been captured, he decided to stay there till evening 
and to return to the creek of Khamaria at night. 

Suddenly two or three ships with flags ( bairaq ) were seen 
afar off. The Maghs, when they left the Kathalia creek that 
morning for fight and reached the creek of Hprla dole to Kha¬ 
maria, in their pride left their larger ships—called khalu and 
dhum ,—and [some] other ships here, and sent on only ten ghurdhs 
and 45 jalbas as sufficient for [defeating and] capturing the Impe¬ 
rial flotilla. The two or three ships with flags now seen were 
among these khdlus left in the creek. 

Ibn Husain encouraged his crew, saying, “ Now that the 
fugitive y albas have joined their larger fleet, the enemy have surely 


* Text gives the 34th, which is wrong. The ‘Alamgimimah, p. 060, 
mentions the 28rd *s the day of the battU (next day). 
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bden seized with terror. It behoves [us] as brave men [169, a] 
not to give the enemy time, nor let the opportunity slip out of 
our grasp, but to attack them with full reliance on God. M These 
words had effect on the Bengal crew ; they agreed and started for 
Hurla. The enemy learning of it issued from the creek and Btood 
«t sea in line of battle, lbn Husain arriving there found their 
line stronger than Alexander’s rampart. He felt that to run his 
smaller ships against the [enemy’s] larger ones,— whose many 
guns would, at every discharge, command [his ships],—was to court 
needless ruin, but that he ought to stop in front of the enemy, 
engage in firing, and wait for the arrival of his larger ships (salbe), 
when he would put the latter in front and attack the enemy. 
He therefore began firing his guns and sent a man to hurry up 
the salbs These arrived at the time of the evening prayer. 
From that time [169, 6] to dawn, there* was cannonade between 
the two sides. 1 

Second Naval Encounter, 24 th January . 

Next morning, the Muslims flying their victorious banner, 
beating their drums, and sounding their bugles and trumpets, 
advanced towards the enemy firing guns and in this order : First 
the salbs , then the ghurtibs , and last the j albas and lcosas side 
by side. The enemv lost all courage and firmness, and thought 
only of flying. [170, «.] They turned the heads of their 
larger ships away from the Imperialists, attached their j albas to 
them, and began to tow back these big ships, fighting during 
their flight. 

lbn Husain without throwing away caution or making rash 
haste advanced in his previous formation. At last at about 
3 r.M., the enemy entered the mouth of the Karnfuli, reached 
the island in mid stream in front of Chatgaon fort, and drew up 
their ships off the bank on which Ohatgaon stood. The Imperial 
fleet too came to the Karnfuli and seized its mouth. On the 
[further] side of the Karnfuli, near the mouth and close to the 
village called Foringi-bandar, where the Feringi pirates had their 
houses, the enemy had built three bamboo stockades on the brink 

1 The * Alamglrnamah , p. 660, says “ [After the first naval battle] the 
enemy fled. Ibn Husain with his light and swift ships gave chase and cap- 
tnred 10 ghurdbs and three hnlias [■■ jalban ] from them. Soon afterwards, 
the larger ships (nawwara-e- buzurg) of the enemy came in sight, for a 
second time fought a long and severe fight, and at sunset fled from the soene 
of action, lbn Husain pursued them, [p. 961] but as the enemy's ships 
entered the Karnfnli, and his own larger ships had not come up with him, he 
thought it inadvisable to advance, but withdrew his fleet to a suitable plaoe, 
and passed the night in keepiug watch. 

When Busurg Ummed Khan hefcrd of it, he wrote strongly urging 
Farhad Khan and Mir Mnrtaza not to wait for clearing the jangle, and 
making a road, but to hasten to join hands with the navmcira. He himself 
gave up road-making and advanced quickly. Next day [24th January,] 
Farhad Khin arrived at the bank of the river [Karnfuli.] The enemy lost 
heart at the sight of the Islamio army. ” 


% 
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of the water, and filled them with artillery, many Telingas (aB 
the fighting men of Arracan are called) and two elephants, in pre¬ 
paration for fight. [170, 6.] When the Imperial flotilla entered 
the month of the Knmfuli, these forts opened fire on them with 
muskets and guns. Ibn Husain sent most of his ships up the 
river and many of the soldiers by the bank, and attacked them. 
After making some vain efforts the garrison of the stockades took 
to flight. The Mughals burned the forts and returned. 

Arracan Navy Annihilated. 

Now with a strong heart and good hope, Ibn Husain dashed 
upon the enemy’s ships. Captain Moor and other Feringi 
pirates, the Nawwab’s officers [such as] Muhammad Beg Abakash 
and Munawwar Kh&n zemindar, came swiftly from different 
sides. A great fight was fought. Fire was opened [on the 
Mughals] from the fort of Chatgaon also. At last the breeze 
of victory blew on the banners of the Muslims. [17J, (/.] The 
enemy were vanquished; some of their sailors and soldiers jumped 
overboard; some remaining in their ships surrendered aR 
prisoners. Most of the former carried oil their livoR, some being 
drowned. Many were slain by the swords, arrows, and spears of 
the victors. A few, reaching the bank, carried the news to the 
fort. Many of the enemy’s ships were sunk by the fire or 
ramming of the Mughal fleet; the rest, 135 ships, were captured 
hy the Imperialists 1 and consisted of: — 

Khfilu ... 2 Ko8a ... 12 

Ohnrah ... 9 Jalha . 67 [Should be 68] 

Jfingi ... 22 liftlfim ... 22 

Meantime, Buzurg Ummed Khan, hearing of the naval battle, 
[171, 6] hastened to the neighbourhood of Chatgaon. The chow- 
kid&rs of the fort informed the garrison of the near approach 
of the Mughal army. This news and the spectacle of the victory 
of the Imperial fleet struck such terror into the hearts of the 
garrison and soldiers of the country, that in spite of their large 
number they fled. 

Night after Battle. 

That night 8 Ibn Husain, sending to the fort two trust¬ 
worthy men out of those taken prisoner in the ships, wrote to 

1 The operations in the Karnfali are thus described in the ‘Alamgimd- 
mah , p. 961 :—'* [On the 24th January,] Ibn Husain with the Imperial fleet 
entered the Karnfuli river and attacked the enemy's fleet that had fled 
there. A second terrible battle was fought for two prahar8 of the day. At 
last the Imperialists gained the victory, and the enemy fled, many of them 
being killed, many others taken prisoner, many drowned after jumping over* 
board.” 

a The * Alamgimdmah , p. 951, writes“After the victory the Imperial fleet 
halted in the Karnfnli below the fort of Chfttg&on. Some of the Feringis of 
Chstguon who had remained there, and many [p. 952] other Feringis who at 
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the qiVad&r who represented the Rajah of Arracan, “ Why 
would you needlessly destroy yourself and your family P Before 
you are forcibly seized and sacrificed to our swords, give up your 
fort, and save your life and property. ” The giVud&r, feeling 
himself helpless and in need of protection, sent back the reply 
that [172, a] he should be granted respite for the night and that 
next morning he would admit them. 

Ohatgaon Fort Surrenders. 

In the morning of the 26th January, 1666, which was the sunset 
of [the glory of] the Maglis, the commandant opened the fort gate 
and informed lbn Husain, who started for the fort. But Munaw- 
war Khan zemindar had entered it before him, and his compa¬ 
nions had sot fire to it. I bn Husain entered soon after wards, and 
tried his best to put out the fire, but in vain. Tho firo was so 
violent that he could not stay there, but came out bringing the 
qif'ador away with himself. 

When the fire went out, he again proceeded to the fort and 
attached the property. He sent the qila'd&r with the news of 
victory to the Nawwab at Dacca, and also informed Buzurg 
Urnmed Khan of the happy event. 

The Maghs who wei'o in the fort on tho other side of the river 
fled, and that fort, too, fell into Mughal hands. The peasantry 
on the further side of the river, [172, b J who wore mostly Muslims 
kidnapped from Bengal, attacked tho Maghs that fled yesterday 
and to-day, slew one of their leaders, captured two of their 
elephants, and brought them to lbn Husain. Of the four 
elephants in the fort of Ohatgaon, two were burned in the fine and 
two were secured by tho Mughals. 

Rewards io the Victors. 

On the 29th January, the news of the conquest reached 
Dacca ; the Nawwab after thanking God, began to give to all the 
army liberal rewards consisting of robes, horses, and elephants, 


this time had come from Arracan to aid them, interviewed lbn Husain. Cap* 
tain Moor, who accompanied the I mporial forces in this expedition, did excel¬ 
lent service Next day [25th January,] Buzurg Ummed Khan arrived at tho 
foot of the fort of Ohatgaon with the rest of the army. The Imperial forces 
by land and sea encircled tho fort. The garrison, after making great exertions, 
found that they could not resist the Mughal army, and at last sought 
safety. The secoud day of the siege, 26th January, 1666, the Imperial 
army gained possession of the fort, the whole province of OhAfgion, and the 

entire artillery and navy of the place*.. [p. 953], The Governor of 

Ohatgaon, who was the son of the Arracan king’s uncle, was taken prisoner 
with oue son and some other relatives, and nearly 350 men of the tribe. 
132 ships of war, 1,026 guns made of bronze aod iron, many matchlocks and 
zamburaks (camel pieoesj, much shot and powder, other artillery materials, 
dnd three elephants, were captured. Large numbers of the peasants of 
Bengal who had been carried off and kept prisoner here, were now released 
from the Magh oppression and retnrned to their homes.” 
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distributed alms to the poor, and ordered the music of joy to 
play. Wealth beyond measure was given to the Feringi pirates 
and one month’s pay as bounty to his own officers and the crew of 
the nawwQra . 

[178, «.] That very day the Nawwab sent a despatch on the 
victory to the Emperor. When it arrived at Court, 1 the Em¬ 
peror ordered joyous music to be played. Rewards were given 
to all concerned in the conquest: the Nawwab was presented 
with a costly jewelled sword of the Emperor, two elephants, 
two horses with gold trappings, a special khiVat , and an Imperial 
farmStn of praise. [178, o.] Buzurg Ummed Khan, Farh&d Q)an, 
Mir Murtaza, Tbn Husain, and Muhammad Beg Abakash were 

S romoted. Ibn Husain got the title of Mansur* Khan, and Mir 
[urtaza that of Mujahid Khan. 

New Government of ChatgIon. 

[175, 6.] On the 27th January, * 1666, Buzurg Ummed Khan 
entered the fort of Chatgaon, reassured the people that their lives 
were safe, and firmly forbade his soldiers to oppress the people, 
in order to cause the place to be well-populated and prosperous. 

[Here the Bodleian MS. ends abruptly. I give the conclud¬ 
ing portion of the campaign from the ‘2.lamgtrnQmah y pp. 953- 
956.] 

[P. 953.] Buzurg Ummed Khan stayed at Chatgaon for some 
time to settle its affairs. Miana Khan was sent to the north of 
Chatg4on to reassure the peasantry and to establish a th&nah. 
Taj Miana, with his followers and 100 musketeers, was appointed 
as th&nahdar and guard of the roads from Chatgaon to the bank 
of the F$ni river. 

Rambu taken and abandoned. 

The port of R&mbu* [p. 954] is four days’ journey from 
ChStgaon, and midway between Chatgaon and Arracan. A large 
body of the enemy defended its fort. Mir Murtaza was ordered to 
that direction, to win over the peasantry? learn all about the pathB 
and ferries of that region, and if he found it possible to go to the 
place and besiege it. The Mir, after traversing difficult roads, 
dense jungles, and terrible rivers, at the end of 12 days arrived 
within one kos of Rambu. Next day, at morn he stormed the 
fort. The Arracan king’s brother named Rawli, who held the 
government of this place, tried his best to oppose, but being 
worsted, he fled with the garrison to a jungle close to a hill near 

1 11 At the end of Sh'abin [February 1066] ” according to the * Alamgir - 
nimah, p. 956 1 * The Smperor ordered Chatgion to be renamed Islama¬ 
bad.” 

* Mutaffar, according to the ‘ Alamgimamah. 

* 8 The date is left blank Is the Bodleiau MS. > I have supplied it from the 

'Alamfftmdmah, 

♦ Ramoo in Bennell, Sheet 1. 
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the fort. Mir Murtaza giving chase slow many of them and 
captured many others. Some of the enemy who had taken refuge 
in the hill [955] came out to surrender, and were made prisoner. 
Many Muslim ryots of Bengal, who had been kept as captives 
heie, were liberated and returned home. 

Buzurg Ummed Khan hearing of the victory and learning 
that the kiug of Arracan was sending a force by land against 
Rftmbu, despatched Miana Khan, Jamal Khan Dilzaq, and many 
others to reinforce Mir Murtaza. The Mir, after his victory, 
had posted a company of musketeers on the bank of the river one 
and half a kos from Rambu, to keep watch for the enemy’s 
arrival. One day suddenly a large force of the enemy with 
seven elephants issued from the jtmgle, fell upon the mus¬ 
keteers, and dispersed some of them. Mir Murtaza hearing of 
it, rode with a force to the bank of the river, and in spite of 
its water being deep and the enemy having begun to make 
entrenchments on the [other] bank, boldly plunged in with his 
comrades and crossed over in safety. The enemy, after a hard 
fight, fled. The victors pursued, slew and captured many of 
them, and seized 80 guns, many muskets, and other war mate¬ 
rials. 

[P. 956.] As the space between Chatgaon and Rfimbu is 
very hard to cross, full of hills and jungles, and intersected by 
one or two streams which cannot be crossed without boats, and 
as in the rainy season the whole path is flooded, and this year 
there was only a small stoic of provisions and the rainy season 
was near,—therefore the sending of the Mughal army into 
Arracan was put off. Buzurg Ummed Khan, in view of the roads 
being closed and re-inforcements and provisions being cut off by 
the rains, very wisely ordered Mir Murtaza to evacuate Rambu 
and fall back with the chiefs, zemindars, prisoners, and peasants 
of Rambu, on Dakhin-kol, 1 which is close to Chatg&on. He did 


1 %e, f * The southern bank of the river. 1 




46. The Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon, 1665 A.D. 

By Jadunath Sabkar, M.A., Professor , Patna Oollege . 


[From the contemporary Persian acoonnt of Shihabnddin Talish, in MS. 
Bodleian 680, Saohau and Etho’s Catalogue, entry 240. Sec my article 
in J.A.S.B., June 1906, pp. 267-260.] 


Arbakan Described. 

[153, a.] The fort of Chatgaon is an appurtenance of the 
kingdom of Arracan, which is a large country and great port of 
the east. One side of it is enclosed by high hills which join the 
mountains of Ganaser, 1 China, Cathay, and Mahaohin. Another 
side is bordered by the ocean. Deep rivers and wide oceans 
enclose the western side, which adjoins Bengal. The land 
and water routes alike for entering the country are very difficult. 
Its conquest is an extremely hard task. The people of the 
country are called Maghs—which is an abbreviation of Muhamit-i- 
sag (= despicable dog), according to [the proverb] “ the name 
descends from heaven.” They do not admit into their country 
any other tribe than the Christians, who visit it by the sea-route 
for purposes of trade. [153, 6.] Good elephants abound ; horses 
are totally wanting. This writer has heard from the Khan 
Khanan [Mir Jumla] that the elephants of Arracan surpass all 
other elephants in beauty of appearance and character. Some 
mines of metal are said to exist iD the country. The inhabitants 
have no definite faith or religion, but incline [a little] to the 
Hindu creed. Their learned men are called liawlis; they do not 
transgress the guidance of the latter in their earthly affairs.* The 
Bawlis have the ways of the Sewrahs [ = Svetambar Jains], The 
Rajahs of this country hold pre-eminence over other lower rulers, 
by reason of their large forces, spacious country, and great splen¬ 
dour. The Governors of the ports and islands of the east always 
show respect and meekness to them. These rajahs are so proud 
and foolish that as long as the sun does not decline from the 
zenith they do not put their heads out of the doors of their 
palnce; they say, “ The sun is our younger brother. How can 
we hold court while he is over our heads and we below him P ” 
In their decrees and letters they give themselves the title of 
“ Elder brother of the Sun, Lord of the Golden House and White 
Elephant.” Of their offspring that [154, a] base-born son is 


1 Text has Kashnuhir, which may be (n) Kashmir or ( b ) G arm shir- 
see Journal , A.S.B., No. 1,1872, p. 76, footnote. 

i This account is mainly based npon the A'in-i-Akbart (Eng. trans¬ 
lation by Jarrett, ii. 119). 
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considered the proper heir to the throne whom they have begotten 
on the person of their own sister. After the conquest of 
Chatgaon [by Shaista Khan] it was found from the records of the 
place that the year was written as 1127. 1 On being asked to 
account for the date, the people said that the beginning of the era 
was the beginning of their Royal dynasty, and that the aforesaid 
years had passed since the establishment of the rule of these 
Rajahs. This fact makes it clear that in this long period [of 
1127 years] no foreigner had succeeded in conquering the country, 
and no outsider had got into it. Their cannons are beyond 
numbering, their flotilla ( nawwOra) exceeds the waves of the sea 
[in number]. Most of their ships are ghurdbs and jalbas; khlilus 
and dhums are larger than ghurlibs; these are so strongly made of 
timber with a hal'd core ( &z chob-i-qalbdtir) that the balls of 
zamburdks and small cannons cannot pierce them. [Latterly] the 
Rajah appointed the Feringi pirates to plunder Bengal, and hence 
he did not send the Arracan fleet for the purpose. 


Old ChAtgaon Described. 

[162, a.] Chatgaon is a tract adjacent to Bengal and Arracan 
alike. From Jagdia, where there was a [Mughal] outpost, 
[162, hi] to Chatgaon la} a wilderness. On the skirt of the hill 
was a dense jungle, without any vestige of habitation or living 
being. The river Feni, rising in the hills of Tipperah, passes by 
Jagdia * and falls into the ocean. Ninety-nine nullaht >, which 
contain water even in seasons other than the monsoons, intervene 
between Feni and Chatgaon. After the capture of Chatgaon, 
bridges (pul) were built by Shaista Khan’s order over all these 
nullahs. From Dacca to Chatgaon six creeks (bahar) have to be 
crossed in boats , one of them is the river of Sripur, which is so 
broad that a boat can perform only one trip across and back in 
the whole day. 

On the bank of the Karnfuli river are some hills, high and 
low, situated close to each other. The lower hills have been 
heaped over with earth and raised to the level of the higher ones ; 
all these hills have been scarped cylindrically, fortified, and named 
the fort [of Chatgaon]. In strength it rivals the rampart of 
Alexander, and its towers (burj) are as high as the falak - 
nUbaruj. [163, a.] Fancy cannot sound the depth of its moat, 
imagination cannot reach its niched parapet. 

In the fort has been dug a deep ditch, about eight yards in 
breadth; on the eastern side, close to the edge of the ditch, flows 
the river Karnfuli, which descends from the Tipperah hills to the 
sea. On the north side is a large wide and deep tank close to the 
ditch. Behind the tank, along the entire north side and a part of 
the western side, are hills. The hills are so high and the jungle 


1 This should be 1027. In the Burmese vulgar aim, used also in 
Arraoan, 1027 corresponds to 1066 A.D. ( Bengal and Agra Oassttesr) 

4 1,1 HsnuelPs Atlas, Sheet 1, Jagdia is on tbs Utile Feni Biver 
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so dense, that it is impossible to traverse them even in imagina¬ 
tion. Within the fort two springs flow, the water of which runs 
into the Karnfuli river in the monsoons, when the channel of the 
springs becomes so broad that a jalba boat can easily pass through 
it. [163, 6.] As the people of the fort use all the water [that 
issues] in seasons other than the rainy, they dam the springs and 
block the outlet to the Karnfuli river. On a height within the 
fort is a tomb, known as the astanO of Pir Badar ; the attendants 
of the shrine perform prayer and fast. The Magh infidels 1 . . . . 
have settled some villages in waqf on this tomb; they mnke pil¬ 
grimage to the holy dead and offer presents. It is said that if 
one could perform the impossible feat of dragging a large gun to 
the top of tlie hill at the western angle [of the fort]—which 
adjoins Tipperah—its balls would fall within the fort. On the 
other side of the Karnfuli there is a lofty and strong fort, opposite 
the fort of Chatgaon; it is full of defence-materials. 

Every year the Rajah of Arracan sends to Chfttgaon a 
hundred ships full of soldiers and artillery munitions, with a new 
Kaiamkari 2 (commandant, superintendent), when the former 
Karamkari t with the ships of last year, returns to Arracan 
There is always some trustworthy relative or faithful clansman 
of the Rajah in charge of the government of Chatgaon. He 
issues gold coins stamped with his own name at this place and 
its dependencies. 

[164, a.] In bygone times, one of the Sultans of Bengal 
named Fakhruddin fully conquered Chatgaon, and built an 
embankment (nl) from Chandpur, opposite the outpost of Sripur 
across the river, to Chatgaon. The mosques and tombs which 
are situated in Chatgaon were built in Fakhruddin’s time. The 
[existing] ruins prove it. 

Chatgaon in Magh Hands. 

When Bengal was annexed to the Mughal empire, and included 
in the records of the qdnUngo department, in the papers of Bengal 
Chatgaon was entered as one of the defaulting unsettled [districts]. 
When the mutasaddis of Bengal did not ieally wish to pay any 
man whose salary was due, they gave him an assignment on 
the revenue of Chatgaon! Towards the end of the rule of the 
Bengal Kings and the early years of the conquest of Bengal by 
the Mughals, when great confusion prevailed in the country, 
Chatg&on again fell into the hands of the Maghs, who [164, 6] 
did not leave a bird in the air or a beast on the.land [from 
Chatgaon] to. Jagdia, the frontier of Bengal, increased the 
desolation, thickened the jungles, destroyed the #£, and closed the 
road so well that even the snake and the wind could not pass 

L The text is doubtful here hf 

8 The *Alamgirndmah ) p. 947, gives Karamkabrx. 
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through. They built a strong fort, and left a large fleet to 
guard it. Gaining composure of mind from the strength of the 
place, they turned to Bengal, and began to plunder it. None of 
the Viceroys of Bengal [before Shaista Khan] undertook to put 
down this trouble and punish them. Only Ibrahim Khan Fatih 
«Jang, in the Emperor Jahangir’s reign, resolved to conquer 
Ch&tgaon and destroy the wicked Maghs. [The failure of this 
expedition described, 165, a]. 

Doings of ihk Pirates of ChItgIon. 

[122, 5.] From the reign of the Emperor Akbar, when 
Bengal was annexed to the Mughal empire, to the time of the 
conquest of Chatgaon during the viceroyalty of Shaista Khan, 
Arracan pirates, both Magh and Feringi, used constantly to 
[come] by the water-route and plunder Bengal. They carried 
off the Hindus and M aslims, male and female, great and small, 
few and many, that they could Beize, pierced the palms of their 
hands, passed thin canes through the boles, and [123, a] threw 
them one above another under the deck of their ships. In the 
same manner as grain is flung to fowl, every morn and evening 
they threw down from above uncooked rice to the captives as 
food. On their return to their homes, they employed the few 
hard-lived captives that survived [this treatment], with great 
disgrace and insult in tillage and other hard tasks, according 
to their power. Others were sold to the Dutch, English, and 
French merchants at the ports of the Deccan. 

Sometimes they brought the captives for sale at a high price 
to Tamluk, and the port of Baleswar, whicli is a part of the 
Imperial dominions and a dependency of the province of Orissa. 
The manner of the sale was this:—The wretches used to bring 
the prisoners in . their ships, anchor at a short distance from the 
shore off Tamluk or Baleswar, and send a man ashore with the 
news. The local officers, fearing lest the pirates should commit 
any depredation or kidnapping there, stood on the shore with a 
number of followers, and sent a man with a sum of money to the 
pirates. If the terms were satisfactory [123, 5] the pirates took 
the money and sent the prisoners with the man. Only the 
Feringi pirates sold their prisoners. But the Maghs employed 
all their captives in agriculture and other kinds of service. Many 
high-born persons and Sayyads, many pure and Sayyad-born 
women, were compelled to undergo the disgrace of the slavery 
service or concubinage (fardsh wa mhabat) of these wicked men. 
Muslims underwent such oppression in this region of war 
(d&r-ul-harb) as they had not to suffer in Europe. It was less in 
some Governors’ time and more in others’. 

As they for a Jong time continually practised piracy, their 
country prospered, and their number increased, while Bengal daily 
became more and more desolate, less and less able to resist ana 
tight them. Not a householder was left on both sides of the 
rivers on their track from Dacca to ChAtg&on. The district of 
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Bagla, 1 a park of Bengal, lying in their usual path, was [formerly] 
full of cultivtttion and houseR, and yielded every year a large 
amount [124, a] to the Imperial Government as duty on its betel- 
nuts. They swept it with the broom of plunder and abduction, 
leaving none to inhabit a house or kindle a fire in all the tract. 
Matters came to such a pass that the Governor of Dacca confined 
his energies to the defence of that city only, and the prevention 
of the coming of the pirate fleet to Dacca, and stretched some 
iron chains across the nullah of Dacca and set up some bridges of 
bamboo ( nfii , reed) on the stream ( nahar ) of the city. 

Demoralised Bengal Navy. 

The sailors of the Bengal flotilla were in such a fright, that 
T may say without exaggeration that whenever 100 war-ships of 
Bengal sighted four ships of the enemy, if the distance separating 
them was great the Bengal crew showed fight by flight, considered 
it a great victory that they had carried off their lives in safety, 
and became famous in Bengal for their valour and heroism! If 
the interval was small and the enemy overpowered them, tlio 
men of the Bengal ships—rowers, sepoys, and armed men alike— 
threw themselves without delay into the water, preferring drown¬ 
ing [125, 6] to captivity. 

Once ‘Ashur Beg, an officer of Prince Shuj'a, was cruising 
with about 200 boats, when a few of the enemy’s fleet, in number 
not even one-tenth of the Imperial flotilla, came in sight. ‘Ashur 
Beg was mortally frightened; in great agitation he cried to the 
mfinjht or captain of his ship, “ Ai bfii fish bedeh ! ”• The mfinjhi 
in perplexity asked, “ Mir-jiu ! whence can I get broth at such a 
time ? Just now these pirates will cook a nice broth for you ! ” 
‘Ashur Beg in agitation and bewilderment kept up crying, “ You 
confounded fellow, give Ash, ” and the mfinjhi went on replying, 
“ I have not got it with me, whence can 1 bring it P [The fact 
is] sailors use the term wars to mean * backing the boat'; ‘Ashur 
Beg in his terror had forgotten the word and used fish instead ! In 
no other part, of the Mughal empire has any neighbouring infidel 
[king] the power to oppress and domineer over Muslims; but 
rather do [infidel kings] show ail kinds of submission [125, a] 
and humility in order to save their homes and lands, and the 
[Mughal] officers of those places engage in making new acquisitions 
by conquest. In Bengal alone the opposite is the case; here the 
mere preservation of the Imperial dominion is considered a great 
boon. Those .Governors in whose # times these piracies were less 
frequent, congratulated themselves and exulted at it. None of them 
tried to stop the path of oppression and domination of this wicked 
tribe through their fear of the necessary expenditure and exertion, 

1 Bdkla included Backerganj and part of Dacca (J.-d.&B., Pt. 1., 
1878, p. 200). 

* *• Ho, brother, give [me] broth.” Bdi is the Daoca pronunciation of 
Bhdi. 
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weakness of faith and trust, and the [false] notion of their lack of 
power. 

Routes of the Pirates. 

[107, h.] In Jahangir’s reign, [108, a] the Magh pirates used 
to come to Dacca for plunder and abduction, by the nullah which 
leaves the Brahmaputra, passes by Khizrpur, and joins the nullah 
of Dacca. Khizrpur is situated on the bank of the Brahmaputra, 
on a narrow embankment (fil). In the monsoons all the land 
except the sites of the houses is covered with water. The Gov¬ 
ernors of Dacca, therefore, at the end of the monsoons and 
during the winter, which was the season of the coming of the 
pirates, used to go to Khizrpur with an army and encamp there. 
After some years, the nullah dried up, and many places in the 
track of the pirates in the Brahmaputra river also became fordable. 
Thus their [water] route tc Dacca was closed on this side, and 
restricted to the side of Jatrapur 1 and Bikrampur. Recently as 
the pirates could more easily carry out their chief design of 
kidnapping men in the villages of Dacca and other parganahs , 
they did not exert themselves to reach Dacca town. 

[139, a.l When the pirates came from Chatgaon to molest 
Bengal, they passed by Bhalua, a part of the Imperial dominions, 
on the right, and the island of Sondip, belonging to the zemindar 
Dilawwar, on the left, and reached the village of Sangram-gar. 
[139, h], [From this point] if they wished to plunder Jessore, 
Hughli, and Bhusna, they moved up the Ganges ; if they wanted 
to raid Bikrampur, Sonargaon, and Dacca, they proceeded up the 
Brahmaputra. Sangramgarh 8 is the land at the extremity of the 
island ( i.e ., delta) which contains Dacca and other towns and 
villages. In front of it the Ganges and the Brahmaputra unite. 
The mingled stream, after passing by Bhalua and Sondip, falls 
into the sea. In ancient times, a man named Sangram had built 
a fort here to repel the Magh raids into Bengal. In Hindi a fort 
is called a gar. By the combination of these two words the name 
of the place has been formed. If a fort were built here and stored 
with weapons, munitions, and materials of defence, and a large 
force and well-equipped flotilla kept here, the oppression of the 
pirates and the raids of the Maghs into Bengal could most probably 
be prevented. 

Fkringi Pirates. 

[150, 6.] Many Feringis lived happily at Chatgaon 8 and used 
to come to the Imperial dominion for plunder and abduction. 
Half their booty they gave to the Rajah of Arracan, and the other 

I In Bennell, Sheet 1, Jattrapur is given 30 miles west of Daooa. 

8 No trace of Sangramgar is found in Kennell. The ‘Alamgirnimah, 
p. 948, says, that its name was changed to 'Alamgirnitgar, and that it was 21 
*ko* from Sripur (p. 944). It must have been near Kennell’s Mendigunge. 
Khafl Khan calls it Sangramnagar, ii. 188. 

8 Tbeir settlement was called Ftringi^bandar or Bandar, on the south 
bank of the KarnfuU, very close to its month. 
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half they kept. This tribe was called Harmad . l They had 100 
Bwiftjalba boats full of war-materials. The Governors of Bengal 
were disturbed by their robbery and were too weak to prevent it. 
As the Harmads [ * Feringi pirates] were not in need of the help 
of the Arracan fleet, the king of Arracan did not send his ships 
to practise piracy in Mughal territory (Bengal). He considered 
the Feringi pirates in the light of his servants, and took the 
booty they brought [as his share]. 

[In December, 1665, the Feringis of Chatg&on, partly in fear 
of Arracanese treachery and partly won over by Shaista Khan's 
tempting overtures] [152, o], came with all their families in 42 
jalbas and took refuge with Farhad Khan, the Mughal thdnahdfir 
of Noakhali. The Khan sent their chief, Captain Moor, with a 
few of their great men to Shaista Khan at Dacca, while he kept 
all the others with their ships at Noakhali, with great attention 
and kindness. The captain and other leaders of the Feringis bad 
audience of the Naww&b at night, and received splendid robes of 
honour and other unexpected favours. The Nawwab asked them, 
“ What did the zemindar of the Maghs fix as your salary ? ” 
The Feringis replied, “ Our salary was the Imperial dominion! 
[152,5.] We considered the whole of Bengal as our jfigir. All the 
twelve months of the year we made our collection [*. e., booty] 
without trouble. We had not to bother ourselves about ‘amlas 
and amins; nor had we to render accounts and balances to 
anybody. Passage over water was our [land-] survey. We never 
slackened the enhancement of our rent, viz ., booty. For years we 
have left no arrears of [this] revenue. We have with us papers of 
the division of the booty village by village for the last 40 
years. ” One can infer from this answer the condition of things 
and the weakness of the Governors of Bengal. The coming over 
of the Feringis gave composure to the hearts of the people of 
Bengal. [153, a.] Two thousand rupees were presented from 
the Nawwib’s own purse as reward to Captain Moor and the 
other Feringis who had come from Ch&tgaon, and from the 
Imperial Treasury a monthly stipend of Rs. 500 was settled on 
the Captain, and other comfortable salaries on others of the 
tribe. 


1 This word is evidently armad, a corruption of armada. Armud is 
used in the sense of fleet in the Katimat-i-taiyabal. 




47 * An Abnormal Branch of the Mango (Mfingifera 
indie,a, Linn.). 

By I. H. Burkill and G. C. Bose, M.A. 



Fig. 1. Abnormal branch. 


The specimen, to be described, was obtained from a small 
grafted plant growing in a plant-pot. The grafted branch was 
of the race known in Calcutta as “ late Bombay,” and the stock a 
seedling mango. The total height of the plant at flowering was 
but four feet. It bore two abnormal branches, one beiug very 
small, the other about six inches long. Both carried leaves on 
one side, and bracts with flowering axes on the other, the flowering 
axes corresponding to the secondary branches of an inflorescence. 
The figure above is from a photograph of the leafy upper half of 
the larger branch. The leaf-bearing side was green; the flower¬ 
bearing side rose-red. The larger branch stood terminally on, and 
continued, a branch of the previous year which carried foliage 
leaves evenly on all sides; and hbove them had produced at the 
base of the new season’s growth the usual scaly bracts. 

We have ascertained that the divergence of mango leaves is 
more or less . The eleven radii are shown in the following 
diagram, figure 2, with the distribution of the leaves, and of the 
secondary flower-bearing axes on them. From it better than 
from figure 1, the reader will realise that all the foliage leaves 
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developed, were developed on one aide of the stem. The dia¬ 
gram further indicates how the branch at first prodnoed nothing 
but flowering secondary axes, and that it then became sterile on 
one side, carxying foliage leaves on that side and, in the axils 
of the foliage leaves, the usual arrested bods. 



Fig. 2. 


At first every fourth organ was a foliage-leaf, but later every 
other. Figure 3 opposite is inserted to indicate this: it repre¬ 
sents the branoh cut open along one side and unrolled so that 
its-whole circumference is towaras the reader. 

At the end of the branch, but obliquely, were to be found 
the *small scales of the terminal bud. This terminal bud was 
twisted towards the foliage side of the branch. 
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Anatomical differences accompanied the differentiation of the 
two sides of the branch. There was an inequality in the de¬ 
velopment of the vascular ring, indicated in the next figure. 

(ThneV walled eorltcal tissue containing 
^chlorophyll 

/ 



Fig 4 Stem in section between 
the fiiBt and second axils 

It is seen that the vascular tissue was thicker on the foliage 
side than on the flowering side. Very much of this was due to 
the greater development of the xylem. In figures 5 and 6 we 
give drawings of the xylem of two bundles whose positions are 
indicated by the letters A and B on the figure 4. These bundles 
were selected for illustration as typical of the bundles on the two 
extreme sides of the stem. It is seen at once how much greater 
is the development of the wood-fibres on the foliage side, and 

that the vessels—the larger are pitted, the smaller are spiral_ 

are wider on that side. The drawings wete made by means of 
a carnet a lucida and are accurate. 

There was not the same difference in the phloem, nor in the 
other tissues, which were, more or less, equally developed all 
round the stem. 

The axis of a normal mango inflorescence, which has not 
begun to bear fruit, is in anatomy like the flowering side of our 
abnormality; while the greater development of wood on the other 
side is as in a leafy shoot. The reader, however, will note that the 
section, from which the drawings were made, was from between 
the first and second axils, t.e., from some way below the region 
where the leaves first appeared: in point of actual distance 
about two inches. Thus in the structure of this abnormal stem, 
the transpiring leaves had a better channel of communication 
with the source, below, of the water that they required, than had 
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An Abnormal Branch of the Mango. 



Fig. 5. Xylom from foliage side of the shoot. 



Fig. 6. Xylem from flowering side of the shoot. Magnification 
exactly the same as in Fig. 6. 

the flowering secondary axes on the other side. The result is not 
contrary to expectation: yet it would be interesting to see if 
ail exactly similar condition could be produced by the very early 
defoliation of a shoot along one side, and through what length of 
stem. 
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And if it should be produced, it would indicate how greatly 
in the mango the anatomical difference between a leafy shoot 
and the inflorescence, is a direct response to the needs of the shoot. 
Miyoshi (Joura. Coll. Sci. Imperial Univ* Tokyo, xv„ 1901, 
p. 459, quoted from Just’s Jahresbericht, 1903, ii., p. 634) showed 
that the repeated plucking of mulberry leaves, as is done for feed* 
ing silk-worms, leads to an arrest of the growth of the wood as one 
of the signs of the disease produced. In our abnormal branch, 
where towards its upper part the leaves occupied a part of the 
larger circumference, the small bundles occupied a smaller part of 
the circumference; so that in anatomy as in morphology, the 
branch had progressed from the fertile towards the sterile condi¬ 
tion. But as we have seen, the sterile condition-—greater develop¬ 
ment of wood—passed down it through the lower wholly fertile 
part on the side where above the leaves were. 



48 * Methods of catching wild fowl t herons and other water 
birds in the Panjab, Sindh, and Kashmir* 

By Lt.*Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secretary , Board of Emminera. 


Indian methods of catching wild fowl are many and iuge- 
nious. In the large jheels and lakes of the Punjab and Sindh, most 
of the dock that find their way to the market are caught by 
means of a net laid in shallow water, a primitive form of the 
clap-nets of English bird-catchers. In India, however, the net is a 
single oue, laid out and worked as detailed below. For duck, the 
bait is merely gram strewn on the water, but for herons and storks 
a small tank is made within the limits of the net, the tank 
being stocked with small fish. On a dark night jackals may steal 
in and devour the fish. 

In Kashmir herons are, in winter, snared for their plumes, by 
a method that seoms peculiar to the valley. The plumes are worn 
by the Maharaja as a pagri-omament, and also at weddings by 
bridegrooms, Muslim and Hindu. Theoretically herons are pre¬ 
served, so before a wedding a bridegroom has to be granted 
special permission to snare a fixed number, permission being grant¬ 
ed on condition that he plucks out the plumes from the live birds 
and then releases them. However, Kashmiris I have questioned, 
have all admitted that herons are not bad eating 

Fig. I 

Net fok Catchino Herons, Ducks, etc. 


A—principal peg. 

A to B—24 ft 
A to k —6 ft. 

G to H—14 inches. 

££j)6(t.4in. 



K to C | i 
FtoDJ 1 
B to m—3 ft 8 in. 
0 to m ] 
l) to m J 


-19 ft. 7 in. 


-5 ft. 8 in. 


Not*.— The upright* GE, HF are inclined toward* A, but BO, BD are at 
right angles to the line AB. 
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Small hollows are made in the ground at G, H, and B, so thAt the butt ends 
of the uprights are about three inches lower than the tips The butts 
must work easily when the uprights are raised. The top line AECmDF 
is fastened to the tips of the uprights by half-hitches, which are fastened 
with the httch outwai ds. 


Requisites. 

(1) A net 1 about 21yds. long. 

Breadth, 26 meshes. 

Size of mesh, in. square. 

(2) One peg (principal A) 2 ft. long. 

(3) Four pegs about 18 inches long. 

(4) Two uprights 5 ft. in. long, with both butts lashed 

to the same peg, (B, 18 inches long), so that they 
work easily : tipB of uprights to be pointed. 

(5) Two uprights 5 ft. 5£ inches long, each lashed to 

separate pegs G and H ; each peg is 18 inches long: 
uprights to work as above. 

(6) Thirty to 60 yards of thick wire as a pull line. 

(7) A mallet to hammer in the pegs. 

(8) A net to catch small fish. 

To lay the net. —Drive in the principal peg A (Fig. I). 
Double the net, and fasten by a clove-hitch on to A the upper (or 
stouter) cord, at its centre. Bring the ends of the stout upper 
cord together and (pulling the ends taut) carry them in a straight 
line to m or past m. Keep the lower edges of the net outwards, 
to the right and left of the stout cord. Run the net along the 
upper cord towards A for about three yards and drive in peg B, 
which should be about 24 ft. from A, and about 6 ft. 6 in. from the 
ends of the stout cord when laid down on the ground. Scoop out 
the ground round B, so that the short uprights can be raised easily 
at right angles to the ground : the butts of the uprights will con¬ 
sequently (when the uprights are laid out as in sketch) be lower 
than the tips : the tips should be about 3 inches from the ground. 

Raise the upiights BC, BD at right angles to the ground, 
keeping the tips together. Pull the upper cot ds taut from A, 
over the tips oi the uprights C and D. Next measure off along 
the cord in the pull direction, from the point where it passes over 
the tips C and D, one cubit’s length (from the elbow to tip of the 
middle finger) or about 20 in., and at this point fasten the upper 
cords, by clove-hitches, to the tips C and D : the hitches to be out¬ 
wards, so that the line of the cord passes on the inside of the up¬ 
rights. 

Now lay down these uprights, outwards, on the ground, pull¬ 
ing the cords taut away from A (Fig. II). Measure off Ao, Ap 
(Fig. II) equal to the length of the long uprights (t.e., 5 ft. 5J in. or 
5 ft. 6 in.) pins a good hand's breadth. The points o andp will be 


1 A fine cord must be threaded through the upper edge of the net along 
its length, and a piece of twine along the bottom edge throughout the 
length. 
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about fourteeu inches apart. Then at- the points o and p drive in 
the pegs G and H (to which the butts of the loug uprights are 
lashed) on the inside of the line, vide Figs. I and II. Make a 
small hollow as before, round the pegs, to allow the butts to work 
easily when the uprights are raised. The pegs G and H (Fig. II) 
will be about 14 in. apart. 

Fig H. 



Next get an assistant to raise the short uprights at right angles 
to the ground, making their tips meet. Then raise the long up- 
rights and pass the cords over their tips, and, at the point where 
the cords pass over their tips, fasten the cords to tho tips by clove- 
hitches, taking care that the hitches are on the outside. When 
the tips of each pair of uprights are together and the upper cords 
are pulled taut in the direction of the pull line, all four uprights 
should be at right angles to the ground ana not perceptibly in¬ 
clined towards A, nor towards the pull-direction. 

Now, from the tops of the uprights C and D, carry the ends of 
the net down to the ground, and fasten them to the peg B. Each 
end of the net is thus fastened at the top and bottom of the short 
uprights, is taut, and does not bag. The spare part of the end- 
edges of the net is left loose. 

Next lay down the four uprights outwards, on the ground, as 
in Fig. I, aud pull the short ‘ uprights ’ BC, BL) taut in the direc¬ 
tion of the pull-line, and drive in the pegs C and D almost flush 
with the ground. The t-ops are just sufficiently high out of the 
ground to keep these short ‘uprights’ in position. The lines 
A EC and AFD (Fig. I) are now taut. Next drive in the pegs E 
and F, which keep the long ‘ uprights ’ in position. The lines 
AEC and AFD should still be taut, a greater strain being on the 
pegs C and D, and a lesser strain on E and F. 

See that the tips of all four ‘ uprights ’ are still -about 3 in. 
from the ground, and that the butt* in the hollows are slightly 
below the level of the ground. 

Now take the spare ends of the rope and knot them at m. 
The distance from the peg B to the knot w, will be about 3 ft. 6 in. 
Take care that the knot m is in a direct line with the centre of the 
pegs A and B. The pull-line must be fastened at the point m and 
must be in continuation of the line ABm. The lower line in the 
net is drawn tight from A and fastened to peg F, and then carried 
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on and fastened to peg D. In the same manner it is fastened on 
the other side to E aud C. 

The lower or finer line in the net is thus, on the right-hand 
side, drawn tight from A to F and D. The spare end-edge of the net 
should be just about the distance BD which makes the lower line 
from D to peg B also taut, or almost taut. This line was pre¬ 
viously fastened to peg B, aud ib carried on up the upright to its 
tip, where it, the lower and finer line, joins the upper and stouter 
line. The lower line is treated in tho same way on the other side. 

When properly laid out, the lower line is just under the upper 
line; both lines are taut, and the net is gathered up close be¬ 
tween the two lines 

When the pull-line is pulled, both sides of the net should rise 
up simultaneously; and the puller should keep the pull-line taut, 
while he walks up towards the net the uprights are thus kept stand¬ 
ing (Fig. Ill) The upper line AFD (Fig. Ill) should be taut, 

F»g III 



and the lower line which iR fastened to A, and passing on, is 
fastened to the pegs F and D (Fig. 1), is also fastened to the peg 
B (Fig. Ill), being then carried along up to the tip of the upright 
D. 

The pull-line is of wire and not rope, as the latter stretches 
With 60 yards of pull-line one man should be able, if the nets are 
well laid, to pull the netH single-handed. If the nets do not rise 
readily, reset them , see that the butts of the uprights are lower 
than their tips, and cut shallow grooves for the butt-ends of the up¬ 
rights to rest in, so that the butts may be well below the tips, and 
the tips not more than 3 in. above ground level. 

Two small tanks, two or three inches deep, are made within the 
nets when laid out. These contain live fish as a bait, or, for duck, 
gram. If the herons hesitate about settling within the nets, ten 
or twelve live fish, about a finger-length itt size, are pegged down 
with a fine skewer. The fish must be just below the snrface of 
the water, and the spike must pass just behind the stomach, for, if it 
passes through the stomach, the fish will die. The movements of 
these fish just below the surface of the water will attract the atten¬ 
tion of herons from a distance of thirty vards. 

To catch a solitary heron, one that has a fixed feeding ground, 
p bagged heron is useful as a deooy. Its eyes Bhould be ( seeled ’ and 
its ears carefully filled with cotton wool; and three or four of the 
flight-feathers of each wing should be tied together, the ends of the 
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thread being fastened to some of the small feathers under the wings" 
to prevent it slipping down over the ends of the flight-feathers. In 
this state the decoy-heron will stand quite still within the boun¬ 
daries of the net, while the wild heron, angry at the intrusion, 
will settle and attempt to drive it away. 

Instead of filling the ears with cotton wool, a long peg may be 
driven into the ground at an angle of about 15°, and the decoy-heron 
carefully perched on this. It will, in this position, sit quite still, 
the eyes of course being seeled as before. 

Fish not less than five or six inches long can be gutted and 
dried in, the sun for five or six days, and kept as food for the decoy : 
before use, these dried fish should be soaked in water. Bird-catchers 
usually feed their decoy-herons in this way. (Fish keep freRh 
longer if not placed in water). 

Hkron-catchino in Kashmir 

Take thirty to forty black liorse-hairs, knot them together at 
one end, wet them, roll them between the palms to twist them well, 
and then knot the other ends together. Cut off the ends outside 
the knots. The length of this horse-hair rope should now be 
14J inches. Take a straight stick of hard wood, of the thickness of 
a penholder, and eleven inches long; sharpen one end, and make 
a slit about two inches long in the other end. Now double the 
horse-hair rope to find the centre, and insert the centre a (Fig. IV) 

Fig. IV. 



in the split, to about one inch from the end of the stick. Above 
the horse-hair rope, tightly bind the stick with kachchd sUt (raw 
thread), four times. Now take one end of the rope, and cross it 
over this binding and through the slit, bringing it out at b on the 
opposite side, and pull rather tight. Treat the other end of the 
rope in the same way. Both ends Are now crossed over the bind¬ 
ing and stand out at right angles to the stick. Just above the 
rope make two clove-hitches (that is, four half-hitches) over the 
top of the stick, with kachchd but, to keep the rope in its place. 
Next make four half-hitches (d) just below, and cut off the spare 
thread. Now take one end of the rope and make a loop, with the 
knot on the underneath side , close to the stick. Bring the knot 
round and over the rope close to the stick, over the opposite side 
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oit and fastened to peg D. In the same manner it is fastened on 
the other side to E and C. 

The lower or finer line in the net is thus, on the right-hand 
side, drawn tight from A to F and D. The spare end*e dge of the net 
should be just about the distance BD which makes the lower line 
from D to peg B also taut, or almost taut. This line was pre¬ 
viously fastened to peg B, and is carried on up the upright to its 
tip, where it, the lower and finer line, joins the upper and stouter 
line. The lower line is treated in the same way on the other side. 

When properly laid out, the lower line is just under the upper 
line; both lines are taut, and the net is gathered up oloRe be¬ 
tween the two lines. 

When the pull-line is pulled, both sides of the net should rise 
up simultaneously ; and the puller should keep the pull-line taut, 
while he walks up towards the net: the uprights are thus kept stand¬ 
ing (Fig. III). The upper line AFD (Fig. Ill) should be taut, 


Fig. III. 



and the lower line which is fastened to A, and passing on, is 
fastened to the pegs P and D (Fig. I), is also fastened to the peg 
B (Fig. Ill), being then carried along up to the tip of the upright 
D. 

The pull-line is of wire and not rope, as the latter stretches. 
With 60 yards of pull-line one man should be able, if the nets are 
well laid, to pull the nets single-handed. If the nets do not rise 
readily, reset them ; see that the butts of the uprights are lower 
than their tips, and cut shallow grooves for the butt-euds of the up¬ 
rights to rest in, so that the butts may be well below r the tips, and' 
the tips not more than 3 in. above ground level. 

Two small tanks, two or three inches deep, are made within the 
nets when laid out. These contain live fish as a bait, or, for duck, 
gram. If the herons hesitate about settling within the nets, ten 
or twelve live fish, about a finger-length in size, are pegged down 
with a fine skewer. The fish must be just below the surface of 
the water, and the spike must pass just behind the stomach, for, if it 
passes through the stomach, the fish will die. The movements of 
these fish just below the surface of the water will attract the atten¬ 
tion of herons from a distance of thirty yards. 

1 To catch a solitary heron, one that has a fixed feeding ground, 
a bagged heron is useful as a decoy. Its eyes should be ‘ seeled * and 
its ears carefully filled with cotton wool; aud three or four of the 
flight-feathers of each wing should be tied together, the ends of the 
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thread being fastened to some of the small feathers under the wings' 
to prevent it slipping down over the ends of the flight-feathers. In 
this state the decoy-heron will stand quite still within the boun¬ 
daries of the net, while the wild heron, angry at the intrusion, 
will settle and attempt to drive it away. 

Instead of filling the ears with cotton wool, a long peg may be 
driven into the ground at an angle of about 15°, and the decoy-heron 
carefully perched on this. It will, in this position, sit quite still, 
the eyes of course being seeled as before. 

Fish not less than five or six inches long can be gutted and 
dried in the sun for five or six days, and kept as food for the decoy: 
before use, these dined fish should be soaked in water. Bird-catchers 
usually feed their decoy-herons in this way. (Fish keep fresh 
longer if not placed in water). 

Hkhon-catchino in Kashmir 

Take thirty to forty black horse-hairs, knot them together at 
one end, wet them, roll them between the palms to twist them well, 
and then knot the other ends together. Cut off the ends outside 
the knots. The length of this horse-hair rope should now be 
14J inches. Take a straight stick of hard wood, of the thickness of 
a penholder, and eleven inches long; sharpen one end, and make 
a slit about two inches long in the other end. Now double the 
horse-hair rope to find the centre, and insert the centre a (Fig. IV) 

Fig. IV. 



in the split, to about one inch from the end of the stick. Above 
the horse-hair rope, tightly bind the stick with kachchd sUt (raw 
thread), four times. Now take one end of the rope, and cross it 
over this binding and through the slit, bringing it out at b on the 
opposite side, and pull rather tight. Treat the other end of the 
rope in the same way. Both ends fcre now crossed over the bind¬ 
ing and stand out at right angles to the stick. Just above the 
rope make two clove-hitches (that is, four half-hitches) over the 
top of the stick, with kachchd sut , to keep the rope in its place. 
Next make four half-hitches (d) just below, and cut off the spare 
thread. Now take one end of the rope and make a loop, with the 
knot on the underneath side, close to the stick. Bring the knot 
round and over the rope close to the stick, over the opposite side 
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of the loop, round it and up again on the inside, and then through 
the smaller loop thus formed, thus making a thumb-knot. By 
this means a simple noose is formed by a thumb-knot at what 
was the loose end, round the standing portion, the knot being on 
the underneath side when the noose is made. The diameter of 
the noose is about one-and-a-hn If inches. Treat the other end in 
tli© same manner. 

When wetted and adjusted, these (viewed in plan) butterfly 
nooses (Fig. V), should stand out at right angles to the stick, so 

Fig. V. 

oo 

that when the stick is planted upright in the water the nooses are 
parallel to the surface of the water. Make two sets of these 
nooses, thirty-six uprights with nooses in each set. 

Fasten all the sticks of each set together by twine, the length 
of twine between two uprights being about eight inches; the twine to 
be fastened to the sticks at a distance of about four inches from the 
pointed ends. 

To Set the nOOSeS. —The depth of the water must be twelve 
to thirteen inches. In this depth of water drive in a willow stake. 
Break off its top about one inch above the water and smear 
the top with mud, so that it may not be conspicuous. With this 
stake as a centre and radii of fourteen and twenty-four inches, de¬ 
scribe two concentric circles. Then dig out the space between the 
circumferences of the larger and smaller circles to a depth of nine 
or ten inches, using a wooden spade of which the blade is the 
exact depth. 

Erect one Ret of nooses along the inside of this trench, and the 
other set along the outside. When in position, tlie nooses should 
be parallel to the top of the water, but on a level with the natural 
bottom, that is, on a level with the top of the trench (or not more 
than half an inch above this level). The sticks should be about three 
inches apart when set up. Keep the nooses at, what might vul¬ 
garly be called, right augles to the circumference of the circles, 
and place them chequerwise, the point of d noose being half to 
one inch distant from the outer circumference C, and the point of 
e noose the same distance from the circumference B (Fig. VI). 

Now take two fish about five inches long, and with the 
thumb nail split up the back fin close to the top ray. Take a 
piece of kackchli sUt, and pass a clove-hitch over the top ray of the 
9 plit fin. down to its base, and, allowing two-and-a-half to three in¬ 
ches of line, tether the two fish, to the willow upright, one on each 
side, the fish being just below the sui-face of the water. The 
herons wading towards the 4 fluttering* bait are generally caught 
by one toe only. 
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Fig. VI. 



In Kashmir, herons can be so caught in April, when their food 
is rather scarce ; but in June fish are plentiful, and the herons will 
not take the bait: the shallow water, too, then getH hot and the 
bait soon dies. 

As a decoy, a live heron, its eyes seeled and its flight-feathers 
tied together, can be tethered to a stake driven into the ground, 
so that the stake-head is well below the water. The decoy should 
he picketed at a distnnce of about eight paces from the nooses. 

Perhaps a dead heron acts equally well as a decoy. A stick 
is run into it, from the vent up through the neck. The stick is 
fixed into the ground, and the heron’s legs art tied to the stick. The 
wings are also tied to the stick underneath the body to make them 
keep close to the body. The resemblance to a live bird, though 
not very close, is said to be sufficient to deceive the herons. 




49* A Fl$h Trap from Northern Arakan, 

By I. H. BuRKfLL. 



The Chins of Northern Arakan have a way of catching fish 
which apparently has never been described. They set the trap 
figured above in a rapid with the mouth down stream, and a bait 
in the narrow end. The fish caught are hooked and held by the 
barbs inside. 

The traps Reen by me are of one size, viz., about 20 inches 
long and 6 inches across the mouth. They are all made in 
exactly the same way. A joint of bamboo—the common bamboo 
of the deserted provision grounds <}f Northern Arakan—is slit into 
seven or eight strips to the node and a little bit of basket plaiting 
done towards the node with a single strip of the same bamboo. 
Then inside each rib a piece of the barbed rhachis of a Oalamu$ 
or DmMmorom is placed and bound, as the drawing shows, with 
strips of a different rattan, not with bamboo. Lastly, a bamboo 
pole is taken and pointed, for fixing into the river-shingle, and 
a stone is taken for a weight to hold the trap down. With one 
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long doubled piece of rattan the trap, just above the basketwork, 
is tied to the bamboo, and with a short piece the stone is tied 
to the base of the trap; but the strips of rattan to the pole pass 
under the noose of the strip to the stone. 

In January last I saw this type of trap fixed in a rapid of the 
Pi-choung, thirty miles above its junction with the Koladan river, 
but neglected to obtain specimens. However, after my return to 
Calcutta two—the one here figured and another—were very kindly 
placed in the Indian Museum by Major W. R. Stone, Deputy Com¬ 
missioner of Akyab. The Museum previously possessed no similar 
traps. Major Stone states that the fish trap is called “ We*chun.” 



50 . Magnetic Induction in Spheroids. 

By Prof. L>. N. Mallik. 


The present paper deals with the problem of magnetic induc¬ 
tion in a magnetic substance in the form of a prolate spheroid^ 
due to a current circulating in a wire wrapped round it along a 
part of its length, 

1. The first step is to solve the equation A 8 F=0 in spheroi¬ 
dal harmonics in the usual way. 

For this, 

let r 8 — 1 sin 6 cos <p 

, i/ = h \//*—1 sin 9 sin ^ 
z**h r cos 9. 

Then ’ fcP = 

r=constant is a set of eonfoeal prolate spheroids. 

Now — t ( ly% -f- (r 2 — cos 8 6) (Hfi + {r*-l) s in* 6 dp* 

r* —1 


•or 


transforming A 8 F to r, 0, <p, co-ordinates, we have 


JV 

8 p(r* — cos 2 0) (r 8 — 1) sin 8 0T 

8/L i 8 — cos 8 0 J Sr 

8 r(r*~ cos 8 0) sin 8 0~|* SV 

+ 80 L (r*-l) (r*-cos* 6) J $0 


8 P 4 -^ 8 * r»-uoa»e y SF 
+ 8^L r *’" 1 ' (r*-l) sin^J fy* - 




hr 


1 * / • a 8K \ 

sinfi 80 V Sm 9 80 ) + (r* -1) »in»0 


8 !T 


0. 


If V is independent of f, we have simply, 
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Putting F=w n P n (cos 0), we have, since 


1 d / 

' • D dF ”) 
sm 0 —rr 1 

|4 -n 

(«+l)P„-0, 

sin 0 dd \ 

d$ / 





d 

du n 



given by 

Tr^ 

dr 

— M 

( n + l) «* 

«» 

b. 

II 

4-B 


(r), or 


V =*A n P n (cos 0) P n (r) + B n P n (cos 9) Q n (r), 

where P’s and Q’s are Legendre’s functions of the first and second 
kind. 

2. It would be also useful at the stage to expand (distance) -1 
in these harmonics • 

For this we have, writing 

p 8 = a** *f t/S -f s a 

— h 8 (r 8 —sin a 0) 

A 2 = p 8 p' 8 — 2pp' [cos a cos a' + sin a sin a' cos ] 

where A a distance between two points (p, p'), 
also, p cos a =* r 

p sin an \/**-+■ r 8 — 1 sin 0, <fcc. 

*. A 8 =A 8 [r 8 —sin 8 04* r' 8 — sin 8 0' —2 rr' cos 0 cos 0' 

— 2 \/ r 8 —1 \/ r' 8 —1 sin 0 sin 0' cos (0 — $')]. 

Now putting cos 0 = p. <fcc., and cos (^ —<F) = 1, for terms in¬ 
dependent of 7), the corresponding value of A 

*"L -av/^T v/pn:i s/T^i ^uy« 

In order to expand D~ l , put y' =* 1, y! « 1; and if D ft is the cor¬ 
responding value of D, 

we ^ F 0 = m 7T^)4 2 “ (2w+1) p * m q « < r > 

obviously, d—| S(2 » + l) P n O) P B (#*') Q n (r) Q n (r'). 

3. To find the potential due to a circular current at a point 
P, in any system of harmonics. 
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For this, it will be necessary to prove the following lemuia. 

4. Lemma. To find the solid angle (w) subtended by any 
surface at any point. 

Let ds be the element of surface at any point & iy, (. Let 
s, y, z, be the co-ordinates of the point at which the solid angle 
is to be found. 

Let if /=angle between the outward drawn normal at the point 
^tnd the line joining the two points. 

/>ss distance between the points. 
d»=element of outward drawn normal 



5. Ex. To find the solid angle subtended by a circular 
wire at any point P in zonal harmonics (spherical). 

Describe a sphere of radius r with the origin (0) as the centre 
and having the plane of the given circle as one of its plane sec¬ 
tions. 

Let the axis of Z be the axis of the zonal harmonics, and a = 
angle subtended by the radius of the circle at the centime. 

Also let v ss angle between any radius (0, <p) and OP ( = r) 
And ds, the corresponding element ol surface. 


Then 


4-h 1 ) 


S' 


= 1 ds 


&• ((J + r* — 2rc cos r)l 

$*■£•[7*! CV 71 ” (-os v)] 




-rr 


r n 

d/julpt(n + 1 ) — /’» (cobi>) where /xm con 0. 
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Bat P n (cos v) = 

Pn 0.) Pn (m') + 22 TJn) T m y) PM 

where the T’s are Tessera! harmonics. 


<o=2 it 

= 2tt £(cos a 

Similarly, when r is greater than c. 

Obs, It is clear that this method will enable us to find the 
potential due to a circular current in any system of harmonics, 
provided we choose the equivalent shell appropriate to these har¬ 
monics. 

6. To find the solid angle subtended at any point P by a 
circular wire in spheroidal harmonics (zonal). 

Let the axis of the zonal harmonics be the axis of revolution 
of a spheroid having the plane of the circle as one of its plane 
sections, and, centre, the origin. 

Then 

But from the theory of confocals, since r— constant is a series 
of confocal spheroids we have 

pdp — cdc (c= the major axis), 

= h*rdr 



where p is the perpendicular on the tangent plane at any point 
from the centre 

and dp=dn. 



F A 

U % r 8r 



But - - \ t(2n + 1) P.00 W) Q n (r) . 

P * 


, 4- terms depending on </> 

where r , y! refer to the point P. 
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Also 


J. ^ 1 [" sin 8 0 cos 8 0l 
TTa T5 I " a i ^ ~’ o I 


p 8 ^Lr 8 -! 


A*(r« —l)f* 


r 8 J. 

(?' 8 -COi 8 ^) 


v/r 8 -1 

or* p = - T _I. 

v/f 8 ~ CO8 8 0 

and d* = r 8 — cos 8 0. \/r 8 —1. sin 6 d<f> dO 

•*• “=2*| (t»-l) sin* dO 2(2» + l) P n (n)P 9 ( h ') <?„(/) . ^, 

remembering that terms disappear on integration between limits 
0 and 2*. 

Finally, since -■. 

• T dr r 8 —1 

-4wo (#*—i) 

+ s ' *7+1) p * ( '>«■<-) 

Or, the potential (V) due to a current t, circulating in the wire is 
= 2 tw*[^ 0 (/') O-I) + 

v°° 2n 4 I , v ^ , , w t 1W1 dPn dQn~ | 

\ <ny ^^> (r ~ 1) (1 -^ *df-irj- 

7, To calculate the potential due to several turns of wire, we 
have to find the mean value of V in the first place. 


i.e calculate 


// 


Vdcda 


JJ dcda. 


if 


rr jKgtt) 

F so^ dr ^ 


II 


8(<*a) 

TO 


drdp 


where c» distance of any winding of wire from the origin 
» hrfi 

radius of the winding 
= h %/ r 8 — 1 s /1 — / a 8 . 
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8. We shall suppose the meridian section of the coil to be a 
curvilinear area bounded by confocal ellipses (t = constant) and 
confocal hyperbolas (8 ** constant) so that r and p may be treated 
as independent variables. 

This will enable us to obtain an approximate solution of the 
problem of induction in a soft iron rod in the form of a very 
prolate spheroid, due to a coil of small thickness. 


Now, 


8 (ca) — 8c 8a 8c 8a 
8(rp) 8r 8p 8/lT 8r' 

- - », , v”Egl 

U/i-y 


the potential due to m turns 
h % m 


‘ ffdcda' 




: — 2ir mi 


■ l i- w ^ 

+ (l-ft«)*(**~l)'jdfty J 

= -2irmi [@ 0 (r') 

{ 1 + [~^F“ C ° S/ ‘ * | 

+-V ^L.w v,^ 

a 1 J a/u dr 

|(l- M *) l (r«-l)U(l - *•)’*(t*-1)“ j- iri/t J 
where as f dc da . 

Now.J^ (l-M»V 1 < V = (l-M*) J P n + 3j Mv /rr^.P n d A< (1) 

where P H stands for 

i 

dP 

But since (1 — p*) _J-./jP* i — n^t P n 

dfx 1 
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CdP n } r _ 

x/l-ii* d/1 

” Pn 1 —fp . dft 
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( 2 ) 


from (1) and (2), we have, 
» + 3 


^ j£l* (!-/»»)* d^P n (l-^ 


+ 3 P--i dp . 

»+3 f«<L 1 2- 

similarly, — \ — (r»-l) ^ = Q n (r»-l) 

“3 ✓r* —1 dr 

“i-f-iti: dr 
Jv^-1 


B 

0 


^ v/^1 *-«• 


Q n standing for ( r ). 

9. It is, therefore, necessary to evaluate the following 
integrals:— 


1 


(1) \Pn vV*-ldft s X I (say) 


•fe*. 

JvV-i 

* 


( 2 ) 

(3) 




dr 




'(4) 
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1 r * iJEl 
“ ^r+iL M _l 

»(7i + i) L ^p 

-C[(2«-3)P».» + 

.-. n(»+2) ,7„ =(F »-l) 3 ^i-(2»-3) - 

(n—2)» = • • • • 

Subtracting, we pret, 

n(n + 2 ) , l n ~{P ~~ ) tf/A J 

— *^(2ti- 3) — «(n —2)^*. 

= (2n —+ (n-$)(n-l) l In-2 

= (^ — l) T £(2 w-1).P m -i 

••■ U ^ fr7 ■‘c - - aijiif [ <t - , » '’•" 


1 

V 

n 4- 3 f 

J 


(n-l)(w-j) (2n _5) P,- 3 + • -f 

+ "^0T-2) J 


dP, 

a/t. 


= *T. say. 

(l-p*)* (ifi* (l Pn + 'dilo 


from A 
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» + l 


ill* say, 


and it is to be remembered that % l o mj _^g dp 
and ,/, stjus/T^jid/i 

r J p * i_ r, , ,.idP H Cap. #. 

d>l »(« + !) L '* 1 j ^ Vi? 


i_r 

»(» + !) L 


• vV-1 


dl\ 

dn 


' (‘ - STi) - 7 - - 




w(w + l) 

+ 


iL n 


w* -i/» = \//>t a — i . + (2w—.*{) -1 r n . + . + .. 

(«-2)s -i/,-s = ■* (2»-7) -i4-4 + 

subtracting, 

«» • (2»-l) P„., + (»-l)» 

= \//i*—1 . (2?i — 1) P.-i 

+ ^» (2,l ' r,)P "- 3+ }• 
-’ 7 ’ 

-- V / 'W»^(2»-l)P,-,+ • | 
a® 1 -.4 (say) 


1 S- 


l*) 


♦] 
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Si* Notes on Clay Tablets from the Malay Peninsula. 

By RAKH ALDAS Banerji. 

With an Introductory Note 

by N. Annandale, Officiating Superintendent, Indian Museum. 


Introductory Note. 

In the ethnology of the Malay Peninsula no problem is more 
difficult to unravel than that of the date or dates and the place or 
places of origin of the many Indian factors in the arts and legends 
of the Malays and of the Siamese of the northern states. The 
difficulty of attacking the problem is increased by the vagueness 
of the idea implied in the term Indian, and it will perhaps clear 
away misapprehension if I point out that it is not intended that this 
term should have a restricted meaning, for by “ Indian factors ” 
all that is meant is factors derived from peninsular India. Influ¬ 
ences so derived are obviously of very diverse kinds so far as the 
Malays 1 2 3 have been concerned, for these people have been indebted 
to India not only for the Buddhistic and Hindu beliefs which they 
still retain unwittingly, but also in large measure for the religion 
of Islam* which they all profess. The Siamese of the Malay 
States are Buddhists much in the same way as the Malays are 
Muhammadans, but in their legends and incantations, just as in 
those of the Malays, references to members of the Hindu pantheon, 
especially to Rama and HanumAn, abound, side by side with in¬ 
vocations and threats to or against local spirits and demons such 
as people the mythology of all primitive races. 

It has often been assumed that the Indian invasion of Malaya, 
which was in all probability a peaceful one, started from Southern 
India, and the fact of long-continued intercourse between the 
Madras coast and the western ports of the peninsula cannot be 
doubted. As I have pointed out elsewhere,* this intercourse still 

S ists, very little changed directly by European influences. 

re are many similarities * between the Muhammadanism of the 
“ Labbies ” of the Indian shore of the Gulf of Manaar and that of 
the Malays, and I think that it would not be impossible to find 

I See Annandale, Fasciculi Malay ensis, Anthrop. 1, p. 91, Liverpool, 1908, 
and Newbold, Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the 
Straits of Malacca, Vol. II, p. 198, London, 1839. 

2 Crawford’s Indian Archipelago, Vol. II, p. 260 He mentions (he “longer 
and more intimate intercourse * with the Arabs and the Mahomedans of the 
•eastern coast of India. 

3 Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, Suppl., p. ii. 

* eg. as regards the ‘ Aqiqah ceremony (see Stapleton, Mem. Asiatic Soc. 
Bengal, I, p. 82, 1905). 
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striking parallels between the objects in daily use, and especially 
the patterns with which these objects are adorned, among the two 
races; but this is a wide question which I cannot discuss at present. 
The fact, however, that Kama and Hanuman play an important 
part in the folklore of the Malay Peninsula both among Muham¬ 
madans and among Buddhists is perhaps worthy of note in con¬ 
nection with the legends which link these demigods with the Gulf 
of Manaar and especially with the region round Adam's Bridge; 
for it is from this region that a large proportion of the “ Klings ” 
now permanently or temporarily resident in Malaya, have come. 
I would even hazard a suggestion that it is largely owing to the 
commercial activity of the “ Labbies ” and their ancestors that 
the Malays of the mainland were first converted from pure Sha¬ 
manism to Hinduism, and then from Hinduism to what they call, 
in phraseology of curiously mingled derivation, the agdma Islam . 

In making this suggestion, I do not lose sight of the fact that 
certain of the Indian elements of Hindu origin found in the ethno¬ 
graphy of the peninsular Malays have probably been derived from 
Southern India by way of Java. The colossal ruins of that island 
form a document in the study of Indian influence outside India far 
more definite and satisfactory than any now to be found in Malaya, 
and there can be very little doubt that the Javanese 1 have played 
an important part in the history of the arts, if not of the politics, 
of the Malay Peninsula. 

It has been thought by some that the Hindu elements in 
Malay ethnography were probably derived from intercourse with 
Buddhists. Many of these elements are of so general a nature 
that either of the two religions might have fostered them, and fur¬ 
ther, it is probable that the Buddhism which influenced Malaya 
was of a type which had relapsed a considerable part of the way 
to Brahmimsm. Therefore, it has been held, even direct refer¬ 
ences to essentially Hindu deities may have been taught by 
Buddhists to the ancestors of the Malays. There seems to be 
no positive evidence, however, that the southern part of the 
Malay Peninsula, in which part only Malays and aboriginal tribes 
lived until comparatively recent days, was ever a Buddhist 
country. This is the part of the peninsula which is nearest to 
Java and in which legends referring to the Javanese are most 

P revalent, and there can be no doubt that Indian Hindus visited 
ava at an earlier date than Indian Buddhists. At any rate in 
the northern part of the peninsula, every ruin of unknown origin 
is popularly assigned to the Siamese, 9 and the Siamese claim, pro¬ 
bably because of mistaken ideas, 8 even to have occupied the island 
of Singapore at the extreme southern point. The term Siamese 
among the Malays is synonymous with Buddhist, and at any rate 


1 See Jnynhotl on the shadow-play in Bijdr. Taal • Land- Volkenlcunde Ned . 
Ind. f 1902, pp 641-646. 

* Of. Blngden in Joum Bop. Atiat. Boe. % 1906, p. 116 
9 Bat see Gerini, who takes a different view, in Joum. Roy. Aeiat. Soc. t 
1906, p 498 
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in Perak and the Patani States orang Siam generally means no 
more than a professor of Buddhism. Very little reliance can be 
placed on legends referring to the Siamese, as their name would 
seem to have been applied to any northern race who were not 
Chinamen and whose skins were not very dark; very dark people 
would probably have been called orang Kling , whatever their reli- 

S on might have been. The phrase orang Kling Islam (t.e., a 
uhammadan from Madras) is quite legitimate, at any rate in 
Patani Malay. Moreover, although it is very doubtful whether 
the Siamese, who are a comparatively recent nation, ever occupied 
any part of the peninsula south of the states of Senggora and 
Trang at all permanently, there is no doubt that in the seven¬ 
teenth, eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, if not earlier, they 
were in the habit of making hasty southward raids which struck 
terror into the Malays and became a fruitful source of legend— 
and this although the practical effect of the raids was small. 
Evanescent legends arising from sudden catastrophes of the kind 
are always liable to be antedated and to confuse eveuts of com¬ 
paratively recent times with others long antecedent to them and 
differing from them widely even in essential facts. 

In the Straits Settlements, Job ore and the Federated Malay 
States, Buddhism does not now exist except among recent immi¬ 
grants. In Kelantan and Trenganu its position is precarious, the 
great majority of the population professing Muhammadanism, 
which gradually becomes less and less predominant towards the 
north. North of Kedah on the west coast of the peninsula and of 
Patani on the east, however, Buddhism is not only the religion of 
the majority but even appears to be gaining a firmer hold upon 
the people as the political influence ot Siam increases. This Bud¬ 
dhism is of the modem Siamese type (which has characteristics 
of its own) and is possibly of recent growth ; there is considerable 
evidence to show that it has not originated from direct intercourse 
with India. In the State of Trang, from which came the tablets 
described in the present paper, practically the whole of the inland 
population consists of “Siamese” (z.e., Buddhists) and Chinamen, 
while the “ sea-folk ” of the coast are partly “ Malays ” (Muham¬ 
madans) and partly “ Kaffirs” (pagans). The images found in the 
temples attached to the Siamese monasteries are of the somewhat 
peculiar type best if somewhat loosely described as “Indo- 
Chinese,” differing greatly from the Indian tablets found in caves 
but agreeing with the figures made by other Buddhists in the 
peninsula. B&bu Rakhal Das Bannerjee has described the Indian 
figures in detail, and I need not attempt to point out the points 
which stamp them as Indian. 


In the Patani States aqd elsewhere on the east side of the 
main range which forms the backbone of the Malay Peninsula, 
tablets of another type, to one of which Babu Bakhal Das Ban¬ 
nerjee refers at the end of his paper, are found in large numbers. 
I have seen them by the hundred in the Siamese state of Jalor, 
and apparently they are just as common in those parts of Pahang 
in which there are suitable sites for the cave-temples of which the 
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Siamese are bo fond . There is a tradition among educated Siamese 
that these tablets were placed in their present position in the 
caves by the armies which raided the peninsula in the sixteenth 
aod seventeenth centuries, and there is nothing improbable in 
this tradition. It is quite evident that these tablets are much 
more modern than those from Trang, although both are popularly 
believed to be the work of spirits, no tradition persisting among 
the peasantry as to their true origin. 

In connection with the Trang tablets I should mention the 
peculiar people known in Siam as Kong Phram or Pram, a phrase 
which is usually translated 41 Brahmins.” These people have their 
headquarters in the State of Lakon or Nakawn Sitamarat, which 
lies east and a little north of Trang; but some of them are also • 
found in Bangkok and in other parts of Siam. Although the Phram 
are Buddhists they are treated with great reverence and apparently 
regarded as a sacred caste. They have, moreover, certain peculiar 
customs ; for instance, they do not burn their dead as the majority of 
the Siamese do in normal circumstances, but bury them in a kneeling 
or squatting attitude. Not the least interesting fact ascertained 
regarding them is their possession of books of legend and ritual 
written in some Sanscritic language other than Pali. Copies of 
the books were obtained iu 1899 by Mr. W. W. Skeat, 1 who tells 
me that he hopes to make arrangements regarding their publica¬ 
tion. Until this is done it will be impossible to say whether 
there is any real connection between the tablets found in caves 
in Trang (in which state it is commonly believed that there were 
formerly a few of the Phram) and this mysterious people. Mr. 
A. Steffen (Man, 1902, No. 25) states that several tribes of Phram 
are Baid to have come to Lower Siam from 44 Wanilara”in the 
eighth century a.d„ giving as his evidence a somewhat vague 
reference to palm-leaf MSS. I understand that his information 
was derived from a vernacular periodical published in Siam for 
the preservation of historical information contained in the lib¬ 
raries of those monasteries whose MSS. were not destroyed in the 
Burmese invasion at the end of the eighteenth century, in which 
the royal archives at Ayuthja were burned. 

The history of the Malay Peninsula, as will be clear from 
what has been already said, is a most obscure subject. It was 
only after the coming of the Portuguese at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century a.d. that authentic records began to be kept; 
every event before that date is problematical and cau only be dis¬ 
cerned dimly and without the satisfaction of a date. Such relics 
as the ones described in Babu Rakhal Das Bannerjee’s paper are 
indications rather than statements of what occurred; but even so 
they are of great interest in the study not only of Malayan 
but also of Indian history. We in India are perhaps too apt to 
regard everything Indian, be it a date, an object, of art or worship, 
a race, a stone, or an animal, as only of Indian importance. His¬ 
torians in India have paid some attention to events in the out world- 


' See Skeat, Report British Aeeoe,, 1900, p. 898; also In Man, 1909, No. 126- 
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side that have affected India, bat comparatively little notice has 
been taken of the manner in which India has influenced the world 
outside. The influence of Indian thought in Tibet has lately been 
dealt with by several members of this Society, and even tne fate 
of Indian philosophy in Japan has been discussed; but exoept for 
a paper by one who is not a member of the Society and does not 
reside in India, our recent publications contain few references to- 
the islands of the “ Indian ” Archipelago, which forms, together with 
the Malay Peninsula, an ethnological region profoundly influenced 
by thoughts and arts which haa their origin in the peninsula of 
Hindustan, 

To return to the narrower question of the tablets with which 
this paper deals more directly; I should say that the tablets were 
found in the floor of caves which were apparently at one time used 
as Buddhist temples. At least two such caves have been found in 
the state of Trang. Mr. A. Steffen has described the Bites in 
detail in Man, 1902, No. 125. 

N. Annandalx. 

DESCRIPTION OP THE TABLETS. 

The five tablets which are described in the following pages 
were shewn to me by Dr. Annandale about three months ago. 
They have since been presented by him to the Indian Museum. 
They were discovered on the eastern side of the Malay Peninsula. 
The five tablets are of various sizes, oval in shape, with a 
pointed top, and bear impressions both on the obverse and the 
reverse. They are of baked clay. Though they come from the 
Malay Peninsula, they are decidedly Indian. Tablets of clay have 
been discovered in large numbers in Iudia proper and fall into two 
classes. The first class, known as “ civic, ** has received scant notice 
until a recent period when Dr. Bloch’s discovery of a large number 
of them on the site of the ancient Vaisali gave a considerable 
impetus to its study. The second class is known as “votive/ 
The tablets under discussion belong to the latter class. Pilgrims 
when visiting holy places usually dedicate some object near the 
principal shrines. In this way the vast number of temples 
m Hindu and Buddhist Benares have grown up, and the largo 
mound near the Mahabodhi Temple has accumulated. The 
offering may be anything from a huge temple of stone or brick 
to clay representations of them, a few inches in length. These 
votive tablets or seals were placed singly or one over the other, 
thus indicating that the donor had come on pilgrimage alone or 
accompanied by his wife. When the whole family went on 
pilgrimage together they placed their votive seals in an earthen 
vessel. Such vessels full of seals have been found in large num¬ 
bers at" Bod h-Day a, and some perfectly preserved specimens 
can now be seen in the Museum Gallery/ These votive seals 
usually bear impressions on one side only which consist either 

l Anderson’s Catalogue and Handbook of the Archaeological Collections 
in the Indian Museum, Part II, p. 68 B. G., 19£«200. 
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of a Buddha or some other deity of the Mah&y&nist Bud¬ 
dhist Pantheon or a Chaitya accompanied by the Buddhist 
formula 44 Ye Dhammd hetu, etc.,” or some other suitable quotation 
from the Buddhist Scriptures. I gather from Dr. Annandale that 
such votive seals are numerous in the Far East. When I saw 
these seals for the first time, 1 thought that they had been 
obtained from some part of India proper, so Dr. Annan dale's state¬ 
ment that they came from the Malay Peninsula came to me as a 
surprise. These seals possess three well-marked characteristics 
for which they should hold a promiment place in the study of 
Indian antiquity and history, as Dr. Annandale has already 
pointed out, we have paid more attention to the outside influences , 
which have affected India than to that sphere out of India where 
India has up to date exercised a preponderant influence. The 
three characteristics are:— 

(1) The human figures on the seals are decidedly Indian, as 
a glance at the accompanying photograph will show. The human 
representations on them offer a contrast when compared with those 
on the seals from Burma and other places in the Far East. 1 On 
the other hand they compare favourably with the Northern Indian 
Buddhist sculptures. If we compare the largest of these five seals 
with one of the sculptures from Samath now in the Indian Musuera, 
we find that they resemble to a considerable extent both in execu¬ 
tion and in the seal. The branching lotus-stalks and the figures 
on them are undoubtedly similar. 8 

(2) All of these seals bear inscriptions and their characters 
form the second of the three characteristics. The characters of these 
seals are Indian. They are Northern Indian Nagari characters 
of the 11th century a.d. Some seals bearing inscriptions 
in Northern Indian characters were sent to Dr. Kern of Leyden by 
Mr. C. 0. Blagden, who has described them recently. 8 But Dr. 
Annandale informs me that these seals do not bear any human 
representation or symbol on them. Dr. Kern has not specified to 
which group of northern characters they belong. Mr. Vikrama 
Singh, of the Oxford Institute, has already noticed that the charac¬ 
ters on these seals are Northern Indian. On a closer examination 1 
find that they resemble the characters of the Benares grant of Karpa- 
deva and those of the grants of the Rathors of Kanauj. Roughly 
speaking they belong to the western group of the N&gari of the 
11th Century a.d, as distinguished from the eastern group of the 
Nigari of the same century as found on the Deopari inscription 
of Vijaya Sena of Bengal. The presence of these seals thus be¬ 
comes of much importance in the study of the history of India. 
Their presence can be accounted for in two ways:— 

(a) That there was a colony of Northern Indians in the Malay 
Peninsula. 


' Aoderaon** Catalogs*, Fart II, p. 178*4 “ Terra Cotta Medallions ” 
from Rangoon. 

< f Atyftpion’a Catalogue, Part II, p. 8. 5. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (8trait* Branch) 1908, p. 805 
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(b) Or that these seals or their moulds were carried by Bud* 
dhist pilgrims from India as souvenirs or relics. Dr, Annandale’s 
remarks on the mysterious Prams, and their sacred books in a 
Sanskritic language lead me to believe the first to be the most 
probable cause. 

(3) As will be shown later on, the deities represented on these 
seals belong to the Mah&yana School. It is of interest to note 
that while the Buddhism prevalent in Burma is of the HinftvSna 
School, the relics of Malay*Asia are those of the Mah&y&na Scnool. 
The researches of Messieurs Barth, Senart and Kern have proved 
that Cambodia and Java received its Buddhism from Northern 
India, and now it seems that Malay also received its religion from 
Northern India. It may be noted in this connection that all in¬ 
scriptions hitherto discovered in the Malay Peninsula are in cha* 
arcters which belong to the southern variety of Indian characters, 
while thoBe on these seals belong to the western variety of North¬ 
ern Indian Nagari of the 11th century a.d., so even among Par- 
eastern antiquities they occupy an unique position. 

Out of these five seals the largest is in a state of imperfect pre¬ 
servation (see plate). Fortunately duplicates of these are preserved 
in the Oxford University Museum and have been published by 
Messrs. Steffen and Annandale. 1 This seal measures 4£ inches by 
31 inches and ib oval in shape. It bears a large impression on the 
obverse and five small impressions on the reverse. The impression 
on the obverse is pear-shaped and represents a Buddha seated on 
a lotus throne inside a shrine in the centre. Similar shrines are 
to be found on the sides of the votive stupa from Magadha.* 
Such shrines have also been found on seals from Bodh-Gaya, and 
some well-preserved specimens are in the Indian Museum. 11 The 
hands of the Buddha inside this shrine are in the Dharmacakra 
Mudrtl or in the attitude of teaching or delivering a sermon. The 
shrine itself is supported by a larger lotus. On each side of the 
shrine there is a small votive stupa. Below the lotus, which 
supports the shrine, there is an inscription in four or five irregular 
lines in the Nagari of the 11th century a.d. It consists simply of 
the Buddhist votive formula “Ye Dharma, etc.” Surrounding 
this central shrine there are eight other figures each seated on a 
lotus and with a halo around their heads indicating their divine 
nature. It is to be observed that the human figures on this seal 
are arranged along three vertical lines, having three figures to 
each line. The figures in the central line are sitting cross-legged 
(Vajraparya'hka Ni§annah) while those in the first and third line 
are squatting on their haunches. I fully believe that these 


1 Man, 1902, No. 126, p. 178, pi. M. Dr. AnnandaJe obtained some seals 
for tbe Oxford University Museum from Mr. Steffen, oot of which these five 
duplicates were returned to him* 

* Annua] Report of the Archceological 8urvey of India, 1908-4, p. 220, 

Fig, 2. 

8 Anderson’8 Catalogue, Part II, pp 60-61. Cunningham's MaJiAbodhi, 
p. 51, pi. xxiv 
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attendant figures each represent a Bodhisattva of the Mahfiyanist 
T&ntrika-Pantheon on which so much light has been thrown by 
the researches of M. Foucher. But even with the aid of M. Poa¬ 
cher's works 1 have been able to identify only one of these atten¬ 
dant figures, and so I shall be obliged to describe the other figures 
simply. The hands of these figures are in different positions and 
they are seated in different postures. It is impossible to identify 
any of these attitudes with any particular mudrfi since they have 
not been met with elsewhere. 

There is a single figure on the top of the shrine. It is seated 
on a full-blown lotus and on its breast there is a garland or neck¬ 
lace. On each side of the halo there is a small votive stupa sup¬ 
ported on a miniature full-blown lotus. On each side of the arch 
of the shrine there is a figure seated also on’ a lotus. Near the 
left arm of the right-hand side figure occurs the Nagari letter ye, 
and near the upraised right-hand of the left-hand side figure the 
word BharmSL also in Nagari. Below this on each side of the 
shrine there is a similar figure. Just below the inscription under 
the large lotus there is a single figure, on each side of which there 
is, in a position similar to those on the sides of the arch of the 
shrine, a figure also seated on a lotus. Out of these eight Atten¬ 
dant figures I have been able to identify only one, which is just 
below the inscription under the large lotus. In the seal before me 
this figure has been much injured. But the duplicate in the 
Oxford University Museum is in a better state of preservation 
and I describe the figure from the plate published in the Man. 
The figure has only two arms. The right hand is stretched for¬ 
wards and holds another smaller figure in its palm, while the left 
holds a round object which may be a Kamanjalu. It is sitting 
cross-legged (Vajra-paryabka-nisannah). With the exception of 
one thing this figure resembles the description of Hari-hari-hari- 
vabanodbhava-lokeSvara discovered by Dr. Foucher in the Sadhana 
of this Bodhisattva in the Cambridge and Paris MSS. The des¬ 
cription is as follows :— 

44 Purvoktavidh&nena SunyatSbhavananantaram Sita-hrlh- 
kara-ni$pannaih Hari-hari-hari-VShanodbliavam Bhagavan tain 
jtryavalokiteSvararo Sarvangainklam jatamukutinam Santave?am 
(§a4bhujam) Dak?inakarena Bhaga vantam Tathagatam Sak^inam- 
kurvantaxh, dvitiyena-kjamaladharinam Tjritiyena Dubkuhakam 
lokamupadarSayantam, vamena danijadharam, dvitiyena 
jinadharam, trtiyena Kamantjaludbaram, Simha-Garuda-Vijpu- 
skandha-samsthitam&tmanam dhyatva; Om hrilji hfim iti man- 
tram japet.” 1 

Translation .—“ After meditating on Sfenyata or void in the 
manner prescribed above, and after meditating oneself as the noble 
lord Avalokite4vara evolved out of the white (mystic) syllable hrtft 
rising from the god who has Hari-hari-hari (a lion, tljp mythical 


4 L Js/tude 8ur L’loonograpbie Boaddhiqne de L’Inde, Deuxierae Purtie r 
p. 85. 
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bird Garada and the lord Vis^u) as his vehiole white in all his 
limbs crowned with clotted hair, dressed in a manner inspiring 
tranquillity of mind (with six hands), with the right hand calling 
the lord TathSgata to witness, holding a rosary in the second 
(right hand), pointing out the world as badly deceived, holding a 
staff in the left hand, a black-antelope skin in the second (left) 
hand, and a Kamantjalu (water-pot) in the third (left hand), and 
riding on the shoulders of a lion or Gambia or Vi?£u ; one should 
repeat the mystic formula * Om hrib hum.* ” 

It is to be observed that the form of Lokesvara here described 


possesses six arms, whereas the figure under consideration has only 
two. But this difference is not of much importance since the 
number of hands in Buddhist Iconography cannot be strictly 
limited and the figure on the seal and the description in the 
Sadhana agree in two of their main characteristics. 

The figure on the seal holds in his light hand a smaller figure 
which is evidently the image of the lord Buddha whom the Bodhi- 
sattva holds as witness (Bltagavantam TathQgataifa SMcsinaih-Kur- 
vantam ). On the Oxford duplicate of the seal 1 find the head of 
an animal with open jaws under the seated figure. This undoubt¬ 
edly is a lion (Skt. hari) which is one of the Valianas of this 
Bodhisattva. 


Out of the remaining four seals three are from the same die. 
These seals measure 3£ inches by 3 inches and bear a single im¬ 
pression on the obverse. It represents ti four-armed figure seated 
on a lotus under a canopy and with a halo around its head. 
Without doubt this is the Bodhisattva Avalokite4vara, surnamed 
Padmapani. On the right side of his head there is a stupa, and 
just below this an inscription consisting of " Ye Dharma, etc.” in 
seven lines in the Nftgari characters of the 11th century A.D. 
The Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara is usually recognised by the pre¬ 
sence of his spiritual father the divine (Dhyinl) Buddha Amitabha. 
The number of arms in this case also cannot be limited.* Accord¬ 


ing to Dr. Vogel in the case of a four-aimed Padmapani one of 
the light hands is* stretched out in the gift-bestowing gesture 
(Varada MudrQ) while the other holds a rosary (Ak$a-sutra), and 
one of the left hands holds a lotus stalk, the other holding a book 
or Kamandalu. In this image, however, the first of the right 
hands holds a string which may be a rosary, but 1 think it is a 
snare (P&Sa) which is found on certain figures of Avalokiteti- 
vara. 8 This form of the Bodhisattva is known as AmoghapaSa.* 
The other right hand is in the Varada Mudra. The first left 
hand holds a lotus-stalk, the other being placed on the lap. But 
this left hand is indistinct in all of the three specimens and 
also in the Oxford University Museum’s specimen, so that it is 
impossible to know whether it holds a Pustaka or a Karaaod&lu 


1 Annual Report of the Arch geological Survey of India, 1903*4, p. 214-15. 

2 Qriinvredel and Burgess's Buddhist Art in India, p. 129, figs. 105-6. 

3 Archsoologisoh Onderzoek of Java en Madura, pi 19, 19a. This statue 
is inscribed with the name of the Bodhisattva It has eight arms. 
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M. Fouoher’s book quotes a Sadhana in which the LokanStha has 
only two arms:— 

“ Namo Lokanathaya 

Purvavat Kramayogena Lokan&tham SPaSiprabham 
Hrib-K&ra-k^arasambhhtaih Jat&mukutamapditam 
Yajradharmajatftnta^tham-aSe^arogan§§anam 
Varadam dakgine haste vame padmadharam tatba 
Lalitak^epasamstham tu Mahftsaumayam prabhfisvaram, 
etc.”* 

Translation.—“ Om adoration to Lokanatha. In the same 
order as before one should meditate upon Lokanatha bright as the 
moon, evolved out of the mystic syllable hrib, decorated with a 
crown of clotted hair, bearing in the midst of clotted hair Vajra- 
dharma (a name of Amitabha), the curer of all diseases without 
exception, offering boon by his right hand and holding a lotus in 
the left, assuming the Lalita posture, exceedingly bright and hand¬ 
some, etc.” 

The last seal is oval in shape but one of its extremities has 
been shaped into a point. It measures 3$ inches by inches. 
The impression on the obverse is very shallow. It represents a 
woman seated on a lotus with one foot tucked under her, while 
the other dangles from the lotus. It has two arms. The right 
hand is in the Varada Mudrft, while the left holds a round object. 
Behind the figure the back of the throne is clearly visible, while 
over her head appears a garland. Similar garlands are placed in 
the arches of the shrines of Nepal and Burma. This figure coin¬ 
cides well with the description of Mahattari-Tara in the S&dhana 
MSS:— 

Taram Syamam Dvibhuj&m Dak^ine Varadam Vame Sana- 
lendivaradharam Sarvabharanabhft^itam Padmacandrfisane Par- 
yahkani^apnam Vicintayet.” 1 2 * * * * 

Translation .—“ One should meditate upon Tard, black, with two 
arms, offering a boon in the right and holding a blue lotus with its 
stalk in the left hand, decorated with all ornaments, sitting cross- 
legged, on a cushion made of the moon and a lotus.” 

The round object in the left hand is most probably the lotus 
flower with its Btalk (Sanalendivara). The only difference is that 
here the lady ir not sitting cross-legged, but with one leg dangling 
from the seat. This is the correct posture of Tara as found in 
Nepal. 8 

On the reverse of the first seal there are five small impressions, 
and on the reverse of this seal there are two impressions consist¬ 
ing of the votive formula “Ye Dharmft, etc.” 

1 E'tnde Sur L’loouographie Bouddhique de L’Inde Deaxieme P&rtie, 

p. 28. 

2 B'tode 8ur L’leonoguphie Bouddhique de I/Inde Deaxieme Bertie, 

p. 64. The figure on tide seal is exactly like that of Tara from the lodfafc 

Museum reproduced in Fonoher E'tude Premier partie, Fig. 28. See also the 

metis from Sohnig, J.B.A.8., 1900, p. 48s, pi. V. 

8 Oldfield’s Sketches from Nipal, Yol. II, p. 172. 
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Dr. Aunandale also placed at my disposal a photograph of two 
seals from Goah Gambar (“Image Cave), ” Ula Pahang, on the 
eastern side of the peninsula, which are now in the Raffles 
Museum, Singapore. One of these seals is very small and too far 
gone to be of anjr use. The larger one is in a somewhat better 
state of preservation. It possesses six figures in two rows, three 
in each. In the first row the figures are similar in size and are 
seated in the posture of meditation ( Dhy&na mudrd ), on each 
side of the head of the central figure is a chaitya. In the second 
row the central figure is much larger and is seated on a raised 
seat, while the other two are standing. The figures in the first 
row are Buddhas, and the central figure in the second row has a 
seven-hooded snake on its head as a canopy which marks him out 
as the Divine Buddha Amoghasiddhi. 1 This Dhyani Budda is 
also to be found on the headdress of Khadiravani Tari.* The 
human figures in this photograph aie short thickset figures, re¬ 
minding one of the figures from Java, and form a good contrast to 
the tall, graceful, lithe figures of the seals described above. 

In conclusion, I beg to acknowledge that I have received much 
help from Pandit Yinoda Vihari Vidyavinoda, the Archaeological 
Gallery Assistant of the Indian Museum, specially in the identifi¬ 
cation of the figures. 


ADDENDUM. 

Pandit Yinoda Vihari brought to my notice two stone votive 
stupas bearing figures of Amoghasiddlii. One of them is placed 
on a square pedestal’ of stone. The base of this stupa is circular 
and plain. On this base a huge serpent is lying coiled, and on the 
back of the serpent is a large full-blown lotus. The dome of the 
stupa is placed on this lotus. There are four statues on the four 
sides of the dome, and one of them is a representation of Amogha- 
siddha having the seven-hooded snake above its head, ft is 
sitting in the Abhaya mudrSt. The other figures are seated respec¬ 
tively in the Dhy&na, Varada and BhflmispAr&a mudrfts, and so 
are the figures of the Dhyani Buddhas, Amitabha, Ratnasam- 
bhava and Akfobhya.* 

In the front of the figure of Akyobhya there is a vajra on the 
pedestal. 

The other votive stupa (Br. 14), which is larger in size, is of 
greater impoi*tance to iconographists. The pedestal of this stupa 
is circular. The base of the chaitya is placed on a full-blown 
lotus above this pedestal. In this chaitya there we five niches 
around the base, each holding a Dhyftni Buddha, Generally four 
Buddhas‘are figured around vbtive stupas. 4 

I Cf. Oldfield’s Nepal, Vol. II, p. 160, and Grunwedel and Bnrgess’ Bud¬ 
dhist Art in India, p. fit. 

* Foucher, E’tode Deuxieme Partie, p. 66. 

6 Of. the description of this in Anderson’s Catalogue and Handbook of 
the Aroh&ologioal Collections in the Indian Museum, Part II, p. 81, Br. 18. 

* Annual Report of the Arohmologioal Survey of India, 1908*4, p. 880. 
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Here we find Amoghasiddhi facing the east with his seven* 
hooded serpent canopy seated in the Abhaya mndrft on a throne 
home by two Garudas. Amit&bha is facing the west and is 
seated in the Dhyina mudri on a throne home by two pea¬ 
cocks. Ratnasambhava is seated facing the south in the Yarada 
mndrft on a throne borne by two horses. There are two niohes 
facing the east. One of them contains the figure of Akjobhva seated 
in the Bhumisparia mndrft on a throne borne by two elephants* 
The other niche contains a figure of Vairocana seated in the Dhar- 
macakra mndrft on a throne borne by two lions (Simha)i 1 
Statues of Vairocana are not very common. Mahftmahopftdhyftya 
Hara Prasada Sastri informs me that Vairocana is represented only 
on the great caitya at Svayambhunfttha in Nepal, and so this may 
be a copy of that stupa. This conjecture is confirmed to some 
extent by the presence of the “ eyes of the A di-Buddha ” on the 
base of the umbrella which are also to be found only on the 
Svayambhu caitya. 1 Curiously enough both of the caityas come 
from Behar. They belonged originally to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. 


1 For the ascription of the Dhytm Buddhas see Oldfield’s Sketches 
from Nepll, Vol. II, pp. 106-169. 

* Cunningham's Bhilsa Topes, p. 8. For a representation of the 
Svsyambhn caitya see Oldfield’s Nepal, Vol. I* 
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52 . Some Ptsthtu Folk Tale*. 


By D. Donald. 

Commandant of the Border Military Police and Bamana Rifle*, Kohat. 

I. 

To sari na dasi wai che haga khara wogwaindla wakte che 
akhpla khaza war bande raghla o pah de halat ke haga waledalo. 
Dhaga shpe sari akple kaze sara ham-bistre kevala leldn 
khaza mankir shwaia o dasi wail ta ta khara ziat khwand 
warkoi de kar la uoa khara wasata. Sari der was wukra lekin 
khaza akhple khabre bande tlnga shwaia. Sari yo mulle ta lar o 
da de khabra ilaj gwakkhtalo, mnlla war ta wowail akhpale kor 
ke dna waroona 301 * ka o bia de tol qanm ziafat wnkr. Haga 
wakht che sare kha mor shwal warta soal wukra che doe kb 
hagoe che khare ghwaindale de pa yoe lare lar she o nor pa 
bale lare. Tol qanm dhaga war na wowatal che dha khare 
ghwaindoonki la Mnqarar wa. Khaza no poheda che da aib tash 
ba ma chektan ke nishta o war ta goona wobakhala. 

II. 

Sare da Bind ba yoe ghare bande ghnsal kwalo o ba bai 
ghare bande halikan be jame mnshgalidal. Sare der flqar war- 
ta kowal o ba akhir ke dasi wail. De raghae yo halk che kha* 
toori pa shan koona lari o ze lambhe na sham wahnle. 

III. 

To shcikham na dasi khabra kegi che haga yoa “ Igbina ” 
moondali wa che da wane ba sange bande wa o las warta na 
rasidalo. Pa lare yoa khaza tareda 0 sare war ta wowail dille 
rasha o mata teet sba che ze sta pa sha bande wnkhezam o “ Ig¬ 
bina” kaze kwam, Khaza war ta wowail ta dropnd ye o ma bi 
mar # ki, ba kha wi che ta teet she o ze be wnkhesham sta sha 
bande o “Igbina” be kuz kwam. * Sare da kh&bifc manzoor kwala. 
Khaza sari pa sha bande wokhatila o las akhpala “Igbina * 1 ta 
woqarla. Machai e wucheeohale o khaze wer5 na mootiaze wukur- 
le. Wakhte che mntiaze sare pa mokh bande ratle, haga khial wa* 
kar che “ Igbina*’ mata shwaia 0 shait toe shwal Akhpale zhibe 
sara zar zar e mntiaze wosa^le o khaza la stare wnkarle che a4 
Daoosa ta khoaghe kboage ta sate 0 tirkha ma la pregde. 

H 
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Persian Translation of Pushtu Tales Collected bt Mr, D. 
Donald. 

I. 

«X»A I; j\ <>'»3 ** f ^ j *> [ J J** 

*s+bS j cj) 4 *£**lj* 't**' 

; |Aji jl < ^ fjlj) (>•* IjU ^ Jj if)!** 0 j>. ,j*y“** «J ^i}| 

if* d** cy cWd j •ft* *«■/ * i^° ji' > 

„ , *» 

[) ^ fy+J - 0 * J ; a/ 0 cTv * a*^ vi^ 

tj *4** (*W j ;fa& ^a ja «ip)AiU. 99 C*R? 1U - j^f 

af ^ y R>aj^a*a a^ w iki ^iU^* Rj 

aal auy Jki ^j! w£^jj aS$5l{if j uj^ ^aXj y «m ya» *vfb> 
*^;a jt ^ £•* j a/ J** ^ ay> • u *4; ^a ;*it jt 

4ffl lAj*** 0 ^ ^ (•**■* c>3 ay ert** .s*r*. 

♦ j±~ m j fj y ^ a^fai tj ^ 

II. 

^3» jib *i* uj^l - o~»A v * ^U. jtifc <^» tyo ^ 
if itt VJf i. Ifjf b ^ if 0 - <*ifi* iff wf jd cAl' 

•j—»» • • 0*1 _| lk*f jd iJbj* iSi f. 

Aiu 1 3if * <My «»•>% ijf-i ‘-^t 

(f—*> *—* (*jy ,^iy* ^ c«r>»t 

III. 

ifi-i *s ^i.U fj yu^ii) iu. ctf *4- jl ^ iS))) < * j| 

ON^d^ tfjJ viwidA- l^jf jl if) - *i_jW U,b 

Jdk. >> oil (Jj) - <W^ jydkXif pi ~d >3 jtr - 

»y <i ll Ij J is flu . (did *&»> ftULm if «Arni cUt jd 1 
* 

* U ij - a*a *< a+k& 
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• fjj'*’ w** 1 # fj j ;!r* > f* v* 

J#**3 «>*> j «y '****'5 is^3!)* y<l Jj* 

(•/ (V* &) - ci*** 1 * */ •*? usP j> ttij - cM 

if li* fjj* ijijv* *S**»I c^> ttrfl ** if J 1 ** y • A^» «4f* 

cif j a*a fUAc ^y c«l ^13 af OjA ctf* U Ajj Ajj 

• <y* tf V I; j y I; 




53« Notes on Indian Mathematics.—Arithmetical Notation. 

By G. R. Kaye, Bureau of Education , Simla . 

I. 

We are told that our modern arithmetical notation is of 
Indian origin. Peacock, Chasles, Woepcke, Cantor, Bayley, 
Biihler, Macdonnell and others state this more or less emphatically, 
and the encyclopaedias and dictionaries follow suit. A careful 
examination, however, of the material now available seems to 
point out that the hypothesis as to Indian origin was arrived at 
without sufficient warrant. Such an examination shows, at any 
rate, that many of the premises that were utilised are unsound. 

In the first place the opinions of the commentators were 
taken as gospel by the early orientalists, and, secondly, the opinions 
of the orientalists were taken as gospel by the mathematicians. 
Numerous examples of the false premises used and the resulting 
errors could be quoted, but as many will be noticed in the 
course of this esBay, they may be passed by for the present. 
The following statement, which has been employed to show that 
our modern notation was in use in very early times in India, 1 
is an extreme illustration : “The invention of nine figures ( anca ) 
with the device of places to make them suffice for all numbers 
being ascribed to the beneficent creator of the universe.” 
(Krishna, 16th Cent.). No one would now dream of taking 
such a statement as evidence, but “the Brahmin view in 
possession of the field, when Europeans entered India, has been 
regarded so long with reverence among us that it seems almost an 
impertinence now to put forward any other.” 8 As, however, it 
is now known for certain that the old Indian commentators are 
often unreliable we must, to arrive at any safe conclusion, treat 
mofet of their flosses as of no value as interpretations. The oommen- 
tators were often given to “ expressions of vague boasting, of am¬ 
biguous import and of doubtful authority and those who have 
trusted in them ( e.g . Colebrook) have naturally fallen into error. As 
Rhys Davids says, we must now abandon “ the unhappy system 
of taking these ancient records in the sense attributed to them by 
modern commentators.” 4 , 

The kind of evidence regarding notation that can be accepted 
without fear is such as is recorded on coins and in genuine 
inscriptions. Evidence in manuscripts can only be accepted 


1 Colebrook, Algebra from the Sanskrit, p. 4; Encyclopedia Britannioa, 
ii, 596. 

* Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. iii. # ib. p. 319. * ib, p. 162. 
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with respect to the actual date of the manuscripts themselves, 
for, it must be borne in mind, copyists have always had a 
tendency to adapt notations to the systems in vogue in their own 
times and to correct figures or alter them in accordance with some 
particular convention. Numerous examples of such changes 
could be quoted, but the most striking one for my purpose is that 
made by Dr. Fleet in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, volume 
iii., page 73. He there quotes as the earliest epigraphipal instance 
in India of the use of ‘numerical words’ the record of “Saka 
Samvat 867 (a.d. 945-46) for the accession of the Eastern 
Chalukya king Amma II (Ind. Antiq. vol. vii., p. 16) in which 
the date is expressed by the (eight) demi-gods called Yasu, the. 
(dix) flavours, and tne (seven) mountains.” In the original 
inscription the date is given by the words “ giri-rasa-vasu , etc.,” 
which is correctly translated (by Fleet himseif. Ind. Antiq. vii., 
p. 16) by the words “ The (seven) mountains, the (six) flavours 
and the (eight) kinds of demi-gods called Yasu ” (»>. the Saka 
year 867). Note that Dr. Fleet, in the first quotation given above, 
changed the order of writing the date . Instead of writing 
“ mountains, flavours, vasus ” he wrote “ vasus, flavours, 
mountains” just as we might write 867 for 768 by mistake. 
But with Dr. Fleet it is not a mistake, that is, it is not an 
accidental mistake, for he gives other examples with just the 
same inversion. What he actually did was to alter the Indian 
plan of writing the smaller elements first to our convention of 
writing the larger elements first, evidently attaching no im¬ 
portance to this order of writing. As a matter of fact, this point 
is of the utmost importance in any investigation regarding the 
origin of our notation and forms a valuable link in my present 
argument, indeed, forming the starting point of my essay. 
Also first-hand evidence of every kind that is available has been 
sought—evidence that cannot have been corrupted in transit. 
It has also been necessary to investigate certain other evidence, 
not because of its real value but because of the importance that has 
been attached to it by other investigators. 

II. 

Sanskrit and kindred scripts are now written from left to 
right. There was, indeed, in ancient times, an alphabet to which 
has been attached the name Karoshthi, in use in the north-west of 
India, the characters of which were written from right to left 
instead of from left to right, as was the case with its contempo¬ 
raneous Indian script; but this affects the question only remotely. 
The fact of importance is that Sanskrit and kindred scripts are, 
and have been, for centuries, written from left to right, while the 
Arabic family of scripts are written from right to left. It would 
be natural to expect number words and symbols to be affected by 
the mode or direction of the writing. For example, it would 
appear strange to see numerical symbols written horizontally in 
conjunction with a vertical script. If the development of the 
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knowledge and use of numerical ideas and language with any 
people have generally followed the same lines, some indication 
would probably appear in the language. 

In the early stages of any language, we generally find that 
the smaller elements of the higher numbers are expressed first. 
Thus we have two and hand seofontig in Alfred’s Chronicle for our 
modern seventy-two; and the Germans still keep to this old 
fashion much more than we do. In Herodotus we find such ex¬ 
amples as the following : hra xai SnjKoaicu tcai \t\iai ; and in Sans¬ 
krit there are numberless examples with the names of the smaller 
numbers placed first. Such examples as fifteen , quinta decima , 
tryodaca , dreizehn , etc., etc., are found in many languages. 

. The popular idea that the order of our (European) arith¬ 
metical notation is the more natural and convenient order 1 is not 
correct. Our order is inconvenient and clumsy and the re verse 
order would be much more suitable * If we adopted the reverse 
order we should write the present year of the Christian era 7091 
instead of 1907. The order in which we do write our numbers is 
contrary to the nature of our script and has been imposed on us 
by a people with a right to left script. This conclusion, if gene¬ 
rally acknowledged as correct, would appear to dispose of the 
question as to the notation in use being of Indian origin. But 
there are many complications that have to be cleared away. In 
some cases the scripts in use have actually changed in their order 
of writing, but as this was, in most instances, long before arithme¬ 
tical notation was well developed, it does not greatly affect the 
question. In the time of Herodohis boustrophedon writing had 
vanished and the left to right order had been generally adopted. 
Herodotus therefore followed the natural order in writing his 
smaller elements first. The Greek notation of the time also 
followed the same plan. We have numerous examples on coins 
such as A fl P ( = 1 + 80 + 100) and H I ( = 8 + 10,). However, 
some time about the beginning of the Christian era, a change 
took place and both the number, words and symbols began to be 
written in the reverse order, e.y ., P S @( = 100 + 60 + 9), Here 
is a change that complicates mattei*s and which, as far as 1 
know, has not yet been explained. 

But the notations that are of special interest to ns now are 
those that immediately preceded our modern notation in India. 
First there is the notation that may be termed 1 old Indian.’ 8 It 
is a decimal notation, but does not recognise the value of position, 
and separate sets of symbols were used for the units, tens, 
hundreds, etc., e.y„ two hundred and twenty-two was expressed 
by V 9 £ and so on. The^ larger elements were generally written 
first ai in the example just given, where T is equivalent to 200, 
• to 20 and £ to 2, This order was in opposition to the early 

l So stated to be by Sir E. C. Bayley. 

£ See Perry's Practical Mathematics and any work on the theory of 
numbers. 

* Sometimes called Brihmi, or ‘ numerical symbols.’ 
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custom of the language which expressed the smaller elements 
first and in contradiction to other systems of notation which, 
later on, were in common use among the Hindus; and we 
find many examples of dates expressed in words only or in words 
and figures, and, in such cases, the words are often formulated 
somewhat as follows: “ nava-$ata panchashashty-adhikeshu,’’ that 
is, with the hundreds first, then the units before the tens—a mixed 
order it may be termed. But in the very early instances, accord¬ 
ing to Don Martino de Zilva Wickremasinghe (Journ.* Roy. Asiatic 
Soc. 1901, p. 301), these “ ancient Br&hml numerals are in¬ 
variably read either from right to left or from bottom to top. 
Thus, in writing 128, the symbols would be written either 

horizontally as Q (i.e„ 100, 20, 8), or vertically Q 

In Sanskrit this would be read ashta-viipsati-^atam, &.e., eight- 
t wenty-hundred. ’ ’ 

This old Indian notation has never been completely super¬ 
seded. Ephigraphical instances of the thirteenth century A.D. 
have been found, and, according to Biihler, “The Malaylam 
MSS. have preserved it to the present day. ” (Biihler, Indian 
Palaeography , 77). 

Aryabhata introduced, it is said, an alphabetical notation, 
as there was no convenient system in use in his time. 1 This 
notation of Aryabhata’s appears to be a somewhat crude adapta¬ 
tion from the Greek (or Arabic) plan. Its merit (?) is that it 
can be used in verse and, probably, it was not used for actual 
calculations. Aryabhata did not employ the idea of ‘ place value ’ 
and used twenty-five ietters for the first twenty-five numbers. 
For this purpose were allotted the classified consonants. The 
unclassed consonants he UBed for the tens (above twenty) and the 
vowels as multipliers. Thus the consonants qr, W, U, . . . . 

W stood for 1, 2, 3.25. For 30, 40 .... 90 he used 

% X. y ... W; while X, .W.indicated multiplication 

by 100.10,000, etc. Strangely enough this notation is 

not used in the mathematical part of Aryabhata’s work. It occurs 
only in the astronomical part. * 

I have found no epigraphical examples of Aryabhata’s 
system in its original form, and the earliest case of an alphabetic 
notation known to me is of the twelfth century A.D. At this time 
the idea of place value had been well established and, conse¬ 
quently, Aryabhata’s notation had become modified. The note¬ 
worthy point about all the examples of this alphabetic notation is 
that it was always employed with the smaller elements first (i.e., 
on the left). For example :— 


t 1 It it alto taid that Pinini denoted numbers by the letters of the 
alphabet in their order preoitely in the same manner at the Greeks and 
Arabs (Weber, Ind. Lit., 222). * See Kern’t edition, p. 17. 
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mnffll (If=6, w=40, *-300, *- lOOO, *.«. 1346,) Epigr. lad. 
iii., 40. 

tmrt (*=»2, a a 40, *a400, w-1000, *.e. 1442,) Epigr. Ind. 
vL, 112. 

* MT * 1ft (1-5, *=10, **=300, *-1000, i.e. 1315,) Epigr. Ind. 
iii., 229. 

These examples follow the system described in Biihler’s 

Indian Paleography. The series k . 5=1 Of t... 

...»=1. Of p .wal. handy .Z=1.9. 

This is practically the same as the so-called Aryabhata s notation 
modified by the principle of ‘ place value.’ L. D. Barnett gives 
some examples from Pali MSS. (Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc., 1901, 
p. 21) from which he deduces the following values : k, t, p, y=*l; 
kh, th, ph, r=2; g (and presumably dor b)=3; bh (and gh, 
dh ?) = 4 ; m, q. (and nP) = 5; 17 : zero initially a, internally n. 
The use of a = o, he says, is not clear, and he premises that the 
reduplication of consonants does not affect their value. For 
example, gu^aggarama 2352 ; r a 11 h a k k h a y a m= 
1222; a 1 a p p & y a n = ll70 ; bhanuvakkh arn«2404; 
gammakhakk e=1253. 

Here again we have the smaller elements first (i.e., on the 
left). Burnell expresses this idea by saying: “ The order of the 
letters is from right to left.” (Burnell, South Indian Palaeography 
79). Of course, this is not quite right. The order of the letters is 
the order of the script, i e., from left to right, but the numbers 
were always expressed with the smaller elements first and not, as 
is the custom now, with the higher elements first. Burnell describes 
another system (Burnell, loc. eit.) which “is only applied to number¬ 
ing pages of MSS.; it was used a good deal in Malabar .... 
By this system the consonants (with short a, and in their usual 
order) stand for 1, 2, etc., up to 34, and then they are repeated 
with long a, eg K a = 35, kha = 36 and so on. ” 

Albiruni tells us that Brahmagupta invented another system 
of notation generally designated by the term ‘ numerical words. ’ 
Albiruni said: “ If you want to write one , express it by every¬ 
thing which is unique, as the earth, the moon ; two by everything 
which is double, as e.$r., black or white; and so on. ” It is, 
however, very doubtful whether this system was invented by 
Brahmagupta. It was probably introduced into India from the 
East. Fleet says : “ The earliest epigraphical instance at present 
available in India itself is the record of Saka Samvat 867 (A.D. 
945-6) for the accession of the eastern Chalukya King Amma II. ” 
(Corp. Inscript. Ind., p. 73) ; while, according to Dr. Luders, the 
earliest instance is tne rftone inscription of Cha^d^ahisVnaat 
Dholpur, dated Vikrama Samvat 898 (Epigr. Ind. iv., 335) ; and 
Biihler quotes the Cicacole inscription (AJD. 641) which, however, 
is now known to be sptirious (Ind. Antiq. xxx., 214), and the Kadab 
inscription (A.D. 813) which is deemed doubtful by Liiders (Epigr. 
Ind. i Mj,f 335) and Fleet (K.D.). 
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The use of this notation has also been attributed to, Arya¬ 
bhata and Dr. Kern (Journ. Boy. Asiatic Soc. xx., 371) even 
concluded from a supposed example of it that he quotes that 
Aryabhata had made use of the idea of place values; but Dr. 
Bhau Daji showed that the passage on which Dr. Kern’s con¬ 
clusion was based is spurious. Woepcke quotes a similar 
example from the Surya Siddh&nta, but concludes only that 
“ L’id£e de la valent de position et du z6ro est done dans l’lndo 
aussi ancienne, au moins, que cette methods d’exprimerdes nombres 
au moyen de mots Bymboliques ” (Journal Asiatique, 1863, p. 447). 

Of epigraphical instances of these symbolic words I have 
come across two only of the ninth century, three of the tenth, a 
few of the eleventh and numbers of later date. In every in¬ 
stance, except perhaps very modern ones, the smaller elements are 
written first as the following examples show:— 

t.e., reckoned by the hands (2), the arrow 
(50), and the visvas (1,300) or 1,352 (Epigr. Ind. v., 67); 

t.e., vedas (4), vasus (80), fires (300), moon 
(1,000), or 1384 (Epigr. Iud. i, 94); 

z.e., yugas (4), the-sky (0), the moon (100), and 
the rupa (1,000), or 1104 (Epigr. Ind. vi., 155); etc., etc. 

“ The practice does not seem to be one of very great anti¬ 
quity, and many of the supposed older dates are doubtful,” says 
Mr. Damant (Ind. Antiq. vi., 13). 

Albiruni gave a list of words in use in this system. Other 
lists are given in Brown’s Carnatic Chronology (p. 20 f.), Rice’s 
Mysore Inscription , Bidder’s Indian Palaeography , Burnell’s South 
Indian Palseography , etc. The system has been in use in Java, Cam¬ 
bodia, Burma, etc., and possibly came from the east to India. 

In the lists just mentioned symbolical words are given for 
numbers as far as 48, and as many as forty words are given for 
one particular number. This leads one to suppose that either the 
numerical word system was actually in use before the idea of 
place value was known, or that those who used it in early times 
were either ignorant of the modern system or ignored it. But as 
the earliest known examples of this word notation being used in 
India do not occur until after the modern notation with its principle 
of place value was introduced this aspect of the question is not of 
great importance. However, from the thousands of examples that 
occur in Indian manuscripts and inscriptions, the fact that the 
order of writing numbers with the smaller element first was a 
recognised principle throughout India is strongly emphasised. 

The occasional and peculiar use of vertical writing of 
numbers has alreadv been noticed. In the Weber MSS. (Journ. 
Asiatic Soc. Bengal, 1893) examples are found and Dr. Kielhom 
discovered some old manuscripts in which the pages were 
numbered vertically as well as in the usual manner. 

From our present point of view it is important to notice that 
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these numbers were read from bottom to top, i.e., with the smaller 
elements first. It appears that this method of writing is, in some 
way, connected in origin with some vertical script and interesting 
issues are suggested which must, however, be set aside for the 
present. 

In many MSS. the signs of the old Indian or Brahmi notation 
approximate more to the forms of letters. Prinsep’s idea was 
that the figures were representatives of the initial letters of the 
cardinal numbers, but this idea has long been given up (Ind. Antiq. 
vi., p. 48). Pandit Bhagvantal lndraji attempted to show that the 
Nagari numerals were aksharas or syllables, and his conclusion 
was accepted by Biihler; but no satisfactory explanation based 
on this principle has been found for the forms of the different 
symbols. Indeed, it is now pretty certain that the more modern 
letter forms found in manuscript are simply developments of the 
older numerical symbols. 

III. 

Fleet gives (Corp. Inscript. Ind., 209 n.) the following as the 
latest known examples of the use of the old notation or ‘ numeri¬ 
cal symbols ’ in India:— 

Circ. A. D. 

757 Gujarat Karachi grant of Kakka. S S. 679 

794 Bengal grant of Vinayakapala. H.S. 188. 

822 Central India Shergadh (Kota) 
inscription of Samanta Deva- 
datta. .. ... V.S. 879. 

854 A Nepal inscription. ... G.S. 535. 

But now there are known instances of the use of these 
symbols of a much later date. For example, we have the 
Katmandu inscription of the reign of the Rajadbiraja Mandera of 
Newar Sam vat 295, i.e., A.D. 1139. (Epigr. Ind. v. app. 76) ; and, 
as noted above, epigraphical examples of the thirteenth century are 
known and certain manuscripts have preserved this notation to 
the present day (Biihler, Indian Palaeography , 77). 

In the twelfth century we find examples of the old numerical 
symbols, the word symbols, alphabetic notations and the modern 
place value system in use in India. This period appears to have 
been one of transition, but the evidence of such transition is 
extremely meagre; and it is noteworthy that of these various 
systems the one which afterwards predominated was not the 
modern place value (so called decimal) system, with the invention 
of which the Hindus ha,ve been credited, tut the ‘ word symbol ’ 
notation. 

Another noteworthy fact, which has often been indicated by 
epigraphists, is the marked difference between the old symbols 
and those of the modern system in use about this time, &</. 
Biihler writes: “ Occasionally the same documents combine the 
naught and other figures of the decimal system with the ancient 
numeral symbols. Similar mixtures occur in some later inscrip- 
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turns.” (Biihler, Indian Palaeography, 78). That in India a 
new set of symbols came into existence with the new notation 
and that the old ones were discarded is remarkable. Of course, 
of the old symbols ten only would be required for the new system, 
but when it is pretty plain that, at the most, only two of the old 
figures were employed (and these are extremely doubtful) in 
the new notation, it points to no uncertain conclusion. But how¬ 
ever interesting the derivation of the forms of the symbols may 
be, it is apart from my subject. The only conclusions yet 
arrived at by the investigation of the forms are extremely fanciful 
probabilities at their best. 

As regards the introduction of the new notation, t.e., a nota¬ 
tion in which the idea of ‘ place value ’ is utilized, the earliest 
Indian epigraphical instances are contained in the following list 
which has been compiled from those given by Fleet (Corp. Inscript. 
Ind., 209 n.), Kielhorn (Epigr. Ind. iv and vii) and others. This list 
contains many examples of no value, as will be shown in the 
sequel; but, as most of these worthless examples have been used 
at some time or other in establishing the pro-Indian theory, it is 
necessary to quote them here :— 

Cir. 

A.D. 

(1) 339 S. 261 Kalbhavi inscription ... Ind. Antiq. xviii., 311. 

Ind. Antiq. xxiv., 11. 

(2) 594 C. 346 G or jam grant from San- 

kheda ... Epigr. Ind. ii. 20. 

(3) 646 S. 568 Belhari inscription ... Journ. Asiatique, 1863. 

(4) 674 V. 731 Ka^heri inscription ... ib. p. 392. 

(5) 683 G.365Kairaplates of SiladityaIII Journ. Asiatic Soc. 

Bengal, vii., 969. 

(6) 736 V. 794 Dhiniki copper-plates of 

Jaikadeva ... Ind. Antiq. xii., 155. 

(7) 754 S. 675 Samangad grant of Dan- 

tidurga ... Ind. Antiq. xi., llOf. 

(8) 804 S. 726 Baijnath inscription ... Epigr. Ind. i., 112. 

(9) 813 S. 735 Torkliedecopper-plates... Epigr. Ind. iii., 54. 

(10) 843 S. 765 Ka^heri inscription, A.... Ind. Antiq. xiii., 136. 

(11) 853 S. 775 Kanheri inscription, B.... Ind. Antiq. xiii., 134. 

(12) 860 S. 782KalyanAmbarnath temple Ind. Antiq. iii., 320; 

xvii., 94. 

(13) 862 S. 784 DSogatfh Jaina inscription Epigr. Ind. iv., 310 ; 

V. 919 Arch. Survey, x. 

(14) 876 V. 933 Gwalior inscription of 

BhojadSva. ... Epigr. Ind. i., 159. 

(15) 867 S. 789 Bagumra inscription ... Ind. Antiq. xii., 181; 

xxiii., 131; 
xviii,, 56. 

(15a) 867 S. 789 Gujarat inscription ... Epigr. Ind. vi., 287. 

(16) 877 S. 799 Kagneri inscription, C ... Ind. Antiq. xiii., 135. 

(17) 882 H. 276 Pehevi inscription of 

Bhojadeva ... Epigr. Ind. L, 186. 
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In the above list I have given, as far as I know, every 
inscription before the tenth century that has been supposed to 
be dated in figures of the modern (place-value) notation. Let 
us now examine these examples «and see how they bear on the 
question of the introduction of the new system of notation. To 
those who are not familiar with Indian inscriptions it is necessary, 
in the first place, to explain that “ the task of the Btudent of 
Indian antiquity is now-a-days complicated by the existence of the 
most ingenious forgeries in every branches of research.” Indeed, 
about fifty per cent, of the discovered South Indian copper-plate 
grants are now known to be forgeries, and the chief period of 
fabrication, appears to have been about the end of the eleventh 
century when “ there occurred a specially great opportunity to 
regain confiscated endowments and to acquire fresh ones. ” 
(Fleet, Ind. Antiq. xxx., 205.) 

It is therefore necessary not to place implicit faith in every 
inscription one comes across. However, for the present, we must 
be satisfied with the exclusion of those examples that we can 
show with sufficient reason to be untrustworthy as evidence; 
and we must accept those that do not bear obvious marks of 
unreliability. 

The epigraphists in interpreting these dates have rightly 
looked principally to historical accuracy, and when the dates have 
been given in words the figures have been interpreted so as to fit 
in with the words. This is natural enough from the epigraphists' 
point of view, when direct interpretation is impossible; but it is 
in just such cases that the figures themselves cannot, except 
with the greatest circumspection, be adduced as evidence. Again 
ii has generally been assumed (without proper authority) that 
the knowledge of the new notation was common in India much 
earlier than the ninth century A.I)., and on this assump¬ 
tion some of the interpretations of the dates are based. The 
figuios of these dates, if they are to serve as evidence of the use 
of the modern notation, must at least be capable of interpreta¬ 
tion in themselves; they must, of course, belong to reliable 
inscriptions and they must contain elements of consistency. 
Bearing these points in mind let us proceed to the examination 
of the examples cited. 

(1) The Kalbhavi inscription of S. 261 is “ spurious, so far at 
any rate, as regards the date; the writing is of about the eleventh 
century A D,” (Epigr. Ind. vii., p. 22, App., Ind. Antiq., xxiv., 11). 

(2) Dr. Biihler quotes this Gurjara inscription of the Chedi 
year 346 or A.D. 595 as “ the earliest epigraphic instance of the 
use of the decimal (*>. the modern ‘place-value’) notation” in 
India. ~ An examination of the plate (Epigr, Ind. ii., p 20) suggests 
the possibility that the figures were added some time after the plate 
was engraved. The date is given in words as well as figures. It 
is ‘ three hundred years exceeded by forty-six, 346.' The symbols 
are right at the end of the inscription from which they are marked 
off by the double bar in a most unusual manner. The figures 
(Table I (a)) are of the type of the period, as Bfihler remarks, but 
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they were also in use much later, and in no other known example 
are such symbols used with place-values. Also there are nine 
known examples of inscriptions later than this one with Chedi 
dates written in the old notation (Epigr. Ind. v., app.), e.g ., there is 
another grant of the Gurjaras of Bharoch in which the date sam 
391 (t.e., A.D. 640) is ^iven in the old notation. Again there is 
no other known Chedi date, at least before the eleventh century 
A.D., given in the modern (place-value) notation. There cannot 
be the remotest doubt as to the unsoundness of this particular piece 
of evidence of the early use of the modern system of notation 
in India, 

(3) In 1863 Thomas (Journal Asiatique, p. 380) wrote: “ The ’ 
oldest example of the original types of figures endued with local 
value .... is to be found in a brief inscription of Belhari in 
the Jubbalpur district which commences Samvat 703 Saka 568 (or 
A.D. 646-7). The figures there appear, it must be confessed, in a 
suspiciously modem form (Table I (6)) ... 1 do not quote these 
figures with confidence.’* 

(4) In continuation of the passage just quoted, Mr. Thomas 

writes, “ The next date in order of priority, which I can refer to, 
occurs among the Ka^heri inscriptions, but the date is expressed in 
numerals only and the Samvat is not specially defined .... 
supposing the date to refer to the Khramaditya era, it will corres¬ 
pond with A.D. 674.” Mr. West gives the figures of this date, 
Table I (c), which he interprets as 731 or 732. ( ib . p. 392). 

(5) Kielhora marks the figures of this date doubtful (Epigr. 
Ind. v. app., p. 68). 

(6) The Dhiniki plates of V. 794 were quoted by Bayley as 
the earliest example of the 1 modem decimal system.’ The date is 
given in words and also in figures (Table I (d)). The plates have 
been proved to be spurious. (Ind. Antiq. xxx., p. 216). 

(7) The Samangad plates of S. 675, or A.D. 754, are also 
quoted by Thomas and Buhler. The former writes, “ A third . . 

. . date about the true application of which there is also great 
doubt, is to be seen in the copper-plate grant of Dantidurga . . 

. . which carries with it in its date the Saka date of 675 (in 

written words) together with the corresponding Samvat (Vikra- 
maditoya) defined by figures 810 or 818 about A.D. 753-4.” Bal 
Gangadhar Sastri read 811 for this date, but, according to Dr. 
Fleet, he was entirely wrong. “The Sastri’s facsimile,” he 
says, u is faulty, as well as his transcription and translation. 
The first two figures are approximately of correct form, and 
meah, not 8 and 1 as read by him but 6 and 7. But whereas 
in his facsimile the third figure is represented as identical in 
form with the second, and, like the second, is taken by him to 
mean 1, in the original there is a very important difference, con¬ 
sisting of a prolongation of the left down stroke and then a 
course up to the left, which makes it 5, not 7 as it stands. ” 
Dr. Fleet afterwards stated that this record had been tampered 
with (Ind. Antiq. xxx., 213). 

(8) In the impression of the Baijnath inscription of 6. 726 
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there are, according to Biihler (Epigr. Ind. i, 108),“threenumeral 
signs, the first of which is clearly 7. The following two may have 

26, as Sir A. Cunningham has read them and has repre- 
sented them . . . ., but in the impression they are by no means 
certain. ” ' 

(9) There appeal's to be no direct evidence to show that the 
TorkhMe plates of S. 735 or A.D. 813 are not reliable. Biihler 
quoted them, but Dr. Liiders’ argument against the authenticity of 
the Kadaba plates, in which the date is recorded in word symbols 
(Epigr. Ind. iv.,335, and Ind. Antiq. xii., 18), holds more forcibly in 
the case of the Torkh£de plates. The next unsuspicious date, it 
will be seen, is S. 789 or A.D. 867, and there are no others until the 
tenth century. These rather wide gaps call for some explanation. 

(10) The figures are marked in Dr. Kielhorn’s list as 
doubtful. 

(11) A transcript of the Kanheri inscription of S. 775 is 
given in Ind. Antiq. xiii., p. 134. No plates are given and Dr. 
Kielhorn says the date should be 773. The transcript was made for 
an eye-copy published by Dr. West, whom we know to be unreliable 
in the interpretation of figures. “ The forms of the letters are 
essentially the same as the Samangad copperplate grant of Saka 
675 ” (q. v.). 

(12) I have found no published plates of the Kalyan 
Ambaraath temple inscription of S. 782 and it is omitted from Dr. 
Kielhorn’s lists. We may neglect it as evidence. 

(13) The Deogadh inscription of S. 784 and V. 919 is one 
of the examples given by Dr. Fleet, according to whom “ The 
date, Os far as the lithograph can be rdied upon , is Samvat 
919 AsvAyuja-sukla-paksha- chaturdsyam Vphas- 
pati-din6nauttara-Bh&drapada-Nakshatr^ .... Saka-Kkl-Abda- 
sapta-satanichatui-asity-adhikani, 784*. It answers, by general 
Cunningham’s calculation to Thursday, the lOfcii September, A.D. 
862.” The symbols (Table I (a)) are extremely suspicious. 

(14) In the lithograph of the Gwalior inscription of V. 933 
the figures of the date (Table I (A)), to say the least, are curious 
although the other figures contained in the plate, viz. y 270, 187, 
50 are normal euough, but of the 11th century type; and there 
are other curious points connected with them. Dr. Hultzsch 
writes: “ At the time of this inscription the ruler of Gwalior 
was the parameivara Bhojadeva. Another inscription of a para- 
mesvara Bhojadeva was discovered by General Cunningham at 
Deogarh (v. ante). Its date Samvat 919 and Saka 784 led Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham to suppose that the date of this Gwalior inscrip¬ 
tion, Samvat 933, has to be referred to the Vikrama era. Refer¬ 
ring to the.date of an inscription at Peheva, Samvat 276 (see 
below), to the era of Sriharsha, General Cunningham further 
identified the paramesvara Bhojadeva of the Deogarh inscription 
and of this Gwalior inscription with .... the son of ... . 
Rimabhadradeva .... Another identification of General Cun¬ 
ningham is also uncertain.” (Epigr. Ind. i., 155). 

(15) There are two plates of the date S. 789. The 
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Bagnmra plates are described in Ind. Antiq. xii. (p. 179) as re* 
sembling in execution the Samangad plates of S. 675 very closely, 
while in some respects they are very tike the Dhiniki plates. 

The Gujarat plates of this date have the date in figures (Table 
1(0) which stand out in the impression with remarkable clear¬ 
ness. The plate seems to have been polished in the space occu¬ 
pied by the figures which appear to be engraved with such bold¬ 
ness that the impression is given that they have been ‘touched 
up. ’ The connection between this date and the TorkhMe date 
will be noted upon below. 

(16) This Kanheri inscription of S. 799 is described along 
with No. 11, in Ind. Antiq. xiii. (p. 133f.). No plates are given. 
See row iii. of Biihler’s Table. 

(17) Dr. Mitra published a portion of the Peheva inscrip¬ 
tion of H. 276 or A.D. 882 (Ind. Antiq. xv., 90) and according to Dr. 
Fleet (Joura. Asiatic Soc. Bengal, xxxi., 407), “ In referring to this, 
he rectified his former version of the date and recorded that it was 


unmistakably Sam vat 279, which, after considering and rejecting 
the Vikrama, Valabhi, Sena and Sivasimha areas, he came to the 
conclusion must be referred to some unknown local or family era 
.... In 1864 General Cunningham took up the subject. In 
the first place, working on the facsimile that had been published 
by Dr. Rajendra Lai Mitra as Samvat 216, which, if referred, as 
he suggested it should be, to the era of Harsha-vardhana of 
Kanauj, would give A.D. 823; but with the possibility of the 
correct reading being 276 or A.D. 883 which would identify this 
Bhoja inscription with his namesake of Gwalior .... Subse¬ 
quently he announced that the real reading was Samvat 276.” 

Tnis individual examination of the inscriptions practically 
eliminates all but two, viz., the Torkhede plates of S. 735 (A.D. 
813) and the Gujarat plates of S. 789 (A.D. 867). Let us now 
see to what result a comparison of the symbols used in the 
different inscriptions leads. 

In Table 1 are shown, besides those examples quoted above, 
all those of the tenth century that I have been able to collect. 
Of the examples of the special period under consideration (i.e., 
up to 900 A.D.) all except / and i are copied from lithographs, 
and it must be borne in mind that these lithographs are only 
approximately correct copies of the originals. When a symbol 
was not understood it would naturally be made to approximate to 
some symbol familiar to the interpreter; and in all the cases 
under discussion the interpreter argued from the following false 


premiss—that the decimal (t.e., the place-value) notation was in 
common use in India in these early times. The validity of this 
premiss has been mildly questioned on one or two occasions, where¬ 
upon the sceptic was confronted with the above array of epigra- 
phical examples. 

A superficial examination of Table I leads one to 
suspect that (a), (6), (c), (e), (g), (/) are out of place ; 
the symbol for eight in example (t) is unique and example 
(/) appears to be a century before its time. Compare these facts 
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with my notes above. The very doubtful examples are from old- 
fashioned lithographs not reproduced by merely mechanical process¬ 
es. Although one may not attaoh great weight to the forms of 
symbols as evidence, yet an examination of this table almost 
drives one to conclude that example (2) is the earliest that is not 
prima facie suspicious. 

The earliest known inscription that contains a complete set of 
figures is of A.D. 1050 (Ind. Antiq. xii., 202) and the next that I have 
come across is of A.D. 1114 (Epigr. Ind. i., 34). In the former of 
these (Table II) the remarkable variations of the 6, 8 and 9 that 
occur are noticeable, and also the peculiar symbol for seven 1 * 3 ; in the 
other the form of the second 4 eight ’ is probably accidental. I am 
inclined to accept the second set of figures as typical of the 
period and I am doubtful about the first set, the lithograph is 
so beautifully clear; but neither helps us to attain any immediate 
solution. 

Biihler in his Indian Palaeography gives some of the sym¬ 
bols quoted above as authentic examples (see Table III). There 
cannot be any doubt about the examples in rows i, ii, iii, and v 
being extremely unreliable. They are not in the remotest degree 
authentic. A careful examination of his table leads to the same 
conclusion as that given above. Burnell states that examples in 
South India do not occur before the year 1,000A.D. He quotes some 
Nagarl tenth century figures, but does not give a reference. On 
p&lseographic grounds we are forced to 'fix the 9th century A.D. 
as the earliest period in which the modern place-value system of 
notation may have been in use in Tndia * This earliest period 
depends upon one inscription only. If this inscription, on further 
light being thrown upon it, proves unreliable (as it possibly will), 
then we shall have to fix the tenth century as the earliest period. 
Even for the tenth century there is not an excessive amount of 
good evidence, and it is within the bounds of possibility that we 
may have finally to turn to the 11th century for evidence of the 
use of our modern system in India. 

IV. 

As stated above, the object of this paper is not to establish any 
particular theory, but to re-open the question by showing that the 
premises of the earlier orientalists were, in many cases, unsound 
and that their conclusions as to the Indian origin of our notation, 
and on Indian mathematics generally, were possibly wrong. It is 
therefore necessary to consider several minor points whose import¬ 
ance has possibly been exaggerated. For example, Bayley notices 
the use of the abacus 8 in early times, and the principle it involves 

l Biihler quotes this example, but omits these peculiarities. 

* Of course * no evidence 4 is not * proof 4 and it is postible that the new 
notation was in use long before it appeared in inscriptions. 

3 Bayley makes the following remarkable statement: “ The use of the 

4 abacus 4 is still common in every village bisir in India, and has been uni* 
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of the value of position, and contends that the value of position 
and the invention of the zero? which are so obviously derived from 
the use of the abacus, are both of Indian origin. That the abacus 
played a very important part in the development of our notation 
no one will deny, but for Bayley’s argument it must be shown that 
the abacus was in the use in India in early times. Now, as 
far as can be made out, the only evidence of the use of the abacus in 
India is contained in the introduction of Taylor’s Lilaxrati. Rodet 
states that in Arabic and Persian manuscripts one often comes 
across arithmetical calculations effected by means of the ‘tableaux 
a colonnes.’ On the other hand we find that “ in no existing 
Sanskrit MS. is there any evidence of the use of the ‘ tableaux a 
colonnes.’ ” 

It is possible that the foundation of Taylor’s statement is the 
custom of writing in the sand in India. Albiruni says : “ They do 
not use them (the Kashmir symbols) when reckoning in the sand,” 
but this writing in the sand has no connection with the abacus. 
The custom of making calculations in the sand still holds in India 
and Burma. “ The Burman,” says Sir It. Temple (Ind. Antiq. xx., 
54, “ writes either on the ground in the dust, or on black parabaik ... 
In either case each calculation is erased when no longer required 
.. . They invariably rub out the results of each step as they pro¬ 
ceed ” ; and, in a note to this remark, Mr. S. B. Dikshit writes : 
“ Hindu astrologers use a wooden plank, which they cover with 
dust. This plank is called pati, hence arithmetic is called pati- 
ganita by Bnaskaracharya and others.” We are told (Story of 
Arithmetic, p. 14) that the simplest form of the abacus consisted 
merely of a board with parallel grooves, or a tray containing sand, 
which could be readily grooved with the fingers.” Hence the 
supposed connection. The Hindus simply use the sand for writ¬ 
ing purposes and there is not the slighest evidence that they have 
ever effected their calculations by anything of the nature of an 
abacus. There has been a good deal of confusion between the 
terms * abacus,’ 4 gobar ’ (powder), and ‘ writing in the dust.’ 

Bayley also states that Aryabhata describes a mode of numera¬ 
tion based on the value of position and also that he made use of 
the same in extracting the square root. The former point has 
been disposed of above, while the latter will be dealt with in 
another place. It may be as well, however, to reaffirm emphati¬ 
cally that in Aryabhata’s notation the value of position was not 
recognised and that there is absolutely no evidence to show that 
he knew anything about it. 

Among those points of evidence that have led to the belief in 
the Indian origin of modern notation, is the fact that the word 
‘ Indian ’ has been attached to the system by some writers. In 
particular, we constantly hear that the tradition of an Indian origin 
existed among the Arabs. 14 Main malheureusement,” as Woepcke 


▼ers&l apparently from time immemorial.” Has this statement any real 
foundation t I have made oarefnl enquiries and have come across no evidence 
of the common use of the abacus in India. 
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wrote (Journ. Asiatique, 1863, 69), * k la critique historique fait telle* 
meut defaut a la plupart des ecrivains arabes, qu’on ne peut 
accepter qu'avec la plus grande reserve leurs assei tions, lorsqu’il 
s’agit de faits dont ils n'ont pu avoir une connaissance oertaine et 
immediate. Si done nous fmissons peut»4tre par nous decider 
pour une origine indienne des chiffres gob&r, ce ne sera pas paroe 
qu’elle est explieitement affirmee dans deux des passages que Ton 
vient de lire.” The first of these passages is an extract from a 
commentary on the Talkhis of I bn Albanna, which relates that a 
Hindu (a man of the nation of Indians) took some fine powder, 
spread it on a table and made on it certain calculations and then 
put it away for future reference. This is followed by an interest* 
ing description in nliich the forms of the new symbols are likened 
to certain letters of the Arabic alphabet. Thus the numbers cme 

to six, and nine, are likened to the following •— I y* £ I j 

The second passage referi*ed to is also an extract from a common* 
tary by Husain Bin M. A'lmahalli on a work by Abdul Kadir 
Alsakhwi and contains piacticaliy the same information. As 
Woepcke says, we cannot attach any value to such statements in 
themselves. 

There is, however, with regard to the use of the adjective 
Indian , another point to consider. Taylor wrote . “ The Arabians 
call the decimal scale of arithmetic Hindasi . . . a circum¬ 

stance which clearly indicates the source from which they insi¬ 
der this manner of notation to have been derived.” Woepcke, 
however, pointed out (p. 505) that “ L’adjeetif employe pour 
designer le calcul indie n, ou des mdthudes indiennes , et qui est 
oidinairement fundi se present© .... 3ous la forme 

hindaci if***.” It is this likeness between two words that has led 
to confusion and erroneous conclusions. One can understand the 
unlearned being misled by such resemblance, but it is just one 
of those points that scholars do not generally make a mistake 
about. Firuz-Abadi (1329-1414 A.I)), the great philologist, 
gave the derivation of the word. (hindasah) which he said 

was derived from the Persian word (andazah) which 

means measure. One would think that this was good enough 
authority, but it appears to be ignored by most of the Indianists , 
and whether the derivation given is right or hot does not matter 
at all, for it is absolutely certain that the word in the 

time of Al-Firuz-Abadi was used with a signification altoge¬ 
ther different from Indian. Again in an episode of Firdausi’s 
Shah-nama 1 the following passage occurs: “ Who among the 
great will take charge of the son of the King of the world, and 
form his' character r Will it be a Roumi an Indian 

al*) or a Persian; an astronomer or a geometer etc.” 

Woepcke seems to think that this quotation disproves the deriva¬ 
tion given by Firuz-Abadi,* but the significant fact remains that 


L Firdausi (941-1020 A.D.). 


* Which, of coarse, it does not 
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in the time of Firdausi the two words were used with totally 
different meanings—with meanings between which there was no 
alliance. M. Woepcke quotes another instance of the use of the 
word from Ibn Swa, the great philosopher (b. 980 A.D.). 

This example is interesting from several points of view, but 
primarily because it helps to disprove the conclusions of the 
Indianists. In a rule lbn Sina gives relating to the properties of 

square numbers the phrase ^m occurs and in a 

corresponding rule for cubes the phrase wl—«Jf Now, if 

either of these rules could be traced to an Indian source one might 
be pardoned for translating by the term u Indian ”; but 

there is not the remotest reference to any such rules or any¬ 
thing akin to them in any of the known writings of the Hindu 
mathematicians prior to Avicenna. Further, M. Woepcke says, 
“ Si nous consid6rons que ce mot ne pent ici en aucune fagon 
signifier ‘ gSometrique,’ sens qu’il a ordinairement, et si nous 
rappelons que le m&me mot hindaci designs aussi chez les 
Arabes, d’aprei M. Taylor, ‘ l’6chelle decimals de l’arithm6tique,’ 
nous devons 4tre port£s & admettre que le sens primitif du mot 
qui se prononce hindigah et handagah est ‘ methods 

indienne ’ ou ‘ art indien ’; et que t si ce mot d^signe en arabe 
ordinairement, la g6ometrie, c’est parce que les premieres notions 
de cette science arrives aux Arabes sont venues de l’lnde 9 * 
(p. 505). 

M. Woepcke’s conclusion depends upon the following (sup¬ 
posed) facts: (i) the word y Ai A cannot by any possible means 

imply geometry in the passage referred to; (ii) a statement by 
Mr. Taylor; (iii) the Arabs owe their knowledge of geometry to 
the Hindus. It is only necessary to refer to the first of these 
points here. Of all the problems relating to numbers this very 

one is most likely 
of geometric origin, 
as a glance at the 
accompanying 
figure will show. 
AB is any square 
of which the sides 
are divided into 
nine equal parts. 
Of the larger 
squares which 
surround AB the 
dotted parts show 
the remainders on 
division by nine 
and Avicenna’s 
proposition is at 
once seen to be 
true, viz., that 
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when on division by nine the linear remainder is 1 or 8, 2 or 
7, 8 or 6, 4 or 5 the square remainders are respectively 1, 4, 9, 
16 (i.e., 7). 1 (Of course it will be at once seen that this is 
only a particular case of a more general proposition.) 

An interesting anecdote is related by Bayley in the following 
quotation from Masaudi, who visited India at the close of the 
tenth century: “ Un oongres des sages r6uni par ordre du roi 

compose le livre du Sind Hind . . . . lls inventerent aussi les 
neuf chiffres qui forme le systdme num6rique indienCongresses 
and councils are not often known to invent, but it is quite con¬ 
ceivable that at such a meeting the adoption of a new system 
(possibly foreign) might be considered. 

A similar anecdote is related about the Khalif Walid who 
reigned from 705 to 715 A.D. . . . It is stated that he forbade, 
by a special edict, the use of the Greek language in the public 
accounts. He made, however, a special reservation in favour of 
Greek lettet s as numeral signs, on the ground that the Arabic 
language possessed no numerals of its own. Now the Arabic 
abjad is exactly the same as the Greek alphabetic notation and it 
is “ undoubtedly ancient ” as Bayley states, and therefore the 
edict could not refer to the Greek alphabetic notation. There are 
only two possible conclusions, viz., (i) the edict referred to some 
special notation of the Greeks ( P the apices of the Neo-Pythago¬ 
reans) ; or (ii) the whole tale is false. 

Such evidence as is contained in this section, being more or 
less legendary, does not carry very great weight. The points here 
dealt with would not, in all probability, have been ta!ken up in the 
present argument if they had not been already used by the Indian* 
ists. Their value here lies in the rather remarkable truth that 
they help to prove just the opposite to the theory they were 
intended to support. It is disappointing that so-called historical 
evidence can avail so little in such an investigation as this. Even 
when we come to the records of such a reliable investigator as 
Albiruni, we find very little really pertinent to the question in 
hand. When he visited India (in the eleventh century) the new 
notation must have been fairly well established* His language 
is not always perfectly unambiguous, but what he says leads us to 
conclude tnat the Hindus he came across were ignorant of the 
fundamental principles of mathematics . “ At first, ” he writes, 
“ 1 stood to their astronomers in the relation of a pupil to his 
master, being a stranger among them and not acquainted with 
their peculiar national and traditional methods of science. On 
having mad? some progress, I began to show them the elements 
on which the science rests, to point to them some'rules of logical 
deduction -and the scientific methods of all mathematics, and 
then they flocked together round me from all parts and most 


1 A similar example is given by Theon of Smyrna, A.D. ISO. 

* Is the antiquity of the ahjad so certain t What is the earliest epigra- 
phioal instance P 
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eager to learn from me, asking me at the same time from what 
Hindu master I had learnt those things, whilst in reality 1 
showed them what they were worth, and thought myself a great 
deal superior to them, disdaining to be put on a level with them. 
They almost thought me a sorcerer .... You mostly find that 
even the so-called scientific theorems of the Hindus are in a state 
of utter confusion, devoid of any logical order. 11 

Aibiruni’s statements regarding Hindu mathematics and, in 
particular, about notation, must be read in the light of the above 
remarks. Also it must lie borne in mind that in Albiruni’s time 
the common notation in use in India was the ‘ numerical words ’ 
system, and among the Ai*abs probably the * abjad ’ was the popu¬ 
lar notation, although in both countries the modern notation was 
possibly well established. 

“The Hindus,” Albirnni says, “do not use the letters of 
their alphabet for numerical notation, as we use the Arabic nota¬ 
tion in the order of the Hebrew alphabet. 1 As in different parts 
of India the letters have different shapes, the numeral signs, too, 
which are called anka , differ. The numeral signs which we use 
are derived from the tine forms of the Hindu signs. 8 Signs and 
figures are of no use if people do not know what they mean, but 
the people of Kashmir mark the single leaves of their books 
with figures which look like drawings or like Chinese character’s, 
the meaning of which can only he learned by ver> long practice. 
However, they do not use them when reckoning in the sand.” 
(Then follow three pages of disquisition on the orders of 
numbers on which he states he has written a treatise. He states 
that the Hindus “ extend the names of the orders of numbers 
until the eighteenth order for religious reasons .... Some 
Hindus maintain that there is a nineteenth order . . . ., 
but m reality reckoning is unlimited). “ The Hindus, ” he goes 
an to say, “ use the numeral signs in arithmetic in the same way 
that we do. I have composed a treatise showing how far, possi¬ 
bly, the Hindus are ahead of us in this subject.* We have al¬ 
ready explained that the Hindus compose their books in Slokas. 
If, now, they wish, in their astronomical handbooks, to express 
some number’s of the various orders , they express them by words 
used to denote certain numbers either in one order alone or at the 
same time in two orders 4 . . . . Brahmagupta says: “ If you 
want to write one , express it by everything which is unique, 

1 I taka thi« to mean that they did use an alphabetic notation, but dif¬ 
fering in the order of the letters from the ‘ abjad. ’ See notes above on 
Aryabhata's notation. But the passage is ambiguous. 

* I do not see how he was in a better position to judge on this point 
than, say, Canon Taylor, who is oertainly wrong in his conclnsion 

* Probably as regards the nomenclature of orders. In Dr. Lardner's 
Arithmetic (18&4) we read, “ The names (Sanskrit) for the successive orders 
of units is carried to a surprising extent ” Mutahhar ibn Tahr notes as a 
curiosity a pretty high figure ascribed by Indians to^the length of the world 
(Huart p f§|. This appears to have been the distinguishing characteristic. 

* The Jlfadus applied the place-value to their numerical word system 
The Arabs kept their aty'ad unmodified. See my note above. 
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«tc. ” Albiruni gives a list of these numerical words and then 
says: “As far as I have seen and heard the Hindns, they do 
not go beyond twenty-five with this kind of numerical notation. ” 
In Albiruni’s list the following are the equivalents of 1 and 
10, 2 and 20 :— 

1 .Adi, ga^in, indus, sita, urvara, dharft, pit&mah, 

candra, ifitSmca, ra^mi. 

10. .... Dif, aya, kendu, rSva^a^ara. 

2 .Yama, A 9 vin, ravicandrau, locana, axi, Dasra, 

Yamala, pasca, netra. 

20.Nakha, kriti. 


Y. 

For operations involving large quantities the old notation 
(t.e, notations without place-values) were clumsy in that a large 
number of symbols were required * and there are certain problems 
that have no meaning, apart from the idea of place value. For in¬ 
stance the sum of the digits of -y 0 ^ would be “JT 0 ^ 

and nothing else. Problems that involve such ideas as 4 the sum of 
the digits of twenty-five is seven ’ connote the idea of place- 
value. The following well-known example given by Jamblichus 
(circ. 360 A.D.) is a distinct proof that he had perfectly clear 
ideas on the 4 value of position. ’ “ If the digits of any three be 

added together, and the digits of their sum be added together, and 
so on, the final sum will be six.”* Jamblichus'also tells us that 
the Pythagoreans called ten the 4 unit ot the second course, a hun¬ 
dred the 4 unit of third course,’ and so on. 

In early Hindu mathematics we find no such problems as that 
given by Jamblichus. We can go further and state with perfect 
truth that, in the whole range of Hindu mathematics, there is not 
the slightest indication of the use of any idea of place-value 
before the tenth century A.l). Rodet, however, attempted to 
show that Aryabhata’s rule for the extraction of the square root 
implied a knowledge of the value of position. 

The rule in question is as follows 

HHT Tt* I 

“ Always divide the part that is not square by twice the root 
of the square, after having subtracted from this squared part the 
square of the root: the quotient is the root to the" next term. 8 v 

9 _ _ ^ 

1 The Hindus employed some 400 different symbols in their Numerical 
word * notation. See Bice, etc. 

2 Gow’s History of Greek Mathematics. Example : Take 86, 26, 27 of 
which the highest 27 is divisible by 8 ; then 2 + 5 + 2+642+7«*24 and 2 + 4 
«»6. The proposition can be made more general. 

8 Rodet translates the term by 4 k distance d’une place* or 1 k 

interralle d’une place ou d’un rang.' 
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The rale is algebraical in character, that is, it is perfectly 
general and applies to all possible notations. There is absolutely 
nothing in it that can lead one to suppose that it was meant to 
apply in particular to a notation with * place-values ’ and a zero. 
The method given here was known to the Greeks and was admir¬ 
ably expressed by Theon of Alexandria while Euclid gave exoellent 
geometrical solutions for the operation. Brahmagupta does toot give 
any rule for the extraction of square roots, although he *gives 
identically the same rule for cube roots as is given by Aryabhata. 
On turning to Rodet’s notes we find the cause of his erroneous con¬ 
clusions in the following statement. He says, 44 Pour rendre comple- 
tementintelligiblesles expressions...dont Aryabhata fait usage dans 
ces r&gles, je vais reproduire un extrait des commentateurs de la 
Lil&vatl .. et indiquant le procede pratique suivi par les Indians 
pour op^rer l’extraction des racines.” Of course, if one relies upon 
a commentator of the Lildvati for enlightenment as to the mathe¬ 
matical practice in the time of Aryabhata, wrong impressions are 
likely to result. As I have stated before, there is not in any part 
of Aryabhata’s work the remotest indication of a knowledge of « 
notation with * place-values 9 ; on the other hand there is plenty 
of evidence in the opposite direction. 

The use of the new notation is not indicated in the rules for the 
fundamental operations given by Brahmagupta; but there is one 
point about multiplication that is possibly worth noting. He 
says, 44 If the multiplicator be too great or too small the mul¬ 
tiplicand is to be multiplied by the excess or defect as put; and 
the product of the multiplicand so put is added or subtracted.’ 9 
The commentator Krishna (sixteenth century a.d.) misunder¬ 
stood 1 this rule which will be found in most modem textbooks 
and which must have been particularly useful with a notation 
without place-values. 

In the absence of any detailed workings * of examples by the 
early Hindu mathematicians it would bo difficult to come to defi¬ 
nite conclusions regarding the notations they used if we had no 
other evidence. But fortunately there is plenty of other evidence 
that points to no uncertain conclusion. Sir R. Temple has, for 
example, shown us that the old ideas of notation still prevail, to a 
very great extent, among those in India who have not come in 
contact with foreign systems. This is, practically, the proof ab¬ 
solute that the new notation is not of Indian origin. The chief 
virtue of the new notation is, it iB claimed, that it simplifies 
enormously arithmetical operations. Consequently we could not 
possibly give the credit of the invention to those who did not use 


1 Such misunderstandings are extremely common among the Hindn com¬ 
mentators. 

* 41 This omission is still the characteristic of the unskilful worker in 
t*arithmetic, who will, if possible, show np the question and answer; but 
from a noble aoorn of details, or a desire to keep secret the mysterious pro- 
oosa omits the steps of the work and gives no inkling of the method." The 
Story of Arithmetics. Carrington. 
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it for the purpose for which it was invented. Sir R. Temple ham 
shown ns [Ind. Antiq. xx. 53f.] that both the old system of notation 
and the old methods of operation are still in use in Burma, India 
and Tibet. “ To the present day,” he writes, “ the very crudest 
notions of arithmetical notation largely prevail in Burma . . . . 
thus:—1,000,100,30,9 is used to represent 1139. In Upper Burma 
mercantile accounts are frequently kept by the ordinary people in 

this way.This peculiarity yields a possible explanation of this 

system of arithmetic, whioh would appear to have arisen from this 
method of notation. 9 ' Sir R. Temple explains that this system whioh 
employs the essentials of the old notation (with modern symbols) 
ana the old methods of operation, and ignores the advantages of 
the modern notation, is that in use amongst the Phongyis or Bur¬ 
mese Buddhist priests and the astrologers—amongst those who 
have not been educated on a foreign plan. Sir R. Temple also 
says: “ Mr. S. B. Dikshit informs me that a Bystem of arithmetic 
nearly corresponding 1 to that of the Burmese is still, he believes, 
in vogue all over India among Hindu astrologers. A Lama showed 
Sir R. Temple that the system taught him in the indigenous 
monastic schools in Tibet was much the same. 

I have been informed that in purely indigenous schools of the 
present day it is common for the pupils to learn their multi¬ 
plication tables up to 100 y 100, and, until a short time ago, in the 
Government schools of the United Provinces, the pupils were com¬ 
pelled to learn at least up to 40 x 40. Mr. H. Sharp in his “ Rural 
Schools in the Central Provinces 99 tells us that children not only 
learn the multiplication table as far as 100 x 100, but tables of 
squares even higher. “I have found,“ he says, “a very small 
boy who could tell without a moment’s hesitation, the square of 
any number up to 1,000." This enormous range of tables was a 
necessary concomitant of the old notation and its survival is a 
curious phenomenon. 

In a recent work 8 we read that in the section entitled Algo - 
rithim8 of Brahmagupta's mathematics: “We have undoubtedly 
the numeration and notation of the Hindu ( i.e ., our own) system 
given and perhaps explained." Further on we read: “ In the 
twelfth century Bhaskara composed a fuller and more valu¬ 
able work (than Brahmagupta's) on arithmetic," and, “ undoubted¬ 
ly, there was a race of scholars during the intervening centuries 
(between Brahmagupta and Bhaskara) to whom was due the 
maintenance, if not the extension, of Hindu learning . . . Thus 
(through M. Bin Musa) the mathematical writings of the Hindus 
became known to the Arabians and especially the wondrous system 
of notation * having nine digits and a oipher, with device of place.' 99 
I give these quotations, which are severally untrue, from this 
particular work (otherwise valuable and interesting) partly to 
illustrate the popular misconceptions of the subject of Hindu 
mathematics and their influence, and partly as pegs on which to 


L The differences are minor and do not affect the present question 
* The Story of Arithmetic— S. Carrington 
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hang some ideas. 1 * 3 Those who are really familiar with the works 
in question must agree with Chasles, who wrote long ago: “ L’ouv- 
rage de Bhisoara n'est qu’une imitation tr&s-imparfaite de oelni 
de Brahmagupta, qui y est comment© et denature ...» Lee pro¬ 
positions les plus importantes de Brahmagupta .... y sont onuses, 
ou 6nono6es commes inexactes .... Cette oirconstance et les oom- 
mentaires de difterens scoliastes, nous paraissent prouver que, 
depuis Brahmagupta, les sciences, dans l’ltide, ont ete en decli- 
nant” (p. 420). The significance of these statements, regarding 
the verity of which there is not the slightest doubt, is great. We 
are led to suspect, but not only by these considerations, that there 
never was a school of Hindu mathematicians. Further, if Bhas- 
kara and the other commentators were not competent enough to 
appreciate Brahmagupta’s work, it suggests the idea that, perhaps, 
Brahmagupta himself was of the same type as his successors. 

Colebrooke says that Aryabhata was superior to any Hindu 
who came after him and that deterioration rather than advance¬ 
ment took place since the time of the more ancient author (p. 9). 

Wherein, then, does the reputation of Brahmagupta lie P In 
the early part of the last century it was stated that his formula 
(the correct one) for the area of the triangle was the earliest 
known citation of it. Consequently it was assumed that Brahma¬ 
gupta was the discoverer of this useful formula. But, as was 
found out later on, the formula in question was known to Heron 
the Elder (2nd century b.c.) and was demonstrated by him. Still 
the reputation sticks. Moreover, Chasles thought that the pri¬ 
ority of the statement of the same formula extended to quadri¬ 
laterals rests with Brahmagupta, but it is even doubtful whether 
the rule given was intended to apply to quadrilaterals at all. 
Certainly the commentators thought it did, but they did not un¬ 
derstand its application. Krishna’s illustrations are ludicrous, 
while Bhftskara did not understand that the formula applies to 
cyclic quadrilaterals only and said* that anyone who believed 
in it was a “ blundering devil.” 

Side by side with this correct formula for the triangle, Brah¬ 
magupta states that the product of half the base and half the sum 
of the other sides is the gross area of a triangle. That a mathe¬ 
matician should state such a crude proposition is inconceivable. 
It is, indeed, given by Boethius* and Bede, but no one sets either 
of these up as mathematicians: they are recognised as mere com¬ 
pilers where mathematics is concerned. According to Chasles 
this erroiieous formula that is given by Brahmagupta (7th cen¬ 
tury), Boethius (5th century), and Bede (7th century) must have 
a common origin. 

The next proposition by which Brahmagupta gains credit is 


1 It must be remembered that the writer of this interesting hook is not 
, to blame for the incorrect statements regarding Hindu mathematics* For 
similar errors, see Cantor, Qow, etc., etc. 

* Bauerji's edition, p. 06. 

3 And also by A bines the Egyptian B.C. 1700. 
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a rale lie gives for the construction of right-angled triangles with 
rational sides. This rule he gives twice over without knowing it; 
firstin paragraph 85, section iv., chapter xii., and again in paragraph 
88 of chapter xviii. (Colebrooke’s edition). In the first oase he 
gives directions for the construction of 4 half a rectangle ’ and in the 
second for an isosceles triangle (a double right-angled triangle). 
The two rules are mathematically identical but worded very dif¬ 
ferently. The only possible explanation of their occurrence 
appears to be that Brahmagupta took them from two different 
works which he used for his compilation. The rule in question 
is a generalisation of the two rules that Proclus attributes to 
Pythagoras and to Plato ; and had always been a proposition par¬ 
ticularly interesting to the Greeks. 1 That Brahmagupta was the 
original generaliser is altogether improbable; no one familiar 
with his mathematics could possibly conceive it unless, like 
Chasles, they had been misled by Colebrooke and others. As a 
matter of fact the formula was given by Alkliarkt the translator 
of Diophantns. 

Next come the ‘ indeterminate ’ or Diophantine equations. 
The connection between Brahmagupta and Diophantus was dis¬ 
cussed by Colebrooke but not from the most enlightened point 
of view. We now know that Diophantus lived prior to Brahma¬ 
gupta ; that his favourite subject was indeterminate equations of 
the second degree ; that parts of his works were lost; that his 
mathematical work was carried on by Hypatia and others. 
Brahmagupta gives us numbers of indeterminate equations; he 
gives a method of solving quadratics the same as that employed 
by Diophantus, while the other method he givos is practically the 
same as that of Nonius; he uses the sexagesimal notation and 
many Greek mathematical terms, and it can be stated with perfect 
accuracy that no section of mathematics is touched upon by him 
that had not been dealt with by the Greeks. 1 

VI. 

In the work quoted above it is intimated that M. ibn Musa, 
and through him the Arabians generally, derived their mathemati¬ 
cal knowledge from the Hindus. Gow 2 also states that “in the 
time of Al-Mansur (754—775) the Arabian commerce with India 
had brought to the knowledge of Bagdad the Siddhanta. This 
also was translated and the Arabs acquired the numerical sym- 
bols.” On what authority such statements are made I cannot say, 
but I suspect they may be traced back to Colebrooke, who, how¬ 
ever, is not quite so culpable in this matter as his commentators 
Colebrooke states that M. ibn Ibrahim Alfarazi translated or 
adapted an Indian work on astronomy, and this work of Alfarazi 
was known as Sind-hind or Hind-sind. “It signifies,” he says, 

l The conclusions given in this section are based upon a much fuller 
investigation than is here indicated: it is proposed to give, on another occa¬ 
sion, a more detailed exposition of the results of this investigation. 

* History of Greek Mathematics. 
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“ according to Ben-al-Adami, the revolving ages .... No Sanscrit 
term of similar sound occurs, bearing a signification reconcilable 
to the Arabic interpretation. If a conjecture is to be hazarded, 
the original word may have been Siddh’anta. Other guesses 
might be proposed.” 

“ L’ identity du mot Sindhind avec sidd'dnta que Colebrooke a 
ete le premier a sou pinner,” writes Woepcke, “n’est plus, je 
pense, r6voquee en doute par personae,” and concludes that the 
Indian astronomer who arrived at Bagdad in 773 a.d. had based 
his work on that of Brahmagupta, and so Colebrooke’s guess be¬ 
comes a certainty. In all probability Brahm&gupt&’s work was 
translated into Arabic at an early date, but that, for example, 
M. ibn Musa learnt his algebra from the Hindus does not follow 
and neither is it true. The argument given by Oossali and fol¬ 
lowed by Colebrooke for an Indian origin of M. ibn Musa’s 
mathematical work is curious enough to be quoted. It runs as 
follows“ There is nothing in history respecting Muhammad 
ben Musa individually, which favours the opinion, that he took 
from the Greeks the Algebra which he taught the Muhammadans. 
History presents in him no other than a mathematician of a 
country most distant from Greece and contiguous to India .... 
Not having taken Algebra from the Greeks, he must have either 
invented it himself or taken it from the Indians. Of the two the 
seoond appears to me most probable. ” Is it surprising that 
soholars who believed in, or even listened to, such arguments 
came to unsound conclusions ? 

A comparison between the mathematical work of Brahma¬ 
gupta and M. ibn Musa proves without a shadow of a doubt that 
the Muhammadan’s work is not based upon that of the Hindu. 1 
Rosen, however, misled by Colebrooke, and his own inclination 
possibly, seemed to think just the opposite. In this translation of 
M, ibn Musa’s work he often refers to Brahmagupta and Bhaskara 
in disparagement of the Muhammadan. Now M. ibn Musa, in 
the preface to his work, writes ;— 

“ The learned, in times which have passed away, and 
among nations which have ceased to exist, were constantly 
employed in writing books on the several departments of science 
.... The fondness for science, by whicn God has distin¬ 
guished the Imam al Mamum .... has encouraged me to com¬ 
pose a short work on calculating . . . such as men constantly 
require. ” This does not point to India as the source of his 
mathematical knowledge, but to a nation or nations that had 
ceased to exist. Rosen, however, says, “ I hare drawn the con¬ 
clusion that part of the information comprised in this volume 
was derived from an Indian source.” That he was not enti¬ 
tled to draw any such conclusion is evident from an examina¬ 
tion of the faots. It will even be seen that the evidence 
selected by him in support of his arguments actually points 
ike other way. For example, he attempts to show that in 

I Rodet also came to this conclusion (Journal Asiatiqne, 1878). 
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the determination of the ratio of the circumference to the 
diameter of the circle, the Arabian mathematician has copied 
the Hindus. The result given by the Muhammadan may 


be 


represented by x 


62832 

20000 ’ 


the Lilavati is represented by p = d 


while the result as given in 
oq27 

x jggQ- The fact that these 


two results are identically equal forms the basis of Rosen’s argu¬ 
ment to prove that M. ibn Musa copied from the Hindus, 1 not¬ 
withstanding that M. ibn Musa lived three hundred years before 
the Lilftvati was composed. Now, as Chasles says, 44 La v£ritd, 
en Geometric, est la loi commune, elle est une, elle appartient A tous 
les temps, A toutes les intelligences qui savent la comprendre ; et 
sa presence sur plusieurs points, chez plusieurs peuples, n’est pas 
une preuve de communications entre eux ” (p. 430) ; but Rosen 
thinks otherwise and says, “ It is extremely improbable that the 
Arabs should, by mere accident, have the same proportion as the 
Hindus ; particularly, if we bear in mind that the Arabs did not 
seem to have troubled themselves about finding an exact method. ” 
He adds to this astonishing comment the following still more 
astonishing foot-note 8 : “ This would appear from the very man¬ 
ner in which our author (M. ibn Musa) introduces the several 
methods; but still more from the following marginal note of the 
manuscript to the general passage. 4 This is an approximation, 
not the exact truth itself: nobody can ascertain the exact 
truth of this, and find the real circumference, except the Omnis¬ 
cient .... This is called an approximation, in the same manner 
as it is said of the square-roots of irrational numbers, that they 
are approximations, and not exact truths: for God alone knows 
4 what the exact truth is.’ ” 

The remarks of Rosen about it being mere accident, and the 
Arabs not troubling themselves, are too absurd to be considered ; 
and, as to the note he ridicules, I venture to state that in the 
whole range of Hindu mathematical writings nothing approach¬ 
ing such a clear exposition of a difficult point has been given. 8 
The facts referred to by Rosen further prove the ridiculousness 
of his arguments. They are here given side by side, and a glance 
will show that accurate results were given by the Muhammadan 
some three centuries earlier than by the Hindus in question, and 
that he could not have possibly borrowed his results from them. 
It is not necessary here to take into account the value given by 
Aryabhata as Brahmagupta, on whose work that of M. ibn Musa 


l It is to be borne in mind that it is only Rosen’s argnments that are 
here being confuted. Rosen knew nothin* of Aryabhata. 

• Of oonrse snoh arguments are not, in themselves, worth repeating. 
It is on snob, however, that the onrrent theories are based. 

8 Since writing the above it has struck me that Rosen possibly believed 
that the oirole oonld be exactly 4 squared.’ Snob a belief was not uncommon 
in his day. 
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is said to be based, did not give it. The point at issne lies 
between M. ibn Musa, Brahmagupta and Bhiskara. 


Brahmagupta (circ. 600 A.D.) 

The diameter and the semi- 
diameter being severally multi¬ 
plied by three are the practical 
circumference and area. The 
square root extracted from ten 
times the squares are the neat 
values. 

Bhaskara (circ. 1150 A.D.) 

Rule: When the diameter of 
a circle is multiplied by three 
thousand nine hundred and 
twenty, and divided by twelve 
hundred and fifty, the quotient 
is the circumference: or, multi¬ 
ply by twenty-two and divide 
by seven, it is the gross circum¬ 
ference adopted to practice. 


M. ibn Musa (circ. 800 A.D.) 

In any circle, the product of 
its diameter, multipled by three 
and one-seventh, will be equal 
to the periphery. This is the 
rule generally followed in prac¬ 
tical life. The geometricians, 
have two other methods. One 
of them is that you multiply 
the diameter by itself, then by 
ten, and hereafter take the root 
of the product: the root will be 
the periphery. The other me¬ 
thod is used by astronomers : it 
is this, that you multiply the 
diameter by 62832 and then 
divide the product by 20000: the 
quotient is the periphery. 1 


[Note .—There is another and more interesting reference to 
the ‘squaring of the circle’ in Hindu writings given by Dr. 
Thibaut in his translation of the Sulvasutras. It is the follow¬ 
ing rule : — 

“ If you wish to turn a square into a circle, stretch a cord 
from the centre towards one of its corners, draw it round the side 
and describe the circle together with the third part of the piece 
standing over; this line gives a circle exactly as large as the 
square; for as much as there is out off from the square (viz., the 
corners of the square) quite as much is added to it (viz., the 
segment of the circle lying outside the square.”) 

This gives w = 3*0886. The construction arose out of the 
custom of building altars of different shapes but of equal areas, 
which has a very strange resemblance to the celebrated Delian 
problem.] 

The ratios used by the Hindus have no claim to priority. 
Ahmes (circ. 1700 B.C.) gave a value equivalent to irs*(16/9)*=s 
3*1604. Archimedes gave a rigorous proof showing that the value 


l V'10»31628 , ; # 8^-3 1429; the other values give »«8‘1416. Aryab- 
177 

beta's value ii 8.^«t*1416. In practical applications Brahmagupta and 
IsoU ^ 

Bhiskara nae the value *•$, while Aryabhata ia widely erratic in one of the 
problems attacked by him that requires a knowledge of the valne of *. 

177 

Albirnni states that the value 8 j-—~ was employed by Pnlisa (India, i., 168). 
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lies between 22/7 and 223/71 Ordinarily he used, as we do 
now, 22/7. Ptolemy’s value is 377/120 which equals 3*141666. 

177 

Pulisa gave 3 ^ =31416. The method of A limes is not 

unlike that given in the Kulvasutras. M. ibn Musa finds the 
area of the circle by treating it as the limit of an equilateral 
polygon of many sideH: this method certainly does not point to 
Brahmagupta as the source of his knowledge. 

VII. 

Not many years ago the opinions of the early orientalists 
appeared to be corroborated to some extent by the discovery of 
the Bakhsh&li manuscript, or rather by Dr. Hoernle’s statements 
regarding the manuscript ; but, when it is understood, that Dr. 
Hoernle’s conclusions were based upon false premises, it will be 
seen that there are other possible explanations than those he 
gives. 

Now, iu his discussion on the age and origin of the Bakh- 
sh&li arithmetic, Dr. Hoernle makes the following assump¬ 
tions :— 

“ That Indian arithmetic and algebra, at least, are of entirely 
native origin. ” (Ind. Antiq. xvii., 37). 

“ That the Hindus did not get their elements of the arithme¬ 
tical science from the Greeks. ” (ib.) 

“ That this principle (of value of position) was known in 
India as early as A.D. 500.” (Ind. Antiq. xii., 37). 

From such assumptions he finally ^ oncludes that the work is 
a very ancient one of purely Hindu or igin, and even suggests that 
it helps to prove the early use of the modem system of notation 
among the early Hindus. He protects himself from giving a 
rather crude illustration of the vicious circle by a qualifying 
clause, but, in actuality, that is the form of his reasoning. 

In addition to the statements given above, Dr. Hoernle writes, 
“ The MS. is written in the so-called Sarada characters, which 
are still used in Kashmir and which, as they occur on the coins of 
the Maharajas of Kashmir, are of a not inconsiderable age. 
.... I have not observed these (some of the forms of 
letters) in other MSS. written in the Sarada characters. Hence 
I am inclined to look on them as evidence of great age in the 
Bakhshali MS.; and as the West Indus Districts were early lost 
to Hindu civilization through Muhammadan conquests, during 
which it was a common practice to bury MSS. to save them from 
destruction . . * . The Bakhsh&li MS. may be referred to the 8th 
or 9th century A.D. ... t 

“The methods (of setting out the problems, etc.) differs 
considerably from that used in other Hindu mathematical treatises, 
e.g. t in those of Bh&skara and Brahmagupta . . . . “ This nega¬ 
tive sign is the most remarkable difference between the Bakbsh&H 
MS. and the works of Bhaskara and others. The MS. nses a cross +* 
while the sign that is commonly used is a dot, placed above the 
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quantity .... Here, therefore, there appears to be a mark of 
great antiquity. As to its (tbe+) origin X am unable to suggest 
any satisfactory explanation. 1 have been informed by Dr. 
Thibaut 1 .... that Diaphantus used the letter f reversed (tnus^) 
to indicate the negative quantity .... Now the Baklish&li 
arithmetic is written in the $loka measure ; and this circumstance 
carries its composition back to a time anterior to that change of 
literary fashion in the 5th ceutury A.D.* .... Again the foreign 
terms dinara (l^atin denarius) and dramma (Greek drachme) occur 
in both (i.e. also in Brahmagupta) «... the decimal system 
of notation * is employed . . . etc., etc.” Notwithstanding Dr. 
Hoernle’s conclusion every one of these points seems to me to 
emphasize the fact that this work is not of pure Indian origin : 
clearer evidence for a non-Indian origin could not be given. 

Further, Dr. Hoerale has failed to note on one most important 
matter. He explains that a mixed number is shown in the Bakh- 
shali MS. by placing ‘ the three numbers under one another; thus 
1 4 

1 means 1 — J and 1 means 41, but he does not explain that 
3+ 2 

this mode of writing fractions is peculiarly Arabic. 4 That the 
Bakhsh&li MS. exhibits such characteristic difference from the old 
Hindu treatises; that the only points of resemblance are admitted* 
ly of foreign origin 1 ; that the MS. was found in that part of 
India that was dominated at the time when it was written by 
a foreign race ; and that this foreign race was, at the period in 
question, superior to the Hindus as regards their knowledge of 


1 Is it possible that Dr. Hoernle bad not read the introduction to Cole- 
brooke's Lilavati t (p. xii., Ed. 1817). Colebrooke there gives a full explana* 
tion of the use of the inverted ^ by Diaphantus). 

* Is this sound argument ? 

* That is, the modern system with plaoe-valoes. 

* Woepcke, p. 497. 

I The only resemblance between the matter of the Bakhshll! manuscript 
and Brahmagupta's work, that Dr. Hoernle points out, lies in the fiftieth sntra 
of the M8. and eh, xviii. $84 of Brahmagupta's algebra. Peculiar signifi¬ 
cance attaches to this problem, for it was fully dealt with by Diophantus and 
fully expounded in the algebra of Alkarkhi which was based on that of Dio* 
phantns (Woepcke's J Vwtrait du Fahhri). The problem given in the Bakhah&li 
118. may be expressed in modern notation thusSolve » + 

(not as Dr. Hoernle puteit—6-e*, »~7*■•*). Alkarkhi gives at least four 
problems of the same kind and a great number of allied types. The solution 
given in the MS. is as follows:—“ The sum of the additive and subtraotivs 
numbers is 18; the half of it is 6; lessened by two is 4; its half is 2; its 
•quart is 4; this is added to the subtractive number and becomes 11. This 


fr-Y 


is the number." This solution is based upon the fact that J 

4- (a+b) is a perfect square. This formula is given by Alkarkhi (p 68). In 
the present case b»7 and p»2. 

This rather remarkable eoinddenoe unmistakably points to Diophantus 
es eae of the ultimate eoaroes of both Brahmagupta’s work sad the BakhshAli 
arittunetio. 
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mathematics; these points also indicate pretty certainly that the 
work in question was not of unalloyed Indian origin. 

VIII, 

I have indicated roughly the main points of my arguments by 
which, I believe, my original proposition is proved. The task I set 
myself was to show that the current conceptions as to the origin 
of our modern arithmetical notation have not very secure founda¬ 
tions and that the question is worth reopening; and further, 
that popular misconceptions of the range and influence of 
Hindu mathematics need some correction. The second part of my 
task is only indicated in the above notes, which I may supplement 
later on, but as regards the question of notation I think enough 
has been said to cause those interested and better qualified to 
judge than I to reopen or, perhaps rather, to restate the question. 
The character of the Indian scripts; the evidence of inscriptions; 
the nature of the early notations in use among the Hindus; the 
nature of their mathematical works; the very custom at the 
present time among those Hindus who work on purely indige¬ 
nous lines point to a foreign origin of the modern notation 
as probable; while the foundations of the arguments of those 
who believe in an Indian origin are now shown to be either 
absolutely unsound, or, when not absolutely unsound, at least 
unreliable; and consequently the Indian theory, if it is to stand, 
must be restated. 
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TABLE I. 



(o) E.I. ii, 20 i (») J. Aeiatique 1868; (c) ib.; (d) I A. xii., 165; (<) I.A. xi., 110; If) 
K.I. ill., 64; (v) E.I. iy., 810; A.S x.; (h) E l. i., 169; (») E.I. vi., 887; (j) I.A. ii., 867; (ft) 
I .A. xt!.) f7i; (1) E.I. tu., 8; (ro> I.A. xU., 848; («) SI. i., 184; (o) E.I. ii., 184; 
(p) LA. xii., 864; (j) E.I. ii., 118; (r) E.I. i., 77; (<) E.I. ill., 871; I.A. xri, 808. 
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TABLE II. 




I?' 


t / 9 

■: \ kt 



U) From • doubtful tawriptloo of AD. 1065. Ind. Antfq. <11., 802. (if) inscription 
of i.O* 1U4, BplgCt Ind« L y 84* 
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(Table III. from Biihler.) 

1 2 3 4 567 8 DO 


i 

ii 

iii 

TV 

v 

vi 

vii 

viii 
ix 
X 

xi 
1 xil 
xiii 


$\k ( \ 

<\> 

7 } A 

^ <c Ll i, T ^ ° 
’V tOJ 
P ^ < V'o >v f ?. h 9 " 

/( F<\> 

5 0 0. 

^ v \ T c \ p r N 4 

> 3 i ? ? * ■> r ^ ° 

~ 1 1 C ^ ? -A J . 


ii 

iii 

iv 

v 

vi 

vii 

viii 

ix 


xi 

xii 

xiii 


l 2 3 4 567 890 

(i) This is the same as (a) in table i. (ii) Same as (e) table i. (iii) Kanheri 
inscription, see notes II and 12 above (iv) The Torkhddeinscription, same as 
(/) in table i. (v) Same as (j) and (k) except for the * three/ the ( six/ for 
which the reference appears to be wrong, (vi) Same as (p) table i. (vii) Given 
in line 1 of table ii., A.D. 1060. (viii) Fourteenth century JLD., Ind. Antiq. 
x., M2, (ix-x) Bakhshili MS.—same as (t) table v. (xi-xii) Bendall's Cata¬ 
logue of Cambridge M8S. (xiii) B.E S.I.P. Telogu and Canarese, 11th oen- 
tnry A .D. 
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Tabli IV. 
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g i°o O' 3 Indiuo, Brahmi or‘numerical’aymboli. Many variation* of tho 6. 
8 and 9 have been given. Theyare probably all doubtful, (b) Indian (• new 

Tttw- P 1 - lDd ' («> Modern Hltf. (d) MoTrn 

Thanknn (Panjab). («) Telngn. (/) Tibetan. ' ' 
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Tabli V. 

•i 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 0 



0 4 ' 


A * V r 9 c 


> a r 


(а) Apioes of Boethiai (Friedlein, p. 807). 

(б) Gobar figure* of the 10th century (Woepcke). 

(c) Arabic figure* from a MS. from Ohirae of the 10th century 

, (Woepcke). 

(d) Indian figures from a plate of the 11th oentriry. 

(e) Indian figures from the Bakhsh&i MS. 


r s f \ Z 





54* Note on the History of the Caste System. 

By A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S. 


It is well known that, whereas the Hindu lawbooks recog¬ 
nise no more than four castes, the number of castes Actually ex¬ 
isting is practically infinite. Many attempts have been made to 
account for this divergence between theory and praotioe, but none 
of the solutions that have been suggested has gained general 
acceptance. The subject attracted the attention of Oolebrooke, 
for though be never published his views during his lifetime, he 
left behind him the heads of a memorandum on the matter, which 
have been printed in his biography (pp. 98 if). He wrote that 
‘ the tribes (by which he means the four great castes) neces- 
‘ sarily had an internal government; at the same time professions 
4 were naturally formed into companies. From this source, while 
4 the corporations (trade gilds) imitated the regulations of tribes 
4 (castes), a multitude of new and arbitrary tribes (castes) sprang 
4 up, the origin of which, as assigned by Menu, etc., is pro¬ 
bably fanciful.” The two significant points here are—(1) the 
xtress laid on the internal government of the castes, and (2) 
the importance of the gilds for the hibtory of the caste system. 

The question slept where Oolebrooke left it until it was taken 
up again by Senart after his visit to India in 1894 (see his Les 
Castes Dans L’ Inde). He holds that the so-called castes or varnas 
of the lawbooks are really classes, which have always been divid¬ 
ed into numerous sections similar to the endogamous sab-castes 
of the present day. Jolly (Die Entstehung des Kastenwesena, 
Z.D.M.G., 1. 507 if) has adopted Senart's theory and fnrnished it 
with further illustrations. Neither writer, however, accounts for 
the existence of a theory so much at variance with the practice. 
Eisley (Census of India Report 1901, pp. 548*9) assumes that the 
Indians borrowed the theory of the four classes from Persia. Old- 
enberg on the other hand (Znr Geschichte des Indisohen Kas- 
tenwesens, Z.D.M.C., U., pp. 267 ff) believes that the old Indian 
theory of four castes was at first a true representation of the actual 
state of things, and that the multiplication of castes was a gradual 
process, favoured in some cases by the transformation of trade 
guilds into castes. In this latter view, as we have seen, he was 
anticipated by Oolebrooke. 

The point, however, to which I wish to invite attention at pre¬ 
sent, is Colehrooke’s other leading idea, of the importance of the 
internal government of the castes. At the present day we find 
that the castes enforce their rules in various ways, thongh the 
ultimate sanction is in all cases expulsion from the caste, the social 
consequences of which are like those of the Roman interddetio aqui 
et igni. The machinery by which the sentence is passed may be 
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either a general meeting of the caste, or the decree of a committee of 
elders, or of an hereditary headman, or the fiat of a spiritual teacher. 
The existence and action of these authorities is practically ignored 
by our Government, ns it was also by the Muhammadan kings for 
the most part. But when we go back to the days of independent 
Hindu rule, we find a very different state of things. In those 
days, I ndian society consisted of a hierarchy of caBtes, at the 
head of which stooa the Brahmans and the king, and the royal 
authority wan constantly called in to keep each caste to its proper 
functions, and to prevent what the lawbooks technically call 
Var^asahkara or confusion of castes. In other words, the power 
of the king was the ultimate sanction for the enforcement of caste 
rules. Thus we find in the Vishnu Smyiti (III. 1-3): 44 Now the dutie 
44 of a king are to protect his people, and to keep the four 
44 castes and the four orders in the pmctice of their several duties.** 
Likewise Vasishtha says (XIX. 7-8, Oldenberg’s translation) : 
44 Let the king, paying attention to all the laws of countries (sub- 
44 divisions of) castes (jfiti) and families, make the four castes 
44 (Varna) fulfil their (respective) particular duties. Let him 
“punish those who stray from (the path of duty)**; and again 
(lb. I 39-41): 44 The three (lower) castes shall live according to 
44 the teaching of the Brabma$a. The Brahmana shall declare 
44 their duties and the king shsll govern them accordingly.” So 
“also Gautama says (VIII. 1. 01denbe»g*s tmnslation) : 44 A king 
44 and a Brahmana deeply versed in the Vedas, these two uphold 
44 the moral order in the world ” ; and again (lb. XI. 9-10): 44 He 
44 (the king) shall protect the castes and orders in accordance with 
“justice; and those who leave (the path of) duty, he shall lead 
44 back (to it) **; and also (lb. XI. 31) : 44 The advice of the spiri- 
44 tual teacher and the punishment (inflicted by the king) guard 
44 them.” The psssnge last quoted has a close parallel in Manu (VII. 
15, Biihler’s translation) who says : 44 Through fear of him (pun- 
44 ishment), all created beings, both the immovable and the movable 
44 allow themselves to he enjoyed and swerve not from their duties.” 
The parts allotted to the spiritual guide and to the king in the 
enforcement of caste rules are explained by Apastamba [II. V. (10) 
12 ff], who says that if those who have broken caste rules fail to 
perform the penance prescribed by their spiritual guide, he shall 
take them before the king. The king shall 44 send them to his 
“domestic priest, who should be learned in the law and the science 
44 of governing. He shall order (them to perform the proper penan- 
“ ces if they are) Brfthmaoas. He shall reduce them (to reason) by 
44 forcible means, excepting corporal punishment and servitude. 
44 In the case of (men of) other castes, the king, after having ex- 
44 amined their actions, may punish them even by death.** 

The natural result of this exercise of the royal jurisdiction in 
caste question* would be the gradual establishment of a body of 
caste customs ; and if a caste lived in an area so extensive as to be 
iubject to more than one political jurisdiction, it would tend to 
split up into sections whose customs differed in detail, owing to the 
divergent decisions of the kings to whom it was subject. Thus 
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the customs of the Brahmans of Kosala would differ in detail from 
those of the Brahmans of Magadha, and so on. Now, the political 
condition of ancient India was such as to fayour in a high degree 
this splitting up of the original castes, for, as far back as our 
knowledge goes, we find the country divided into small tribal king¬ 
doms. Megasthenes (B.C. 300), as reported by Arrian, had before 
him a list of 118 of these, covering the whole area of India. The 
Buddhist scriptures show us the same state of things existing at 
an earlier date (see Oldenberg’s Buddha, 1897, Exc. 1, and Rhys 
David's Buddhist India) and we can follow it still further back 
as far as the Rigveda itself (see Zimmer, Ait lndisches Leben). As 
Prof. Macdonell says (Sanskrit Literature, 157-8)the Yedic 
“Aryans were split up into numerous tribes, which, thoughcon- 
“ scious of their unity in race, language and religion, had no political 
“ cohesion. They occasionally formed coalitions, it is true, but 
“ were just as often at war with one another. The tribe, in fact, 
“ was the political unit, organised much in the same way as the 
“ Afghans are at the present day, or the Germans were in the 
“ time of Tacitus.’* Each tribe, being under a different king, 
would tend to diverge from all the others in the matter of 
caste customs, owing to the different jurisdiction to which 
it was subject. The tribal kingdoms did not lose their identity 
even if they were conquered and incorporated into larger em¬ 
pires, for it was the Indian custom to place on the throne of a con¬ 
quered province a member of the old royal family. For instance 
Manu says (VII. 201-3, Biihler’s translation) : “ When he has 

“ gained victory, let him duly worship the gods, and honour righte- 
“ ous Brahma^as, let him grant exemptions, and let him cause pro- 
“ mises of safety to be proclaimed. Bat, having fully ascertained the 
“ wishes of all the (conquered), let h im place there a relation of the 
“ (vanquished ruler on the throne) and let him impose his condi¬ 
tions. Let him make authoritative the lawful (customs) of the 
“ (inhabitants), just as they are stated (to be), and let him honour 
“ the (new king) and his chief servants with precious gifts. ” 
Similarly the Vishnu Smriti says (III. 47-9, Jolly’s translation) : 
“ A king, having conquered the capital of his foe, should invest 
“ there a prince of the royal race of that country with the royal 
“ dignity. Let him not extirpate the royal race, unless the royal 
race be of ignoble descent. ” The passage from Manu, in parti¬ 
cular, shows most clearly that the jurisdiction in caste questions 
remained unaffected by foreign conquest. 

But it may be asked, if the multiplication of castes dates back 
as far as the days of the old tribal kingdoms, how is it that so few 
of the existing sub-castes are mentioned in Indian literature? 
The answer is that the name of the sub-caste is used only when it 
has to be distinguished from another sub-caste. Thus, a writer 
living at Kanauj naturally speaks of a Kanaujiya Brahman as a 
Brahman simply, just as a writer in England might speak of an 
attorney as a lawyer, while a writer in Scotland might use the 
same word for a “ writer to the signet.” In the Census Reports 
it is often found that that portion of a sub-caste, whieh is still 
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settled in its original home, returns itself under the caste name 
only, e.g., as Brahman only or as Banyft only, without giving the 
sub-caste name at all, so that it might seem as if the sub-caste 
did not exist at all in the very place which is known to be its 
chief centre. 

It is well-known that a very large proportion of the sub¬ 
castes bear geographical names. It remains to consider whether 
any of these names are derived from the names of historical 
Hindu kingdoms. The following examples are enough to show 
that the question deserves special study:— 

Maithil , the name of the Brahman sub-caste of North-Bihar, is 
derived from the ancient kingdom of Mithilft or Yideba, well 
known in the Brfthma^as and in the B&mayana. 

Jijhotiy&i a Brahman sub-caste in Central India, takes its name 
(as Gen. Cunningham pointed out) from Jij&kabhukti, the terri¬ 
tory of the Chandels of Mahobft. 

IgarwtU, a strong Bania sub-caste in Upper India, has a 
pseudo tradition that Agra or Agroha was their original home, 
but their true birthplace seems to be Agar in Eastern M&lvft, 
which was well known as Akara about the Christian era, and is 
named in inscriptions as a province alonur with Avanti (Ujjain). 

KhedavOl is the name of a sub-caste of Brahmans and of 
another of Banyfts in Gujarat. Their birthplace is the chief 
town of the British district of Kaira, which is mentioned in 
inscriptions, and gave its name to a kingdom in Hiuen Thsang’s 
time (c. 640 a.d.). 

Shrimfili is the name of a sub-caste of Brahmans and of 
another of Bany&B in MSrwar. It is derived from the town of 
Shrimal of Bbinmal in Marwar, which was the capital of a king¬ 
dom in Hiuen Thsang’s time and long after (*ee Bo. Gaz. 1, pt. i. 
App. Bhinmftl). 

Lad is the name of a sub-caste of Banyas in Gujarat and parts 
of the Deccan. It is derived from the ancient Lata (Ptolemy’s 
Aoptity), the old name of Southern Gujarat 

Sorathifl is the name of a sub-caste of Brahmans and another 
of Banyas in K6thi&w&d« the ivpaarprjvrj of the Greeks and the 
Saurftshtra of the Guptas. 

Audhiyd is the name of a sub-caste of Banyds who came 
from Ayodhyft the ancient capital of Rama’s kingdom of Kofela. 

Mtithur is the name of sub-castes of Brahmans, Kftyasths, and 
Banyfts, who trace their origin to Mathura, the capital of the 
Starasena kingdom. 

Shriv&stav is the name of a sub-caste of Kftyasths who are 
supposed to have come from Sfr&vasti in Northern Ko§ala. 

Saksena is the name of another Kftyasth section, who are 
supposed to have come from Sfttik&tyft, the modern Sankila. 

It will be noticed that, while some sub-castes take their 
names from the kingdom, others take it from that of the capital 
city. The latter is especially common in the case of the trading 
and artisan classes. 

Another means of testing the correctness of the theory put 
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forward in this paper, as to the jurisdictional factor in the 
history of caste, is to look for sets of sub-castes bearing the same 
geographical names. Each of the old tribal kingdoms would 
naturally have had its own section of Brahmans, traders, carpen¬ 
ters, etc., and we should expect to find traces of these complete sets 
of castes surviving at the present day. We do, in fact, find suoh 
traces, though in many cases the sub-castes are now named from 
cities which are known to have been founded after the arrival of 
the Muhammadans in India. This may be due either to the fact 
that the caste organisation in these cases is really of later origin, 
due to the imitation of the higher classes by the lower; or to the 
jurisdiction over oaste offences having passed, on the fall of the 
Hindu kings, to the craft gilds, who naturally made their princi¬ 
pal seats in the largest cities, and were quite ready to migrate 
from an old capital to a new one, whose name they would then 
adopt as their own. Thus in Gujar&t we find castes with 
Ahmadabadi and Surati sub-divisions, though these two cities did 
not exist before the 15th century. 

The following cases of sets of sub-castes, bearing the same 
geographical name, are taken from Vol. IX of the Bombay Gazet¬ 
teer (Gujarat Population);— 

Ahmdddhadt section among Ghanchis (oilmen) and Mochis 
(shoemakers).—The city of AhmadabAd was founded in 1413 a.d. 
on the site of As&val, which was a place of some importance as 
far back as Al-Berimi’s time (c. 1000 a.d.). 

Ohamp&neri section among Ghanchis (oilmen) and Kau- 
saris (bellmetal casters).—Ch&mpiner was the seat of a Hindu 
r£j£ early in the 15th centnry, and became the capital of Gujar&t 
in 1484 a.d., but fell into decay soon afterwards, and has been un¬ 
inhabited for the last 150 years. 

Qujar section among Darjis (tailors), Sonis(goldsmiths), Sutftrs 
(carpenters), Ch&rans (bardB), Dhetfs (scavengers), and Banyfts 
(traders).—It is not clear whether in these cases we have to do with 
a true sub-caste, or with a vague geographical or linguistic division. 
Taken strictly, the name seems to apply to the kingdom of North¬ 
ern Gujarftt and Southern Marwar, which was known to Hiuen 
Thsang under the name of Kin-che-lo, and the capital of which 
gave its name to the Shrimitl sections of Brahmans, Banyfts and 
Sonis (goldsmiths). 

Harsolft section among Brahmans and Banyfts. 

Jhdrold or JhdlorU section among Brahmans and Banyfts. 

Khambdti section among Luhftrs (blacksmiths), and Mochis 
(shoemakers).—Cambay was a large port in the time of Al-Masfidi 
(913 a.d.) and has regained a place of importance ever since. 

Khdddyatd section among Brahmans and Banyfts.—The name 
is said to be derived from the village of Khadit near Paraniij. 

Kheddval section among Brahmans and Banyfts (*ee above). 

Kachda , or its synonym Parajift, is the name of a section 
among Luhftrs, Sonis, Charans and Brahmans. The name Kaohella 
occurs in inscriptions as early as the 8th century for the people of 
Koch. 
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Mam, or its synonym Marvatji, is the name of a section among 
Darjis (tailors), Kansftr&s (bellmetal casters), Sonis (goldsmiths), 
Sutirs (carpenters), Charans (bards), and Dhe^s (scavengers).—It 
denotes a man from the ItajputSna desert. As in the case of 
Gnjar, it is possible that the name sometimes does not denote a 
true sub-caste but is used in a vague sense. 

Modh section among Brahmans, Banyas and Ghanchis (oil¬ 
men).—This case is of interest because the town of Modhera 
does not seem to have ever had any great historical importance, 
though no douht it was the capital of a small district. 

Mev&id section among Brahmans, Banyas, Sonis (gold¬ 
smiths), and Sutars (carpenters).—It takes its name from the king¬ 
dom of the Band of Udepur, whose history goes back to the 8tb 
century a.d. 

Nfindorft section among Brahmans and Banyas.—The name 
is doubtless derived from Nandipuri, the capital of the Gurjaras 
of Broach (c. 580—750 a.d.). 

Ndyar section among Banyas and Brahmans.—The name 
seems to be derived from Vadnagar (Bhagwanlal’s Gujarat, p. 6), 
the old capital of the province known as Anartla. 

Patani section among Ghanchis (oilmen) and Dhe<Js (sca¬ 
vengers), as well as among Sonis (goldsmiths) as a subdivision 
of Parajias.—The name is derived from Anhilvad Patan, the 
capital of the Sol art ki kings (961-1242 a.d.). 

Rtlmdeshi section among Bhavsars (calico-printers) and 
Darjis (tailors).—The name seems to belong to North-eastern 
Gujarat. 

RfiyakwOl section among Brahmans and Banyas, from Raika 
near Dhandhuka. 

Surati section among Ghanchis (oilmen), Luhars (blaksraiths), 
Mochis (shoemakers) and Dhe<Js (scavengers).—Surat cannot 
be traced in history with certainty before 1531 a.d., when it 
was sacked by the Portuguese. Before that date as far back as 
1000 a.d. the chief town of the Tapti Valley was Hander, now a 
suburb of Surat. 

Srimdli section among Brahmans, Banyas and Sonis (see 
above). 

Surathifi section among Brahmans and Banyas (see above). 

V fly add section among Brahmans and Banyas, from Vayad 
near Patan. 

The above examples are taken from the castes of a single 
province, but the number of cases could he indefinitely increased 
with a little tesearch. But, besides these cases where sets of 
castes bear the same local name, it will also be found that some¬ 
times a sub-caste of Brahmans and a sub-caste of Banyas, which are 
locally connected, nevertheless bear different names, owing to the 
Brahmans having settled in a village of their own not at but near 
the trading centre of the kingdom. Thus we find the Kandol 
Brahmans and Kapol Banyas in Gujarat; the Karate Brahmans 
and the Pitani Banyas (of Patan in Satara) in the Deccan; the 
Deonukha Brahmans and the Sangameshvar! Banyas in the 
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Central Konkan, and the Shenvi Brahmans and Kudall Banya 
in the Southern Konkan. 

The above evidence will perhaps be enough to show that tho 
jurisdiction of the Hindu kings was a very important factor in 
the development of the caste system, and that a oertain propor¬ 
tion, at any rate, of the existing sub-castes, show traces of 
having arisen from the castes of the old Hindu kingdoms. The 
theory of course will uot account for the origin of all the castes 
of the present day, nor does it throw any light upon the ultimate 
origin of the caste system. But it does account, in part at least, 
for the multiplicity of castes which takes the place at the present 
day of the simple social structure known to the Sanskrit law¬ 
books. 




55. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India. Note 
No. 4 . On Cotton in Behar. 

By I. H. Burkill. 

The observations here detailed were made in the current 
year at the following places:—Pusa and Dalsing Sarai in 
the district of Darbhanga; Saing, Sirseah (both north of 
Mozafferpur), Sarai and Kutupur (near Hajipur) in the district 
of Mozafferpur; Barh in the district of Patna; and Matrapur 
west of Arrah in the district of Shahabad. The insects were 
kindly named for me by Mr. H. Max well-Lefroy and his assistant 
Mr. 0. R. Dutt, to whom I offer my acknowledgments. 



Over the districts named spreads the peculiar custom of 
sowing in the rains cotton together with maize and Qafanu* tndiotu 
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•Spreng.; they grow up together, the maize fastest, the pigeon-pea 
after it and thereby the cotton is held back from maturing 
until the maize and the pigeon-pea plants have been cut from 
off the land : it is in May when the weather is dry and hot that 
the cotton harvest begins; and it is completed about the middle 
of June, before the rains break. 

The races of the cotton that make this crop are several: in 
the course of my work 1 came across five :— 

(i) Bhogila; 

(ii) Bara-isar; 

(iii) Jageria; . 

(iv) Asl Deshi or Bhtinchili or Bhdchiri or Bacharia or 

Chutki; 

(v) Gajar-ganga. 

No. iv is the most widespread: but no. i is that which 
gives the best outturn. Jageria and Gajar-ganga I only saw 
very sparingly, the one at Matrapur, and the other at Dalsing 
Sarai. 

To enumerate here the differences between the races other 
than in the flower would be to digress. It will be enough to say 
that accepting Gammie’s classification, 

Bhdgila \ 

Bara-isar j are Gossyptum neglectum , var. vera, 

Jageria ) subvar. bengalensis. 

Gajar-ganga ditto, subvar. Kokatia. 

Asl deshi is Gassypiwm intermedium . 

The drawing above is of a flower of Bhdgila, enlarged to 
twice its natural size. The flower is drawn erect, but in nature 
its position is very variable, and perhaps the commonest condition 
is that the flower should face horizontally. The arrow at the 
base indicates one of the five narrow passages by which the honey 
lying between the calyx and the corolla can be drained. That 
honey accumulates all round inside the calyx, but chiefly below 
the five honey passages. The passages are guarded by short 
hairs, and a proboscis 5 mm. long is required for the reaching of 
the honey. At about 7 a.m. the bright yellow petals become 
unwound and the corolla expands into a funnel; the anthers at 
the same time dehisce, the mature stigma projecting from 
among them. When the flower opens, the powdery pollen begins 
to fall from the anthers; and it falls generally m chief part 
into the funnel of the corolla; but any even slight shaking of 
the flower—what with pollen loose in the bell and pollen ready to 
fall from the anthers—causes some to adhere to the stigma. It 
is perfectly evident that the flowers in Behar axe every one of 
them early self-pollinated, by the action of the wind, or by the 
settling of insects on the flower Outside or inside. A very small 
numtpr of them may be cross-fertilised by insects: the rest 
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are self-fertilised. In the late afternoon the corolla withers, 
having been expanded but a few hoars. The capsnles apparently 
only proves infertile when there has chanced to be a scorching 
dry west wind. 

The stigma in these cotton flowers is typically undivided. 
Stigmatic hairs cover its apex and run down in three lines to the 
limit of, or even to 1—2 mm. within, the stamina] tube. In any 
flower that has been open for a few hours the stigma is found well 
dusted with pollen at the base and sparingly about the apex. 

The stigma of A si Deshi (Gossypium intermedium ) projects 
often only 1—2 mm. from the staminal tube instead of the 4 mm. 
that the stigmas of Bhdgila and Bara-isar ( Gossypium neglectum) 
project. 

Outside the calyx, within the bracts and opposite to the 
clefts between them, are three extrafloral nectaries, which secrete 
honey from the time when the buds are half-grown until the 
bolls are ripe. These nectaries are somewhat freely resorted to 
by insects as my second list below shows. Any insects can get 
their honey. 


List ok Visitors which week skkn io kntbr the Flowers. 

[Sh. —sucking honey: cp.= collecting pollen: seeking 7t .»seeking 
honey in vain : the hours of observation are given as they may 
be useful ultimately in the study of the habits of insects; but 
owing to the heat of midday in May , I was only able to make 
few observations at it.'} 

Hyjhenoptera. A p i i d a e. (1) Apis zndica. Fabr., cp., 
Dalsing Sarai, 9.0 a.m. 29-V-07. (2) Apts fiorea , Fabr., cp., 
Dalsing Sarai, 9.45 a.m., 29-V-07 ; Sirseah, 11.0 a.m., 31-V-07. 
(3) Xylocopa fenestrata Fabr., sh., Pusa, 9.15 a.m., 26-V-07 ; 
Dalsing Sarai, 9.45 a.m., 29-V-07. (4) Anthophora sonata, 

Linn., sh., Barh, 8.0 a.m., 5-vi-07. (5) Geratina viridistima , 

Dall.-Torr., seeking h., Pusa, 8.0 a.m., 27-V-07 ; Dalsing Sarai, 
9.0 a.m., 29-V-07 ; Sirseah, 11.0 a.m., 31-V-07 ; Sarai, 9.0 
a.m. 4 l-vi-07 ; Barh, 7.45 — 9.15 a.m., 5-vi-07. (6) Geratina 
hieroglyphica , Smith, seeking h., Barh, 7.45 a.m., 5-vi-07. (7) 
HaUctus senescent, Smith, cp. and seeking h., Pusa, 7.30 — 9.15 
a.m., 26-V-07 ; 9.30 a.m., 27-V-07 ; Dalsing Sarai 7.45—9,30 
a.m., 29-V-07 ; 8.30 a.m., 80-V-07 ; Saing, 7,80 — 8.30 a.m.. 
31-V-07 ; Sirseah, 11.0 a.m., 31-V-07 ; Sarai, 10.0 — 10.30 a.m., 
l-vi-07 ; Barh, 7.45—9.15 a.m., 5-vi-07 ; 7.15 a.m., 6-vi-07. 
(8) Hatictus sp, (white faced), cp., Saing, 8.0 a.m., 31-V-07. 
Eumenidae. (9) Ehynchium metallicum , Sanss., crawling into 
flowers, 2.0 p.m,, 29-V-07. Sphegidae. ( 10) Oerceris albopicta , 
Smith, once seeking h., Barh, b.15 a.m., 5-vi-07. Mu til- 
1 i d a • . (13) MutiUa analis , Lepel., at base of flowers ap¬ 
parently seeking h„ Barb, 8.15 ajm., 5-vi-07. Pom pi lid ta (11 ) 
Salim flaws, Fabr., inside flower, Dalsing Sarai, 9 a.tn., $9-v-07. 
S c o 1 i i d a e. (12) Elis thoracica , Fabr., 6 A 9 chiefly 2 seeking 
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h., strenuously, Pusa, 9.80 a.m., 26-V-07; Dalsing Sarai, 7.45 
a.nL, and 9.0 a.m., 29-V-07; Saing, 7.30 -8.30 a.m., 31-V-07. 
Formicidae. (14) Camptonotus serioeus, Fabr., once, Pusa, 

7.30 a.m., 26-V-07. (15) Small black ant, several times inside 

flower, Sarai, 10 a.m., l-vi-07; Barb, 7.15 —8.30 a.m. 5- vi-07; 
Matrapur, 8.0 a.m., 8-vi-07. Ichneumonidae. (16) A 
small species trying to find a way down passages to honey, Sarai, 
9.0 a.m., l-vi-07. Lepidoptera. Rhop alocera. (17) Pajw- 
lio sp. sh., Matrapur, 8.30 a.m., 8-vi-07. (18) Oaptopsilia crocale, 

Cramer, sh., Kutupur, 3 0 p.m., I-vi-07. Heterocera. 
(19) Cephonodes hylas , Linn., sh. diligently, Kutupur, 2.45 p.m , 
l-vi-07, Coleoptera. (20) Mylloceru8 maculosus , Desb., inside 
flower, Pusa, 8.45. a.m. 27-V-07. 


List of Visitors to the Extrafloral Nectaries. 

Winged Insects — 

Hymenoptera. Apidae. (1) Apis indica, Fabr., Puss, 
9.15 a.m., 27-V-07; liaising Sarai, 6.30 a.m., 29-V-07. (2) 
Apis florea , Fabr., Pusa, 7.30—8.0 a.m., 26-V-07 ; 8.45—9.30 
a.m., 27-V-07 ; Dalsing Sarai, 9.0 am. and 2 p.m., 29-v-O? ; 
Saing, 8.0 a.m, Sl-v-07; Sirseah, 11 a.m., 31-V-07; Sarai, 

10.30 a.m., l-vi-07; Kutupur, 2.45—3.30 p.m., l-vi-07. (3) 

Oeratina viridissima , Dali-Torr., Sirseah, J1.0 a.m., 31-V-07. 
(4) Halictus senescens, Smith, Pusa, 9.15 a.m., 26-V-07; Dal¬ 
sing Sarai, 8.30 a.m., 30-V-07 ; Saing, 8.0 a.m., 31-V-07. 
Vespidae. (5) An orange red wasp, Sarai, 10.30 a.m, 
l*vi-07. (6) A red and black wasp, Sarai, 10 30 a.m., l-vi-07. 
(7) Polistes hebraeus , Fabr., Dalsing Sarai, 7.45—9.45 a.m., 
29-V-07; Barb, 7.40—9.15 a.m., 5-V-07 ; Matrapur, 8.0 a.m., 8-vi-07. 
Eumenidae. (Q)Bhynchium metallicum , Sauss , Dalsing Sarai, 

8.30 a.m., l-vi-07. (9) A black species, Dalsing Sarai, 9.0 a.m., 

29-V-07. (10) An orange-chestnut species, Sarai, 10.30 a.m , 
l-vi-07 ; Kutupur, 3.30 p.m., l-vi-07. S p li e g i d a e. (11) Cer- 
ceris albopicta , Smith, Barh, 5 p.m., 4-vi-07; 9.15 a.m., 5-vi-07; 
Matrapur, 8.0 a.m., vi-07. (12) Sphex lobatus , Fabr., Dalsing 
Sarai, 2.0 p.m., 29-V-07; Kutupur, 2.45 p.m., l-vi-07. Pompi- 
1 i d a e. (13) Salius flaws, Fabr., Pusa, 7.30 a.m., 26-V-07 ; 
Kutupur, 2.45—3.0 p.m,, l-vi-07. Scoliidae. (14) Elis thora - 
cicOf Fabr., 9 Pusa, 8.0 a.m., 26-V-07 ; 9.15 a.m., 27-V-07; Sarai, 

10.30 &.m., l-vi-07. Mutillidae. (15) Mutilla analis , Lepel. & , 

Barb, 5 p.m., 4-vi-07 ; Matrapur, 8.0 a,m., 8-vi-07. Coleoptera. 
(16) MyUocerus maculosus , Kutupur, 2.50 p.m., l-vi-07. (17) 

Qhilomenes sp., Saing, 8.0 a.m., 31-V-07: Barh, 5 p.m., 4-vi-07. 


Wingless — 

Hymenoptera Formicidae. (18) Myrmecocystus eetipes , 
Forel, Pusa, 5.15 pjn., 26-V-07; 8.15 a.m., 27-V-07 ; Dalsing 
Sarai, 9.0 a.m. ana 2 p.m., 29-V-07 ; Sirseah, 11.0 a.m. f Sl-v- 
07^ Kutupur, 3.30 p.m., l-vi-07. (19) Oamptonotus sericeus , 
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Pabr., Pusa, 7.30 a.m., 26-V-07; Dalsing Sarai, 6.30 and 7.45 
a.m., 29 v-07, 8.30 a.m., 30-V-07; Saing, 8.0 a.m., 31-V-07; 
Sarai, 9.0—10.30 a.m., 1-vi-07; Barb, 5 p.m., 4-vi*07; 8.0 and 
9.0 a.m., 5-vi-07; 7.30. a.m., 6-vi-07. (20) Smaller blaok' ant, 
Dalsing Sai ai, 7.45—8.0 a,ra., 29-V-07; Sarai 10.0 a.m., 1-vi-07; 
Barh, 5 p.m., 4-vi-07; 7.15-9.0, 5-vi-07; 7.0—8.0 6-vi-07; 
Matrapur, 7 30—9.0 a.m., 8-vi-07. (21) Tiny ant, Barh, 5.0 p.m., 
4-vi-07 ; 7.0—8.0 a.m., 6-vi-07. 


Visitor to the Nectaries within the calyx, but entering 

THE CALYX-TUBE PROM THE OUTSIDE OP THE FLOWER. 

Coleoptera. One Nitidulid beetle robbing honey, Kutupaf, 
3.30 p.m., 1-vi-07. 


Number of Individuals been. 


Hymenoptera. 

Apiidae. 

Apis indica . v 
Apis Jlorea 
Xylocopa fenestrata 
Anthophora zonata 
Oeratina viridissima 
Oeratina hieroglyphica 
Halictus senescent ... 
Ealictus sp. (white faoed) 

V espidae. 

Polistoi kebraeus ... 
Orange red wasp ... 

Red and black wasp 

Eumenidae. 

Bhynchium metallicum 
Black Enmenid ... 
Orange-chestnut Enmenid 

Sphegidae. 

Generis albopicta 
Sphex lobatus 

Muliillidae. 

Mutilla analis 
Pomp ilidae. 

Salius flatms 

S eoliidae. 

Mis thoraoica 


Inside the 
corolla 


Te the nectaries of 
the bracts outside 
the oorollav 


3 2 

3 48 

2 — 

1 — 

21 1 

1 — 

59 6 

1 — 


10 

1 

1 


1 


2 

1 

2 



8 

4 


1 2 


1 2 


« 7 
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Formicidae. 

Myrmecocystus mtipes 
Oamptonotus sericeus 
Small black ant ... 
Tiny ant 

Ich nenmon idae. 
One sp. 


Lbpidoptera. 

Rhopalocera. 

PapHio sp. 
Gaptopsilia crocale 

Heterocera. 
Gephonodes hylas ... 


COLEOPTEKA. 

Myllocerus vnaculosus 
Ohilomenes sp. 


Inside the 
corolla. 


To the nectaries of 
the bracts outside 
the corolla. 


— 20 

1 44 

26 257 

— 40 


1 



It is evident that very few insects go to the flowers which 
have a tongue long enough to obtain the honey inside the calyx 
in such a way as to pollinate the stigma in doing so. Xylocopa 
and Anthophora are the only two among the bees. Xylocopa 
fenestrata does not show any preference for the cotton flowers ; 
it was only seen on the flowers twice, but on one occasion was 
visiting very persistently: Anthophora shows a very distinct 
preference for the flowers of the lowly species of Leucas — L. Uni - 
folia and L. aspera —which grow as weeds among the cotton : once 
only—and then it was in a cotton crop where weeds were entirely 
absent—did I see Anthophora sonata visiting cotton flowers ; else- 
where it was common among the cotton plants, but always busy 
near the ground on the two species of Leucas. Xylocopa aestuans 
was seen on the wing among the cotton plants, but instead of 
visiting their flowers, it was going to Leucas linifolia and it 
afterwards went to flowers of Phaseolus calcaratus in an adjoining 
crop. 

Three Lepidoptera were seen on the flowers each once. They 
settled on the sexual organs to suck honey. The Sphingid, Gepho¬ 
nodes hylas was able to reach it in every flower visited, and was 
very persistently going to cotton; but the other two, to reach the 
honey, required that the flower should be quite wide open ; for 
otherwise their wings prevented them from getting within the 
bell. The tongue of the OaptopsiUa crocale is 12 mm. long. 

The following insects are certainly attracted by the honey 
within the flower but can not get it, Bits thoracioa , Ceratina 
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virtaissima and Ealictus senescent. The Elis crawls into the flower 
settling at times on the petals, at times on the sexual organs; and 
going straight to the bottom of the flower it strives hard to get 
the honey ; failing, it may crawl to the extrafloral nectaries* At 
times it crawls inside the flower after having visited the extra* 
floral nectaries. One individual which J observed for some little 
time habitually settled a9 if intending to go into the flower, and 
then turning round went to the extrafloral nectaries and visited 
all three in turn. The female of Elis thoracica was mucli more 
abundant on the cotton flowers than the male. 

Oeratina viridissima goes to the honey passages of cotton 
with a remarkable persistence: but its efforts arc apparently un¬ 
rewarded. It is easy to imprison the insect between the thumb 
and finger, when it is at the base of the flower; so intent is it 
on trying to get the honey. Ealictus senescent behaves in a 
similar way, but does not so persistently seek honey. 

Of pollen-collecting insects, Ealictus senescent is important. 
It was found to be a common insect at every place visited, and 
was seen in flowers Opuntia Dillenii as well as in cotton flowers. 
On the cotton it tries often to get honey before it turns its attention 
to the collecting of pollen. Of whatever cross-pollination is effect¬ 
ed, it probably does the greater part; but its methods are such 
as to lead to more self-polliuation than cross-pollination. Once it 
was observed to creep to the extraflpral nectaries after it had 
failed to get honey within the flower. Apis indica and Apis florea 
at times collected pollen. 

None of the other insects in the Its t can be of any importance 
to the plants as cross-pollinating agents. I have tried, very 
crudely I fear, to assess the importance of those that are. And 
I think that under the conditions seen by me it is impossible for 
more than 1 per cent, of the flowers to be cross*pollinated. The 
insect agency is therefore of small account. 

Gammie (The Indian cottons, Calcutta [1906], p. 1) is inclined 
to think that in the west of India where the cotton crops 
flower towards the end of the year, cross-pollination is very rare 
indeed. 1 have had a few opportunities of observing cotton flowers 
there, and once only have 1 seen an insect to visit them ; it was a 
Sphiugid moth, and it visited flowers towards dusk at Surat 
(27-X-02). About Poona I have seen Apis florea diligently visit¬ 
ing the extrafloral nectaries, but never entering the flower (16-18- 
xii-03). It would seem that at Poona, where Garamie’s observa¬ 
tions were made, natural cross-pollination of cotton is even more 
rare than in Behar, and the production of natural hybrids very 
rare indeed. Gammie ,says that he could detect no natural 
hybrids in the thousands of plants which he grew for observa¬ 
tion : though their parents matured together in contiguous lines 
upon the experimental plots, they were not produced. On the 
other hand Prof. T. H. Middleton (The Agricultural Ledger, no. 8 
of 1895, p. 10) says that Bhdgila, i.e. (Oossypium neglectum) 
seems to hybridise in nature with Deshi (Gossypium interme¬ 
dium), for intermediates sprung up at Baroda in his experimental 
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plot oat of seed from the district of Saran. 1 * * * S * I searched for such 
hybrids in the fields diligently when making these observations; 
and out of the handred thousand individual plants which passed 
under my eyes I selected eight which I think are hybrids and a 
farther nine in which a hybrid origin appears not improb¬ 
able. 

It seems, then, that insects such as I observed visiting the 
flowers in Behar, do produce an effeot; but it is an extremely 
small one indeed—merely a hybird plant here and a hybrid plant 
there. 

I cannot say how long Bhdgila and Asl Deshi have been 
grown intermixed in Behar: but probably they have been culti¬ 
vated in the neighbourhood of each other for a long time. Bach- 
aria, spelled Bachree, (i.e. Asl Deshi) is mentioned as a cotton of 
Patna in 1790, along with Bhoga, Nurma, Raria and Guzza; and 
Bhoga, which is possibly Bhdgila, is stated to be superior to 
Bachree as Bhdgila is now to Bacharia (Repot ts of E. I. Company in 
regard to Cotton Wool, London, 1836, p. 349). 

Bhdgila and Bhuohiri iAsl DeRhi) are mentioned together 
in a paper read to the Agri-Horticultural Society of India in 
1830 by Babu Radhakant Deb, as sorts* of “bangs,” banga 
being the Behari name for the cotton plant. Bhdgila is again 
mentioned in the Journal of the Agri-Horticultural Society, 
iv. (1845), p. 106, as a cotton of Gorakpur. There is no doubt 
as to where the home of Bhdgila and Asl Deshi is. Bara-is&r 
is the same word as in Buchanan-Harailton's “ Baresha of 
Shahabad ” (Montgomery Martin, Eastern India, ii., 1838, p. 
533). However, inasmuch as the khaki cotton called Kokati 
or Kukti, i.e. 0 . neglectum t var. vera , subvar. Kokatia , Gammie, 
was prevalent, north of the Ganges, oast and west of Tirhut, 
when Buchanan-Hamilton wrote in 1813, and is no longer now, 8 
some not inconsiderable change has taken place in the nature 
of the crops, which may have led only rather recently to the 
great intermixture of Bhdgila or Bara-is&r with Asl Deshi which 
now occurs : and this is probable because in the East India 
Company's report Bhoga and Rhuchiri are said to have had differ¬ 
ent uses in 1790, The intermixture is caused in a small 
measure by a ginning factory having started work at one central 
place, and in a large measure by so much of the picking being 
left to women, children, and ignorant hired men; for they gather 

1 Kutupor where some of my observations were made is on the border 
of Saran ; but I made none within that distrio^ 

8 “ Banga gives three sorts, the first oalled Bhogella, 2nd, Bhooharty, 
and the third, the Pokby. ” Medlioott, in his Cotton Handbook for Bengal, 

Calcutta, 1862, p. 246, erroneously says that these are oottons of Halwa, 

haring been misled by the writer’s expression “ Central Prorinoes M and the 
mention of the town of Bhilsa in oonneotinn with tobaooo at the end of the 
• paper. Of course the administration termed the Central Provinces did not 
exist in 1880. 

S The “ Gajar-ganga ” seen by me at Dalsing Sarai is probably the 

survival of Kokatia. The name is, I believe, applied to GL arboreum also. 
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the seed indiscriminately. The condition of intermixture at pres¬ 
ent is:— 

At Pusa, Bhdgila and A si Deshi are not to be found in pure 
crops; they are often mixed in proportions of about 3: 1, Aal 
Deshi prevailing: 

At Dalsing Sarai, a number of crops are of Bhdgila grown 
pure; the others are intermixtures of varying proportions ; further 
one crop contained a few plants of Gajar-ganga, and another a 
few of an American cotton : 

At Saing and Sirseah, one small crop seen, was entirely of Asl 
Deshi, and another of Bhdgila; the rent were mixtures of vary¬ 
ing proportions, Asl Deshi generally predominating : 

At Sarai and Kutupur, Bhdgila prevails in most crops, but 
none are pure: 

At Barh, towards the south, Asl Deshi is grown almost pure, 
but to the west Bara-isar, which is almost a subrace of BhogilA» 
makes about 50 per cent, of very mixed crops : 

At Matrapur, Asl Deshi is grown, with a very slight admix¬ 
ture of Jageria, which like Bara-isar is almost a subrace of 
Bhogila. 

L'he plants considered to be hybrids were found at Pusa, 
Dalsing Sarai, Saing and Barh. 

As the cultivators usually clean their own seed except near 
the Hajipur Ginning Mill, and formerly did so near Hajipnr, 
the degree of admixture reached indicates a cultivation of the 
two cottons together for some decades at the very least: 
and during the decades, what with the trifling selection 1 that 
the cultivator now and then does, and owing to the smallness of 
the amount of hybriding that; nature does, the iaces have des¬ 
pite the intermixture maintained their purity. 

A few rema»ks now may be made on the part that the extra- 
floral nectaries play in the plant’s life-history. 

The extrafloral nectaries play a small part in attracting 
insects to the flowers. It has been seen that they are resorted 
to by insects such as Elis and Apia, which have failed to reach 
the honey within the calyx. They possibly may retain insects 
about the plants in the early morning until the flowers Open. 
At the rare still times when there is neither an east nor a west 
wind, they attract insects whose settling is enough to jerk the 
flower's own pollen onto the stigma. 

They attract a patrol of ants, one of which—unfortuflately 
unnamed above—is very ready to bite any intruder; and they 
attract wasps which we know to be at times very self-assertive 


1 Greater selection is carried on, I believe, in other parts of India. 
Vide Middleton, the Agricultural Ledger, no. 8 of 1895, p S [108 of the 
volume] for the selection of “ Ghogari M j my note on cotton in the Nizam’s 
dominions in Gamie’a Indian Cottons, p. 24, for the selection of “ Bani ’* $ 
and chiefly Gaskin in the Agricultural Journal of India, ii M 1907, p. 188, for 
selection of u Jari ” 
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like the ants; and they function from the time when the bud is 
half-grown until the fruit is ripe, keeping the ant patrol on the 
plants all the time. Probably the attracted ants and wasps protect 
the plants in some measure ; but from what ? 

It seems to me that in the end of May and beginning of 
June, when everything is dry and the thermometer in the shade is 
above 100'°, insects in Behar—especially south of the river—are 
somewhat pressed for water or liquid food ; and that consequently 
the little honey that the cotton offers is more largely sought than 
it would be perhaps at another season. Certain it is that a wet 
surface at this time has a great attraction. The eager seeking 
in the flowers for honey of Elis , Salt us , Oeratina , Hal ictus , etc., is 
a sign of it: and the equally eager seeking for the glands by flying 
insects which do not see them, but find them in running over the 
foliage is another sign. Such insects are particularly Sphex and 
Salius flams, and to some extent Apis florea. 

Apis florea was observed to visit 16 extrafloral nectaries per 
minute. 

Before closing my note reference may be made to work done 
on American and Egyptian cottons. It is not ample ; but it 
indicates that in the United States and lower Egypt their flowers 
attract cross-pollinating insects. 

The pollination of a species of cotton hnsheen studied in the 
United States by Treleasc (here quoted from Loew in Knuth's 
Bandbuch d. Bliitenbiologie, hi., pt. 1, 1904, p. 483). The 
flowers last two days, which is three or four times as many hours 
as last the cotton flowers of the Behar May crop. Like the Indian 
cottons they are self fertile. They were visited by bees, wasps, 
a beetle and a butterfly : many other insects go to the extrafloral 
nectaries. 1 

W. L. Balls (Year-book of the Khedevial Agricultural 
Society for 1905, Cairo, 1906, p. 205) says that natural hybri¬ 
disation of cotton takes place in Egypt to some extent, but he has 
given no account of insect-pollination. He notices, however, some 
tendency to imperfect anthers in individual flowers which lays 
them the more open to cross-pollination. 


1 Loew calls it Qossypium herbaceum t but in the use of that name he is 
apparently wrong. 




S6» Seven Stories from the Nafhaf '1-Yaman; edited 
end translated by 

Libut.-Colonbl D. C. Phillott and Mr. R. P. Azoo. 


The following stories appear in the original edition of the 
Arabic, published by the Author in 1811, under the auspioes of 
the College of Port William. They have been omitted in the re¬ 
print published by the Board of Examiners and, consequently, 
from the two English translations of Part I of the 44 Breezes.*’ 
They have some historical as well as anthropological interest. 


Story I. 1 

A certain man of letters has narrated: 44 JQfilid* the Secre¬ 
tary, used to love beautiful boys, and towards the plose of his life 
bis mind had become affected on this account. One day T saw 
him astride a cane 8 talking to a good-looking youth and saying 
to him:— 

‘ Is it not time that thy heart should pity me P * 

The youth said, 4 No.’ 

Said Kbnlid, 4 For how long will love for thee make sport of 
me?’ 

Said the youth, * For ever.’ 

Said JQiMid. 4 How long am I to endure anguish on thy 
account P ’ 

Said the youth, 4 Till death.’ 

Said Kbdlid , 4 May God never deprive my heart of love! ’ 

Said theyouth, 4 Amen 1 ’ 

Added ©dfo’d, 1 May He never inflict thy heart with it! ’ 

The youth replied, 4 God has clearly freed it.’ 

Then JUfltid said, 4 If my Lord has decreed that I should 
love-.’ 

Interrupted the youth, 4 What is that to me P ’ 

Continued Khtllid , 4 -with intensity of passion, what 

crime is that in thee ? ’ 

8aid the youth, 4 Ask thyself.’ 


1 There seems to be no point *wbatever in this story exoept that it is a 
historical fsot. 

* Abu'l-Haytam KhUide-'bn*- Yastd aUKitib. a clerk and paymaster of 
the army; lived at Bagfedld in the beginning of the third century of the 
Hijrah. His life is given in Vol. xzi of the Kitib* ’l-Aghdn i, 

8 i.e , riding it as a ohild rides a hobby-horse. This seems to be a earn* 
non action amongst mad Arabs. 
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The narrator continues: M I then said to the boy, i Art 
thou not ashamed to answer so pertly a great man like this P ’ 
Said the boy, ‘ Whenever he meets any one like me, he 
speaks to him in the same strain.’ ” 

SroRY II. 

It is said that a youth of the Quraysh tribe had a good- 
looking and well-mannered hand-maiden, whom he loved ex¬ 
ceedingly. His circumstances became straitened, and poverty so 
overtook him that he had need of her price. So he carried her 
to *Irdq in the time of Al-ffafjnj 1 3 [the Governor] who bought 
her from him, and she occupied a high position in the Governor’s 
heart. Then a youth, a relation of his, came to stay with him; 
so he assigned for him a lodging near himself and treated him 
well. One day the youth entered into Al-ljajjaj while the 
girl was shampooing him. Now the youth had something of good 
looks, so the girl began to eye him stealthily. Al-Ifajj?lj noticed 
her, and so he presented her to the youth, who thanked 8 him 
and went off with her. She stayed one night with him and ran 
away in the early dawn 8 ; and in the morning the youth could 
not find her. News of this reached Al-Ifa)jaj, so he ordered this 
proclamation to be cried: “ Any one who may have kept a girl of 
such aDd such a description, and returns her to me, will be held 
free of blame.” Soon after this she was brought to him. Then 
Al-Hajjftj said to her, “Oh enemy of God ! you were one of those 
I liked best, so 1 chose for you my own cousin, a handsome youth. 
Now I saw you casting sheep s eyes at him, so 1 gave you to him. 
But you ran away that very night! ” 

She said, “ My master, listen to my story ; then do what you 
like.*’ He said, “Out with it.” She said, “I belonged to the 
QurayM youth, hut he was in need of my price and so brought 
me to Kufuh. When we neared this town he approached me and 
embraced me, and while he was possessing me he heard the roar¬ 
ing of a lion. So he sprang to his feet and drew his sword, and 
attacked it, and slew it with one blow, and brought its head to 
me, and then turned to me without his passion having cooled in 
the least: then he did to me what he wished. Now this cousin 
of yours whom you chose for me, approached me when it was 
da^rk, and while 1 was in his embrace, a mouse fell from the roof 
and he forgot himself 4 through fear and fainted. Then he lay 

1 Governor of ‘Iraq and Khnrisan nnder the Omayyads (44—97 A H. 
666—716 AD). 

* A) Ua , u blessed him j prayed for him.'* 

3 “ Beginning of the dawn; darkness of the last part of the night, 
when it becomes mixed with the light of the d*we. 

4 “ Orepitum v*ntr%$ em*s\t ” 
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like that a long time, and I continued to sprinkle water on him 
without his coming round. I feaied he would die and that yon 
would accuse me of his death. So I lan away, through fear of 
jott.” ALJJajjflj laughed uncontrollably and added, “ Woe ta 
thee! Tell no one of this ” She said, “ On condition that you 
don't send me back to him." He said, “ I agree.” 


Story III. 

Muhammad" 'bn* IshHq has told a story that he heard from his 
father, who narrated as follows:—“ I once went into the presence 
of Ar-Rashid^ who had before him a ti ay of roses He Baid to 
me, * Compose something about these.’ So I recited : — 

It is as thong)) they ere the cheeks of the beloved that the lover*s 
lips are kissing, and so she blushes with shame. 

A slave girl, who was waiting on him, said, ‘You're wrong. 
Why didn't you say what I'm going to say, viz .:— 

They are like my cheeks when the hand of draws me to 

an act that necessitates a bathing ’ * 

The narrator continues: “ Ar-RaMd laughed and said, ‘ Go 
out for this pert girl has roused me.” He then got up and 

took her by the hand and led her off.” 


Story IV. 

It is said, u AhU Jafar Muhammad u -'bn 1k ‘Alfi once sent sonde 
wine as a present to the famous poet Al-Bufyuri 8 by the hand of a 
good-looking, well-made young slave-boy. When AUBnhturi saw 
him, he pressed him to his breast and kissed him and, writing 4 
the following lines, sent him batik with them :— 

“ Oh Abu Ja'far, fch© kiss from thy slave was one of/ the most de¬ 
lightful of thy presents. 

Thou didst send us the sun of wine, shining in the hand of the sun 
of men. 

Would that the piesent had been the messenger and the messen¬ 
ger the present! ” 

On reading these lines AhU Jafar $ent him the boy as a 
present ” 


p 0 1 

J JU# or jLi means “ a complete washing of the whole person, ’ pres¬ 
cribed by religion after certain acts. ...» 

t Mnb&mihad 11 'bo 1 * 'All al-Qummf- of. K%t&b*-l-A$han\i vol. xviii, 171, 
where this anoedote is given. if f J ' 

3 A famons poet. f (^-284 A-H. 821-898 AD) 

♦ Ltt. f “and wrote with him these lines (tariff f&A iax ylfj ). 
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Story V. 1 

Jt is said that a man of the family of AUMuhaUah * bought 
a black slave-boy, whom he reared and adopted. Now when nis 
arm became strong and he developed, he fell in love with his 
mistress and sought her favours, and she consented. One day 
his master entered suddenly and behold he was embracing her; 
so he went to him and cut off 8 his member and left him wallow¬ 
ing 4 in his blood. After that, pity came to him and he feared 8 
his act; so he treated him until he was cured • and his sickness 
left him. Then the slave remained a long time planning against 
his master, in order to appease* his vengeful heart. Now his 
master had two sons, one of them an infant,® the other a stripling.* 
One day the father left his home on business. Then the slave 
took the two boys and went up with them to the summit of the 
roof and began to amuse 10 them, at one time with sweets, and 
at another with play, until his master came in. Then his master 
raised his eyes and beheld his two sons on a pinnacle. 11 He 

cried out, “ Oh my boy, 1 * think of all my care in bringing you 

up !” The slave replied, “ Don’t talk of that, 18 my life is nothing 
to me.” 14 The father said, “ Well, what do you want? ” He 
said, “ Dismember yourself as you have dismembered me, or else 
I will cast these two down, and after them I will give my life 

away as easily as bestowing a cup of water.” The father be* 


l This story is told to illustrate the vindictiveness and treachery of the 
negro character. 

* A princely Arab family of Basrah, descendants of Al-Muhallab * 'bn* 
Abt ffufrah, who died in 83 A.H. (703 A.D.) 

55 / 

8 in its primary sense is “ to cat off.” 

4 hal l, “ To flounder, wallow (in blood).” 

8 (with ) ss iJlL , “ was terrified at.” 

* i fcJJ»UA Ju* 

* / ** / . / 

* di* is applied to a ohild until he discriminates. 

* 

/ / 

» 

grown up 5 adult ” 

* 

<- 53 * 

10 ji* 41 To divert, amuse, oeoupy with.” 

/ * 

a jaU “ The highest point in a building.” 

* 

lit. a Woe to thee.” 18 Lit., “ leave that alone.” 

1 * Lit., “ By God, it is nothing bat. lif., and I’ll willingly out it away.' 
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sought 1 * * 4 * him again and again, but he would not yield. Then the 
father moved as though to ascend to them, when the slave lower¬ 
ed* the two over the edge preparatory to casting them down 
from that great height. 8 The father said, “ Wait, wait till I 
go and bring out a knife to do what you want.” So he held up 
the knife to show him what he was going to do, and then cut off 
his member and cast it away while the slave looked on. Now 
when the slave was certain he had done the act, he cast down 
the two boys saying, “Tit for tat, 8 and one over.” The two* 
children were dashed to pieces. 6 The negro was taken, and Al- 
MuHasim 8 was written to on the matter. He directed that the 
youth should be slain and that all blacks should be expelled from 
his kingdom. 


Story VI. 7 

It is also related that Ar-Rashld was wrath with AbU 
so he ordered some men to defile 9 the bedding on which he slept. 
So these came to the house when AbU Nu*/l8 was in, and said to 
him, “The Kbalifah has ordered us to defile thy bedding.” Abu 
Nu'fa said, “The order of the Khalifah must be obeyed—but has 
he ordered you to do anything else besides * * P ” They said, “ No.” 
Then AbU Nu*ft8 took a club in both his hands, and said to them, 
“ Begin; but if any one of you passes water, I’ll smash his head 
with this club.” As they were unable to do the one thing with¬ 
out the other, they went back to the Kfcalifah and told him. He 
laughed and ordered a present to be given to AbU Nu’Qs. 

Story VII 

It is said that Ar-Rashld 10 went out hunting one day and got 
separated from his guard and Al-Fa?l u *bn*-r-RabV 11 was behind 
him. The two encountered an old man riding on a donkey. Ar- 
Bashid looked at the old man and saw that he had watery eyes, so 


1 ut '“ repeat (his prayer) time after time.” 

% U*» 8 , “ The top, highest point.** 

// 

j ^ 0 & & / 

4 vDt&i vifo Ut., “ that for that.” 6 f (W5. 

+ * 

4 The eighth KkaUfah of the hoase of ‘AbMs. 

1 This story is an oriental version of the pound of flesh. 


s , ^ oet °* fclie #<*****• 'r•Rashid. 

• &JL , “ Deposuit alvum .»» 


10 According to another version Harin^’r-Rathid was disguised according 
to his habit and accompanied bythe famous Ja'far Ar-Barmaki. 

11 Chamberlain to four Bi^fahs, and minister to Hirun*-W-Ra*h3d. 
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he winked to Al-Fafl about 1 him. Then AUFafl said, M Old man, 
where are you going P” He answered, “ To a garden 9 of mine.” 
ALFazl said, “ Would you like me to tell you of something With 
which to treat your eyes to remove their watering P” The old man 
said, “ Ah, how much in need am I of that! 99 Al-Fafl said, “ Take 
root of air, and powder of water, and leaves of tiuffles; put the 
whole in the shell of a walnut and then apply®; and that will 
cure the watering.” Then that old man lent forward over the 
pommel of his saddle and— ?araf t a ?arf;at** j [awilat**, saying, “ Here! 
this is thy fee for thy prescription, and should thy collyrium cure 
us, we will give tfyee more,—thou sou of a bawd.” Ar-Bashld 
laughed till he nearly rolled off the back of his beast. 


to make sport of him. 

* 

, “ apply it as collyrium M 


kSU. 
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57* Note on the Bidri ware of Purneah. 

By B. J. Hirst. 


The manufacture of this ware is described in detail in Sir 
W. W. Hunter’s “ Statistical Account of Purneah,” and briefly 
noticed in Dr. Birdwood’s “ Indian Arte.” The following note 
will be found to contain some supplementary information. 

In Purneah the word “ Bider ” is applied to the amalgam of 
zinc ( dasta ) and copper (tamb a), which is employed in the m&nufao- 
tare of this ware. Tin, which, according to Dr. Birdwood, forms 
one of the ingredients, is no longer used. The metals are incited, 
mixed, oast into the required Bhape, and finally turned on a very 
primitive lathe, by men of the Kanseri caste. There are only 
three Kanseris in the whole distriot now employed in this work, 
two of whom live at Belauri, a village about two miles south of 
Purneah Railway Station, and the other at Katihar. The oast 
most commonly takes the form of a hookah-stand, bat Serahis, 
Serposhes, etc 9 are made to order. 

The manufactured Bider is sold to the damascene workers of 
Purneah Town and Kasha at the rate of Re. 1-4 per seer. The 
metal is then slightly darkened with sulphate of oopper (tutia) t 
and the design traced with an instrument resembling a sharpened 
nail. Bough compasses are also used. Mistakes in the design can 
be readily effaced with water, and h second application of the 
sulphate of copper; bat such mistakes are rare, and Mohan Sonar, 
who is the principal designer, works very quickly and unerringly. 
There are two other designers, but they confine themselves to 
certain unvarying patterns. 

The edges of the leaves, petals, etc., which form the design, 
are then sharply defined with a small chisel. Silver leaf is cut up 
into small pieces, which are roughly shaped to fit the details of 
the design, and then fixed in position, the instruments employed 
being a hammer and a blunted nail which is used as a punch. 
The silver leaf breaks off when it comes in contact with the 
edges left by the chisel, and leaves the details of the pattern well 
defined. Very little subsequent trimming is necessary. The leaf 
is now firmly embedded in, and appears to form part of, the Bider. 
No adhesive of any kind is employed. 

This appears to be a comparatively simple operation, the 
skilled touch manifesting itself in the engrav^pg with the chisel 
rather than in the actual inlaying. 

The number of artisans employed in the engraving and inlay¬ 
ing processes, including the three designers mentioned above, who 
also perform the operations subsequent to designing, is seven. 

The article is next smoothed aud polished an a wheel 
(charak). The ground-work is then darkened with a paste fo?g}?d 
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of saltpetre, nitre, borax, and sal ammoniac, which produces a rich 
and permanent black. When the blackening process is finished, 
the whole is cleaned and given a final polish with mustard or 
rape-seed oil* 

The price of the finished article varies with the thickness of 
the silver leaf employed. In the cheapest kind "of work, the 
roughness of the Biaer can be seen through the inlaid leaf, and 
the definition is not so sharp as in the higher grades, in which the 
silver presents a very smooth, highly-polished surface. Many of 
the patterns must, of course, have been handed down from bygone 
generations, but I am inclined to attribute the majority of those I 
have seen to the fertile invention of Mohan Sonar, who appears to 
vary the design with every article produced. 

A common pattern is formed of flowers with eight petals, 
interspersed witn lines, and festoons and spirals of small leaves ; 
but the more expensive articles exhibit great diversity of design. 

Mohan and his brother, Makund Lai Sonar, also practise the 
art of inlaying gold on silver, gold on Bider, and silver on copper. 
The last method is usually employed in the manufacture of 
Serposhes. 

Bidri work, as far as Purneah is concerned, is a dying craft. 
None of the artizans who gain their living by the various processes 
are willing to instruct their children in the art. There is a plen¬ 
tiful market for the ware, but the margin of profit is small, and 
out of all proportion to the tedium of the work. The engravers 
and inlayers are dependent for their material on three middle 
aged Kanseris, who are resolved to let the art of preparing the 
Bider die with them. The inlayers are quite ignorant of the 
method of preparation of the amalgam, so much so that several of 
them told me that lead formed the chief ingredient. 

Unless, therefore, steps are taken to ensure a succession of 
skilled craftsmen, the industry cannot last another twenty years. 


A list of the artisans of Purneah District employed in the 
manufacture of Bidri ware. 


Melting, casting and 
turning. 


{; 


Satua Kanseri, of Belauri. 

Mauju 

Udhu Sau Kanseri, of Katihar. 
n • •• w ( Mohan Sonar, of Purneah. 

TSr *’! Bulaki Kami 

J ( Kantar Knrmi, of Saab*. 

C Chedi Kurmi, of Purneah. 
Engraving and in- \ Guhi „ „ 

laying. 1 Nawal Kishore Kurmi, of Kaliganj. 

V. Makund Lai Sonar, of Purneah. 


I could find no trace of the Dhanuks, Sunns, and Mahommed- 
ans, mentioned by Sir W. W. Hunter as engaged in this manufac¬ 
ture. 
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By MahImahopIdhyIya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., 
M.R.A.S* 

The Tibetan mannsoripts and blook-prints, from which the 
materials of the present paper were derived, are in the monas¬ 
tery of Labrang, 13 miles north of Gangtok. Labrang, which 
literally signifies “a residence of Lamas.” It is a very soli¬ 
tary place almost abandoned by men. The only attractive 
feature of the place is the monastery, which belongs to the Hying- 
ma-pa sect, and under the roof of which there reside half a dozen 
Lamas whose monotonons days are only enlivened by the 
incessant blowing of conches, ringing of bells and the repetition 
of “ Om-ma^i-padme-hum M and other incantations. The 
monastery, which at present exists, was built by Rajkumar 
Rig-zing-cham-po of Sikkim about 66 years ago. It lies within 
half a mile of Pho-dang which was once the capital of Sikkim. 
At Pho-dang also there is a monastery established on the site 
once occupied by the jong (fort) of the Bhutanese invaders. 
The Bhutanese, during their first invasion, built a jong there. 
Subsequently when the Sikkimites re-occnpied it, they turned the 
jong into a monastery of the Karma-pa sect. There has been a 
long succession of Head Lamas presiding over the monastery, the 
present Head Lama being Sidkyong-tal-ku, the Maharaj-kumar of 
Sikkim. 

Most of the Head Lamas of the monastery of Pho-dang were 
disturbed by evil spirits. Dum-chot, who was a very devout 
and learned Lama, after three years’ stay at Pho-dang, was visited 
one night by the evil spirit who had killed the former. Lamas. 
The evil spirit showed the bones of the previous Lamas to Dum- 
chot and threatened him with the same fate, vix. y that be would 
be devoured. But the Lama silenced him by his will-power and 
the evil spirit vanished away. One year afterwards the evil 
spirit renewed his attack in the shape of a big scorpion, which 
dropped down in a thunder-stormy but was killed by the Lama. 
Five years afterwards a pair of rock- snakes coiled themselves on 
the pillar of the temple hall; one of then was killed with the 
aid of some people, the other escaped. Then he invited all the 
monks and laymen and told them how the evil spirit had been 
overcome. He was so far successful that he lived nearly seven 
years after this event. * 

In this very monastery of Pho-dang, I, with servants, resided 
for a week (3rd Jane—9th June 1907), with a view to examine 
the Tibetan books existing there as well as in the' neighbouring 
monastery of Labrang. The present paper is a part of the result 
of my inquiries into the records of the monastery at Labrang, 
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where the following works, besides others, exist in faithful Tibetan 
translations. 

1. Prama^a-vfirtika-panjika 1 (Tib. Tsha^-ma-raam-bgreJ- 

gyi-ikaji-hgrel)—“ Explanation of difficulties in the 
PramS^a-virtika 99 by teacher Devendrabodhi 1 (Tib. 
Lha-4wan-felo). 

The work extends over folios 1—380 of the Tangyur, consti¬ 
tuting volume Che j of section Mdo, mid contains two frontis¬ 
pieces, viz, of Dharmakirti and Devendrabodhi. It woa translated 
into Tibetan by the great Indian sage Subhuti-§ri and the Tibetan 
interpreter* monk Dge-wabi-felo-grog. The Tibetan version ends 
thus:— 

“ The Pram&ua-v&rtika-panjika compiled by the very eloquent 
teacher Devendrabodhi is finished. For the sake of benefit to 
the- world by elucidating the doctrine and perpetuating it long, 
the Nyfiywfostra has been translated; by the pure merit which 
has been produced thereby, may we cross the cycle of existence 
and find the three persons of Buddha.** 8 

2. Pram5pa-v&rtikft-[pafiiikft]- 4 t!ka (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam- 

hgrel-gyi-hgrel-pSaq)—Annotation (part I) on the 
Pramaua-v&rtika-pnfijika (of Devendrabodhi) by 
teacher STakya-bodhi (Tib. S'4-kya-klo). 

The work extends over folios 1—385 of the Tangyur, consti¬ 
tuting volume Je of Section Mdo. It was composed by 

A This Sanskrit title is restored from the Tibetan version. 

* The name Devendrabodhi is restored from Tibetan: Lha-dwafi-blo 
which may also be rendered by Surendra-bodhi. 

I! 

ii | 

q§^*q9rq?^-^'Kr^qj*qp'|srqsi|| ’ 

^ (Tangyur, jfdo, Che, folio 880). 

4 The original reads: Pmatf^a-virrika^iki., But on the title page it is 
stated that the, tiki is on Devendrabodhi*! work. So I have given the fall 
ngme: Pnamipa-virtika-pafijiki-^ki* A. similar remark is applicable to 
Xo. 8. 
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teacher SAkya-bodhi (Tib. Sfe-kya-felo) and opens with a saluta¬ 
tion to Mafijn-ghoja (H jam-dwyani) thus: — 

“ Who by the sharp weapon of his wisdom cutting off all 
nets of miseries has become mercy itself, whose very pore 
intellect comprehends unimpeded all kuowable objects, who for 
numerous ages past has never been weary in doing good to 
others—to tnat Manju-ghoga bowing down I shall analyse the 
hundred divisions of the original commentary-text/* 4 

This volume consists of 1—31 sections (Bam-po), and the 
Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One 
(Buddha). 

[From No. 3 it appears that No. 2 was also translated into 
Tibetan by Dge-wabi-blo'grofl] 

3. Prama£a-vSrtika-(panuk&]-tlk& (Tib. Tshad«ma«tnftip- 
hgrel-gyi-bgrel-bSad)—Annotation (part II) ou the 
Pram&na-v&rtika-pafijikft (of Devendrabodhi) by 
teacher ST&kya-bodhi. 

This work, which extends over folios 1—846 of the Tangyur, 

constituting volume fte J of section Mdo, was composed by 

teacher Sf&kya-bodhi (Tib. Ste-kya-felo) and is a continuation 
of volume Je. It begins with the 32nd section (Bam-po) and 
ends thus:— 

“ The PramS$a-vftrtika-[panjik&]-tikft, composed by teacher 
ST&kya-bodhi meditating on the feet of Bhayavfin Mafiiu-gho?a, 
is finished.”* The work was translated into Tibetan by the inter¬ 
preter Dge-wahi-blo-grog. 


1 

^gwr^ar «FT a^pr ^ sgco^jor 

^ 91 (TVngyur, Mdo, J., folio 1) 


1 ' jjr 

^ (Tkogjnr, Mdo, $e, folio MS). 
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4 Prami^a-virtikilankftra (Tib, Tsha4-ma-pi^-bgrel-gvi- 
Xgyan)—“ The ornament of Prami^a-vArtika (part I)” 
by teacher Prajhft-kara-Chipta (Tib. ffeg-rab^bbyuh- 
gnag-ftbaa-pa). 

This work, which extends over folios 1—352 of the Tangynr, 
constituting volume Te (of section Mdo, begins thus:— 

“ Wishing good to the world realised by Prama^a and bowing 
down to teacher Sngata, the Protector, I shall, out of kindness 
towards those going astray to the whirlpool of bad arguments, 
regularly explain the perfect Pram&^a.” 1 

The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to the Omnis¬ 
cient One. 

5. Pramfipa-v&rtikfilafik&ra (Tib. Tsha£-ma-Enam-hgrel-gyi- 

Igyan)—The ornament of the Pramft^a-v&rtika (part 
II or chapter III, IY) by teacher Prajna-kara-Gupta 
(Seg-rab-nhyun-gnag-gbas-pa). 

This work extends over folios 1—328 of the Tangyur, consti¬ 
tuting volume The ( ^ section Mdo. It was translated several 

times at intervals. The last translation was made by the great 
Kftfonrian Pandit Bhftgya-raja * (Tib. §kal-ldan-rgyal-po) ana the 
Tibetan interpreter Bio-ldan-Seg-rab). Subsequently it was looked 
through by Sumatf"and the interpreter Blo-ldan-£eg-rab. The 
translation had the advantage of having~been assisted by the 
numerons sages of the great monastery of Vikram&illa in Middle 
India under the supervision of the great wise Pandit £Tri Sunaya- 
4ri-mitra and also of the wise Pandit Kumfirairi of the model 
city of K&kmra. 

6. Pramft^a-virtik&lahk&ra-tlk& ( Tib. Tsha4-nia-rnam-bgrel- 

gyi- 2 gyan-gyi-hgrel»b£a<})—“Annotation on the Pra- 
m&^a-v&rtik&lahkdra (part I)” by teacher Jina (Tib. 
Rgyal-wa-can). 


1 11 

^ (Tangyur, Jfdo, Te, folio 1 ). 


* This 8anskrit name is restored from the Tibetan: §kaMdan*fgyaI-po. 
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This work extends over folios 1—415 of the Tangyur,-oonsti- 
tnting volume JDe of section hfdo. The Tibetan version begins 
with a salutation to Arya Mafiju&d-kum&ra-bbtita (Tib. §jam- 
dpal-gshon-nur-gyur-pa) and ends with the formula:— 

Ye dharm& hetu-prabhav& hetuntef&ntath&gato byavadat, 

Tef4nca yo nirodha evamvidi mah&&rama$ab. 

“Whatever things proceed from cause, their cause the 
Tathagata has declared; and what is the check to these is thus 
set forth by the great ascetic. 1 * 

7. Prami^a-vfirtikilaAk&ra-tikS (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam- 

hgrel-gyi-rgyan-jm-hgrel-b^ad)—“Annotation on the 
Pramfcpa-vSrtikalankara (part II )” by teacher Jina 
(Rgyal-wa-can). 

The work extends over folios 1—368 of the Tangyur, consti¬ 
tuting volume Ne (^ of section Mdo. It was translated into 

Tibetan in the model monastery of the blessed province of Tho- 
liri by the Indian Pandit S'ri-Dipankara-rakgita of Yikramaiila 
and the Tibetan interpreter Byan-cbub-6eg-rab of Shan-shuh. 

8. PramaijLa-vartika-tika (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi- 

hgrel-b^ad)—“ Annotation pn the Pramfina-vftrtika 
(part I)" by Brahman S'ankarananda (Tib. Brain-ze- 
bde-byed-dg*i*-wa). 

The work extends over folios 1—384 of the Tangyur, consti¬ 
tuting volume Pe of section Mdo. The Tibetan version 

begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One (Buddha). 

9. Pram Spa - vartika-ti kft (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-hgrel-gyi* 

hgrel [-fcSad])—Annotation on the Pram&na-v&rtika 
(part II) [by S'ahkar&nanda], 

The work extends over folios 1—342 of the Tangyur, consti¬ 
tuting volume Phe of section IVJdo. 

10. [Pram&pia-vftrtikAlahkftra-tikft] (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam- 

hgrel-rgyan-gyi-hgrel-bfiad)—Annotation on the Pra* 
mipa-vftrtikilank&ra (part I) by Jam£ri* 

- •* 

The work extends over folios 1—303 of the Tangyur, consti¬ 
tuting volume Be ( ^ j of section Mdo, and ends thus :— 

“By the immeasurable merit heaped up by composing 
this regular annotation, may I, subduing the adversary— 
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I 

detttb^-m this world, obtain the indeatraottWo and perfect 
NirW4>a”» 

11. [Fram&oa-vdztikilaokftrartlkft} ('fit). Tahad-ma-£papi- 

hgrel-rgyan-gyi-tlkft)—Annotation on the Pram&na- 
vftrtikilahkftra (part It) [by Jamftri P]. 

The work extends over folios 1—400 of the Tangyur, consti¬ 
tuting volume Me ( ) of section NJdo. 

12. [Pramana-vartik§lankara-tik&] Tib. Tshad'-ma-ynam- 

hgrel-gyi-rgyan-gyi-tik5)—Annotation on the Prantftya- 
vartik&laftk&ra (last part) by the sage Sri Jamftri. 

The work extends over folios 1—311 of the Tangyur, consti¬ 
tuting volume Tee (*51 of section Mdo. It was translated into 

Tibetan by Pandit Sumati and the interpreter Blo-ldan-seg-rab in 
the monastery of gne-than near Lhasa. 

13. Praroana-viniicaya-tik& (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-rteg-kyi- 
tikft)—Annotation on the Prama^a-vinidcaya by teacher 
Dharmottara (Tib. Chog-mchog). 

The work extends over folios 1—188 of the Tangyur, Sddo, 

W '$Y It was translated into Tibetan by the Kfifonirian Pandit 

Parahita Bhadra (Tib. Gshan-la-phan-pa-jjzan-po) and others, 
and the Tibetan interpreter Blo-ldan-£eg-rab in the model city 
(of K&rfraira P). 

Dharmottara, who composed the work, is described as the 
excellent subduer of bad disputants. 1 The translator concludes 
the Tibetan version thus :— 


i 




ii 


(Tangyur, If do, Be, folio 808). 


(Tangyur, Mdo, We, folio 188) 
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u Bj fclie merit arising from this Pramdga&atra/in which 
the meanings are so dear, being well translated, may people turn* 
iBg away from perverse views enter the path of perfect logic 
(righteousness).” 1 

14. Pram^a-vinifcaya-tikfi (Tib. 'J’shad-ma-cnam-par-Aefl- 

pahi-hgrel-b$ad)—Annotation on the Pram&$&'Vini- 
icaya by the Kiimirian sage Jfi§na-4ri. 

The work extends over folios 188—322 of the Tangyur, lVfdo, 

•s 

We It was composed by teacher Jn&na-fri»bhadra (Tib. 

Ye-£eg-dpal-bza6-po) and translated into Tibetan by the author 
and the interpreter-monk Cbog-kyi-brtson-hgrog. The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to the Omniscient One (Buddha). 

15. Yukti-gagthikft-k&rika (Tib. Rigg-pa-dmg-cu-pahi-tshig- 

lehur-byag-pa)—“ Sixty memorial verses on argumen¬ 
tation ” by Nag&rjnna (Tib. J£lu-grnb). 

The work extends over folios 20—22 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 
Tea and begins thus :— 

“ Who is freed from the courses of birth and destruction -and 
who preached the doctrine of dependent origination ( Pratitya• 
samut-p&da), to that lord of sages I bow down.”* 

It waR translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Mutiia-6ri 

f| 

qq|^q^-q|^TW5C:-q^'q^*«3^9rei|t' || 

(Tangyur, Mdo, We, folio 188). 


» se 

^q^qc^-q-^qf^egftrsr] I 

(Tangyur, Mdo, Tia, folio 8). 
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and the Tibetan interpreter Tsbab-ni-ma-gragg. The Tibetan 
version begins with a salutation to Manjn-§ri-kumftra-bhflta, * 
[It is not properly a work on logic, but a treatise on the 
M&dhyamika philosophy, replete with logical arguments.] 

16. Vigraha-vyavartani kftrika (Tib. Rtsod-pa- bzlog*pahi- 

tsbig-lehur-byag-pa)—“Memorial verses on subduing 
disputes ” by teacher Nag&rjuna. 

The work extends over folios 26—29 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 

Tsa <*> It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 

Jhana-garbha and the Tibetan interpreter Ka-wa-dpal-brtsegg. 
Subsequently it was recast by the Kftsmirian Pandit Jay&nanUL 
and the interpreter Kbu-jpdo-gde-dpal, 

17. Vigraha-vyavartani Vytti (Tib. Rtsod-pa-bzlog-pahi- 

hgrel-pa)—“Commentary on the Vigraha-vyavartani ” 
by teacher Nag&rjuna. 

The work extends over folios 128—146 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 

Tsa (*) It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage 

Jnana-garbha and the Tibetan interpreter Vande-vana-rakgita. 
The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Manju-M-kumftra- 
bhuta. 

18. Bhrama hpramathana-yukti-hetu-siddhi (Tib. Hkhrul- 

pa-bzlog-pahi-rigg-pa-gtaiMshigg-grub-pa) — 44 Estab¬ 
lishment of arguments and reasons for quelling 
mistakes ’* by teacher Arya Deva (Tib. Hphagg-pa- 
lha). 

The work, which extends over folios 18—21 of the Tangyur, 

Mdo, Tsha (dS ) # begins with a salutation to Buddha thus:— 

44 Bowing down to the teacher—the lamp of the world, the 
remover of inner miseries, the preacher of the nectar-like doctrine 
and the instructor of men—with three doors (of body, speech and 
mindj, I, in this world of five defilements for the benefit of senti¬ 
ent beings, explain the way (to the final bliss).”* 

1 The original reads: “ Sa-la-hitfca ” which seems to be a wrong 
spelling for “Ka-la-ha” meaning “quarrel” or “dispute.** The Tibetan 
substitute for it is 4 ‘ Ilkhrnl ” which should better be rendered by 
“ Bhrama.” 
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It was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Sarvajfia- 
deva aud the interpreter Vande-dpal-prtsegg of Shn-chen. The 
Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Maiiju-6ri«ktim8ra- 
bhuta, and ends with the following benediction;—“ May this be 
profitable to the doctrine and sentient beings !*’ 1 

[This is also not a work on logic, bat a treatise on the 
Mfidhyamika philosophy, replete with logical arguments.] 

19. Madhyamaka-brdaya-vrtti-tarka-jv&lfi (Tib. Dwu-mahi- 
ffiin-pohi-hgrel-wa-rtog-ge-bbar-wa)—“ A flame of 
discussions rising from the commentary on the Ma- 
dhyamaka-hfdaya” by teacher Bhavya. 

The work extends over folios 40—360 of the Tangyur, Mdo, 

D *° (€), It was translated into Tibetan and published by the 

Indian sage Dipaukara-Srljii&na and the Tibetan interpreter- 
monk Tshul-khrimg-jgya-wa in the monastery of Ra-sa-hphrul- 
Inah in Lhasa. The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to 
the Omniscient One (Buddha). 

[This is a work on the Madhyamika philosophy replete with 
logical arguments]. 

Post-script. 

The materials of the following portion are derived from two 
volumes of the Tangyur, borrowed from the India Office, through 
the kind intervention of Mr. F. W. Thomas. 

19. Santanftntara-siddhi-tiki (Tib. Rgyud-gshan-grub-pabi- 
bgrel-b£ad)—Establishment of the continuity of the 
series (of thoughts). 

The work, which extends over folios 1—21 of the Tangyur, 
Mdo, Tshe ( ^ begins with a salutation to Buddha thus 


shS^' wr gW 6o <'!l! 

(Tangyur, Jfdo, Tsha, folio 18). 

(Tangyur, Jfdo, Tsha, folio 21). 
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“ The preceptor of the world by whom all this was explained 
in mere thoughts—to him fully, bowing down I prepare the 
Santin&ntara-siddhi.” 1 

It was composed by teacher Vinita Deva (Tib. Dul-wabi-lha), 
and was translated into Tibetan by the Indian sage Vi&nddha- 
flimha and the interpreter of Shu-chen named Dpal-xtsegg-raksita. 
The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Manju-ghofta 
(Tib. Hjam-pabi-<iwyang). 

20. V&da-nySya-vrtti-vipancitSrtha (Tib. Rtsod-pahi-rigg- 
pabi-bgrel-pa-don-mam-par-bbyed-pa)—An analytical 
commentary on the Vada-nyaya (logical discussions). 

This work, which extends over folios 21—131 of the Tan- 
gyur, hjdo, Tshe, begins with a salutation to Buddha thus:— 

“ Who by the lustre of the heap of various pure precious 
qualities perpetually subduing darkness, endeavoured for the sake 
of obtaining the fruits of the desires of various sentient beings, 
and was pleased to do good to the entire world—to that Maniu- 
6ri bowing down in reverence I begin in brief to compose this 
Vida-ny&ya-vipancitartha.”* 


1 || 

'O VO 

II 

VO VO 

(Tangyur, Mdo, Tshe, folio 1). 

crq«5T2j^*«c: , || 

NO 

VD >0 
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The author of the work was the great teaoher S'ftnta-rakgita. 
It was translated into Tibetan in the saored monastery of Sam-ye 
(Beam-yag) by the Indian sAge Kumftra-4rl-bhaara and the 
Tibetan inter p reter Gelong Hphagg-pa-4eg-rab and SeA-dkar of the 
province of |fbro (Do). The Tibetan version begins with a salu¬ 
tation to Mafijfi-4ri-kurafira-bhtita. 

21. Prama^a-vSrtika-vftti (Tib. Tshad-nm-jnam-bgrel-gyi- 

hgrel-pa)—Explanatory notes on the Prama$a-vftrtika. 

The work, whioh extends over folios 132—252 of the Tangyur, 

Mdo, Tshe ^ ^ j, was composed by teacher R&vi-Gupta (Tib. 

Ki-ma-gbag-pa). It ends with chapter 11 which treats of the 
characteristics of the Pramapa (Tib. Tshad-mahi-^tshan-iiid). 
The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Manju-£ri Bodhi- 
sattva (Tib. gjam-dpal-ye-Seg-semg-dpah). 

22. Pramii^a-viniScaya-tika (Tib. Tshad-ma-rnam-par-fieg- 

pahi-hgrel-b4ag)—Explanatory notes on the Prama^a- 

vini4caya. 

This work, whioh extends over folios 1—346 constituting 
volume JDse J of the Tangyur, section Mdo, begins with a subs¬ 
tation to Buddha. It was composed by the Ka6mirian teaoher 
Jn6na-4ri. The work ends at chapter II. The Tibetan version 
begins with a salutation to Manj n-4ri-k umara-bhuta. 

23. The same volume contains Pramgpa-viniteaya-tika, part 

I, by Dharmottara. 

srflftsjgsrwgil 

(Tangynr, Mdo, T*he, folio 21). 



59* Note on the Blue or Common Heron (Ardea Cinerea). 

By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secretary , Board of Examiners . 


Vernacular names: in the Kapurthala State bQtimtir; in 
some parts of the Punjab narf, a name that in Kapurthala 
distinguishes the purple heron ( ardea purpurea); in the Dera- 
jat hiUkf; in Sindh chilam; in Kashmir brag; in the Bannun 
District haveza; in the Kohat District chilling , a name some¬ 
times there applied to storks as well; in Paiachinar, Kurram 
Valley, hukdra; in Hyderabad, Deccan, kabud (blue); in Oudh 
and the North-Western Provinces ia&a£, anjan and bhdd. [ 

In Persia the Common Heron is called ‘t iqtlr, mfthi- 

khur, and butimdr. 

The weight of an old, large, bird hawked by me was 
3 lbs. 8f oz. 

The heron is a permanent resident in India, breeding 
throughout the country. Numbers, however, are migratory, 
entering the Punjab in September-October and leaving in 
February-March. In the Punjab, in these last two months, 
large flocks migrate up the big rivers. 

Large numbers of the Common-, Purple-, Night-heron, and 
other water birds breed during the rains in the Cavalry grass- 
rahk at Paharpur, Dera Ismail Khan. Though the monsoon 
does not extend to the Derajat, its eftects are felt there to a 
certain extent; the river rises and floods the rakh. 

In Kashmir the herons commence building early in spring, 
nesting in the same tree, a lofty plane, as Night-Herons, 
Egrets, and other birds. In one tree in a village I counted 
thirty nests of the common heron alone, while a kite, some crows, 
a few mainas, and several other birds built in the same tree 
Gilbert White, letter XXII, alludes to four-score nests being 
in one tree, at Cressy Hall, near Spalding, in Lincolnshire. 

The young remain in the nest a long time after they are 
apparently full-grown. Fresh eggs and full-grown young are 
frequently found in the same nest. The noise and fuss in a 
heiony, during the breeding season, is considerable, and the old 
birds often leave the trees and settle on the ground at a short 
distance, to rest. The mutes, white and chalky like those of 
hawks, are ejected by the young over the edge of the nest * 

1 Bhad is properly the Oudh name of the pnrple heron. This latter 
is in Kapnrthala called nr/fi, iu Sialkot j ih ; in Chhach-Hazura hhnrkar; 
and in Bannu chinda&h’l&urai or “ frog-eater.” In Persia it is named 
jardn. 

* There is consequently no Affectionate sanitation ns in the case of 
starlings. How do owls keep their abodes clean P Like starlings they 
bnild in holes, but the mutes of the former do not admit of transportation. 
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and seem very injurious to the life of the tree. The tops of 
the plane trees in which there are heronries are usually dead. 
There was one large herony in the Shalimar Garden (Kash¬ 
mir), but it was deserted some years a^o as the whole of the 
tree-tops had died. Fresh fish are daily dropped by herons 
from their nests, but once dropped are never retrieved. 

A small parasite, something like a grain of linseed, is found 
in the mouth of common herons 1 in the Punjab, both in the wild 
state and in captivity. This parasite is abundant in spring. It is 
apparently transmitted by fish, for I found that it nearly 
disappeared in captive herons when they were fed chiefly on frogs 
and meat. In captivity herons will eat rats, young pigeons, 
quails,* and meat, besides, of course, frogs and fish. 

That a hawked heron casts up fish is a fact well known to 
falconers. That fish so cast up are always fresh and not 
partially digested, indicates that they are cast up from the 
crop, and not from the stomach. It is supposed that the heron 
empties its i creel ’ with the object of lightening itself, prepara¬ 
tory to 4 ringing up ’ before the hawk. The vomiting is, 
however,! think, involuntary, and the result of fear; for a 
newly-caught heron will always, for the first two days of its 
captivity, vomit up any fish that it has just swallowed, if a 
human visitor approaches its enclosure. It will do this with¬ 
out leaving its perch, or the comer in which it is crouching. 
By the third day it usually becomes accustomed to the human 
presence and ceases to vomit. Further, a hawked heron that has 
no intention of ‘ ringing up,* one that will not leave the shelter 
of a deep nullah let the field gallop as hard as it may, will still 
vomit up freshly-caught fish, even when the delay this occasions 
places it at a disadvantage and endangers its life. 

A hawked heron will sometimes splash into deep water 
like a duck, or plunge into the dense foliage of a baniyan tree 
and refuse to quit. I have heard of one diving into a flock of 
sheep. The eyes of a newly-taken heron should be at once 
4 seeled.’ If the skin of the neck has been tom by the hawk, 
it should be sewn up, if possible on the spot, and some oint¬ 
ment applied. (However bad the injuries, if this is done, the 
herons will probably recover: if, however, these precautions are 
neglected, they frequently die of their injuries.) The heron 
should then be ‘ mailed,’ or put in a sock, the legs being 
stretched out behind as in flying. If the heron is carried with 
its legs doubled up, it will catch an incurable ‘ cramp. * If 
tapes be sewn on to the sock, herons can be suspended on the 

l 1 do not recollect having found this parasite in the purple-heron or 
in the night-heron. If it attacks the two last, it does so rarely. 

* I once gave a tame white stork, a live quail with shortened wings. 
The stork ohased it in the long grass, oaught it, 4 chopped ' it, and tried to 
swallow it. Evidently finding the feathers too dry, it stalked over to its 
stable-bucket at the other side of the compound, soused it in water, 
'chopping* all the while, and then swallowed it whole with ease. The 
sRtne bird used to get into the pigeon-house and eat half-fledged squabs. 
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hat-pegs of a railway carriage and transported long distances 
by rail: they certainly snffer no injury, and seemingly no incon¬ 
venience, for three days. 

Newly-caught herons generally sulk and refuse to feed till 
they have lost much flesh and have become too weak to fly. If 
there are no tame herons to guide them, they should, for a 
day or two, be fed by baud, frequently but sparingly ; not more 
than one, or two, small fish the size of a sardine being given 
at a time. If meat has to be given, it should be chopped up 
and mixed with water, and a little fine river-sand should be 
added. After the meal, a strip of rag should be tied round 
the throat, at the bend of the neck closest to the head. If tied 
on too low down, the heron will get its lower mandible wedged 
under the bandage. At first the heron will try to vomit up 
its meal, but after many failures it will desist. If full meals 
are at first given, the heron’s repeated attempts to vomit 
produce a dangerous form of indigestion. By the fourth day 
the heron will have lost only a little flesh, but will have 
acquired a voracious appetite. Its ejes may now be unseeled 
and it may be turned loose in an enclosure. It will eat of its 
own accord, probably even meat. 

Herons are very intelligent—or cunning, though there is 
something about their head that irresistibly reminds one of a 
degenerate. 

For two methods of snaring herpes and water-fowl in the 
Punjab, Sindh and Kashmir, vide Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, 
Vol. Ill, No. 6, 1907 In Oudh herons are said to be caught in 
snares baited with a rat. 




6o. Note on Indian Hawk-bells* 


By Libut.-Colonel D. 0. Phillott, Secretary , Board of Examiners. 

Indian hawk-bells, light and sonorous, are justly valued even in 
Europe. Their manufacture is now confined to two villages in the 
Punjab, the village of Kallar in the Rawal Pindi district being the 
more famed of the two. The method of manufacture, or rather 
the method of tempering, is a trade secret, jealously guarded. It 
is said that the bells are not cast, but moulded in two separate 
pieces with a hammer, on an iron mould. The two pieces are then 
joined, the ring being affixed last of all. Indian falconers call 
hawk-bells zll and zany. The weight of the largest size, that for a 
goshawk, is 9*5 grammes, and that of the size usually worn by 
peregrines, 7 3 grammes; a smaller size is 5 2 grammes. The 
average price is eight annas a pair. A bell rarely preserves its 
tone a whole season, but occasionally an extra-good bell is found 
that will last two seasons or even more. Indian falconers cleanse 
bells that have lost their tone with hot wood-ashes, but if this 
restores the tone, it does so only partially. 

The Boke of St. Albans , treating of bells, tells us to, “ Looke 
also that tliay be sonowre and Well sowndyng and shril and not 
both of oon sowne: but that oon be a semytoyn under a noder.” 
Some such practice waB current amongst Indian falconers too, who 
considered that hawk-bells should not both be of 4 oon sowne/ but 
nar u mada y 44 male and female.” 

Major F. T, C. Hughes, Deputy Assay Master, Calcutta Mint, 
has kindly analysed one of the Eallar-made bells and reports that 
it contains:— 

Copper ... ... 6l*0 p.c. 

Zinc •*■ ... ••• ... 38*0 „ 

Impurities (principally lead with traces of tin 
and iron) ... ... ... 1 „ 




6i. AngnillicarpMs —a new genus of the Crudferae. 

By 1. H. Burkill. 


Among the plants sent to me with economic notes by Mr. K 
Hughes-Buller, lately Superintendent of the Imperial Gazetteer, Ba¬ 
luchistan, is a Crucifer which I can not quite force into the genus 
Spirorhynchus, and for which the name Anguilltcarpus Bidteri is 
here proposed. Its curious and characteristic fruit is figured 
below, by the side of a copy of Prantl’s figure of that of Sfiio* 
rhynchus sabtdosus , Karel, et Kiril. Both fruits are seen to be 
long-beaked, and to be sterile for a part towards the base. That 
of Anguillicarpus differs from that of Spirorhynchus in the length 



Fig. 1. Flower of Anguillicarpus Bullen x 3. Fig 2 Stamens Figs. 8 4 4* 
Fruits x 4: the latter figure drawn from a pressed fruit probably does not so 
naturally present it as the former. Fig 6. Fruit of 8pirorhynehu8 acrbufom, 
after Prantl. 
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of this sterile base, in the four narrow wings which bring it to¬ 
wards the genus Boreava , and in the snout being but very little 
flattened; while in the flower the two genera differ as follows:— 

AnguiUicarpus. Spirorhynchus. 

Sepals, two of them saccate none saccate. 

Nectaries, present absent. 

Anthers, six four. 

Filaments, all free longer united in pairs. 

I count these differences in the flower as of uncertain value, 
seeing that sometimes in the Cruciferae they characterise genera, 
and sometimes they fail to do so, as for instance in the reduction 
of the stamens in Gardamine hirsuta , Linn., or the complete fusion 
of pairs of filaments and anthers in some species of Lepidium and 
Senebiera : but nevertheless though of uncertain value they are to 
be reckoned with. 

The position of Anguillicarpuii in the linear arrangement of the 
order is between Spirorhynchus and Boreava. Other allied genera, 
but not ho nearly allied, »re Calepina and Sameraria. The reduced 
genus Hussonia (reduced to Erucaria) has a superficial resemblance 
in fruit. Spirorhynchus sabulosus has a suspended, elongated seed 1 
like that of AnguiUicarpus ; whether it shows signs of an aborted 
ovule below it or not I am unable to say. The flattened part of 
the beak in AnguiUicarpus is apparently the style, while the 
quadrangular part is transformed out of the top of the ovary. 

Anouillicarpus. Genus monotypieum, ex affinitate Spirorhyn- 
chi et Boreava? inter Cruciferas. Herba glabra. Stigma bilobum. 
Fructus indehiscens, elongatus. Embryo ad collum deflexus. Coty- 
ledones incumbentes, fere plani. Characteres praecedentes sunt 
Sisymbriinarum. Inter Sisymbriinas distinguitur floribus melli- 
feris, staminibu8 omnibus fertilibus, filamentis liberis, fructibus 
nec dehiscentibus nec artieulatis nec planis, seminibus singulis 
elongatis. 

AnguiUicarpus Bulleri. Herba glabra, erecta, 25 cm. alta, fere ex 
basi ramosa, ramulis aliquomodo intertextis ; rami gradatim in 
lacemoa tran seunteR. Folia inferiors anguste runcinato-pinnati- 
secta, longiora ad 4 cm. longa, dentibus remotioribus subeequalibus 
acutis deflexis vel patulis s»pius suboppositis subtriangularibas 
2 mm. longis ; folia superiors linearia, margine subroquali Bacemi 
laxi: pedicelli 3-4 mm. longi. Flores , ut videtur, lilac ini. Sepala 
biformia, altera basi gibbosa, altera basi rotundata, 3 mm. longa. 
Petala ligulata, apice subrotundata, pinnatinervia, 8 mm. longa. 
Stamina sex, longiora libera sepala paullulo superantia, breviora 

1 Boutier in hit Flora Orientalia i. (1867) p. 386, wrote Semen erectum ” : 
bat Prantl (in Bngler u. Prantl, Pflanzenfamilien, iii., pt. 2, 1892, p. 171) 
wrote: “ fiamen hangend,” with a note of exclamation after it to denote that 
he waa positive on the point. 
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longiorum antheras vix attingentia. Ptstillum staminibus brevibus 
©quilongum, post anthesim decurvum, ovulis geminis, superiori 
8olam perfecto; stigma bilobum, flora expanso multo increscens ; 
stylus anguste bialatus. Fructus dependens et uniovulatns et 
longipes, parte ovarii subovulari ad pedem 7-8 mm. lougum trails- 
formata, et euim longirostratus, rostro 10-12 mm. longo ex stylo 
parteque ovarii supraovulari pioducto : fructu maturo pedicel!us 
basi abruptus. 

Habitat in Beluchia ad Kharan prope Quetta: sub numero 
23193, Herb. R. E. P„ collegit R. Hughes-Buller. Incol© Hushtir - 
kah vocant et pro pabulo ovino camelinoque ferunt. 

# Olim 8pirorhynchu8 inter Cruciferas solus ob fi uctum singularem 
distetit; nunc Anguillicarpo addito genera duo coram hoc modo 
notata distant. Hoc fructu quadrialato longipedi et filaments 
liberis et staminibus brevibus fertilibus discretum est: illud fructu 
brevipedi et staminibus longioribus per paria connexis. 



/ 


Fig. 6. The pistil of AnguilUcarpus Bulleri , diagramatio. Fig. 7. The seed 
in seotion. 




62 . A variety of Ducrosia a net hi folia Boles., from 
Baluchistan. 

By I. H. Burkill. 




Fruits of Ducrobia anethifolia , Boiss Fig 1, after Jaubert and Spach, 
x3 Fig. 2, from Dr Stapf’s plant, x3. Fig 3, rar Jamxatxi , *3. Fig 4, 
mericarp of var Jamiatn in seotion at the middle, x 14 

Ducrona anethifolia was described as Zozimia anethifolia 
by De Candolle in his Prodromus, iv. (1830), p. 196, from 
specimens collected hy Olivier and Brugui&re between Teheran 
and Ispahan. The name now adopted, i.e, Ducrona anethifolia , 
was given by Boissier in tbe Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 
3me Serie, i. (1844) p. 342; and he identified Auchcr-Eloy’s nos. 
3596 and 4577 from Ispahan with Olivier and Bruguiere’s 
specimens collected about Teheian and Ispahan. At the same 
time he described Duaosia flabellfflia based on Olivier and 
Bruguiere’s specimens from between Bagdad and Alep and 
Ancher-Eloy’s no. 3729 from the deserts of Assyria, as they 
differed in leaf somewhat. Jaubert and Spach in their Illus- 
trationes Plantarum Orientalium, iii., Paris, 1847 1850, tub. 238, 
united the two species of Boissier under the name Zozimia 
anethifolia: but Boissier in his Flora Orientals, ii., 1872,p. 1036, 
says that Jaubert and Spacb’s figuie is of his Ducrona anethi¬ 
folia, and not of D. Jlabellifolia. 

A bit of Jaubert and Spach’s illustration is reproduced as 
no. 1 of the figures above. A ftuit from a plant collected in 
Persia on Kuh Sofah near Ispahan by Dr. 0. Stapf is flguied 
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in no. 2. It will be seen that they agree in everything but size. 
Figures 3 and 4 are from a plant collected by Mr. Hughes- 
Buller’s staff at Hindubagh in Baluchistan. The fruits are 
seen to be as long as Jaubert and Spach represent them, but to 
differ somewhat in shape. 

1 have cut sections across the mericarps of both Mr. 
Hughes*Buller’s plant and Dr. Stapf s: and find them in section 
exactly alike in everything but size. Jaubert and Spach make 
the swollen rim relatively a little broader. 

The variety is here named var. Jamatii after Rai Saheb 
Diwan Jamiat Rai, of Mr. Hughes-Buller’s staff. 


Bucrosia anethifolia , var. Jamiatii 9 a typo distinguitur 
fructibus late ovatis nec rotundatis. Habitat in Baluchia ad 
Hindubagh quo loco inter alias plantas pabulum camelis ovi- 
busque preebet. Nomen Kh6r-kundai. Collegit R. Hughes-Buller 
«ub numero 198S4, Herb. R.E.P. 



63 * A note on Impatiens BnJsatnina , Linn., as a 
dye-plant* 

By I. H. Borkill 


The distribution of this Balsam seems to be very wide* 
Its home is in the north-western Himalaya, and it is found wild 
all down the Western Ghats. It may be seen in village gardens 
in many parts of India, and it appears to he quite commonly sown 
in the clearings among the hills south of the Brahmaputra and 
down to Arakan. So much regarding its distribution: now 
regarding its use as a dye. 

Stewart in his u Panjab Plants” (Lahore, 1869), p. 36, has 
the following sentence : “ Madden states that Impatiens Balsam - 
ma flowers (?) are in Gurhwal used for a dye, whence it is 
called mnjiti.” Sir George Watt in his “Economic Products 
of India exhibited in the Calcutta International Exhibition 1883- 
1884 ” (Calcutta, 1883), vol. i, pt. 2, p. 33, remarked that the use 
required confirmation. In the “ Dictionary of Economic Pro¬ 
ducts” (article Impatiens Bahamina , para. I. 40), he quotes 
Madden and adds that he had received from the Jaintea hills 
specimens stated to be used by the inhabitants for dyeing red, the 
leaves for that purpose being bruised together with some sub¬ 
stance called metchta langa. That the leaves should be used 
seems improbable. Duncan (Monograph on Dyes nnd Dyeing in 
Assam, Shillong, 1896, p. 28) quotes Watt and remarks that he 
had been unable to secure further information from the Jaintea 
hills on this use, and that the plant though probably found in 
gardens all over the district, appeared not to be used as ft dye 
anywhere hut in the Jaintea hills. 

The following gives a use for the flowers, which one man 
might call dyeing and another not; and therein it suggests an 
explanation for the measuro of contradiction that there is in the 
statements of the Dictionary of Economic Products and Duncan’s 
monograph. I publish it hoping that some one may be inter¬ 
ested in following the matter up. 

When in January last I found Impatiens Balsamina on the 
hill clearings of Chins on the Pi-choung, at the southern border 
of the district of Northern Arakan, and again on the hill 
clearings of Chaungthas, 1 high up the Kalapanzin river, iu the 
district of Akyab, I began to ask questions about it; and 1 was 
told that the Changthus (women of the Chaungthas) some- 

1 Descendants of Talaings taken prisoners by the Arakanese who planted 
them in colonies as wardens of their northern marches. Force of circum¬ 
stances has driven the Channgthas to copy the way of cultivation of the 
• Chins. The word Chaungtha means villager of the hill valleys. 
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times twist the flowers into their hair; and that the children 
play with them dyeing their finger nails. 

It is not improbable that the use in the Jain tea hills is 
just as unimportant and obscure. 

Sir Joseph Hooker has been so good as to name the balsam 
authoritatively for me. 

Any one may readily observe that the rose-purple flowers do 
contain a considerable amount of colouring matter, by rubbing one 
between the finger and thumb: and if they be rubbed on to a piece 
of paper, a rose colour is given to it whioh will persist for months 
out of the sun : but in the sun it fades quickly. 

Other species of Impatiens are said to give a red dye, e.g., Im- 
patiens Oriffithii , Hook. fil. et Thoms., in the Malay Peninsula 
(see Ridley in Journ. Roy. Asiatic Soc., Straits Branch, no. 30, 
1897, p. 103) Further it is said, on authority unknown to me, 
that the Tartars dye their finger nails with sundry species of 
Impatiens. 



64* Rock Drawings in the Banda District* 

By C. A. SlLHBRRAD, T.C.S. 


During a four-years’ residence in the Banda district of the 
United Provinces, J have taken the opportunity of visiting four 
places where there are “ drawings ” in red ochre on bare surfaces of 
the Vindhyan sandstone that forms the hills in the south and 
south-east of the district. In three cases the paintings” are 
situated on more or less vertical portions of rock forming part 
of the cliff, locally known as the “ ari ” at the top of the scarp. 
In the fourth case (Karpatia) the drawings are on an exposure 
of rock well above and beyond the edge of the scarp In two 
oases (Malwa and Sarhat) the drawings are at the top of the 
lowest scarp, in one (Kuria Kuod) near the top of the second 
scarp, while the fourth (Karpatia), as already noted, is above the 
second scarp. 

I proceed to give a brief account of each occurrence:—• 

(1) Sai haf .—The drawings are situated on the top of the scarp 
about l£ miles N.-W. of the Manikpur Railway Station on the 
Allah aba d-Jubbul pore branch of the E.i. Railway. Fig. 1 is a 
tracing of the best group of drawings This group consists 'of 
three horses caparisoned and led by me > apparently armed with 
some sort of weapon, which looks more like a wooden bludgeon 
than anything else. About this group but less well preserved, are 
an elephant and a man shooting a Sambhar stag with bow and 
ariow. At a short distance S-E. of this set of drawings is a 
much more indistinct g- oup, amongst which there appears to be 
a man on horseback and a few other figures. 

(2) Malwa. —Three-fourth mile S-K. of the village of Ghifh- 
mmpur, some 16 miles south of the Badausa Hail way Station on 
the G.L P. Railway, and close to the holder of tin* State of Pathar- 
Kachar The *• an ” here is not precipitous and the drawings are 
just below the top. Fig 11 is a tracing of the best drawings. 
There are some other diawings—consisting of two men and two or 
three animals, but not clear enough to tell what may be meant. 
The drawing traced appeal's to be that of some man of position 
riding in a wheel-less hullock cart, with an attendant holding an 
umbrella over hiR head and escorted by two bowmen. 

(3) Kuria- h and. —T»> Mauza JCathnuta Mamaniyan about three 
miles S.-E. of the inhabited Rite and 12 miles S.-E. of Manikpur 
Railway Station. The diawings are situated on the “ ari” of the 
second scarp near the head of the valley that runs N.-E. to join 
the valley running N.-W. past Kathanta-Mamaniyan towards 
Ranipur Kalyangarh. The drawings consist ot several archers on 
horseback pursuing what are probably meant to represent Sambhar 
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stags. The size of the drawings is approximately that of those 
previously described. 

(4) Kaipatia .—These are situated in Panna territory about | 
mile south of the border and 1£ miles south of the Chaunri Forest 
bungalow, which is 12 miles S.-S.-E. of Manikpur Railway Sta¬ 
tion. Here the drawings are mo?*e numerous, but show few signs 
of any mutual connection and are poorly executed. There are 
several crude representations of men and at least one bird. 

1 have been told that there are other drawings of a similar 
character at (5) some four miles south of Kalyanpur and so about 
11 miles south of Manikpur Railway Station and three miles 
north of the village of Am wan in Panna territory. (6) In Mauza 
Uldan on the “ ari ” close to the Bnrasih Ghati, some two miles 
S.-W. of Ranipur-Kalyangarh and eight or nine miles S.-E. of 
Manikpur Railway Station; and (7) on a hill some eight or ten 
miles south of Bargarh Railway Station on the E.I. Railway. 
These three localities I have been unable to visit and so am not 
able to say for certain whether the drawings are similar to those 
I have seen. 

As regards the origin of these drnwings I am unable to offer 
any suggestions; there appear to be absolutely no local legends 
about them, the residents whom I have questioned merely asserting 
that they are very old. I believe the late Mr. Cockburn has 
described similar drawings in the Mirzapur district. 






*65* The S&mkhya Philosophy in the Land of the Lamas. 

By MahImahopadhyIya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A. 


The block-prints noticed below belong to the*monastery of 
Labrang in Sikkim, which 1 visited in June 1907. 


1 . 


Tattva-sariigraha-kfirika (Tib.: 




“Memorial verses on the abridgment 
of the Tattvas. 


The work, which extends over folios 1-116 of the Tangyur, 

mjf 

Mdo, He, was composed by teacher Sfanta-rak§ita (Tib. ) 

and begins with a salutation to Buddha, 


It examines ti e doctrines of many philosophical sects, though 
in its technology it belongs to the Samkhya system. It is a 
prakarana and not written in the sutra or aphoristic style. The 
subject-matter of the work begins thus : — 

“From the Pradhiina (primordial matter or nature) possessed 
of entire powers all sorts of effects are produced. 1 ’ 1 


The work is divided into 31 chapters named respectively 
(l, ^cq^q^q () —examination of nature. 


,2) —examination of the sense- 

• organs, (3) e^T^-q^q ( ) —examination of 

both, (4) qnrj'q^cq^g-qq^q ( 

) —examination of the theory that the world is self-existent, 


(Tan^ynr, Mdo, IJe, folio 1). 
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(5) )—examination of 

Brahma, the presiding deity of the sound, (6) 

( )—examination of the spirit, (7) 

q)—examination of the Nyfcya and Vai- 
§esika doctrines of the spirit, (8) 

q^|*q (—examination of the Mim- 

aroHaka doctrine of the soul, (9) ^ 

—examination of 

Kapila's doctrine of the soul, (10) 

\o * 

qj*ej|^q^q^q]*r^si|-tj (fcip** -grx^fima-^nw-xTfhBjT)— e *- 

(> 

amination of the Digambara Jain doctrine of the soul, (11) 

amination of the Upanigad doctrine of the soul, (12) 

) —examina- 

CV 

tion of the V&tsi-putra doctrine of the soul, (Jtf) nS 3TC|Q^ 
^cSrqvq^pq ( frBWTT$-ireh&T )—examination of the per¬ 
manence of entities, (14) Q|^tr<a^5rg^-a|arq*q^q]'q 
—examination the relation between 

Karma and its effect, (15) Ow-wi*- 

) —examination of the meaning of the word 4 substance/ 

(16) ^’TO’* q n'¥‘ q 5 £T r £I < )—ex- 
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amination of the meaning of the word * quality/ (17 
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<w5’^T 




(*n*ra«sr$-ii£hirr) —examination of 


the mean¬ 


ing of the word Karma . (18) 

)—examination of the meaning of the word gene¬ 
rality or genuH, (19) 

)—evamination of the meaning of the woi*ds 

* generality ' and * particularity/ (20) 

examination of the meauing of the 
word ‘inseparable connection/ (21) 


tFCtTSJT ) —examination of the meaning of the word ‘ sound,’ 
(22) (sno^-wejffl-'qa^T) —exami¬ 

nation of the definition of perception, (23) i^^qi'Cr^C! 
) -examination of the inference, (24) 


q^qj*£J (g^linisfl^-tli^lSrT) — examination of the other kinds of 
valid knowledge, (25) 

examination of the doctrine of change, (26) yrm^JTq^ 
examination of the three times, (27) <#r 

Mp^’CIQ^qe^^rr! ( *r*rc* - - •q^tvr) — examination 

of the continuity of the world, (28) 

( ^TlfP^tT^hSTT )—examination of the reality of the external 
world, (29) ) -examination of the 

xiruti or Scripture, (30) ^•(W<^$rq^T|*q fWT-TTOW- 
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)—examination of the self-evidenoe, and (31) 

^qc-Hr (^ftr- 

) - examination of the spirit which 
sees things beyond the senses of others. 

The author of the work was teacher S'anta-rak^ita ((^TQ^cS )* 

it was translated into Tibetan in the province of Guge (S. W. 
Tibet) by the great Indian Pandit (iu^akara-iribhadra* (of the 
religious circle instituted by the great king Lalitaditya in the 
unparalleled town of Ka«mu*a) and the great Tibetan interpreter, 
the STakya Gelong Lba^la raa Shi va ho^. The Tibetan version 
begins with a salutation to Manju^ri Kumara-bhuta. 

2. Tattva-samgraha-panjika (Tib. : 

-s 

‘VTjWZP) —Explanation of the difficulties in the 
Tattvasam graha. 

The work, which extends over folios 14(3—400 of the Tan- 
gyur, mdo, he, was composed by Kamala-Srila. 

It begins with a salutation to Buddha thus:— 

44 Who by means of churning the ocean of the knowables has 
pacified the miseries arising from attachment, etc., lor worldly 
objects, who has made the world content by mercifully enabling 
them to comprehend the tattoos — to that most excellent of the 
taftvas, the teacher of sentient beings, reverentially bowing down 
1 commence for the sake of elucidation (of the text) the Tattva- 
samgraha-panjika.” * 




gprwwurjif 

I 

‘ NO 
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The Tibetan version begins with a salutation to Mafiju^ri- 
kumarabhuta. 

3. Tattva-samgrahtt-panjikfi (Tib.: 

TFW5F)- Explanation of difficulties in the Tat- 
tvasamgraha (latter half). 

The work, which is a continuation of No. 2, extends over 
folios 1-385 of the Tangyur mdo, ye, and was composed by teachei* 
Kamala-6rila It was translated into Tibetan bv the Indian s«ge 
Devendrabhadra and the Tibetan interpreter Sakya-Gelong Gragg- 
hbyor-4eg-rab. 

4. Tattvavatara-vj-tti (Tib.: 

A comcntary on the Tattvavatara. 

The work, which extends over folios 41a-45fr of the Tangyur, 
updo, ha, was composed by teacher Sri-Gupta (Tib.: yprg?i). 
It begins with a salutation to Buddha thus : — 

“Who for the sake of the Paramartha (the highest truth > 
taught that the entire world was without self-existence, to that 
Omniscient One bowing down I explain the Tattvavat&ra." 1 

TheTattvasamgralia herein noticed No 1, is quite different from 
the Tattvasamasa or rather Tattvasamasa-vrtti, a copy of which 
bearing No. 2528 is included in the Government Collection of 
MSS. in the Asiatic Society of Bengal. The Tattvasamasa begins 
thuR:— 

*rnr»rc vmnnroi i 

11 i 

(Tangyur, Mdo, He, folio J46a). 

(Tangyur, Mdo, Tie, folio 45), 
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as i anmwwn w «iws?nfar i afli* 

irrww' f’rfw etainiT**' qrfro*nrfir to- 

^toris i «3w«rrwftw «ran«n4' fqwr wra^ f%f*nr ^ far 
TOrraal far wwr ««««•• ^nffcfa *rfTO qrofwfa 

srwnvs flrtfii fanner. •&&•. t|jrm wtro jrfroqrct fonro 

.. 

The work consists of nine folios and ends thus :— 

to jrr^'sjFr qrfuw totwpp i 
«I5OT w^m tot v*r wfarroTO^ n 
icffT »w ei^erofai' totht i 

The Tattvasamasa is not at nil an authoritative work, as it tm 
not mentioned by Madhavacarya (14th century A.D.). The work 
seems to have been compiled by Vijnana-bhiksu, two or three 
hundred years ago, from the karikas of Isvara-k^na. 

Dr. G. Biihler. during his explorations of the Bfhat Juana 
Ko$a in the temple of Par^vanatlia at Jesalmir, found in 1873 a 
Pothi , consisting of 189 ancient palm-leaves showing the characters 
of the 12th or 13th century and bearing on the outside corner the 
title Kamala-&[1a-tarka. ] Its real name, according to Dr. Biihler, 
is, however, Tarka-sa mgi'aha by Kama1a-$ila, and it contains a 
full exposition of the various philosophical systems of India. 

The Tarkasamyraha referred to by Dr. Biihler is perfectly 
identical with the Tattvasamyraha noticed in this paper. The 
Mangala or the introductory part in the former work, as noted by 
Dr. Biihler, runs as follows:— 

TOwPtirTTOnwrfe [fro«rr] *f*ar i 

TORiRTOUTOS* WTTO[ t 

ijn *w far^r *rrfa TOramxTOTfefw: i 
V*TOrr^f«RTOrrc tosstto jfarnj i 
tot farofafi»r*i i 
*wtTOifa irtifa i 

1 Vide G. Biihler’a correspondence with Bui Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur, 
C.I.K., Hony. Secy, to the Buddhist Test Society, published in the Journal 
of the Buddhist Text Society, Calcutta, Vol. I, Part II, p, x. 
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wwwiPiwiiifini uftrfqiqTfqqrPiwi i 
SPWF^T f^WWIRf q^s | 

srjrfyr i 

«qnwqrw*r^nr qn?»fhjiiT i 

v iraW qrgwnr *im? qqai to i 
a qpqqf uurtt fqnrn «wtrcj*: i 

The introductory part in the Tattva-samgraha is identical 
with the above as is evident from the Tibetan version extracted 
l»elow — 

11 

^ei|9rs;c:-^'?rcri?l-|3cq^%j | 

s> 

11 

^•51-^-gfl'tTj^-ai^qq || 
&V|?r%ygw!Tjc;' || 
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1! 

cijjprsrgc^r^li^rq^ii 

^i-^q^q^l^'q || 

%k , Q,gorq^c\qrsr^|| 

' >s 

^c§j^q|^c^*q^q^Ictj 11 

>o 

^jWT^Wgij 

The Tattva-samgraha noticed by me was written by Santa- 
rakgita, whereas the Tarka-samgraha noticed by Dr. Biihler was 
written bv Kamalasila. But the Tattva-samgraha-panjika, or the 
explanation of difficulties in the Tattva-samgraha, noticed in No. 2 
of my article, was the work of Kamala-Sila. This shows that Dr. 
Buhler’s Tarka samgraha was the commentary (with or without 
text) on the Tattva-samgraha. As a fact Kamala-6ila was the 
foremost pupil of SYmta-rak^ita and wrote a commentary on his 
preceptor's work. They lived in the 8th century A.D. f?anta- 
rak$ita was the first Indian abbot in the first monastery in Tibet, 
named Sam-ye, about 749 A.D. At the invitation of the king of 
Tibet, Kam»«la-4ila, t*o, visited the country and defeated in a meta¬ 
physical controversy the Chinese missionary Hoshang. (B.T.S. 
Journal, Vol. I, Part T). 



66. Proposed Correction with regard to the Reading 
of an Inscription on some of the Suri 
Dynasty Coins. 

By COLONKL C. E. SHKI'HAKD. 


Since writing, on the above subject, the article published in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal (New Series), Voh II, 
No. 9, 1906, a coin No. 8787 of the (oJd) Catalogue of the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, of Islam §hah Suri from the Malot mint, has 
been brought to notice by the kind courtesy of Mr. H. Nelson 
Wright. Casts of the com are sent herewith. This coin puts the 



correctness of the reading as iyl^t beyond doubt. 

A point, however, that is open to controversy is whether the 
e/ja is to be interpreted as referring to these Sultans themselves, 
and so to be translated as “ a just ruler,” or whether it should 
be taken as part of the preceding phrase and the whole sentence 
read as— 

and translated ‘“the protector of the religion of God as men¬ 
tioned in the former article, is used as an epithet of God. 

The phrase seems capable of either translation, but in favour 
of the latter interpretation , notice may be drawn to some coins of 
Sher Shah’s No. 356 of Thomas’ Chronicles, and No. 567 of the 
British Museum Catalogue where coins having an inscription 

running Hf «*** in the centre are read as having in the 

margin the words JaUJi c^kWi (mV) in No. 567, and 
j igjdl *Jji JM eAkLJi in Thomas’ No. 356 ; and this num¬ 
ber is quoted under No. 567 of the British Museum Catalogue. 
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These marginal readings vary considerably, but the point with 
reference to the present article is that they both agree in reading 

JaM (£itbJLJ|; and it may be inferred that the Sultan would not 

twice in one short inscription refer to his justice, and that there¬ 
of 

fore the which should have been read instead of in the 

inscriptions on No. 567, refers to “the requiter of good and evil,” 
hence “ God.” 

The reading as given in the British Museum Catalogue 
No. 567 is more probably correct; the words are all much of a size 
and would fit into the marginal spaces if carefully cut. It is 
impossible to trace Thomas’ reading in the illustration he gives 
to the coin he quotes. His illusti atior, PI. V, 185, has three 
faulty margins, but he may have deduced his reading by compari¬ 
son with other coins. 

After examining a large number of coins in the British 
Museum, and comparing also those published in Hr. Hcernle’s 

paper in J.A.S.B., Vol. LIX, the reading seems the 

usually adopted one. This point is noted because on the coins of 
Muhammad Sfeah Bahmani, pictured in Thomas’Chronicles, No.303, 

p. 342, where the inscription uses both the words ,^1*41 and 

the laqab is given as the whole inscription run¬ 
ning oU*lll tUS and this use of ip&l and 

not is confirmed by comparison with five of the same Sultan’s 
coins in the British Museum collection. 

In Plate 111, 13, accompanying Dr. Hcernle’s paper above 

alluded to, the reading <^*^1 seems clearly given, but it iR 
the only clear case of this reading. 

The meanings of and are so synonymous that this 
instance of the expression ^*1^*1* iR quoted. 



67 * Narnaul and its Buildings. 

By Ci. Yazpani, M.A. 


As a field of archaeological exploration Narnaul cannot com¬ 
plain of entire neglect. It was visited in 1883 by Mr. Garrick, 
and its architectural teranins were examined and reported on by 
him. I have availed myself of the opportunity afforded to me 
during a short sojourn here to add my humble quota of informa¬ 
tion to the already accessible stock on the subject. 

Narnaul lies to the south-west of Delhi at a distance of 48 


m _ _ cos or about 84 mileR. It is situated 

aS3lS5e5£ ;» *r 27 77" V*. lo.gi. 

tude, and now contains a population of 
21,159. In the time of the Mughal Emperors it was a town in 
the province of Mewaf , but since the mutiny of 1857 it has been 
made over to the Patiala State. The climate is bad, and un¬ 


wholesome. It becomes intolerably hot during summer and 
equally cold in winter. The soil is unproductive, and when cul¬ 
tivated yields hut meagre ciops. 


Narnaul has always been celebrated for its mehndd, This 
is a vegetable dye, which the Indian women are fond of using to 
redden the palms and fingers of their hands. Theie are no min¬ 


eral productions of any soit in the pl ice, nor any natural pheno¬ 
mena to attract one’s attention. 


The etymology of this name is still 
Nomenclature. a vexata quw4io. Mr. Garrick explains 
it in three ways 1 :— 

(1) Its name was Ndhar Naul , “ the forest of tigers,” 
because numerous tigers wno to he found there. 

(2 ) Its name miaNdr Naul , nar meaning ‘ woman * in the local 
paioii , and naul , ‘ beautiful, ’ because it is said that it contained 
beautiful women. 


(3) Its name was Nag Naul , i.e. % when the city was founded 
a mongoose was seen fighting with a serpent, hence the name from 
Ndga a * snake ’ and nettal a ‘ mongoose/ 

In addition to the above there are some more theoiies, but 
they are all equally absurd and have no historical basis. My 
surmise is that the present name Narnaul is a shortened form 
of the original name, which was most probably derived from 
Naravahana, the name of the founder, and aval , a popnlar suffix 
meaning * range ’ or ‘ series, ’ such as at the end of Chnndraval, 
Bhns&val, etc. My guess is based upon a tradition which says 
that Narnaul is the historical name of the place. By the mode 
of computation called abjad, the word gives the number 337 


l See Archeological Survey Report, Vol. XXIIT, p. 27# 
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which, representing the hijra year, is equivalent to 949A.D. 
This d«te iR almost contemporary with the time of the Guhila 
princ« Naravahana of Mowny. 1 

The early history of Nnrnaul is involved in utter obscurity. 

History From the annals of the place little infor- 

ry * mation can be gleaned about the time 

before her chiefs became intimately connected with the Mughal 
dynasty. Mr. Garrick says : “ The city of Narnaul whs at first 
founded undnr the Dhnsthils and was niled hy the Jogis, or devo¬ 
tees, who enjoyed a high reputation for their spiritual attain¬ 
ments.” 2 There are many other similar traditions to connect 
Narnaul with old Hindu dynasties : the best evidence for’its anti¬ 
quity is the characteristic style of its ruins. The authentic history 
of Narnaul begins with the year 531 A.H. = 1137 A.D., when 
Shah Wilayat, a saint of considerable fame, came to this place, 
and after fighting some battles with the princes of the place 
died a martyr there. 8 In the reign of Akbar Narnaul was a 
flourishing town and Nawab Shah Quli Khan Baliarlu held the 
governorship of the phtce for over fifty years. 4 At this time 
many stately edifices were erected and gardens were laid out 
here. A tradition says that the tomb of Shah Nizam was built at 
the instance of Akbar, though the fact is not corroborated by 
any history of the time. However, it is quite true that the 
grand mosque in connection with this dargah is a work of 
Jahangir 

Shah Jahan bestowed the Nizamat of the town upon Rae 
Mukand Da**. 8 He was an ostentatious governor who had displayed 
his love of splendour in his buildings. The ruins of a building 
named chhatta , probably his dwelling-house, and of a serai, in which 
the court of the Nizamat of the Maharaja of Patiala is now held, 
are still shown to tra\ellers. In the reign of Muhammad Shall, 
A.H. 1133 = AD 1721, Narnaul was taken nnd plundered hy a 
Rajput prince named Ajit Singh. 8 Tiie Mahrnttas also had 
possession of it for some time. But. when after the battle of 
Panipat, in A.H. 1174 * 1764 A.D., 7 the Marhatfca power waned, 
Narnaul w»»s recovered hy the Mughals. They ultimately be¬ 
stowed it upon tho Nawab of Jhajjar, in recognitionof the services 
which the latter had rendered on various occasions to the royal 
throne The la**t of these Nawahs, a bastard, named Abdu-i- 
Rahtnan, rebelled against the British Government at the time of 
the mutiny (1857), and was consequently hanged. When the 
mutiny was over, the Government gave Narnaul to the Maha¬ 
ls Vide Duff a Chronology of India, p. 2™ 

* Vide Atclueoiogical Survey Report. Vm XXIII, p. 27. 

6 See inscription over the south dootway of the tomb of Shah Wilnyat, 
Nnrnaul 

* Vide Arohro logical Survey Export. Vol XXIII, p. 28. 

8 Vt Ma'asir-nl-Umara, Asiatic Society of Bengal edition, Vol. II, 
p. 237 238 

8 Vide Klphinntone’s History of India, p 616—617. 

7 See Elpniuetoue’s History of Iudia, p. 667—669. 
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ritjji of Patiala, in recognition of the loyalty and faithfulness 
which the Maharaja had exhibited during the crisis. Since then 
it has remained in the possession of the Chiefs of the Patiala 
Shite, and they have always held it with great pride and 
honour. 


Nnrnaul is strewn with many buildings and a majority of 
llii ilri in era them are tumbling down and fast, decay- 

® * ing. The most important, of them are 

the following:— 


( 1 ) Ohhatta Mukand Das. 

Rae Mukand Das, as I have said above, was the Diioan of 
Namaal during the reign of Shah Juhati. The author of 
MaStsir-ul-Urnfira 1 snys that. Rae Mukand was at the beginning of 
his career an ordinary servant of Asif Jail, bat being a man of 
good sense and eournge as well as integrity, he rose in time to be 
the governor of Nanmul. He wns very generous and his raiyuts 
were always much pleased with him. 

Chhalta in Urdu means a hive, and we find that many buildings 
cluster round this house. Mr. Garrick calls it Ohattar , bat gives 
no reason for bis styling it ro . 8 The buihling is not at all in the 
style that was prevalent at the time there. It is much like a 
buildingof Akbar’stime. The outlines are Muhammadan, but 
the details aie purely Hindu. It is lying quite neglected and 
is in a very dilapidated condition. Many roofs have tumbled 
down. When I wns there, a suggestion was made by the Chief 
Engineer of the Patiala State, that the local school be shifted to 
this building and the repairs be made out of the Public Fund. 
This was, indeed, an excellent proposal, but I do not know how 
far it has been carried out. 

At a small distance from the Ohhatta there is Rae Mukand 
Das’s Serai. ft has an inscription which T have read as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Text. 

oJULi ct*)UiU ij+'a* <— \) isjfi 

^ J yd 

■ —• • .. 

Translation. 

“ During the reigu of the victorious father Shahabu-d-din M u- 
hammad,~the second lord of the happy conjunction, Shah Jahan, 
the victorious king; the Rae of Raes, Rae Mukand Das gave 

t Vide Ma‘as>r-ul-U»»ara, Asiatic Society of Bengal edition, Vol. IT, 
pp. 287-288. 

• Vide Archnologioul 8nrvey Report, Vol. XXIII, p. 28. 
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orders to build this magnificent carvamerai . It was completed 
under the superintendence of Mehtapur Mai (?) and Har Dae 
inA.H.ll. 


(2) The tomb of Ibrahim Shah. 1 

Mt\ Garrick* has made two regretable mistakes in connec¬ 
tion with this building, and I am at a loss to understand what led 
him to do so. First, he calls the building to be the tomb of Sher 
Shah's great-grandfather, Hasan Shah. Second, he says that it 
was built by one Sher Shah, resident of a village called Simla, 
uow belonging to the Raja of Khetri, and not by Sher Shah, the 
king. The inscription in Persian over the east doorway states 
in plain words that it was erected by Farid (Sher Shah, the king) r 
the son of Hasan Sur and grandson of Ibrahim, over the grave of* 
his grandfather. 

The tomb is a very fine specimen of the Later Pathan style 
and is characterized by its massive outlines and exquisite details. 
Lt is situated on an elevated terrace and looks so grand, and at the 
same time so picturesque that it quite justifies the eulogium more 
than once passed on the works of these Pathaus, “ They designed 
like Titans and finished like jewellers.’' The building is of consi¬ 
derable dimensions. Its base is a perfect square, measuring 34' 6" 
between the walls which sre IP in thickness. The interior is 
surmounted by a dome 48' in diameter, and there is a gradual 
transition from the square base to the circular plan of the dome 
through successive octagonal and sixteen-sided figures. Octagonal 
kiosks supported by pillars richly carved cluster round the drum 
of the dome. The building has three doorways, the one facing 
the east is open and the other two towards north and south are 
closed hy fali screens. The west wall has no opening, but on the 
outside is a bliud doorway similar to others. The dome is not 
pierced by any windows, but considerable light is let in through 
the windows. The sarcophagus is of beautiful marble and in its 
details beai s striking resemblance to that of ‘Isa Khan’s tomb 
at Delhi. A little piece of blue tile work inside the dome shows 
that originally there was a regular band of that sort of work for 
the decoiatioti of the hall. The building is in an excellent state of 
preservation and needs little repairs. 

The tomb has some inscriptions which read as follows :— 

Over the east doorway — 


Text . 

I ( 1) 

ssh y J 

l For some of my remarks on this building, T am indebted to Mr. W. H. 
Niohollrt, Archaeological Surveyor, U.P. and Punjab, iu whose company I 
vi&ited the fdaoe. 

* Vide Archaeological Surrey Reports, Vol. XXIII, p. 28. 
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*/ ( 2 ) 

oL tAjjj** r" ( : *) 

1*^!^ c^l )}*• (4) 

is)** ^ yi* j* 

^5«Xx^ u^^ahi jC5“i^ (6) 


Translation. 

(1) If any omr inquire of you who built this edifice, then tell 
him if yon know the secret. 

(2) The emperor of the kingdom, Sljier Sultan Ghazi, has 
built this heaven*like dome. 

(3) The king of kings, master of the seven empires, whose 
sword has surpassed the lightning of world. 

(4) Parid HaRan Sur, son of Brahim (Ibrahim), gave orders 
for building n paradise over the tomb ol his grandfather. 

(5) If you inquire of me who was the superintendent, then 
I will say Abu Bakr. son of Shaikh Ahmad Niyazi. 

(6) His clan was Nivazi and his tribe was Kindi, and on 
account of his pure descent he was honoured. 

Over the north doorway :— 

Text, 

\) omJ (1) 

U j> oJJUf AA~ Is j*. 

*♦^1 {& J I (2) 

w *f 


Translation, 

( 1) May God ever keep this big dome, which has thrown its 
shade over us like high heaven. 

(2) Abu Bakr Kindi, son of Shaikh Ahmad, was in charge 
of this building when it was being erected. 
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Over the south doorway :— 

Text. 

pjl* *U» w^oJly (]) 

c*y / 

^ *~j#: u > > > / ( 2 ) 

Translation . 

(1) Such a wonderful dome the king of the world erected 
over the tomb of his grandfather. 

(2) If people inquire of you about the name of the superin¬ 
tendent, then say Abu Bikr Kindi, son of Shaikh Ahmad. 

( 2b be continued.) 



68. NUMISMATIC SUPPLEMENT No, VIII. 


Note. —The numeration of the article below is continued 
from p. 65 of the u Journal and Proceedings 99 for 1907. 

III. PATHAN AN1) BENGAL COINS. 

55. A find of 85 silver coins in the Moorshidabad District 
contains a number of rare specimens and some novelties. Of the 
total number 57 coins were in such poor condition that they were 
returned by Mr. Nelson Wright as useless. The remaining coins 
may be classified as follows : - 


Papuans. 

Shsms-ud-din AltamsJi.—Two coins, like Thomas No. 
XXVIII, p. 46. 

Rukn-ud-din Firoz.—One coin, as published by Mr. Nelson 
Wright at p. 772, Journal, Royal Asiatic Society, 1900. The 
mint (Hazrat Dihli) is clear, but not the date. 

Razia.—One coin, like Thomas No. 90. 

Muizz-ud-din Bahrain.—Two coins. One is the same as 
Thomas No. 92. The other differs in the reverse inscription 
which is in a circle, instead of a square, and reads •— 

jj| j JA* 

4^1 j&kJ\ 

j+J\ cdhJUJf 

Plate vi, 1. 

The margins are unfortunately illegible. 

Na$ir-ud-din Mahmud.—One coin, like ThomHs No. 100. 

Rulers of Bengal. 

Rukn-ud-din Kai Kaus.—Eight coins like Thomas No. 125. 
One is dated in 697 A.H., apparently a new date for coins, though 
known from inscriptions. (See Blochmann, JJLS.B., 1873, pp. 
247-9). - 

ghihab-ud-din Bughda.—Eleven coins, like Thomas No. 108. 
The mint Lakhnautl is legible on one. 

Qbiyag-nd-din Bithaduv.—One coin, like Thomas No. 186 
(said to be unique) in perfect condition, with mint Sun&rgiAw, 
and date 728. 

'Ala-ud-din ’All.—New type. 
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Obverse. 

iu square of double 
lines. 

olkUJ} 

j 1U 

jidkJ\jj) 

C&JLJl »UqJU 
Margin illegible. 


Reverse. 

In square of double lines, 
enclosed in circle. 


r UJr 

jY °! 

Margin ‘r . j* . . 

Plate vi r 2. 


Bengal. 


A small error seems to have occurred in reading the coins of 
&hams-ud-dm Ilyas Shah of Bengal. The first line of the reverse 
has been read in the British Museum Catalogue of Muham¬ 
madan States (p. 15) as JaUJl cjlkLdf, and this reading is repeated 
ir. the Indian Museum Catalogue, Sultans of Delhi, p. 140 
(obverse). Mr. Thomas (J.A.S.B., 1867, p. 57) read cAfcLJf 

on coins of the Firozabad mint, and this reading is borne out by a 
number of coins recently found in the 24-Parganas. Tt should, 
however, be noted that Mr. Thomas gave J*UJ| on coinH of Sunar- 
gaon. 

The same find contained the coin described below, which is 
of the greatest interest, as being the first half-rupee known of the 
Bengal Kings. 

Obverse. Reverse. 


In circle 


dOf 

«L£ Margins illegible. 

M. *85". 81 grains. Plate vi, 3. 


R. Born. 

56. Four Rake Mughal Rupees. 

In June last one of the money-changerA who have occasion¬ 
ally supplied me coins, brought to my house® friend of his from 
the village of Sarkbej, some six miles from Ahraadabad. This 
man, telling me he had some coins for sale, forthwith divested 
himself of a very shabby-looking bundle, from which he poured 
forth on the table before me some 120 rupees, all of them in 
fairly good condition, though in all, without exception, the silver 
had become so tarnished as to appear of a dingy black colour. 
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From this single henp it was my good fortune to secure, along 
with other very welcome additions to my collection, four coins of 
extreme rarity. So far as I am aware, not one of the four hns 
hitherto been published, and accordingly it gives me pleasure to 
communionte the following note regarding them. 

1. A Rupee of A'zam ShAh; Mint , Ahmadnagar. 

Date, 1118— 

Weight, 175 grains. 

Diameter, 1 inch 

Obverse. 

$Lm h Apt 
I I I A 

»t- JZ 

lb* j s 

Reverse 

V/-*• 


u^l Jjuo j*\ Plate vi, 4 

A few years ago, my friend Mr. Nelson Wright showed me a 
beautiful rupee in his possession of this same reign and mint, and, 
if I remember right, of the same date. Till now that coin has 
been held to be unique. The A'zam Shah mu hr, No. 848 of the 
British Museum Catalogue, bears no mint-name. Agreeing, as it 
does, so closely with the rupee here described, it may, I fancy, be 
safely assigned to the Ahmadnagar Mint. 

2 A Rupee of Kftm Bakhsh; Mint, Gokalqarh (?). 

Date, Hijri year wanting; regnal year 

Weight, 176 grains. 

Diameter , *1) inch. 

Obverse 

Vj* 

*1-A 

* -c. 
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crP u 

Vyj y—■—■- «• 

Plate vi, 5. 

This coin issued from a mint of Kam Bakhgh otherwise un¬ 
known : but some uncertainty attaches to tlie mint-name, as 
unfortunately in this sp< cimen only the upper poi lions of its 
letters are present on the Re\erse. If Gokalgnrh, it cannof, of 
course, be the Gokal near Muttra. It may, however, with some 

probability be identified with the fort, *&?, named Gokalpfir in 
the province of Bijapur. See No. 48 in the List of Forts given 
on page 164 of Sarkar's “ India of Autangzib.” 

3. A Rupee of Shrh ‘Alam I; Mint , Gvti. 

Date , Him \ ear wanting : recital year 2. 

Weight , 177 gi-ains. 

Diameter , *9 inch. 

(Ib'ewe 

*1- A 

»i- Z 

<£) **> sSLc 

ft ever *r. 

vS*- i+yo 

. r 

Plate vi, 6. 

The only coins hitherto known from the Guti mint are the 
tiny gold piece of Farrukb-aiyar (No. 901 of the British Museum 
Catalogue), and a rupee of Anrangzeb described by Mr. Longworth 
Dames in his article “ Some coins of the Mughal Emperors , n 
published in the Numismatic Chronicle, Fovth Senes, Yol. 11. 
The specimen now to hand supplies proof thartlie same mint was 
in operation in the reign of Shah ‘Alam I. 

4. A Rupee of FurruHi-^iyar; Mint , Kardrabftd. 

Date , Hijri year wanting ; regnal year 2. 

Weighty 175 grains. 

• Diameter ; 1 inch. 
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Obverse. 

' 

d- - 

j ^ 

3» a) 

Reverie. 

u»> u 

cl*.- 

f *X*» 

w, - 

Plate vi, 7. 

In the Numismatic Supplement, No. IV (page 15), Mr. Nelson 
Wright in describing Mr. Framji Jaraaspji Thanawala’s ru|»ee, 
struck by Jaluindar at Karar&bad, states, “ This is quite a new 
“ Mughal mint, and its locality is still unsettled. It must probably 
“be sought for in the Dakhan.” Mystery still enshrouds the 
locality ; but from the specimen now to hand we learn that the 
mint was active not only during the few months that Jahand&r 
occupied the throne, but also during, at least, the early years of 
the reign of the Emperor Farrukb-siyn 1 . 

Oko P. Taylor. 

Ahmadftbad: Sth August, 190t>. 

57. A find of coins at Mahadpur in the Betul District, 
Central Province*, has yielded some novelties in Mughal rupees. 
The coins covered the reigns of Shah-Jahan, Aurangzeb, Jan an- 
dar, Farrukh-siyar, Shah Jahan II, Muhammad Shall, and Sb&h 
‘Alam II. Most are in poor condition, and many are shroff- 
marked. 


f a) Muhammad Shah. Mint , Ujain . 


Obverse 

11 + f 


R ever mb 

u*y u 


3U1U0I1 

-r 


JR. 


f • 
iLi 


174. 


•9". Plate vi, 8 
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(h ) Muhammad Shah, Mint , Elichpur. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

A 8 on (a). 

a A* 

)*&** 

The regnal date is obliterated by a shroff-mark. 

A. 175. *9". Plate vi r 9. 


(c) Muhammad Shah, Mint, JfJhujisto Bunyftd. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

y.yl* 

As on (a). *£*i— *** 

Disfigured by many shroff-marks. 

JR. 165. 1" Plate vi, 10 

(d) Muhammad Shah . Jtfifit, Mochhlipatan. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

U-jL* 

As on (</) but date 1157. 

rv 

• •»***» 

vR. 165. -9". Plate vi, 11. 

(e) Muhammad Shah, Mint , Lakhnau. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

fjmOU 

|^A *L 

* w.A 

iR. 171, *9". Plate vi, 12. 


As on (u) but date (11) 34. 


R Burk. 
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69. A ease of Lateral Floral Prollfication of the 
Inflorescence of the Pine-apple— 

Jnana$ *atirus, Schult. . 

By A. T. Gagi. 


In July 1907 Mr. P. C. Coomar of Calcutta sent to me from 
his garden at Chanditolla, Hooghly, the curious-looking pine-apple 
mfructescence described below, which appears to be worth placing 
on record as an example of lateral floral prolification. 

The infruetescenoe consisted of a central ‘ strobile' of 
normal shape and about 14 cm. long by 8 5 cm, in transverse 
diameter, the base of which was surrounded by the curiously 
shaped smaller infructescences (Plate VIII). 

Bach of the latter consisted of a basilar strobile-like swelling 
—about 4*5-6 cm in transverse diameter, and 6-7 cm. long—above 
which the infructesoence waB produced into a curved prolongation 
of its axis about 13-15 cm. long by about 2 cm. in diameter, and 
closely covered with brownish imbricating scales that toward the 
tip of the infructesoence assumed a leaf-like appearance and 
colour. A longitudinal section through one of the lateral infruo- 
te^cenoes is shown in Plate IX. The central sti obile and its lateral 
offshoots together give quite a “ Hen and Chickens n effect. A 
longitudinal section through both central and lateral infruotes- 
cences (Plate X) shows fairly clearly the organic connection of the 
latter with the main axis, and also that the lateral infructescences 
are carried in the axils of the basilar bracts of the central one. 

Lateral as apart from/uZ/br--proHfication of the in¬ 

florescence is stated by Masters in his Vegetable Teratology to 
be the commonest of ail the deviations from the notmal as far as 
the infloi escrnce is concerned He gives a list of otders and 
genera in which the phenomenon has been most frequently 
observed, but, as naturally most of the obsei vations recorded 
have been made by botanists residing in the cool temperate 
legions of the glob*, it is not snrprising that Brotneliaceee are 
absent from the list. Nor have I seen anv reference to a case 
of the abnormality in the pine-apple, in such literature of Terato¬ 
logy as I have been able to consult; so that a description of the 
present case seems justified. 












70. An Old Christian Cemetery in Haidarabad. 

By Major T. W, Hue. 


The following epitaphs, the dates of which range from 1645 
to 1807, are from the old Armenian graveyard at Haidar&bid. 
One epitaph, as will be seen, is in Batch. Dr. Diiniel Havart in 
his work Op en Ondergangh van Koromandd , informs as that 
the English and Batch merchants in HaidarSbad originally had 
but one cemetery between them, an hour’s journey distant from the 
Batch factory, which stood near the Otlr Mtnfir. It is not easy 
to vetify this statement, for no English graves of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries are known to exist in or near Haidarfib&d, 
and from the fact that Stephen Yisser's tomb is found in an 
Armenian oemetery it appears that the Dutch shared with the 
Armenians a cemetery winch is still, as it was described by Havart, 
sn open field. From the same authority we learn that Johannes 
van Nijendaal, chief of the Butch factory, bettered this state of 
affairs in 1678, when, at great cost, he surrounded the (new) 
Dutch cemetery with a hedge of milk-trees with a stone gate, 
and built a small house for the mourners. At the same time he 
collected the bones of all the Butch who had been buried in the 
old (or Armenian) cemetery, and reinterred them in two stone 
tombs. The book-keeper’s tombstone is particularly mentioned as 
being too heavy to be carried far, and for this reason his remains 
were left undisturbed. 

In the immediate neighbourhood of the Armenian cemetery 
is a plot of cultivated land surrounded by milk-trees, and it 
appears highly probable that this is the “ new ” Butch graveyard, 
but of the stone gate, the house for the mourners, and the tombs 
no trace remains. These were, perhaps, demolished after the 
annexation of the kingdom of Golkonda by Anrangsib in 1687, 
shortly after which time the Butch factory was removed from 
Haidarabad. 

For these references to Havart and for the reading of the 
Butch epitaph I nm indebted to M Maurits Wagenvoort of 
Amsterdam, and for the translations of the Armenian epitaphs to 
Mr. 6. N. Pahlaw of Hsidirftbftd. 


STEVE# 

YS BRANfS 
VIS. SEE 

BOB CHOU 
DER * 
OBYT, 20 
MAY A 0 1662. 


Stephen 

Tsbrantson 

Visser 

Book-keeper 

of the Esst India Co. 

Died 20th May, 1662. 
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This is the tomb of Peter of 
Zoorik. Anno 1122 ( = 1673 
A.D.). 


This is the tomb of Kasbar, 
son of Yavre. Written in the 
year 1160 ( = 1711 A.D., 14th 
Ar»m). 


This is the tomb of tjncle 
Margar, son of Zatoor (Deodat) 
Anno 1120 ( = 1671 AD ). 


This is the grave and tomb of 
Arakiel of Denboz. Anno 1094 
( = 1645 A.D.). 


This is the tomb of.son 

of Aghamir. Anno 1121 (=■ 
1672 A.D.). 


Tliis is the tomb of Isaiah of 
Astnbad, son of Philip; whom 
Christ took nnto himself. 
Amen. Anno 1141 ( = 1692 
A.D.). 


...Simoon, son of Aghabab. 
who gave to St. Thomas. 


0L J* k mm n m\ |)f ^#3 
d-W Ae^A ||/*f-A *A* 

Pi? fHJMA* 


This is the tomb of Jaoob Jan 
of Skilanents, son of Nicolas. 
An, 1159. Armenian era 
( = 1710 A.D.). . 
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This is thq tomb of Khoja 
Aslan of Diarbekr ( Tigrunacerta , 
Arraeuia) An. 1127 (=1078 

A.D.). 


This is the tomb of Khalag, 
Anno. 1122 ( = 1673 A.D.). 


This is the tomb of the Revd. 
Johannes, son of the Revd. Jacob. 
Anno 1129 ( = 1680 A. D.). 


This is the tomb of oil-mei- 
chant Avo Atavale (? or Avat 
Aivnlo). Anno. 1089 ( = 1640 
A.D.) taken to Christ. 


This is the tomb of Niaji 
Setki, 1 sun of Vardan. An. 
1128 (-1679 A.D.). 


This is the tomb of Abel 
Nazar, son of Deodat. Anno 
1126 ( = 1677 A.D.) 


This is the tomb of Dervish, 
son of Vardan. Anno 1121 
( = 1672 AD.). 

This is the tomb of Nanna 
(?) Sultan’s son Simon. Anno 
1107 ( = 1658 A.D.). 


1 The name is not quite clear. 
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(JLj. k mf (r 

VtA •* IjA-tt A* PH? | H* 


This is the tomb of the Revd. 
Margarius, son of the Revd. 
Simon. Anno 1173 ( = 1724 
A.D.). 


H* k 

Ji . 

Pi. 1H&UL 


imp 

05. 

8? 



1]^ ju 4" utuitt^uhib ; fnT a.w’bj ! 

[ap Ifnjt V m f"U 

kl h»«^A : • 
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This is the tomb of (name* 
illegible). Anno 1121 ( = 1627 
A.D.). 


Lord 


Jesus 


God. 


Christ. 


This is the tomb of Helena, 
wife of Imrantz Mnatzayan , 
called Melik Israel Khau. Rest¬ 
ed into the Lord on the 28tli of 
August J806. 1255 of the 

Armenian era. 


imp 

©• 

8? 



ULj* ^ : l>SLJhj : 

l/**'**"* *p k"tf IT*lA# A»f-y 
4pl • N«*A: v»A: 

: mp ; f, m f 

8* irr : hi PH? 1807 
PH? Aw IHITJkS. 


Lord 


Jesus 


God 


Christ. 


This is the tomb of John the 
Beloved son of Tmrantz Mnatea• 
gan , called Melik Israel Khan. 
Rested in the Lord on the 25th 
January 1807. Of the Arme¬ 
nian era 1256. 




7x. On Hunting Dogs, being an extract from the 

Kitdb* ’ l-Jamharah fi 'ilm* 'LBazyarah . 1 

By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, and Mr. R. F. Azoo. 


Al-M&'mim once said to an attendant, “ Go out to the desert 
and buy there such horses as take your fancy.” He replied, 
“ Oh Prince of the Faithful, I have no eye for horses.” Said the 
Khalifah, “ You know about dogs P ” He said, “ Yes. ” He said, 
“ Well, look here; all the points that you look for in well-bred 
pedigree-dogs, you must seek their counterpart in horses.” 

The mark of good breeding is a claw found either near the 
knee or on the shank, and it is better that this should be cut 
off. 

The colours of dogs .—The black endure cold and heat less than 
others, and the white are better bred if they are black-eyed. 
Others have said that the black do endure cold well, and assert 
that they are stronger generally, and that all black animals 
endure cold well and are stronger than other colours and better 
for sport. 

Selection of pups.—lf the bitch produce only one pup, it will 
be better than its parents ; if two, the male will be better than 
the female; if three, one being a female resembling the mother, 
then that female will be the best of the three pups; if amongst 
the three there be only one male, it will be the best of the three. 
Take the pups while too young to stand on their legs and place 
them in a room, and then call them to you. The one that comes 
to you on all four legs without much stumbling, is the best of the 
litter, 

t^iwo g*)l# Jti ; wH' 

yjfc.) c*~li| J l i Jl jiAl ca-J | b Jli, 

w—*.vj| tyliJl »Uy3 U Jf j&li J J ^ JIJ vJU^i 

jf irfj )| —1*-* Zj{ —*.U| I y 

-... # 

^1 ^ [ 7 ** J*l f t . {Wj J 

\j [ *j*r** *^1 . eJi^l lit ij*\ j*J|j 

*r*^l & c)b ^ j** 1 a*~J| J^ J) ^jft lf>l Jj*Jt 


1 Vide Jl. As. Soc. Beng., Yol. Ill, No. 2,1907. 
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72 * Note on the Common Merlin (/Esalon regains). 


By Lieut.-Colohel D. C. Philloji, Secretary , Board of 
Examiners. 


In the Kapurthala State this little falcon is called Betal 
Turumti or “ Sandy Turumfci,” 1 but in the Derajat and in some 
other parts of the Panjab ifegi, a name in the Kapurthala 
State applied to the Common Kestril, In Persia it is called 
Turumtd .* It is a winter visitant only to the Panjab. The 
latest date I observed this falcon was a 26th February, at Kohat, 
when I obseived a newly-arrived haggard on the Jarma plain. 
The weight of an immature male caught at Kohat on a 1st 
October was 5J oz. 

In the Derajat it is caught in tho following manner :— 

To a wire hoop of telegraph-wire nbout. 26 upright horse¬ 
hair nooses are attached, so that each noose slightly overlaps 
its fellow. Each noose, made of about eight twisted horse-hairs, 
when set, measures about " in diameter. When the noose is 
pulled out straight, it measures eight inches from its slip-knot 
to the wire hoop. A fine invisible cord is fastened taut across 
the hoop so as to form a diameter, and to thecentieof this 
diameter the live bait, sparrow or quail, is tethered by p cord 
four inches in length. 

The horse-hair nooses are made as follows. First the horse¬ 
hairs are well washed with soap. Then, to make a single noose, 
eight to teu hairs are selected and a double knot is made at one 
end. This knot is held by the right hand, while the fingers of 
the left sever the hairs into two equal portions. Then by twisting 
the knot with the right hand and by gradually running the 
fiugers of the left hand downwards, the hairs are twisted into 
a rope. This tope is then stretched, the nails of the finger and 
thumb being afterwards run up and down to remove any uneven¬ 
ness. The other end is then knotted; a loop is made for a slip¬ 
knot, and the far end is passed through the slip-knot. To fasten 
the noose to the hoop, the end is passed under the wire and then up, 
and is next bound, four or five times, round itself, being finished 
off with a half hitch downwards. It is then drawn tight over 
the wire. Befoie setting, the nooses should be well wetted 
and arranged: dry nooses do not run, or hold properly. 

The merlin cannot be caught in a hfiUchhatrl . In a wild 
state, in the Panjab, it seerifB to prey chiefly on larks. Freeman 
in his Practical Falconry states that in England it kills mice, and 

1 Vide Jouni. Asiatic Soo. Bengal, No. 6, Vol. Ill, 1907. 

* 1 Vide * Baz-ndma-yi Ndfiri. 
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also cockchafers on the wing. It is better at ringing up than 
the Bed-headed Merlin (JEsalon chiquera). Its well-known 
pluck is not infrequently referred to in old English ballads. 
In one version of the “ Ballad of Sir Aldingar,” Queen Elinor 
has a prophetic * sweven ’:— 

“ Saving there came a little gray hawk, 

A merlin him they call, 

Which until the ground did stiike the grype, 

That dead he down did fall.” 

In the Panjab the merlin is principally flown at the Large 
Crested Lark (Qalerida cridata ) called chandtol and chandUr in 
the Derajat, I have had a series of excellent flights with a Wild 
merlin, the lurk on each occasion at last dropping from a great 
height and taking refuge under a clod. 

Merlins are easily tamed, and should be trained as quickly 
as possible. They should be cslled to the lure, which need only 
be a dead bird ( knshta ), sparrow or lark, at least twice a day, and 
should then be given one or two bagged larks as‘trains. 1 As 
larks are their natural quarry, there is, of course, no difficulty 
in entering to them. Merlins are delicate birds and must be kept 
in high condition and fed twice a day on small birds. It is not 
necessary to break them to the hood. They may be cast before 
being hooded, *.e., held in the right hand while the hood is 
quietly slipped on with the left. They require to be hooded only 
when in the field. I have never heard of the Common Merlin 
being kept through tho moult in India. 


1 For a method of snaiing desert larks vide the BdZ’Nama-yi Nofiri 



73* Indian Hawking-gloves* 

By Lieut,-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secretary , Board of 
Examiners , Calcutta. 


In the East, where falconers are usually mounted, the hawk 
is carried on the right-hand and not, as in the West, on the 
bridle-hand. In the East, too, there is usually an attendant to 
each hawk ; consequently each leash has its glove attached to it. 
In Indian gloves, the third and little fingers are usually bare. 
In one of the faidiylit or poems on sport, of A&fi-NVfls the famous 
poet-jester of the Court of HHrBn u * r-Rashid , occur the lines :— 


I clothed my hand in a glove, well-lined with thick squir¬ 
rel-fur, soft and comfortable 

That guards the fingers from the numbing cold, and from 
the clasp of the goshawk leaving the fist. 

It clothes the whole hand leaving only the little-finger 
free * * * 


For peregrines and shah ins, however, the glove has usually 
four fingers. Good, plain gloves can be bought at Amritsar and 
Kapurthala for as little as six annas ; but, for a European, unless 
he has an exceptionally small hand, these gloves are too narrow. 
Gold-embroidered hawking-gloves are made in many parts of 
India, but these are only worn on full-dress occasions, or attached 
to the leash of a hawk sent as a present to a big person. 

Figs. I, II and III are the pattern of a right-hand glove for 
a native hand, and, in each case, the smooth side of the leather 
is supposed to be uppermost. For a left-hand glove, the reverse 
will be the case. For a large hand, the patterns should be cut a 
tenth of an inch larger all round. The squares in the figures are 
supposed to have sides of one inch. 

The glove should be made of nari or goat-skin, and that por¬ 
tion of the skin that was the back of the animal should alone be 
used. After the patterns have been cut out, the dotted lines ab 
Fig. I, cd Fig. II, and on Fig. Ill should be cut through. 

First sew in Fig. II, between the first and second fingers of 
Fig. I, at the back. The slit portions of Fig. II are let into 
the sides of the two fingers Fig. I, the bottom or unslit portion 
of Fig. II being let into the hand of Fig. I. 

Next sew together EF, Fig. I, and m£, Fig. III. Now join B 
and A, Fig. I, and sew BE to AQ, Fig. I (t.a. f up to Q), and also 
Lk, Fig. Ill, along QC, Fig. I. The line Lk , Fig. Ill, will join 
the line QC, Fig. I, and the two will be sewn together. 
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Leave from C to V, Fig. I, and from k to W, Fig . Ill, unsown, 
for the third and little-fingers to come through. Now commence 
sewing from Y, Fig I, and W, Fig. Ill, and sew all round the 
fingers to F, Fig. I, and m 1 Fig. IIJ. 

When the sewing is finished, the glove must be reversed 
so that the rough side of the leather is outermost. The stitches 
must be very dose together, otherwise the points of the hawk’s 
claws will penetrate between them. 

In the under seam of the glove AC, Fig. I, at about an inch 
from C, a small loop of leather is inserted to which the leash may 
be attached. 

The dotted line CDH, Fig I, shows how the pattern should 
be cut if a four fingered glove is required, and a similar .allow¬ 
ance must be made in Fig. Ill for the extra two fingers. A second 
piece of leathei as in Fig. 11 will also be required for insertion 
between the third and fourth fingers 

Figures 1Y to IX represent another pattern of glove. Fig. 
V. is for insertion between the first and second fingers ; Fig. VI 
between the third and little fingers and Fig. VIII between the 
thumb and the fit st finger. 
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74» Nyaya-pravesa, or the earliest work extant on 
Buddhist Logic by Dignaga, 

By MahAmahopadhyAya Sails Chandiu VidyIhuD^ana, M.A. 


The Nyaya-pr.ivesa is a work on Buddhist Logic by Dignaga 

(JWF). The Sanskrit original of this work is lost. A Tib- 

etan version of it is contained in the Tangyur, Mdo, Co (folios 183 

188). The work in Tibetan is called TshaiJ-ma-rigs-par-hjiig- 

puhi-sgo ) signifying “ Entrance 

to Logic,” or rather, the “ Door of Entrance to Logic.” Tho work 
was translated into Tibetan by the KR§mirian Pandita Sarvajnn- 
4ri-raksita and tlieS'akya monk Gragg-pa rgyal-intshan-dpal-tzafl, 
in the gi'eat S i-sky a monastery of Western Tibet, 
li opens thus 1 :— 

“Demonstration and refutation together with their fallacies 
ai'G foi aigoing against others; and perception and inference to¬ 
gether with their fallacies are for self-undetstanding : so this 
saetra is compiled.” 


Demonstration or reasoning is earned on by means of a subject 

■v—- “V— 

(also called the minor term, or or (36$T{5<^ 

a predicate (also called the ma jor term, or 


or <5^1 ) y reason (also called the mark or middle term, fay or 

and examples ( as follows:— 


- ^'jpqwq*qVTfa§*ll 

»|-q-^fi|55rq^rqX’ 11 


(Nyayft^pravefia). 
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This hill (subject) is fiery (predicate), because it has smoke 
(reason), like a kitchen (a homogeneous example), unlike a lake 
(a heterogeneous example). 

The reason, mark or middle term must possess three charac¬ 
teristics as noted below :— 

(1) It must be connected with the subject, e.g.> smoke (reason) 
is connected with the bill (subject) in the above-mentioned 
reasoning. 

(2) It must be included only in the cases which are homo¬ 
geneous with the predicate, e.q., the smoke (leason) is found in a 
kitchen wliioh is homogeneous with the fiery things. 

(8) It must be totally excluded from cases which are hetero¬ 
geneous from the predicate, e.g., the smoke (reason) is not found in 
a lake which is heterogeneous from the fiery things. 

The above-mentioned cbaracteiisties may be symbolised as 
follows:— 

(1) All S is R, ^ w ] iere j$ stands for the subject, 

(2) All R is P, C U for the reason, and P for the 

(3; No R is non-P, ) predicate. 


The subject and piedieate combined together constitute a 
proposition, e.g.. This hill (subject is fiery (piedieate). A propo¬ 
sition which is offered for pi oof is a tliesis. 


Fallacies of the 
Thesis, 


The undermentioned nine types 
thesis are fallacious :— 


m f CV 

1. Thesis inconsistent with perception, 


HW, e.g.- 

Sound is inaudible.) 

2. Thesis inconsistent with inference, 

e-9<- 

A pot is eternal. 

3. Thesis inconsistent with the public understanding 

e.g .— 

Man's he«d is pure, 

Because it is the limb of an animate being. 

4. Thesis inconsistent with one’s belief or doctrine, 

e.g— 
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The VaiSefikas maintain that sound is eternal (as a fact the 
Vaite$ikas do not so maintain). 

^ OS 

5. Thesis inconsistent with one’s own statement, 

My mother is barren. 


6. Thesis with the subject unpopular or not well known, 

e.g.- 

The Buddhist against the Samkhya : 

Sound is perishable. 


7. Thesis with the predicate unpopular or not well known. 

The Samkhya against the Buddhist: 

Self is possessed of a bouI. 

8. Thesis with both the subject and predicate unpopular 
or not well known, ^'^qy^*rq , sr£iaj , q, e. g .~ 

The Vaise^ika against the Buddhist: 

'The soul is possessed of pleasure and other feelings. 

9. Thesis universally known, !jnpj-ci$rq$tarq, e.g .— 

Fire is warm. 

Owing to the violation of one or more of the three charac¬ 
teristics of the reason already mentioned, there occur fallacies of 
the reason. 


Fallacies of the reason, mark or 
middle term are principally of three 
kinds, each of which is again subdivided 
thus:— 

( a) The unproved are the fallacies which 


Fallacies of the 
reason, 


occur 

(i) When the lack of [truth in the reason is recognised by 

both the parties, eJI^T'Tprsrgq’q, e.g.- 

Sound is non-eternal, 

Because it is vntible (reason). 

Here neither paity admits that sound is visible. 
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(ii) When the lack of truth in the reason is recognised by one 

party only, eg.— 

Sound is manifest, 

Because it is a product. 

The Mimamsakas do not admit that sound is a product). 

■s*y • • m 

(iii) When the truth in the reason is questioned f&Tsraprsr 


yw, eg.- 

'O 

The hill is fiery, 

Because it has vapour. 

(It is a matter of doubt whether vapour is’an effect of fiie). 

(iv) When the existence of that signifh d by the reason, in the 

subject, is doubted, e.g.— 

sj? 

The sky is a substance, 

Because it is a se»t of qualities. 

(It is doubtful whether there aie qualities in the sky). 

(b) The nnceitain (*rf*fvT, srwrq) are the fallacies 
which occur 

(v) When things denoted b\ the teason consist of all things 

homogeneous with and all things heterogeneous from 

things denoted by the predicate, eg ,— 

Sound is eternal, 

Boeause it is knowable. 


(vi) When that signified by the reason is included in none of 

the cases which are homogeneous with or hetero- 

geneous fiom the predicate SJdTc'] e.y .— 

^ * 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is audible. 


(vii) When things denoted by the reason consist of some 
things homogeneous with and all things heterogeneous 
fiom things denoted by the predicate, 

e . ? ._ 
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Sound is not a product of effort, 
Because it is non-cteinal. 


(Vi in When things denoted by the reason consist of some 
things hetemgencons ftom and all things homogene- 
ous with things denoted by the predicate, 

S3 

ai’igcrci, 

Sound is a product of effort. 

Because it is non-eternal. 


(ix) When things denoted by the reason consist of somethings 
homogeneous with and some things heterogeneous from 
things denoted by the predicate, 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal. 


tx) 


When the contradiction (between the 


reasons advanced 


by two parties respectively) is unm oneous, ^pprqTar 
eg- 


•S3 

Sound is non-etconal, 
Because it is a product. 


Hound is eternal, 

Beeause it is always 

audible. 


( c) The Inconsistent. are the fallacies 

which occur. 


(xi) When the reason is inconsistent with tin* predicate itself, 

e.g.- 

Hound is eternal, 

Because it is a product. 

:xii) ..When the reason is inconsistent with the implied predi¬ 
cate, 

The eye, etc., are serviceable to some being, 

Because they are compounds. 
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Here the word “ being ” is ambiguous, signifying (1) the body 
as well as (2) the soul. It is in this second meaning which is 
implied in the predicate, that the reason is inconsistent with it 
according to the Samkhya philosophy which describes the sonl as 
free from all attributes. 

(xiii) When the reason is consistent with the subject itself, 

€t 9' ^ 

Class (or generality) is neither substance, quality 
nor action. 

Because it Heppnds upon one Rubstance, and possesses 
quality and action 

Here “class” does not. depend upon one substance 
(xiv) When the reason is inconsistent with the implied subject 

e.y.— 

Objects are the stimuli of actions, 

Because they are apprehended by the senses. 

Here the word “objects** is ambiguous, meaning (1) things 
as well as (2) purposes. In the second meaniiur which is implied 
in the subject, that the reason is inconsistent with ii. 

Fallacies of the homo- , F " llacie8 of * he homogeneous ex- 
geneous example, ample occur 

V* 

1. When nn example is not homogeneous with the reason, 

eg .- 

>0 'O 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it- is incorporeal, 

All things incorporeal are eternal, 

Like the atoms of dust. 

Here the Atoms of dust cannot serve as an example because 
they are not homogeneous with the “ incorporeal ** which is the 
reason. This is called the fallacy of excluded reason. 

2. When an example is not homogeneous with the predicate, 

eg .- 
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Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorpot eal, 
Whatever is incorporeal is eternal, 
Like intelligence. 


Here intelligence canuot seive ns an example because it is not 
homogeneous with the “ eternal ” which is the predicate. This is 
called the fallacy of excluded predicate. 


3. When an example is homogeneous with neither the leason 

nor the predicate, eg _ 

>3 9 

Sound is eternal. 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Whatever is incorporeal is eternal, 

Like a pot. 


Here the pot cannot serve ns an example because it is homo¬ 
geneous with neither the “incorporeal” which is the reason, nor 
the “ eternal ” which is the predicate. Tins is called the fallacy 
of excluded reason and predicate. 


When there is an absence of connection between the rea¬ 
son and the predicate, 

This person is full of passions, 

Because he is a speaker, , 

Whoever is a speaker is full of passions. 

Like a certain man in Magadha. 

This is called the fallacy of the au-ionce of connection. 


5 When there is an inverted connection between the reason 

and the predicate, 

Sound is adventitious, 

Because it is non-eternal, 

Whatever is non-eternal, is adventitious, 

Like a pot. 

This is called the inveited affirmation of the example. 


Fallacies of the hetero- Fallacies of the heterogeneous ex- 
geneous example. ample occur 

f'ST’fTWm, 

'O 
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1. When an example is not heterogeneous from the opposite 

of the reason, e .g.~ 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is iucorporeal, 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, 

Like the atoms of dust. 

Here the atoms of dust cannot serve as an example because 
they are not heterogeneous from those which are opposite of the 
“ incorporeal” which is the reason. This is called the fallacy of 
included reason. 

2. When an example is not heterogeneous from the opposite 

of the predicate, e ,j.- 

Sound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, 

Like intelligence. 

Here intelligence cannot serve as an example because it is not 
heterogeneous from the contrary of the “ eternal ” which, is the 
predicate. 

:i. An example heterogeneous from neither the contrary of the 

Cs m *v- 

reason nor the contrary of the predicate, £ TJ^T r r|’ ( j}l c r|’ 

e.g.~ 

Bound is eternal, 

Because it is incorporeal, 

Whatever is non-eternal is not incorporeal, 

Like a pot. 

Here the pot cannot serve as an example because it is hetero¬ 
geneous from neither the contrary of the “ incorporeal ” which is 
the reason, nor the contrary of the “ eternal ” which is thepredicate. 
This is called the fallacy of included reason and predicate. 

4. When there is no connection between the reason and the 

predicate, 

This person is passionate, 

Because he is a speaker, 

Whoever is non-passionate is not a speaker, 

Like a piece of stone. 

This is called the fallacy of the absence of disconnection. 
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5. When there is an inverted connection between the reason 
and the predicate, 


Sound is adventitious, 

Because it is non eternal, 

Whatever is non-adventitious is not non-eternal. 
Like the sky. 


Valid knowledge, 
TOTO, 

^*sr 


There are two kinds of valid know¬ 
ledge, viz , perception 

and inference 


Perception is that which is freed from illusory experiences. It is 
the knowledge which is derived through the channels of the senses 
without reflection of the objects of sense, name, genus, etc. 

Inference is the knowledge of an object through the reason or 
middle term, such as a pot is non eternal because it is a product# 

There are fallacies of perception 

and of inference ( ^ 5 J3FTT , fTRTO’, ) 

Os 

Refutation (w consists in finding out any of 

the fallacies enumerated above in the speech of the opponent. The 
semblance of refutation (fwww, ) w),,siHtK 

in alleging fallacies in a speech which is really not fallacious. 1 


1 I beg to acknowledge with thanks that I have derived much help from 
Dr. Sngiura’s “Hindu Logic* as pieRcrwd in Chinn ami Japan.” 




75* A note on Sign-, Gesture-, Code-, and Secret-language, 
etc,, amongst the Persians, 

By Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Secretary , Board of 
Examinees. 

Apart from the mercantile sign-langiiaare and the horse- 
dealer's jaigon of India, mentioned in Nos. 7 and 10 of the Jour¬ 
nal of 1906, are the signs, signals, and gestures, secret or other¬ 
wise, used by the Persians in their everyday life. To the following, 
in daily use amongst the Peisiaus, reference is frequently made in 
the idioms of writers, ancient and modern :— 

Silence: Angusht bi-sar-i dimdgh zudan , I 

(1) The libfh^ hand is closed, with the exception of the fore¬ 
finger which is placed perpendicularly, point upwards, so that its 
middle joint toadies the tip of the nose, the front of the finger 
being to the left; or (2) the tip of the forefinger is laid on the 
nose; or (3) very rarely the tip of the forefinger is placed on 
the doied lips as in England. (4) Biting the lower lip is a secret 
sign to keep quiet. 

Come here: Biy?i, ly.—As in India, i.e., tho right arm is 
raided and partially extended on a level with the shoulder, tho 
palm of the hand being downwards. ‘ The signal isthenmido 
either by closing the fingers towards the palm a few times, or by 
scooping the hand downwards and towards the speaker. 

No: *1.—As in India. Either (1) the open right hand, 
palm to the front, is held level with the head and agitated 
from side to side, additional emphasis being sometimes given by 
turning tbe head to the left, closing the eyes and smiling idioti¬ 
cally with closed lips; o> (2) the head is slightly thrown back and 
the eyes closed. Thi>, aho, when signalled secretly, ■= jnzv-i havft ant 
“ lie's talking rot.’' (3) Secretly and slightly raising the eyebrows 
signifies “No” or “ Don’t do ir, *' and also “Ask inm.” In the 
latter case the head is slightly turned towards the person to be 
questioned. 

Yes : Dast bar chashm nihfidan. —(1; The closed lingers 
of the open right hand, back to the fiont, are placed on the 
right eye: this action, often accompanied by the reply “ Chashm," 
signifies implicit obedience. (2) The right hand is placed on the 
left breast and a bow is made. (3) As a secret sign, by lowering 
tbe eyelids. 

ASioni^hment : Angusht gazidtm or angunhf-i tahay yur, etc., 
gaztdan. The tip of the forefinger of thu right- hand is laid on 
the front teeth of the lower jaw. This action is commonly 
depicted in paintings of the first meeting of FarJM with 
Shtrin. 
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The Afghans piece the forefinger, front foremost, (the 
remaining fingers being closed, palm of the hand to the front), 
transveisely between the jaws, and bite it, opening the eyes at 
the same time in an astonished gaze. 

Hali : Vd ist. tj. —(1) The right arm is held np hori¬ 

zontally as in the British Cavalry signal ; or (2) the right hand, 
open and 'extended, is held up, palm to the front, a little above 
the level of the shoulder. 

Go out : Bfrtin bt-rau 9 jj* The chin is slightly poked 

forwards. 

He’s Cracked : Dimdgh^ash khusk ast , •! cCfc A 

(1) The right side of the nose or the light temple is tapped 
with the tip of the forefinger. 

All Has or he’s Talking Rot.—T he open right hand is 
drawn down across the mouth fiom the wrist to the tips of the 
fingers, being blown on at the same time. 

The key to spoken secret-languages is usually to be found in 
certain letters or syllables inserted after each syllable of the 
woid proper. Thus, in the zubd?i-i mm g&i or “ the fowl’s lan¬ 
guage,” the letter ra (j ) is added to tlie first, and the letter 
ghagn ( f ) to the second, syllable: kxtdb “book” becomes kirti - 

ghdb ; bi-dih “ give, ” hirdi g ha ; hir-mi-ghdn - bi-man ; nirghdn = 
nan. In the zabdn-i zargnri or “ goldsmiths’ language ” a zti ( J ) is 
inserted after each letter and \owelled as shewn in the following 
examples : kit ah becomes kizitazdb ; qdli becomes qizdhsi ; mnshar- 
raf becomes mnzibhazarrazuf. Shuzmnaza bi-zu bi-zuguzash kaz 
shuzuniazd fazardaza biziyuzdynzid khazdnazamazd — M U£ 

U JblA djptjj |±ji UA 

In other secret Persian languages, which appear to have no 
special distinguishing names, the key lies, (1) In a lam-i mu «- 

w>* 

haddad ( J ) inserted after each letter and vowelled as shewn in 
the examples : nan => nil Ian ; kitdb—killa tilldb . (2) In a single vdv 
(j) instead of the Itim-i mnshaddnd *, thus kit db^kauki- taut db ; 
bi-dih — baubi-daudih. (3) In changing the first letter of every 
word into sin ((j* ) and affixing the word kaydi to the end of 
the word. If the fiist. letter of the word proper is sin it is 
changed into jim ( £). (4) In making palindromes or even 

anagrams of every woid ; as shirs*risk ; kxtnb=^bikdt or tikdb. To 
an ordinary European this is extremely difficult. 

Similar systems are in vogue in English girl-schools. The 
key to one common English system lies in rig which is added 
after every syllable. Thus “ I ” is I-rig-I ; “speak” is spe-rig- 
vak\ “ blossom” is blo-riy-os—so-riy-om. 

The ladies of a Persian household often have a code-word of 
their own. For instance, if the attendant be addressed as Banaf- 
sha or “ Violet, ” a common name of negresses, it might signify 
“ Being coffee, ” whereas Bdji “ Sister ” might signify “ Bring 
th e second-best sweets.” 
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There is, or perhaps was, a kind of “ Language of Flowers ” 
by which “object letters,” as Rudyard Kipling styles them, 
may be sent. For instance, cardamoms, hit cU, signify hulfik-ani 
, “ l am dead (on your account) pomegranates audr 
jlif, btmdvam “ I am sick for thee,” or mi-suzam , 

“I burn in thy love”; tnranj “citron,” dar ^tshq-i tu mu/ 
(tab) ddram “1 am fevered for love of 

tliee ” ; da / -(hint cinnamon, dar khdna hick nist j*, 

“there is nothing in the house, 1 be.. 1 am too poor to give 
you anything”; apples sibzsbii'a mi-khwahuvi JL ijj t 

“I want a kiss ”; pistachio nuts pista 8 &~J = 6#*/-/// B-)/i 

9 

turd mi-khu'dfuim f*lj*u*> \j . “ I want a kiss of 

thy lips”; the jnjuhe fruit bomd6 = ditto. Sib, “apples,” 
however, may signif\ siti “ satiety,” /.*»., “1 am weary of \on.” 
A Persian friend of the wiiter told him that once in his family 
a quarrel arose from the misinterpretation of a present of applet 
sent by him to his cousin, to whom lm was half-engaged 

In the pathetic story of “Msecs and Aznezeh ” in the first 
volume of Lane’s Arabian Nights, thou* are many instances of 
the Eastern sign-language at which Eastern women are such 
adepts. 

The fourth story of the Nufhat u '/-Yuwon relates how an 
Arab fell m love with a damsel nt tii'st sight and wrote proposing 
an assignation. The reply was merely it gold button and a bit of 
umbeigris. The recipient was puzzl' d, but his small daughter 
at once solved rho difficulty and explained that j) zn\r “ button ” 
signified jj znr (Imperative) “ visit,” while the black amber- 
giis meant “ the secuecy of night.” 

The Ra , bal u ’ l-Knwayt , an Arabic treatise on wine, relates 
that aceitain Sultan, anuered with Al-Mutmabbi the famous 
poet, threatened to kill him. To entice him back into his 
power the Sultan directed liis secretary to wiite him a flattering 
letter. The secretary was an old friend of Al-Mutanabbi. 
When he reached the customary words that end many Arabic 

letters, namely, In slid* Allah AUf art, he placed a ia»hdui 

& 

over the nun of the first woid, writing it erf. The Sultan 

* 

read the letter and affixed his seal. Al-Mntanabhl however noticed 
the Incorrect tashd'd , pondered on it, and then tied ; for amongst the 


i Dar «* A i abio “house”; chidan (rt. ch7n)*var chidan : cinnamon 
is hollow. 

% Poets compare a Tni^tross’H lipR to the pint*. When boiled the shell 
of the pitta opens like parted lips and shows u red utreak itiside. 
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$ 

many passages of the Qur*an commencing with is the fol¬ 
lowing :— 

* O $ M ' C* O 9 0o^o*- ✓ o-* ^ ^ £ 

^ <V! g- ifij 04^4 XJl c>l 

“Verily the chiefs are deliberating to kill them; so depait. 
I give thee sage advice.* 1 — Qnr., XXVIII, 19. 

Al-Mutanahbi replied to the Sultan, adding an alif to the 
$ 

word t*Jl of the terminating words of the letter, and the secretary on 

* 

reading the reply guessed that the reference was to the 'passage 
beginuing 

* . *< ''*<£* o' $ 

U f*xji y*.*) Ul 


“ Verily we will never enter it so long as they are there.”— 
«>/r.,V, 27 

For the Khnfci Shnjari or Ttee-writing, and for several other 
adaptations ot the Abjud system to secret signalling—methods used 
by Dervishes —vide Browne’s “ A Year Amongst the Persians.” 



76* Description of a JUm-i-ehihil kalid , such as that re¬ 
ferred to in Lane’s Modern Egyptians, page 254. 

By Liedt.-Coionel D. C. Phulott, Secretary , Board of 
Examiners . 


That now- described is a bowl (jdm\ of brass, 6f inches 
in diameter, with a rimmed edge and a small dome in the centre. 
To a hole in the rim is attached a string, at the end of which 
are 40 sm»ll pieces of brass called kalid or “ keys.” On the 
upper side of the rim of the bowl is engraved the SUra-yi Fdtt^a. 
On the dome is engraved: 

Alii ill *J| y all) Hi all y 

and certain a*drtd-i-gi7wm, or numerals giving the numerical value 
of some of the names of God, or of certain passages from the 
Qur’an. 

On the bottom, round the dome, are the names of God and the 
“ Panj Tan” 1 that is to say j ^ AU| 

The space between the bottom and the rim is occupied by the 
2yat u 7 •Kn>si (which is part of the SUrat* 'L-Baqarah) and by the 
whole of the 8urat u -l~1khld$. 

On the under side of the rim aro numerous other a'dddn* 
tilism. 

On the outside of the bowl is the Surat u 9 n~Nds, at the bottom 
being a line of a'ddd-i^iHsm. 

Each of tho ,4 keys 99 bears on one side the words Ai/l 
and on the other ^**^1 ^***^1. 

Bowls such as these vary in size, and there are often dif¬ 
ferences in the inscriptions. 

For use, the bowl is filled with water, which is stirred with 
the forty keys lorty times. The fingeis are then dipped in the 
water and applied to the eyes and throat of a sick child, and a 
small quantity of the holy water is also given it to drink For 
a grown-up person possessed by a devil, the water is sprinkled 
over the head and body. The water that remains over, alter use, 
is cast into a well or poured over the roots of trees, for it must 
not be tiodden under f *ot. 


1 The d’ ones of the “ Panj Tan ” indicate that this particular bow! is 
of Shi ah make. 




77* A Method for producing immediate Germination of 
44 Hardcoated ” Seeds. 

By R. S. Finlow and C. J. Bbrothbid. 

/ 

The recent substitution of the Java-Natal variety of Indigo 
([Indigofera armta) for Indigofera sumatrana in Bihar, was at 
first hindered by the fact that the seed of I. arrecta possesses a bard 
coat which prevents an even germination unless it is treated, before 
sowing, in such a way as to break through the outer resistant 
material. This difficulty was originally surmounted by Mr. E. F. 
Watson of Muzaffarpur, who invented a machine in which the 
hard coat was scratched so that water could penetrate it and cause 
the seed to germinate. Latterly, a chemical method has been 
successfully introduced by one of us (0. J. B.), treatment of the 
seed with con cent rated sulphuric acid until the hard coat is dis¬ 
solved. This method, whfcli was probably first used in India by 
Dr. E. J. Butler, the Imperial Mycologist, in some experiments with 
cotton seed, has now been applied to the seed of a series of wild fibre 
plants with satisfactory results. The treatment is simple, con¬ 
sisting, as it does, merely in immersing the seed in concentrated 
sulphuric acid for a sufficiently Jong period and subsequently 
washing it in water. After drying, it is ready for sowing. Dif¬ 
ferent seeds vary widely in the length of treatment with sulphuric 
acid which they require; hut the correct time can easily be gauged 
by one or two preliminary experiments on a small scale. 

It would appear from the results given in the following table 
that the development of a hard-coated seed is very common in 
jungle plants; also that treatment with sulphuric acid is a 
generally effective method for dissolving the resistant material 
composing the hard coating:— 


Name of plant. 

Germination 
capacity 
before treat¬ 
ment. 

Period of 
treatment in 
hours. 

Germination 
capacity after 
treatment. 

Indigofera arrecta, Hochst. 

37. 

i 

»5 7. 

Pen tape tee phoenicea, Linn. 

nil 

4* 

83 7. 

Hibiscus panduraoformis, Burm. ... 

nil 

s f 

78 7. 

Abntilon indionm, Sweet, 

15 °/o 

8} 

60 % 

Sida rhombifolia, Linn. 

17. 

2* 

90°/, 

Corchorns, epp ... 

nil 

2 

95 7* 

Sida hnmilis, Cav. 

nil 

1 

80% 

Urena sp 

15 7. 

H 

60 7o 

Corchorua olifcoiins, Wtlld. 

nil 

3 

[ 100 % 

Meloohia corchorifolta, Linn. 

io 7. 

n 

ioo°/ 0 

Corchorns aoutangnlna, Lam. 

nil 

2 

81 7. 

Hibiscus fioulneng, Cav . 

nil 

4 

85 7° 

Malvastrnm tricuspidatum, (fray .. 

nil 

21 

85 °/o 

Desmodium pnlcherrimum, Shut - 

nil 

2 

66 7. 

tlew and Orieeb. 



Melilotus alba, Deer. 

17. 

40 minutes 

90 7. 





78 * Hetu-cakra-hamaru or Dignaga’s Wheel df Reason* 
recovered from Labrang In Sikkim. 

By MAHAMAHOPADHYiVA Satis Chandra VidyabhC?ana, M.A. 


Hetu-cakra-hamaru is a small treatise on Logic. It was 
composed by Dignaga, the Father of Medieoval Logic, in Andhra 
(modern Tclingana of the Madras Presidency) about 500 A.I). 
The Sanskrit original of the work is lost, hut a Tibetan translation 
of it is preserved in the Tang\ur, section Mdo, folios 193-194. I 
brought a copy of it from the monastery of Labrang in Sikkim, 
which 1 visited in June 1907. 

The Tibetan translation was prepared by the sage Bodhisattva 
of Za-hor and the Bhiksu Dharma^oka. The work in Tibetan is 

cs, t cs t 

called Gtan-tshigs-kyi-hkhor-lo-gtan-la-dsWab-pa ( 

signifying “ the Wheel of Reasons put 
in older.” It begins thus :— 

f j 
1! 

‘‘Bowing down to the Omniscient One (Buddha) who has 
destroyed the net of errors, I explain the system of three charac¬ 
teristics of the Reason (Middle Term of a Syllogism).” 

Three characteristics of the reason or middle term m 
are: — 

i. 

* 

The middle term must cover the minor term (paisa, W) 

t.g .: 


Sound is nom-eteroal, 
Because it is adventitious, 
Like a pot but unlike ether. 
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In this reasoning “ adventitious,” which is the middle term, 
covers “ sound,” which is the minor term. 

2. W 11 

VO 

All things denoted by the middle term must be homogeneous 
with things denoted by the major term, e.g .:— 

In the above reasoning 44 all adventitious things are non¬ 
eternal as a pot.” 

so 

None of the things denoted by the middle term must be hetero¬ 
geneous from things denoted by the major term, e g. 

In the above reasoning “no adventitious thing is non-non¬ 
eternal (».e., eternal) or no non-non-eternal (i.e., eternal) thing is 
adventitious an ether. 

If we suppose the minor term or subject to be S, the middle 
term or reason to be R, and the major term or predicate to be P, 
then the above-mentioned three characteristics may be symbolically 
set forth as follows :— 

1. All S is R, or simply, S is R. 

2. All R is P , or simply, R is P. 

3. No non-P is R , or, No R is non-P. 

There are nine possible relations between the middle term and 
the major term. Dignaga has examined them all and found that 
only two of them conform to the above three characteristics, while 
the rest violate one or more of the characteristics. The nine pos¬ 
sible relations are set forth in the following diagram:— 
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79* On three varieties of Corchorus capsular in, Linn., 
which are eaten. 

By I. H. Burkill and R. S. Finlow. 


One result of our study of jute has been the re-discovery 
of Buchanan-Hamilton’s Corchorus Marita, which, as it is only a 
variety of 0. capsularis we shall call 0, capsularis, var., Marua. 
We publish in the following pages some notes upon it and upon 
other allied comestible forms of G. capsularis , together With 
figures of their characteristic leaves. 

Corchorus capsularis , var. Marua , was found by Buohanan- 
Hamilton on June 30th, 1809, at Gongaohora, some ten miles 
north of Rangpur. He collected two specimens now preserved at 
the Linnean Society’s rooms in London, where they were exam¬ 
ined and decided to be 0. capsularis by Dr. Maxwell Masters 
(see his account of the Tiliacero in Sir Joseph Hooker’s Flora of 
Hritish India, i., 1872, p. 397). It was found again in 1905 by 
Mr. D. Hooper on a forest clearing at HazArikhil near Phatik- 
ch&ri in the District of Chittagong ; and in 1906 we found it in 
gardens at Porneah. By the kindness of Mr* B. Daydon Jack- 
son, Sec. L.S., we have had most excellent photographs of the 
type for comparison with our new material. 

A second of our varieties, var. corylifolia , we found in 1907 
in gardens at Jalpaiguri; and the third—var, pyrifolia —was found 
in 1906 in gardens at Fakirganj, west of Jalpaiguri. All the 
three varieties differ from the type in their small size, in the 
shapes of their leaves arid in not being bitter in taste. 

0. capsularis , var. Marua , has narrow, “elongated leaves, 
characteristically veined, bro&dest close to the rounded base, and 
coarsely doubly dentate-serrate in the lower part. 

It grows about 3 feet high, and flowers early. In Rangpur 
it was apparently called * Marua,’ to Hamilton; and in Purneah 
it is now called “ Chira.” 
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Var. corylifolia has typically ovate leaves, cordate below, which 
are veined and doubly dentate-serrate in the same way as the fore¬ 
going. 



Corchorus capsularis t var. corylifolia • 


Var. pyrifolia has typically ovate leaves like the last, but the 
serration -is very fine, and only rarely is it distinctly double; the 
base of the leaf is rounded, and the venation like that of typical 
0. capsuluri*. 

Both the last two are called “ Chiramira ” or “ Chirua dhape- 
ling n or “ Mirua dhapeling.” 
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Oorchorm capsularis , var pyrifolia 


Corchorus capsularis :— 

Folia nullo modo inoisa, nervis majoribus lateralibus basi 
remotis. 

Folia elongato-ovata ; herba alta, amara forma typica. 
Folia late ovata; herba minor, sapore 

dulcis. var. j oyrifolia. 

Folia subincisa, nervis majoribus lateralibus basi approxima- 
tis : herbae minores, sapore dnlces. 

Folia late ovata ... ... ... var. corylifoUa . 

Folia lanceolato-ovata. ... var. Marua. 


It is interesting that out of 0 . capsularis , which is held in 
some repute in Bengal as a bitter tonic, we should have to cut 
three varieties cultivated locally for eating, and not bitter. 

The reader will notice that three of the places, at which these 
comestible races have been found, ate in Northern Bengal, viz :— 
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Pumeah, Jalpaiguri and Rangpur, while the fourth is rather far 
away in Chittagong. The possession in common by Purneah, 
Hangpur and Chittagong of tne variety Marua suggests a wider 
distribution yet, which we are now endeavouring to ascertain. 
Probably its dispersal is, more or less, a result of the rarity of 
early rains vegetables in Northern and Eastern Bengal. It has 
been noted that Hamilton found it full grown and flowering in 
early August, and we found it in the same condition in early 
August at Purneah; while at Jalpaiguri in early August the 
varieties pyrifolia and corylifolia were in flower and had been con¬ 
siderably plucked over. 

Whatever Hamilton may have written about the plant in his 
account of Rangpur we do not know, for Montgomery Martin 
chose to close his volumes (History, Topography, etc., of Eastern 
India, London, 1838) without Hamilton’s chapters on the natural 
history of that district. But, from a remark which occurs in the 
account of Purnesh (iii, p. 236), we know that Hamilton up to 
1811 had only found his 0. Marua in Rangpur: but he had been 
told that leaves of 0. capsttlaris were eaten in Purneah. What 
form or variety of 0. capsularis this could have been, we have no 
right to guess : evidently Hamilton did not believe it to be var. 
Marua , which is now eaten there. 

Before closing we wish to refer to the relationships of these 
varieties to the type. The following trwo figures are of the leaves 
of C. capsularis and 0. olitoriu8 } and are intended to show the 



Typical Coi'chorus olitorius . 


Typical Corchorus capsularis. 
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characteristic venation as well as the slight double serration, 
which is normally present. If the reader will now compare all 
the figures, he will see that var. jpyriiolia has the venation of 
typical 0. cupiularis, and that vars. Mania and corylijoba have a 
different venation. Again var. pyrifotia has the serration of the 
leaf as in the type, while the other two varieties have big teeth 
bearing one or two smaller ones on their sides. 

The varieties may be placed thus in a diagram : 


leaves elongated 


larger lateral 
veinM not aiising 
low down on 
mid-rib; 
teeth Bmall. 



larger lateral 
veins arising low 
down nn mid¬ 
rib; teeth 
large. 


leaves ovate 


The close parallel veinlets of 0 obtorius never occur in 0 . 
capsularis , but the double serration is exactly the same. C *lito- 
riui i* never bitter, and is widely eaten as well as grown for fibre ; 
but still it yields one dw irf variety at least which, like the 
dwarf vnrieties of U. capsularis , is a garden plant. We shall dis¬ 
cuss it on another occasion. 




80 . Narnaul and its Buildings (Continued), 
By 0*. Tazdani, M.A. 


(3) The Tomb op Shah Wilayat. 

Opposite to Ibrahim Shah’s tomb, to the west of it, is 
situated the tomb of Shah Wilayat. It is a building of the 
Tughlaq period. The author of Gulzar says that the eastern 
colonnades and the dome were erected by ’Alam j.Kfaan Mewati 
in 760 A.H. or 1357 A.D. A portion of the enclosure also wub 
built by him. The remaining portion of the building is quite 
modern. The old portion has all the stern simplicity and grand¬ 
eur which are the characteristics of the middle Pathan style. 
The arche*, after the fashion of the time, have the ogee curve, 
and the roofs are of the ordinary Jaina style, similar .to the 
diagram of roofing, No. 114, given in Fergusson’s History of 
Indian Architecture * (p. 214). The tomb itself is surmounted 
by a bulbous-shaped dome, crested by a finial of the Pathan 
style. The interior of the tomb is a perfect square. It has some 
paintings, but they are quite modern. The corners are decorated 
by pendentives. The building is in a very good state of preser¬ 
vation and needs no repairs. But, unfortunately, it has under¬ 
gone a very bad whitewashing ; if this can be scraped off, the 
beauty of the building will be greatly enhanced. There is 'an 
inscription over tho doorway of the tomb, which I have read as 
follows :— 

Te>t. 

viAf-x y ^^1 ^ *-fy jr"M jj** t* (1) 

I (yljjle ij *» 31 sf Jiij JL. (2) 

isj?* «ri 

Translation . 

(1) The chief of chiefs, the old Turk, when he departed 
from this world: 

(2) The scribe of Wisdom, for the year (the chronogram) 
of his death, said, “Alas! he was a model to saints.”—531 
A.H. = 1137 A.D. 


(4) The Tomb op Shah Nizam. 

The building is of Akbar’s time, and though then the style 
was greatly changed at the capital, yet in places distant from it 

I The numerical value of the underlined sentence gives the number 
631, which is the hijra year of the saint’s death. 
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the old style was still prevalent. The tomb itself is a square 
tower of the usual Pathan style. It has an inscription over its 
doorway, which reads as follows:— 

Text . 

£fd)d (1) 

*s*&u (2) 

ijt tLS._)i pij+Z «" 

iSjr** 11 * 

Translation. 

(1) Alas! the leader of the world, the administrator of 
religion, has passed away, whose holy nature was kneaded out 
of pure light. 

(2) The exalted Shaikh, as he had an angelic disposition, so 
when I counted the date of his death, it came out, “ He was 
an angel. ”—997 A.H. = 1589 A.D. 

The tomb has also a mosque in connection with it, which, 
according to the inscription which it hears, is of Jahangir’s 
time. But it appears much more modern and it seems that 
since then it has undergone considerable repairs. It has the 
following inscription 

Text. 

(i) 

LmJJjJ y SS Allf (2) 

Ui,> J J 1 2 3 4 —t rii *f (3) 

Ci u HfcA sl+XJ b Jf * T K ~** C (4) 

bs+l J I'fisbs jl iZMm Jj jAJ jf i>«m« I&IJl# jf &LmA. ( 5 ) 

^x) *> *x>f |«xi j*+*j JU LfiiUj tr JLi> (6) 
tfs** i *r\ 

Translation . 

(1) In the reign of the king, ^uru-d-din Jahangir, whose 
hand in generosity is like an ocean: 

(2) The noble-minded visitor, Ni’matu-l-lah, who has estab¬ 
lished the custom of generosity : 

(3) In front of the tomb of the axis of the world, the per¬ 
fection of truth, and the administrator of religion and the 
world .* 

(4) Built this wonderful and grand mosqoe, which is a 
match to the holy mosque at Jerusalem. 
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(5) How can I describe the beauties of bis (Ni’matu-l-lah’s) 
mosque, for its qualities are beyond enumeration. 

(6) I inquired of the divine inspirer about the date of the 
building, a voice came, “ The house of the most high God. 

1081 A.H.-1622 A.D. 


(5) Kg AN Sarwar. 

Sarwar in Persian means a tank, Khan Sarwar therefore 
means a tank built by the Kban. The Khan referred to here is 
§bah Quli Khan T the governor of Narnaul. The building is a 
fine specimen of the species of architectural display which arose 
on account of the great fondness of Indians for water. Khan 
Sarwar is a pleasure house built in the middle of a tank. The 
central building is reached by a causeway about 60 yards long. 
It consists of one hall only, which is surrounded by a gallery. 
The building is decorated by cut-plaster work and painting. 
On the roof there are five kiosks, four at the angleR, and the fifth, 
bigger than the others, at the centre. The building is not in a 
dilapidated condition, but it needs repairs. Grass and vegetation, 
which are tearing it, should be removed; plaster has peeled off in 
many places and should be repaired, and the doors which are 
filled up by rubble should be opened. The building has some 
inscriptions, which are as follows :— 

The inscription over the north arch— 

Text. 

ay 0t SS j&dd j —(1) 

j wf 

lu yf\ »U a—) d (2) 

b y AT 

of bj t&jf isJj^ (3) 

jU j+d wjli 

Ui JU ji (4) 

b Am li ; JU 


Translation. 

(1) This pleasant building which is the envy of Iram its 
water and air are refreshing like Paradise. 

(2) -It was built in the reign of Akbar, the victorious, the 


1 Iram t the celebrated bnt fabulous gardens, said to have been anciently 
made in Arabia Felix by a king named Shaddad bin v Ad or Iram bin 
Omad. 
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king who has placed his foot on the heads of the kings of the 
world. 

(3) As Shah Quii Khan has laid its foundation, 0 God! 
make it durable like the palace of the highest heaven. 

(4) The far-sighted Wisdom, for the date of its foundation, 
said, 41 This was built in the year 999 A.H.”—999A.H. = 1591 A.D. 

The inscription in the north vestibule— 


Text. 





r- 

(1) 

J QJpl-Sui 


)*-> 

> A—Uj j jli, tf? j 

Jiy 

l 

(2) 

tyUoj 


-lm 3 





(8) 

alj —H j 

fjj ■ 

»))* 


Omm) 


lu 4^ 

(4) 

of 

fjl vyUUif y 

A. 




CiUck 

vf 

15) 

lilf 4 

C-Jjb y OJA. £_ lyA J <.fl mmkJ 


Jld 

in ,■> jLjl cj j 

v-ijb 

(fl) 

uf&Q 



a 


J-pJb »ij ) J JU 

Jlr* 

r 3 / 

(7) 


fly* —P 

JCc 

*^of 



is J I • • I 


Translation. 

(1) Jamshaid in diguity, Shah Quli Khan, the honour of the 
country, he who has carried away the ball of valpur from his 
rivals : 

(2) Generoiis like the ocean, grave like the mountain, of 
exalted rank ; a second Rustam and the Hatim Tai of this time : 

(3) May the wine of joy be ever in his palate, may he be 
victorious in the day of battle and prosperous in the day of 
entertainment. 

(4) He has built a tank which is a second Kausar, and a 
palace like the garden of Iram in the middle of it. 

(5) The water of immortality gives an idea of its water, and 
the pleasant air of Paradise is a specimen of its air. 

(6) 0 God ! keep it safe from the vicissitudes of time, so that 
he may sit in joy and exultation in this house. 
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(7) I inquired of Wisdom about the date of its completion ; 
the reply, “the house of firace,” came to the ear of. my soul. 
1001 A.H.= 1593 A.D. 

f 

(6) The Tomr of Shah Quli 

I'his building is said to have been originally situated, in the 
midst of an extensive garden, which was enclosed by a, high 
wall. The founder, during his lifetime, used it as a place of 
recreation and feasfing* but after his death it became the solemn 
resting-place of his mortal remains. The tomb consists of an 
octagonal building ci*owned by a dome. It is made entirely of 
black and yellow marble, relieved by panels of red sand-stone. 
The building is in nnusually good condition and requires no 
repairs. The land, originally occupied by gardens, is now cul¬ 
tivated by farmers, and yields good cropR, as the soil is very 
fertile. We do not find now any trace of the enclosure to this 
garden, except a ruined wall and a dilapidated gateway towards 
the west. The tomb has the following inscriptions:— 

The inscription over the south doorway — 

Text. 

U-A* txAb cULaxj AijJf (2) 

I mXi £<•»(J Aa. (3) 

UjJ j itf —Ajif 1—jJ*J| tty A ?b (4) 

iSjX** «lAf 

Translation* 

(1) The eye of the sky has not seen its match, for in 
elegance it is unique and single. 

(2) Its roof is polished like a mirror, and its exterior is 
transparent like its interior. 

(3) I said in my mind, “,0 God! what would be the chrono¬ 
gram of this pleasant building.” 

(4) Wisdom suddenly, for the date of its completion, said, 

“ The strong and elegant dome.”—982 A.H.«1564 A.D. 

The inscription over the north arch— 

Text . 

Ui (1) 

£&? aaL oJA j| (2) 

*0 cu^ox ji Ajjd ly OAxf ^ if Jk (3) 

•••**** * * * • * • * * • ( 4 ) 
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Translation . 

(1) The exalted Nawab, Shah Quli Kban,'when he founded 
this tomb: 

(2) The guardian of Paradise aB it were opened a door 
from heaven to this place. 

(3) Whoever saw this high dome said, “ May mercy be upon 
the l&an ” 

(4) **************** 

At a small distance from the tomb of Shah Quli Shan to 
the N.E. of it, is situated the tomb of his brother Islam Qnli 
Shan. It is a brick building and possesses no architectural 
beauty. 




8i. Some Folk-Tales from Hazramaut . 


By Lieut.-Colonel D. 0. Phillott, Secretary , Board of 
Examiners , Calcutta ; and Mb. R. P. Azoo, Arabic 
Instructor , Board 0 / Examiners , Calcutta . 

[A. first series of these stories was published in the Journal and Proceedings 
of the Society, Vol. II, No. 9, of 1906. In an introductory note, the 
origin of these stories and some peculiarities of the grammar and idiom 
of the IJazrami dialect, in whioh they are written, were tonohed upon.} 


I. 


Story of thb Unscrupulous Liar. 1 

There was once an Arab dwelling in a village, who was a 
nuisance to his neighbours, tricking them every day by a lie. On 
the day our story opens he came and stood at the foot of 
the mountain opposite to the pass* and cried out, “Flesh, flesh.” 
(Now it is an Arab custom that when a camel breaks down, he 
that first sees it cries out 44 Flesh ”5 the people then collect and the 
owner of the camel distributes its flesh free and without price). 
The people heard the cry of the liar,' not knowing that it was he. 
So they came out to the dry, but the crier returned to the village, 
and arrived at the village and found it empty. He then took np 
his basket saying to himself, 44 Perhaps it's true.” s So he went 
out and followed the crowd, thus causing needless ti*oub!e to 
himself and others. It has now become an Arab proverb, 44 He 
cries ‘Flesh,* and he says 4 Perhaps it’s true* ” ; meaning that a man 
puts people on a false scent about something to be gained and 
then says, 44 Perhaps they really are getting something. * 


II. 


The Story of the Bedouin Thieves and the Poor Villagers. 

There was a village of IJaframaut peopled by harmless 4 people, 
and there were in the neighbourhood Bedouins that used to 
harass their village. Now, on the particular night of onr story , 1 


l Zindiq. * 1 8hi l b. 

5 A similar story is told of Ash*ab, who was noted tor his greediness ; 
ride Kit4b*UAghini, 

4 MosJAtn, the origin of the Frenoh mesquin. 

6 £Jt£ gdha * Ulaylah . 
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two of them came to the house of a certain man who was sleeping 
with his wife. The couple became aware of the presence of the 
thieves. The man shook up his wife and said, “ Thieves on the 
roof.” Said his wife, “ No, they are not thieves. Were they 
thieves, they wouldn’t have come to the east part of the house, 
when our valuables are in the south.” Now, there was in the 
south, a wall so delapidated that were anyone to cross it, it would 
fall. A thief overheard what the woman said and called to his 
brother, “The woman says so-and-so. Let us go to the south of 
the house.” He replied, “ Come on.” They went to the south of 
the house and the wall came before them. There was no other 
way except across it, so they got on it. Now, there was a well 
underneath. The wall fell with them, and they dropped into the 
well. The man heard the fall and said to the woman, “ What is 
this ? ” She said, “ Right; those were thieves that you perceived. 
They heard me say that our valuables vere in the southern portion 
of the house. Now my sole idea in saying this was to make them 
go to the south of the house, as I know they had no other way but 
over the wall.” In the morning, the man looked down the well and 
saw the thieves. He said to them, “Who are these in the 
well ?” They said, “ We; men of such and such a tribe.” He said, 
“ What brought you here P ” They said, “We came to rob your 
house, but fate decreed otherwise. Now, take us out of the well.” 
He said, “No, no; die where you are.” Ho went and called the 
elders of the village to consult with them. They cmne, and he 
said to them, “ Such and such is the case. What do you say ? ” 
They said, “Cast stones at them till they die; and when dead, 
take them out and bury them.” As agreed upon, they stoned 
them to death and then buried thorn, only a few persons being 
privy to the matter. The friends of the thieves waited for two 
months, but the thieves did not make their appearance; so their 
friends set out to make enquiries about them. They came to the 
village and asked about them. The villagers said, “ We have never 
seen them.” The friends were about to leave, when a bitch of an 
old woman said to them, “ What has brought you here, O people 
of such and such a tribe.” They said, “We have come to enquire 
about So-and-so and So-and-so, who have been absent for the last 
two months and have not yet made their appearance.” She said, 
“ May the living one save you ! So-and-so and So-and-so were 
killed by-the people of this village,and buried in such and such 
a place; but do not say I said so ” “ All right,” said they. They 
then went to the people of the village and addressed them saying, 
“ Yon have killed them and buried them in such and such a place. 
What have you to say to this P ” The villagers said, V We will con¬ 
sult together and then give yon an answer.” The people of the vil¬ 
lage consulted together, and agreed to confess the deed. So they 
confessed saying, “ Ws killed them; it is now for you to dqcide ; 
ijre wilhagree.toyqur,terms/’. The Bedpuips said,. “W*e praat the 
price of blood customary amongst genuine Arabe.”.- They said, 
44 All light and they -paid the bleed* money. When I left, the 
Bedouins were still in the village. :. i u* _ -ft * 
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III. 

The Blind Thief. 

(A true story*) 

There was once a man who was in the habit of stealing the 
ripe fruit fiom off the date-palms. At night he used to take his 
rope, and having by day studied the trees and marked those that 
bore a fine crop, lie would climb them and pluck as much as he 
wanted. Fate decreed that he should become blind ; but still he 
did not give up his old habit. The people cried out and com¬ 
plained against him, and said to one another, “ What can we do to 
So-and-so?” One oi them said, “I will show you what to do.” 
They said, “What can you do? God haR already blinded him for 
his evil deeds.” He replied, “ Right; in the afternoon he is 
always seen sitting close to the water-wheel. When he takes his 
seat there, bit around him and wait for my coming.” They 
accordingly went, and they all began to converse together, and 
turned their conversatibn on the date-crop. One said, “The date 
palm of So-and-so has very fine dates.” The man who came last 
said,“ Ah, but not like the dates I have seen on the palm of So-and- 
80 ! ” The blind man was listening. Now, this tiee was withered 
and had no longer any leaves. Having sat theie for a while, each 
went his way. The blind man waited till night; then took his 
rope, and went to the palm tree. Having gone there, he tied his 
rope round it and went up, feeling all the time for the foliage arid 
saying to himself, “Now I’ll come to them, now I will come to 
them,” until at last his lope went up into the air over the bare 
top of the tree, and he fell to the ground and killed himself. In 
the morning he waR found dead under the date tree, and was 
taken away and buried. 

But, as the proverb has it, ‘ No star sets but another yet 
brighter appears ’; when I left these people, another thief had 
risen who stole both by day and by night. 

IY. 

The Woman who had a Lover. 

A certain man met a woman in the market-place; he was of 
mean appearance, while she wns very beautiful. He accosted her 
and said, “0 So-and-so, I am in love with thee, and want thee to 
give me a meeting.” She said, “ What art thou saying? Hast 
thou ever heard or known of sn ass riding a mare ? ” He said,'“Am 
I an ass? ” She said, “To me thou art an ass ; to others, may be 
not.” He said to her, “Yery well,” and went bitf way. Two months 
later, a” marriage took placfe in the town where the woman dwelt. 
The m&n went to the marriage feast. He arrived at the town. 
Now thie woman had a lover. He enquired after the woman and 
they safd to him, “,Sbe is at homeland So-a^d-sp is with tier.” 
He came to her door, and found it shut. He heard talkitigipside 
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He passed the whole night Baying, “ Do this,” and “ Do that,** 
not allowing her to close her eyes in sleep. In the morning her 
father came. As soon as he entered, she began to cry. He said 
to her, 44 Why dost thou cry ? ” She related to him oil that her 
cousin had done. Her father said to her, “ This is the son of So- 
and-so, a boy of blood and spirit! He is not a weaver’s son! ” 
When I left them, the youth and his wife were living together 
happily. 

VIII. 

Story op Yafcyci 'Umar, the Guitar-player. 

(A true story.') 

Yahya ' Umar was a native of San'ti*. He left §an'a* and 
came to India. He arrived at Baroda, and there married. After 
living with his wife for only fifteen days he divorced her, and 
took himself off to Hindustan. 1 From Hindustan he went to 
Calcutta; and from Calcutta to Madras; and from there, after an 
absence of sixteen years, ho went back to Baroda. He went to 
live with the Arab colony which is at Baroda. After some days 
the Arabs said to him, “ We think that thou oughtest to marry 
here.” “ Very well,” said he. Now the woman whom he had first 
married had conceived by him, and had given birth to a daughter. 
When the girl was seven years old her mother died, and she was 
brought up by her maternal uncles, who knew not who her 
father was. On the eve of his departure, Yahya ‘ Umar had given 
his wife a silver ring on which was engraved his name 44 Yahya 
4 Umar .” This ring was given to the girl the day her mother died. 
The Arabs said to Yahya 4 Umar , “ There is a young girl, an orphan, 
and the daughter of an Arab, and she has no relation to bother 
you; you had better take her and save her from harm.” He said 
“ Certainly.” So they went to the girl’s uncles, who consented, 
and the marriage was decided on. The night of the marriage, 
Yafcyft 4 Umar hired a house that had an outer hall. At night he 
went in to the girl. Now it was a habit of his not to sleep until 
he had played and sang, and in the verses he sang he 
always repeated his name Yahya 4 Umar . 9 So, before Approach¬ 
ing the girl, he took up his guitar, and the girl beard the 
words Yahya 'Umar. When he had finished his tune, he 
approached the girl. She said to him, “ Keep away from me.” 
He said to her, 44 Why ? She asked him, “ Wert thou ever in 
this town before?” He said,‘“Yes.” “And didst thou marry 
here ? ” He said, “ Yes, I did marry.” Thereupon she took off 
the ring from her hand and showed it to him. He saw the ring 
and said to her, “ What about this ring ? How didst thou get it ? 
This is the ring I gave the womanT first married.” The girl said. 
“ She was my mother and thou art my father.” When he heard 


I i e., Delhi, Agra, etc/ 

9 Persian and Indian poets always mention their 'taAfiaUu* or 1 nom de 
plume/ bat not so Arab poets. 
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this, he went out and slept alone. The next day. he left Baroda 
and journeyed to Arabia, where he married his daughter to a man 
of his own tribe—but I was not present at the mairiage feast. 

IX. 

Story op the Negro Slave. 

(Illustrating the stupidity of negroes.) 

There was once an Arab who owned a negro slave. One day 
he said to the negro, “ Go and stay in the watch-tower to-night.” 
The negro delayed in going, and only set out after sunset. When 
he reached half-way, Ik came upon an irrigation water-wheel. As 
he entered it, 1 an owl hooted. The negro stopped and cried out, 
“ I am the slave of Ba-Nge$ah /* Do you wish us good or evil ? ” 
At that moment, an Arab who wns passing by heard llie words of 
the negro. He stopped and said to himself, 44 Has this negro met 
with enemies here or what is it ? ” Then he heard the cry of the 
owl, and saw that whenever it cried, the negro cried, “ The slave of 
Ba-Ngetah. Friend or foe P ” The negro passed the whole night, 
standing where lie was. In the morning, the owl Hew away ; and 
the negro, on seeing it, began to abuse it, and said, “ God curse thy 
father and thy grandfather! Jt was only an owl, and I took it 
for enemies.” The negro then went to the watch-tower, while the 
Arab went to his village, which was also that of the negro. Having 
sat in the watch-tower for some time, the negro returned to' the 
village. The next evening his masiev again ordered him to go to 
the watch-tower. He set out early in the afternoon, and passed 
the night in the tower. In the morning a party of men came down 
the pass. The negro shouted at them saying, “ Stop where yon 
are! ” and he forthwith fired two shots. One of the men said to 
him, “ Why, how is this, 0 Mubarak ! Wo are of such and such a 
tribe, and we are simple wayfai ers.” The negro said, “ Who is 
it P ” The man said, “ I, So-and-so.” The negro said, “ My 
master So-aud-soP” The other said, ‘‘Yes, O father of the 
piccauniny.” Then the negro said, “ Pass on.” When the Arab 
who had passed the night listening to the negro and the owl, came 
up, he addressed the negro saying, “Why all this, 0 Mubarak, 
when the night before last thou didst pass the whole tirao in the 
water-wheel together with the owl F ” The negro said, “ And 
where wert thou F ” He said, “ 1 was in my house.” He said, 
“ Who told you then P ” “ The devil told me,” said he. The negro 

thereupon lighted his matchlock, and firing at the Arab, hit him. 
The villagers came and found the Arab still alive. Then the master 
of the slave went to the Arab and said, 44 What is this, 0 So-and- 
so F ” He answered, “As you see.” He said, 4 ‘But what didst 
thou say - to the negro ? ” H6 answered, 44 1 said nothing,” and he 

l Many of these wells have roofs to protect the bullocks. 

* Ba for Abu and Ngefah for Nuqaytah ; lit., the “father of the mole; 
he with the mole/' 
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related to him the affair as it happened, and how the negro had 
passed the night in the company of the owl. The wounded man 
died, and was carried away and bnried ; while Ba-Nyefiah got up 
and journeyed with the negro to the port of Makallah 1 2 and sold 
him to Al-Q k ayfJ* I was there when B&-Ngetah took the slave 
away, bat was not present when he returned, and so I cannot tell 
you for how much he sold him. 


X. 

Story of the Monkey. 

(A true story .) 

There was once a native of Yamau, who brought up a monkey 
and trained it to the songs of negroes and to the tune of the guitar; 
and whatever he ordered it to do, it would do. One day, the man 
said to himself, “ I’ll travel.” So he journeyed from country to 
country, till he came to Java. There he amused the people with 
the pranks of the monkey. One day he gave a performance under 
the governor’s house; and at night went to the house of two 
chums and slept there. These men, becoming aware of the money 
he had, rose up in the middle of the night and killed him; and, 
having dug a grave in the house, buried him. In the morning 
they let the monkey loose in the market place. The monkey then 
ran through the maiket crying out, till it arrived at the governor’s 
house. The governor heard the cries of the monkey and said, 
“ What’s that Y ” They said, “ It is a monkey crying : we do not 
know whose it is ; but probably it belongs to the stranger who 
gave a peformance here yesterdav ” He said, “ See what is the 
matter with the monkey.” Then the police came, and the governor 
ordered them, saying, “ Go with this monkey.” So the monkey 
went before and they followed, till it brought them to the house 
where its master was buried. It went in and they followed it. 
It went up to the spot where the man was buried, and began to dig. 
The police pushed it aside, and dug, and found the corpse. They 
seized the inmates of the house and took them to the governor. 
The latter questioned them and they confessed; “ For the sake of 
his money we killed him.” The governor sentenced them to six¬ 
teen years* imprisonment. He then took the moffkey and sent it to 
Aden, and from Aden it was taken to Yamah, and I was there 
when it arrived. 

XL 


The Haunted Mountain Pass. 

It is a custom of the HazHrim* to foregather in the market 
places in the afternoon, and also after nightfall. One night three 


1 Makallah in Arabia; a port of tfaframaut. 

2 Al-Q'ayft for Al-Qtt'ayft, the name of a chief. 
8 Natives of fiafrumaut. 
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persons were sitting together talking. One of them said,“ Any¬ 
one who goes to such and such a pass, as far as the rook-pool, and 
comes back—to him I will give four dollars." One of bis hearers 
said, “ I’ll do it.” The other returned, “ Bat on one condition. I’ll 
give yon a sheep: yoa mast take this sheep to the pool, kill it 
there and skin it; and having killed and skinned it, yoa mast 
roast it; and afterwards bring it back whole, no portion of it being 
missing. If you bring it back whole—well, it is only a matter of 
foar dollars to me. I’ll pay them to yoa gladly and ungrudgingly. 
But if you go and return with the meat deficient, or if any mishap 
befall you, mark my words, I have nothing to do with it, nor 
will I be held lesponsible in any way.** The man said, “If any¬ 
thing happens to me, you. are not responsible : this I say before So- 
and-so and So-and-so. “ Very well,” said the other, *• I will now 
go and fetch you a ram as agreed upon." “ Go and bring it," 
returned the other. So he went and brought the ram; and the man 
took the ram from him and^led it off. When he reached the pool, 
he killed the ram and skinned it; and having lighted a fire, he 
began roasting it. When he had finished, there appeared before him 
three females of the Jinn, a mother and two daughters, who said 
to him, “ Divide it." When they said, “ Divide," he was filled with 
fear and died on the spot. 

The man with whom he had mg.de the wager and his other 
friend were waiting for his return, and kept on saying to them¬ 
selves, “ Now he will return, now he will return," until morning. 
Getting no news of him, they wended their way to the pass to see 
what had happened, and there they found him dead; so they bore 
him away and buried him. As to the meat, they found not a 
trace of it. The next night, another man came and said, ** 0 So- 
and-so, you laid a wager with So-and-ro and be died in such and 
such a pass. Now, I will lay a wager with you." The other 
replied, k< Look here! you will meet with just the same fate as 
So-and-so." “ It is no affair of yours," returned he. “ Very well," 
said the other, “but on the same conditions that were between So- 
and-so and me, and these men present are our witnesses." 
“ Right," replied he. So the man went and brought a ram, and 
the other took the ram from him and led it off. As soon as he 
had reached the pool he was seized with fright and returned at 
once, bringing back the ram alive. He came to where the company 
wafc sitting, and said to the owner of the ram, “ Take your ram, 
and here are four dollars as agreed upon." So the man 
took the four dollars, and also the ram. The third night, yet 
another man came and said, “ 0 So-and-so, you laid a wager with 
So-and-so and So-and-so; the first died and the second brought 
back the ram alive. Now I’ll bet with you; either you will win 
from me four dollars, or I’ll win four dollars from you." The 
other replied, “ Look here; Scf-and-so died, and So-and-so went half 
way and came hack with the ram alive ; now I think that you, too, 
will either die or bring back the ram alive." The man 
said, “If I bring back the ram alive, you shall hare four 
dollcuTS ; and if I die, you are not responsible ; this in the presence 
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of So-and-so find So-and-so.’* “ Very well,” said tbe other. So he 
went and brought a ram and gave it to him. The other went off 
leading the ram. He arrived at the pool, killed the ram, and 
skinned it. Then he gathered some wood, lighted a fire, and 
roasted the meat. When he had finished roasting it, the three 
females qf the Jinn, already mentioned, came and said to him, 
“ Divide! ” He said, “ All right, wait a bit.” He then took the 
roasted meat and put it into the skin. The old woman camfe and 
caught hold of the skin; but lie, taking up a firebrand, struck her 
with it in the face, and then ran off, taking the meat with him. The 
two girls staited after him, and one of them came up so close 
behind him that she was able to sprinkle him with some milk from 
her breast. He felt her do this; so when she turned back, he, too, 
turned; and hanging the skin on a tree, he followed her at a dis¬ 
tance. When the daughter reached her mother aud sister, the mother 
said, “ Has he escaped both of you ? ” She who had sprinkled the 
man with her milk said, “ No, he diS not escape us ; I overtook 
him and sprinkled him with the milk. He cannot escape; he 
must die of it—unless he cauterizes every joint with a needle, only 
then will no harm befall him. But if he does not cauterize the 
milk, he dies.” The man heard the words of the daughter and 
turned back. He went to the meat and took it. He then came to 
where the company had been seated and found them still there. 
He produced the skin, handed it to the man with whom he had 
laid the wager, and said to him, “ Take out the meat and examine 
it to see whether any portion is wanting, or whether it is whole 
and entire.” The other took the meat out of the skin, and found 
it whole; so lie gave him four dollars and half the meat. The 
man then went to his house, lighted a tire, threw a needle into the 
tire, and cauterized every joint. Thus ho met with no injury— 
and this is the story of the Haunted Pass. 

XU. 

Story of Abu Niseis and his Brother. 

AbU Nu*Qs had a dissolute brother, a gambler and a rake. 
One day he met with such had luck in gambling that he found 
himself without even clothes on his back. <He went to bis 
brother, who said to him, “ What state is this ? ” He said, “ It 
is as you see.” Then people reasoned with Abu Nif&s and 
said, Tou are a wealthy man and this brother of yours is 
poor. It is ouly right that von should give him, say a huudred 
dollars, wherewith to trade.” Abu Nu*fts said, “Myfiiends, this 
brother of mine is a dissolute person. Nothing stays with him; 
whatever he gets, he squanders.” They said, “ No, no; you 
must give him a hundred dollars.” 44 All right,” said he; and 
he gave him a hundred dollars. The brother left with the 
hundred dollars and journeyed till he came to a certain town. He 
found himself under the walls of a house, and looking up, caught 
a glimpse of a girl near the window. Now, there was a negress 
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standing at the door, so he said to her, “Who is this in the 
house P" She said, “ This is my mistress." He said to her, 
“Go and ask your mistress if site will take a hundred dollars to 
allow me to have a good look at her.*’ The negress went in and 
informed her mistress. Her mistress said, “ Bring in his hundred 
dollars." The negress went out and said to him, “ Give me .your 
hundred dollars and my mistress will look out from the window, 
and you can gaze at her till you are tired." He gave her the 
hundred dollars. She went up with the hundred dollars, and the 
girl looked out from the wiudow above. He gazed at her till he 
was tired, and then went back to his brother. A few davs after, 
his brother asked him, “ What have you done with the hundred 
dollars f ” He said, “ Faith, a mere girl has robbed me of them." 
His brother said, And how did she manage to do that P " He 
replied, 4 ‘ I saw that the girl was very pretty. When I first saw 
her I did not get a good look at her, so 1 asked her slave-girl, who 
was standing by the door, who the girl in the house was ; and she 
said it was her mistress. 1 then said to the slave girl, * Let your 
mistress take a hundred dollars and allow me to have a good look 
at her.’ " His brother said to him, “ Did you botl» look at her and 
possess her, or simply look at her? " He said, “No; nothing but 
a look." “ Very well," said Abu “ get up and show me her 

house." The other answered. “ All right, come alon* l" Then AbU 
Nu*&s rose and brought a ram, and went with his brother, leading 
the ram. When they arrived under the house w here the girl lived, 
the brother said, “In this house." Abu Ntffis jumped forward 
and said to his brother, “Catch hold of the ram " So he caught 
hold of the ram ; then Abu Nu*ds kept on saying in a loud voice 
under the house, “ Hold it for me, hold it tight." The girl heard 
the cries and looked out. Then Avu Nu'fts said to his brother, 
“ Have a good look for nothing now that rams are being 
slaughtered! " Having killed the ram, he skinned it, putting the 
flesh and bones aside. He then distributed the flesh, giving the 
slave-girl a large quantity. She took the meat to her mistress, 
who said to her, “ From whence is this meat P " She said, “ From 
the man wlio killed the iara.” At night, Abu Nn s ftn said to the 
negress, “ I’ll pass the night here, under the door." “ All right," 
said the slave-girl. When the first watch of the night had 
passed, ti»e street dogs came, attracted by the smell of the fl^sh. 
Abu Nn*fi8 threw a bone at them, and they all scrambled round 
him. He then shouted out. The negress looked out and said, 
“ What is the matter with you P " He said, “ The dogs are eating 
me up." Then the girl said, “ Bring him inside the porch." So 
the negress came and opened the porch for him and closed the 
door. After a while, the cats came, also attracted by the smell of 
the flesh. He threw a bone to them, and they scrambled for it. 
He cried out, and the girl said to her negress, “ Bring him up and 
let him stay outside the door." So she brought him up. and he 
remained outside the door. The cats followed and he thr*-w *hem 
a bone, and they again scrambled for it, and he again cried out. 
The girl then said, “ Bring him inside the room." So the negress 
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brought him in and showed him a place near the girl’s bedside. 
Abu Nu*Ss lay down flat on his back, while the girl looked on. 

* # * ♦ * * # 

* # # * * * # 

In the morning, her mother came and saw Abu Nu*(ls sitting 

there. She said, “ Who is this man ? ” Her daughter answered, 
“ A stranger. He has got something so nice that once you have 
tasted it you will never give it up.” The old woman cried out, 
“This is what pioduces children !” When AbU Nu*ft8 heard this 
he began to cry aloud, “My children, my children! ” The old 
woman said, “Don’t disgrace us.” He said, “I wont listen; I 
want my children, my children.” She s»iid, “Be quiet; people 
will hear us.” He Baid, “ And what is that to me? ” She said, 
“ Take a hundred dollars and keep sileut.” He said, “ No.” 
“Two hundred.” “No.” “Three hundred.” “No.” “Four 
hundred.” He agreed to four hundred. He took the four 
hundred and went away. Half he gave to his brother and half he 
took himself. His brother soon lost his two hundred in gambling, 
and came back to Abu Nu*&8. The latter said to him, “I gave 
you a hundred and you squandered it. I then gave you two 
hundred. Now if you were to a^k me for a single farthing, I 
would not give it to \ou. You are not my brother, and I am not 
your brother.” This is the story of Abu Nu^fis and his brother. 
When I left them Abu Na*as was a man of great wealth, while his 
brother went in need of his supper. 

XIII. 

Stoiiy op the Kurbi. 

There is a tribe by the name of Kurb y which had a blood-feud 
against the tribe of Yam ; so three of them met together, and one 
of them who had been wronged said, “ Let ns make a raid upon 
the Yftm tribe.” One of the other two replied, “ It won't do ; their 
country is far off, and there is nothing on the road.” He who had 
been wronged said, “ Will you come along with me, or must I go 
alone ? ” The others said, “ If you intend to go^alone, we must, of 
course, join you. If we’re killed, we’re killed, and if we live, we 
live.” So they agreed to make the journey, and set off, taking with 
them only one solitary camel. Two used to tide on the camel, 
while the third walked. When the man on foot was tired, one of 
the riders would dismount, and he who was walking would mount: 
the one who had dismounted would then walk till he got tired : then 
the third would dismount and the man on foot would again ride, 
and so on. They travelled on thus for about, a month-and-a-half, 
when one ni^ht, towards the middle of the night, they reached the 
sea, without anyone being aware of the fact. The man who was 
walking stayed behind for a little, for a call of nature; but the 
other two proceeded on their way, and the camel enteted the sea 
and they were all submerged and drowned. The one who was 
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walking pursued his wny after his friends, but when he reached 
the sea, h« felt the water and so turned back. He sat under a 
tree till morning. When it was daylight he looked out and saw 
the sea before him. He searched for his friends, but they were 
nowhere to be seen. Then he walked along the shore of the sea 
for three days. Iu the afternoon of the third day, he came upon 
an encampment of Bedouins whose tents were of camel hair. He 
entered one of the tents, and there found a man and a woman. 
The man wished to kill him ; but the woman stopped him, saying, 
“There is no need to kill him; he is but a stranger.” At night 
they brought him some food. After he had supped, he said to 
them, “I wish to sleep.” So they pointed out to him a place to 
sleep in, which happened to be on the path to the tent. Towards 
midnight the woman’s real husband arrived, and seeing a strange 
man sleeping, roused him and said, “ Who are you Y Whence do 
you come ? ” Ho answered, “ I am a poor man, coming from the 
East.” The woman’s husband then went in to his wife and saw 
the man with her. He drew out hiH nword and gave him a blow, 
which killed him. When he was dead, he dtagged him to 
the door of the tent and left him there. He then went 
and brought a camel, put the dead man on the camel, 
and, making the stranger mount, too, bound him tightly, 
intending to cast both of them into the Rea together. He started 
off, leading the camel by the no*e, and they arrived at the sea¬ 
shore. Now, there was by the shoie a naws tree, 1 and the man 
passed under it with the camel. The stranger saw the tree, and, 
while passing under it, he laid hold of a branch and let go the 
camel. The owner of the camel went along leading it till he 
reached die sea. He cut off the cimel’s gear with a knife and 
cast it into the sea, and returned, leading his camel, all the time 
thinking that the stranger was with the Nlain man. After some 
time, the stranger came down from the tree and said to himself, 
“ Where shall T go now V Bv God, 1 will not go anywhere but 
to these BedouinR ! It’s either life or death.” So he went to 
another tent and saw there an old man and an old woman. He 
greeted them and they returned tin* greeting. They said to him, 
“ Of what country are yon, and where are you going ? ” He said, 
“ Faith, I am from the East, and I was going South ; but I now 
want to return East.” When it was morning, the old man said, 
*‘Do you happen to have any news of my sun ? ’’ The stranger 
asked for a description of the son. They said, “ He is a fair-com- 
plexioned man, tall of stature, and bearded.” The man answered, 
“ What will you give mo if I give you news of your son ? ” The 
old man said, “ I’ll give you whatever you wish.” Ho said, “ 1 
desire nothing but that you take me to my own country ” “ 1 

pledge >ou my faith,” said the old man. ‘'"This being so,” said 
the stranger, “ listen ; the'owner of that tent killed your son and 
threw him into the sea.” The old mail said, “ Ha, is it so ? ” 
He said, *‘Yes.” Thereupon the old man sent a summons 


l Said to bo a kind of low palm. 
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to his friends. They came and he said to them, “ So-and-so has 
killed my sou.” After consulting together they decided to kill the 
man who had killed the old man's son. So twelve from among 
them went to the man, and called to him to come out. As he 
came oat to meet them, they killed him ; two of them cut him 
down with their swords. The friends of the slain man then came 
and said, “ Who killed So-and-so ? " They said, “The men of such 
and such a family." The friends then said, “Up and at them." 
So they had an encounter, and twelve persons were killed. They 
then separated. After that the old man said to his companions, 
“ This sti anger brought me news about my son, hov* So-and-so had 
killed him ; otherwise my son’s blood would have gone unavenged, 
Now I have bound myselt to convey him to his country, but I,am old 
and want the strength to do so. What say you P ” “ Of course," 

they said, “ the young ones will see to this ; since you have bound 
yourself, they will convey him there," He said, “ I have pledged 
my faith to do it." So th«y sent three men with him. They 
journeyed on till they pointed nut to him the mountains of 
Ha%ramant. When he had seen the mountains, they said, “ This 
is Hazramant ; those are its mountains : now we must return." He 
said, “ Very well, go back." So they turned back, while the Kurbi 
continued on his way to [Jazramaut . Now, this is the story of the 
Kurbi and his companions. 


XIV. 

Another Story of Abu Nu*&s. 

Abu Nn*fi8 lived in Yarnan. 1 Once he journeyed from Yaman 
to Shflm with a hundred dollars, for the purpose of trading. On 
his arrival in Shfim, he met with a certain man. The latter said 
to him, “ Whence do you come, gentle sir P " 8 He said, “From 
Yaman." “ And why did you come P " He said, “ 1 came to 
trade." The other said, “But why trade? I will give you 
something to do: if you succeed in doing it, I will give you a 
hundred dollars; but if you fail to do it, I will take your hundred 
dollars." “Very well," said Abft Nu*dtt. The Syrian said, “ To¬ 
morrow morning." Abu said, “All right." Next day the 

Syrian rose and brought a team of oxen to Abfi Nu^ds, without 
any ropes, and also a plough without ropes, and said to him, 
“Go with these oxen to my field: if you can work them without 
ropes, I will give you a hundred dollars; if you cannot, I will take 
from you the hundred dollars you have." Abu Nu*ds said, “ All 
right." He then took the oxen and went to the field. Seizing a 
knife he cut a strip of skin from the nape of one ox up to its tail; 
th^n he went to the other ox and did to it as he had done to its 
fellow. He then took one of the strips and yoked the plough by 


l Abu Nu*d», the famous courtier of Harun * * r-Rashid , did not live ifi 

i’amav. 

* Lit., “ Oh thou of noble face.” 
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means of it, and with the other strip he coupled the necks of the 
oxen. When he had ploughed a first, a second, and a third, furrow, 
the oxen died. AhuNu*fi8 then went to the owner of the oxen, who 
said to him, “Have you done itP” “Yes,’* said Aba Ffu p As f 
“ And where are the oxen P ” 4< The oxen are on the field plot.” 

The owner went to the field and found the oxen dead. He 
returned and went up to Aba NuMs and abused him freely. Said 
AbH Nitons, “ If you are angry, let me have the hundred dollars as 
agreed between us, and 1*11 depart.” Said the other, “ No, I’ll 
give you another job ” “ All right,” said Aba Nu*fis, Then the 
Syrian said to him, “ Come up with me to my room, and I’ll show 
you what to do.” Abu Nn^ds went up with him. Now the owner 
of the oxen had a wife, who was then grinding some corn below. 
So he went down to his wife and said to her, “If AbU Ntffis comes 
to you, and tells yon to keep quiet, don’t keep quiet.” “ All 
tight,” she said. He then went up to Aha Nu*fl8 and said to him, 
“ Go dow r n and silence that woman . 1 2 If she Rtops, I will give you 
the two hundied dollars.” “Very well,” Raid AbU Nu^ds. He 
went down and found the woman singing. He Baid to her, “Keep 
quiet.” She said, “ I won’t.” Ar she wouldn’t listen, he went up 
to her, took some flour in his hand and stuffed it into her mouth 
and nostrils. The woman died. He then went up to the woman’s 
husband and found him sitting there. The latter said to him, 
“ Have you silenced her ? ” He said, “ Yes.” The himband went 
down and found his wife dead. He came back to Aba and 

abused him even more than liefore. Ahu Nu^fis said, “ Don’t abuse 
me; if you are angry, give me my money and I’ll go.” The 
Syrian said, “No, I am not angry; I’ll give you another job.” 
Aba Niffis Raid, “ Very well.” The ther said, “Stay here until 
I show you what to do.” At night the rain began to fall. Then 
the Syrian roused Aba and said to him, “ Go down and put 

the heads of the sheep 8 under cover.” “ All right,” said Abu Nu*fi8 t 
He then went down to where the sheep were, cut off their heads, 
brought the heads and put them in the pen, and then went up to 
the owner. The latter said to him, “ Well, did you put the heads 
of sheep under shelter ? ” “ Yes,” he said. The owner went down 
to see for himself. He found all the sheep slaughtered. He went 
back to Abu Nu*fi8 and abused him roundly. Said Abu Nu*ti8, 
“ If you are angry, let me have my money and get rid of me.” The 
Syrian said, “And could I have greater cause for anger?” 
So he brought out the keys of his closet, opened it, and gave 
Abu Nu*Q8 four hundred dollars. Aba Nu*Q8 took them aud 
went back to Yamau. 

XV. 

Story of the Ladder, thb Flute and thk Cat, 

- * 

A certain man died, leaving three 30 ns. His only property 
consisted of a ladder, a flute and a cat. The sons divided this 

1 She would natnmlly be singing while grinding the corn. 

2 “ The heads of the sheep ” is an Arabic idiom for “ the sheep.’* 
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property amongst them, and the one who got the ladder left the 
town and wandered from place to place, seekirig his livelihood . 
He came to a certain town, and was there met by a woman, who 
said to him, 44 What is this you have with you ? 99 He said, 44 An 
instrument for straightening the crooked.** She said, 44 I wish 
you would straighten me ; for my husband whenever he opens his 
mouth says to me. 44 You are crooked from heaven to earth.” 1 
The man said, “ Very well; what will you give me ? ” She said, 
“ Fifty dollars.” 44 All right , 99 Raid he. 44 1*11 straighten you.” He 
went to the woman, made her lie down on the ladder, and bound 
her hands, feet, and neck to it, and then went his way. The 
woman’s husband came home He Raid to her, “What is this ? ” 
She said, 44 Some one has arrived in the town who straightens the 
crooked; now whenever yon speak to me you say, ‘You are crooked 
from heaven to earth *; so I let him straighten me.” The husband 
rose and loosened the fastenings. He then beat her with a club, 
divorced her, and sent her back to her people. As to the owner of 
the cat, when his brother returned, he said, 44 1 will now go and try 
to *»am a living.” He tied his cat with a string and went off, travel¬ 
ling from place to place, till one evening he a» rived in a certain 
town. Night overtook him, so he came to a shopkeeper and said to 
him, 44 Let me Rleep in your shop, and early to-morrow morning 
I’ll go off.” The owner of the shop said, “ Do not sleep here; 
come with me into the house and sleep there.” He said, 44 Very 
well,” and went with him. Now the woman of the house had, with 
her, her lover; so she hid him behind some mats. When the 
two arrived, the owner of the house brought the stranger some 
food. When he had supped, he said to him, “Sleep” “All 
right,” said he, “I’ll sleep.” When it wa« morning the master of 
the house went to his shop, the owner of the cat remaining in the 
house. He caught sight of the feet of the lover underneath the 
matting. He drew the cat near him and pinched it. The cat 
cried out. He said to the cat, 44 Keep quiet, do not expose us 
before everybody.” The woman, hearing him, skid, “ What is the 
matter with you that you are talking to the cat ? 99 He said, “ The 
cat is saying something which only God and T know of.” She 
asked, “What is it saying?” He said, 44 No matter.” She said, 
“ I ask you by God to tell me.” He said, “ It says there is a man 
underneath the matting.” The woman said, “Preserve my 
honour; do not expose me before people.” He said, 44 1 shall go 
and tell your husband.” The woman said, 44 Don’t tell my 
husband; I’ll give you as much as you like.” He Baid, “What 
will you give me ? ” So they began to haggle, and at last agreed 
upon three hundred dollars. So he took three hundred dollars 
from her, and went back to his country and met his brothers. 
Wirh the fifty dollars of the owner of the ladder, and with these 
three hundred dollars, they opened a shop and placed the owner of 
the flute in it, while they themselves went and bi ought merchandise. 

l Lit. , all the distance from heaven to earth, i e.. you oould not he 
more crooked than yon are. 
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,0 c; JLJl JUl JaJj * JjJI>>J| Ju&. II. 

t jt>AJl isL f fgjyCj+Oo*. i>Jb C*)(if 

^ H yly f ^fj >*■ < a 1 aU| 

O o 

I &*J, “unbeliever, hypocrite” : colloq , “an unscrupulous, 

+ * 

impious man. ” 

c A 

* *-*•*», “ pass ”, also, “ valley. ” 

3 * To the meal ’ ” A*xxiJ is dim. of A+sJ y “ a pieco of meat. ” 

*/-*'. “ to be disabled ; to break its leg (camel, etc.). ” 
r » ^i>o, colloq., “ to go ; to come. ” 

o * * y 

A Jkkw, “free; gratis ” f Oj«*a*, 

s J^Ujlt, colloq , “ to take up; lift.” 

i(f PI of “ buflnble; harmless ; helpless ” ; origin of the Ft. 

* * 

“meaquin ’ 

II For p*y. 


for OyA)l { f*. 
PI. of i}j ~». 
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J^UJt . bft-j 4*le y , 8 j»lj ^ 4 * s 

6 ^ ^ ^le J^Sj ic,*J| Jl», t rjitl * w/b io^eJl (•**■ 
^ U t « ^VflDl , y*)| ^Ui lj&* . ^5 i) Jli . yah ^US 

, vAw^l |*<J ba*» , «—c*—j»Jt >£,mu j*i |j(j ( tyJi . **l» Jl 

< |0A ; Lq^bM jli . ba-» jyj CA£-«J| £*-» l^kfc. 

jUl ol* |*aj , 7 if&l IJJ— p+‘l ^rt* uc *sJl» 

U»a^ U> U | 5 f cuxxlf ^ 

J«ipl , 8 ^ • ciw»-U Jf u ^,1 Lj* t o*Jf 

C 6 * 10 h'tii/ 0 • *3^1y P <^ 1 * 0,^1 

1*H> 11 f vfiiiuj J^-oU Li**. ; tyU ^^jI . Jf 

*W| J*l ^1; . I**** b'iyo f > Jf ; Jli ^jJl ^ U-lje, ^Jffj 
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f *3*; . t fyU t eJ»y^ LJf 12 ^c*JL) : I^U 

. 5(1 18 ? t tjjL* U\ U Vy> » ^A. 

. t^ A fV* |^t ; f t^4& U t 
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“ roof of a honse. ” 

8 ciu-^a, 

“ wall. ! 

’’ 8 f!>, “ old. ” 

* 

'. (with of the pert.), 

“ to call, 

»» 


6 LIjju 

i “ let ns go, repair to. ’* 



“ cnme in their way. 

7 ** to percaivs » notice ; 

hear. ” 



i &. 

for “to wait.” 
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prob. oorapoond of and U = 



II m. 

for ■>*•! . 





'* * A bitch of an old woman ”: a term of abate. 
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/W> < JH) ^He t ^> JUi ti**. : I^U S Jf cW S oJU» 

t. lydfc il* Jj, < b»l* c#** c^ 
(***»* V e^j , C^ - (^* *Vl J»l 

!**)&**) : iljh 0J4J1 J*| tjjfy ( J|,jU b*.|j . w*A IpO 

: tP 1 * $ o^J* 3 U J , y*W» tr y* 
, 1 *i»J ^Uiy ; ^ Ij^i . yytyi ^ ^ jr i 6^-0 « d* 

l>W . - »U»J «ij*xi ^Jt t 

(H* l^li , s VJ *Jl (yt* ^j 1 ** 

. 8*4J| u> .5 

( Jiawyaui i>£a. ) (J^tJl &&»• lit. 

•» 

<y d!Ai < < ^ Jf 4 S 1 <**/-* J£ 

jA%\ AjJU . <!u^j ^ 6 Alafei 

w^ia^l U >) • (jJU> f &y* ^UJf . A& L* ^ t X> 

v£i»^ iXf ^ Aa> {S}** : f^)t ^ 

8 fy *•“* Jtt < *JU*t e/o »L*f 

^UiJIt Uj t yM> , Ul (j<**ifj t t±y* tyilH t ±*5 til 9 t «uiLJ| 
^j^LtJl &W f uUjiJl u $ |yU.j t A*j*xmJf ^ t° ^yt^j t ^ 

1 AiarJ f or (^acu, the of the let pcrs. pi. chan^in^ to J. 

8 »Uf> for IUa), •ee preceding note. 

8 c^l for ^ 1 . “ trne; genuine.” 

* 

4 Ut for tit ( = JUA)| tit, “at night”). 

6 UM^S ” crop; fruit, particularlj ‘ the date. 
n t, for “to take a^ay.*' 

^ Jb = £tfi 8 (*>-*, “ edge. ” 

♦ «JU, « waterwheel. ” w &•, “ to begin.” 
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wo*j U : dUf ^ US' t cu** 

, g&u)t ^Ucj p&oxc *£+*j u, j >1 


Xo^sJl iJ&». IV. 

* b » a . &Ojax)\j 1 t &£>•£ cla^J|j ? ^ Sfj*G <5*>l 

^ cJb , 8 t ^ lilll b ; Jll 2 # ^ 

: cJU $ ; U* U ; W Jli 5 ; U»Jf ^ ^o3 $ 

*v iS° . J*yi ^ V J 15 • * 4^ **0 < 

i £!>->** 1 tl> • ^ *4^ cf J ^U3 £*? « 

: *J fjJli t A^ajf C .XJ JU . ^ili l^J LojnJ\ y ? tU*J| ^)| eU, 

. ^,x~a> V UJ| JLa*. t V UJ| jsU ^f Ju^ . t cuwJ! ^ 

(JU^Jf £<►**> t t wU)l Ii5 £+** 

t w»»h : A#o^attJ| *J cuJli , vJ/bJLo jXiS | JA ^^Jtj . ^ 

Ul ^*^«K baiJl t li ^1 . ^ Gt va^ 

<- {**) f lW*, <>“*3 . ^ 6 S^tj t s->j* Jl 

1 dim. of “ appearance. ” 

8 tAi^» for the of the fern, changing to 

^ * 

4 C>£* for c^*. 

/< 

4 C>A)» “ to light; kindle a fire. ” 
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ait (jl* t &**L*+J JbU&Jf # Imj m)| (Jjm **e 

'S'Vl «JxA* c^° .^ 

• lif t U igi t <£)l«kc ja • aJ «—Jli , Cl £jf Uf oU) 

. &A**j o*U. e *xaj ^o . f Uma)| 

^ t U ; £cy»Jt aJ ^Hi JU ^ t t^octapu |jj pyj t aLoyspJf 

t * ;r a».o ^*5 ^ -U-^ jU*J» : Jli ? fi 

•;y~* C 1 ^ 

yui oyi v. 

: ^ Jl* t jjjJj s ** A j t u^xc 2 <J*f ^ ^ 

t O,~h ^ gjj '±^1 r tj o'*jm 4 t4 >n^( ta ^A~ 

^ «J^ iS^ : J 1 * < e ax -0 ^ t jfja. ^ lit 

ls* My 5cr^ ^ uy° -jLrfJ' ** J^ . cr^Ji d)J f ^ 

: aJ Jli . axx ^ c «x«j ( ^k) Ul j*)h i±a U L <jj~Jt 
ty^l ±))9 c Ij»t *)> V .^ 9 • Lr'^ ^ ^ (JU* U «*!* 

-dr“^ <y f <*+*&* cAM ** . <y*j 6 

< AXo ^ .Ax* ^ $1* Lo <JLa». U y 

ijiA ; a) Jli »Ua* t a** *** ^Jl ^ . ^axJf fj^\ 

< lt^ »** s r *^Ji Hj; s JiAJf ^ Jtf t crVi »^t 

^Uaf «x*> i3f a^la. f J^ ^>f : aJ Jli . ^»JLI| ij*j 

a^U. Jf ^1 cr^t *jj < ; v yJf J^f u*j ♦vSij 

. l t^ U L-m S j U t Auj ^Aj U<Wyl 

1 orig. “ hawk 99 ; is a& epithet, “ intelligent; clever. " 

1 A town of ^a^rumaat. 

** o* 

8 f*)> “ to call. ,f 4 U*lb» “ small ooins \ change. ” 

6 Thepron. ^ refer® to ‘word,’ understood. 
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VI. 

e/° <t tl**. ft* afc 

^3&d| Jli aISSjU aJL; JUit ^ ** 

pi* . Jj^Jf 3JL0 j+d\ iji) < *** 3+t)f Jto ! lj 1 t ; j+UJ 

*£. . cU>toj <U* ^ t ^iJf U . ^wJf ^9 <ji* JJ33 

t ^1 2 ji& t d^jJf * Uj < J4^l fU Ul 

V^atu ^k< j+jJf J^X». t ij}\ . 0^0 hula 3 W 

lj|^ . f|*X»> ^oJt gUs t ptf i^U *AJ .^3^1 c f; . **»Jf 
. o*o^ to >* V xdyj^is^J^) 


4 m)^ ^jJl Jb£a> VII. 

^oajoJi c»^ , y | * wajj^J) <Xa^ ^ ( o»aj g.>xc ^2> 4 X ^(3 

t JU vil&x* U t ^aj c»j| j aJ Jli f U^t 6 < r Js t gt^ UUaj g^l Jj U. 

U J| l*> . tSAgl* (XJ3 3A3 t &jk* *>j 3 j U. c **j e>* . b 

* 1 * 0 | : Jli S ^y° *^3 oJ| ; aJt* t ^33-0 ax«^ ^xSJi gf^ f |ja alji 

. t^Jsj t 7 Luj to 3*6*. ^jlkx^Jtj t ^3.3^3 ^ viOMiU 3 t £*£Jf 

JL* t£l*3j| 3 < cyl ^ ^Lc w-^f3 t tyujJ : &) Jli 

t IxsJf t ^* 1^1 L/° ? <^W j*3^t f waaJj • &) Jlf S ij/i** 

f OOA)f iXXx C/ A.M U f cuxx)| cU.^ aLJ t ^3 . £f3jJt 4X03! 8 

w <* 

1 “ quarter 1” ** to assooiafce intimately with.” 

# 

4 j.4, "tokiok." s k*., “tofall.” 

% v t ^t “ i«*n©; offspring. ” 6 “ to refiH©. ’* 

^ yi u yonng. ” 7 “ we had words. ” 

8 t£l*U lyA^I, lit. 14 I’ll write against yea," i.e., “ bi»d yon in writing. " 
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. yt b* t Uf f , aJUrJ C*JJj t oujf ^^0 'C*uJ| 

1-8 tA* < itt Uuj^t !*>* : *) oJli f tW* f# g* 

Jb> b ^ b 1 t Jj f 

t ^!c>aj ^£j| <x|pf cLi , j* be • cJli 5 v5 <Jj£ ij*A> 

t) &Afij K By*k| ^y° wj-fc f ^jiUJ| j*jJf . S^is . 'Abja. &Jj A-f jS L#J t 

t ^ ^Jf g»<M : aJ oJli t U*xc la. t c-jjJLc cU.^ , ojJb 

.Aft& l**^* <^' W \j K ) f UiA&«i ^ ^ .^b 

. £ Ca*U # Ax^t .* W t *** {j* 2 

^y t : uULJf OUJ, . ^ 9 ^) ^ < **• ^ 

: V J^ • l#** 3 0;*~ < JU>A ^ g* . bfcyf la. t Ul . ^*3 UXl be 

4^5 |AA ; Uyl l^J Jlf # If** {1 yo Ui c^a. 9 ^£>3 ^Jjajjf 
*Vly (♦**** e^° b| bo|^ . iiblaJt oJj yfc U ? JUaij <J«*| ? vi| 3U 

.iiuyu as*^ ^ 

3 ^^a5J| ^*srj VIII. 

cU, t *xxj| l*** *b a ,*> yU 5 t Uw> *Jj ^ ^ J^xau 
A*u.aJ I a***** Ax^Jf^* i>A . S&jj t cr^ 

t &S£=te ^IL^AAA (^Cj t U J| ^lis K fy*jLo 

±u> ^f U. .ix-»ajcw oaj <^t t u**; 4 ^ 

i^jUki : v yjf aJ f^Jli . ^ |.)J^ ^ f MjS w/Jl 

CaImw J^b» lA^i.| A^aaJf l^tj . w^^J- • ^J jli , £)J** 

oJto^ t ^U. CUJjJt . vSaXI r AVO ^ (JUsJtj f JL^U 

f yb*a» fy J+C <^*4, .l^Jl ej- b {W^ U ^ ? V ® 1 

1 “ one of the fighting families m a tiibe M 8 vfiU* tor dUU . 

t ljr pi*, ■• one who plays the c^h ‘ a kind of gnitar. * ” 
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• l*J Jj, % i*»i Ki jjj*oAJ t ijS) f>Hi * € j** 

.j+e O 1 *^ t Uj^.13 1 pyj 

OaLJ <£UJ| ,Jli .iXfljJf jl5j t cJJ| Jlj^l AU ^)| 

Ijk JoO « 

JL5 t ^Ki fit t clAj Uf ^.lij lo t AS*U . c*iJt 

oaJf «£**+«» . (JLi t wjftJ (JLjJ “j*e 

: *J wsJlf . oJLJf s->j* < AOj^aJl (JLi I/O «Xaj «” 

S jy ^ g<vUf vi*x*. *? ^| ; a) oJli 5 ^ iy JIS ; fJ ^ *M 

? UtX; ^yo ajil»Ji Ci.*yfcit , jj : S Hr** vS **jA • 

^ c3^S» . IaLiI AJj^j 

: 0*xd| sJ oJUf . l#Ac OAjJJ AzO^»J| l^ijJsurt c5 uiJl |*A 2 

4^» U* -05^' ^Lf ,/t 

*U U Gt^ . Ail±*J ^yc ^ ^ -^i*Jf <£, f v yJl ^Jt y'U ; t l*)j> 

. ^tj^l o^a. 

-O- 

o**)l IX. 

«**$? : *>**W vSJta ^ . «*** w;*Jl e^° c>^ 

{jtjf IJt C^m j U«! . ^M3t ^wBsJf iji 

±±e : jU 4 # &k*J| o^Lc 3 £o * &JL. ^ ^tj (C ^kjt 

crl; £ .^y ^ l -f 

^ I*>a ^1 G f »x^J| li JU . v-iifj ^ t «xu»J» fVS £+~ . 

f ^^1 CU&.U0 U)| 6 ci^o Jr f jjjJ) & y t Au^Jf 

1 = 8 “ guest room. ” 

8 fji &°» “ •• *oon as. ” * liiA, “ 0 wl. ” 

8 ^0| : relative pronoun, ss^Wf. 
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[ 20 .] 

< (hS* < cMJf J>i= t akj ^ ib 

. f t * * " * ktj t i* ^ u*yl fjl* <Jy\ &*) : l*** t Au*Jf a>y 

w* ***>b y*> (c^ 1 J 1 <** i&* 

t <xk . <Uf)f t^l t AxL$ jf±* I f y <XmJ) »>*i . yA* 1j aXt 

t ^ . ^^aanJf <^1 ^ ; : ***** a) Jli t AxljJf £bJU| 

: Jl* t ft 4^» . fjjX> ^b |^*i t Ul *»» . ^^AwJ| 

5 i£J>l*° b : *^fj Jli . ^ylxlfj JjAb Jy [**iy 

: Jli . « ; Jli $ t»> y e>* : a! Jli (jijJo jf bml 

S&** 1 Jr*J £° • W* 1 : ^ . ‘Hr* 9 ^ b t y aJ JUI ^ is*** 

^tj < I*** £J;b* b jiJ aJ Jli f AXX^Jlj *x*l) £^Sj 

• Jli ^ o->b i a) Jli $ Aw^Jfj o»j| t aLfUJf y o**j ^ ^b 

• cA*^l : Jtf $ v£OJ Jli ^ ' Vj : a) Jli . o**J| ^ bt^ 

a*j f *.UJf lUj^a. . <3*^* a»U» t , a5*u y «xmJ( 

; a! Jli ^ *«?^i b (s* U*il J ^ Jb* t AJ^I ***• l* . 

a) . i s* ^ CL ^* ^ ^ Jli 9 «Xfc*U cult jjtjf • a) jli , ijjvtj 

' uUaJi 1 . AbJlj y ^x*J| 0 Uvo ^ t ^ U> iv»«& 

JUbj 2 ^ dl^Jl ^1 AS^Jb £ t Ala*fljb ^li^ . *yi^j b Ak, < ;> 

f Akxftib U. cyAfc ^ r Ul^ Si U JU*, . yfayflU 

. ^JUf A% . iXMJl^b^jyk 

Jj)l ^ X. 

« '~*^y ^ jr aJ^j t ^J; ^ t ^ cM 

• yb*l b Jli r fjJt vil^i ^ I r ^ 3 c5*b 

1 *-4k>, “ to expire. ” 

9 Makalle, a port on the ^oast of I^azramaut. 


1 Am*, for Ami*. 
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«jiA < !>^ a 11 «****<• <J' ** u- c/® yfr> 

or" , ,r w *« ***• isf~ .u*^ g/i 

IjXi. : t»* IjJ* , fAOX* <Soj, ( &U*. jyJJJ Jx ,jJl 

, , lyjj J «-»)! , »>w, ^UilU (,-li ,J*D| Ul 

. ^Wt oxi JL*, Ut t Oj-^f </• £>*f 'db 4 **^ ^ b** 

tf)** < £*** 14* : ? I** cW : £*** 

l>4ia • JIj . { jr*l ^$4Jf (3^* ^ U^+i3 k <3^ 

t!> •** </ ^ J ^ l * * J| rt 3 4 \ cr^» l *» . 

t b**c <^4J| %J* rtf JW < *lii ^ c ^>fji 

t ^U-iJll Oxi lyj^ (^4)f Ul (J*>j . glks ^Aj ckioj 

'**')) « ^^1 <J*f } r^ tC jlUD| ^| IjL* f ^atuj ^J( 

. *biii c A-**yU ^JsU. : t^JU t ^l»Jf ^L* , ^l*J| ±xc ^J| 

(£j*J « O** t £^lj .SxmjS^C &*• Oa.!jJ| f ^l»J| 

• Ofj ^1 cU$ UU»j . to ^1 

-o- 

y 4>l)| JbK^ XI* 

^-aJi oi> <y c ofr* 8 ^ </ fe 3 '.* 1 * iy> ^W*lf (ytf 

: Jli . aj « >*Ji ^l&f &AU aj*i < ^-M't er* *U . UUt 

♦ 

• C^f *±4*1 < vi^flJl (3*j) |if t w-AA^if ^)jj b 

Ul Aj gj*3 °t, « -ty 0 ! *1 t| : Jli 

^KupJj 5 t lUfJaj 4 ^ *iapj^ |jli t f A*u43j t «aJa1| 

1 “police.” * “haunted.” 

8 4*b> “ one head of sheep. ” 

* * + •* 

4 “ to skin. ” 6 of^ 5 > “ to roast. ” 
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[N.S.] 

t lu*>J J|| U f j\ tJ +\I 

v i£bU* JUj t \jO*k co.j t Ul|| 

( /jfy j C#jf ( tiiU® ; a! JU . V) ( f cA«*f 

<Uft£ • *J JL5 ,y^J) aJ Jli . &U*J| 

w^J t £ ) ! ^ Jtf . (AA jjUf 

( £jilo **j t «C*&f UJl . fja4y t &U jMJf 

f u* pi)* ^ *< Jl* l* ±*J ( jUf ^r** 

p3*^ l>* t < d (jJt* W ! : aJ ( U*&j 

2 < < *<** <^1* <**U*Jij .cb#U, 

w^Jl ^Jl l^t ; s.^ *1 ¥, f ^aJi Ui »» t( /«b 

I^JLa»> ,>U U t iy*dj t *- = ^ 4 ° 8^A*k 

ou± ; U ^i| t ^ b : Ji, a^Ij 1*1 f *~&l iUHf Ul t,*i>l .>! *1 

f . <£U>/~U til ^swJl lij < ^>^1 y** 

JtS . <-*4.1® aJ Jli . a*U. v£AJU, : aJ JU . cU* «£U £fbb 
. w*$Jd a) Jti . JfjilA &tl*m)| j*am+> t ^AJl Aj 4 *^ y » * - 

^>1 , Ok^jl U^f cU°J . &J»j t a** . cA*^ 1 y^ 

• J < &LapJ| ^1 ^ <£3*^ l^ - * 

. cA^ 1 A^lj f Jlj; ^)JII ^t . Jb^Jl v**"^ J^> < vSU»Af JA. 

^JU oo| t L • dJ JU f &jJU | &UU| UJl |^t>A| 

?Jj u » t e/4*-^ lij ( L&&I &) U| c v^^ # J 

t sM> ! U : *J Jii . v£i^« tAjrfLl Jlj^ Jflj t ^ U*a* Jb^ 

ciU.| Icr^^ ^ cAr^ 

<tS*l Lr** Jf o' s aJ Jll -y VI7 ( ^ ^ 

. J 1 * ci*® Of**" 'tsS'**’ 1 ciU < J^) ^;t ^ 

^ - ~ 

1 t3", “ to fliii»h. ” * u ^U.U-» = t ^jiUU. 

8 4 jr^» “ noise ” j here, “ news, ” 
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f . *b| c 

r yi £* t j ( w Jfum Jl uftiilj f a~^j cA*^ 

t w^Jo : Jl* 1 £JWt t ^ t *U* 

c«N«auj . fi*Jf u* ^mUt <^5Jlj fli t bo a*? . 

^9 c Wj i/ ) J^ 1 t ^ v* 1 »*+ </ 

12* al mjj c f Uf f *Ui 4a,Uj| . pjdb 

t /••■^t t Ulii t a** eud) t 8 4#*y • 2 

f 4^1^ U*t aU Jl cuijj! kzJ*cj . oiJj Ifti f + ±XMJ ^1 lUw 12* jjj 
t b*A« 1* t J f &L*j cJl> $ 6 f-^ * fit ^ oJli 

lit |t t ex* c^jb < abo ^L-jL y 9 t ^^JJb au-!*,, t aubwJb bt l*| 

. ^ < *!/ bo ^|j t j^ojU Lo^a . JuJui Jf ^ 6 it/ 

t ^bpJl l*Jt (J^ . ab£j ^ aft» ^aoJJx^uB^ ^ ^ t v£*x*Jt £**»t 
.<-*** <J Jli , a«> J-jUJ *Uu>|j ^J| V U ( ,>_^J 

JLoj» Jt ^ f ^**JJ| ? 7 ly— a** j-A> ( 

**« cr*l ^Ijj . JLj a»jjl tllu>| | JU(f ^*»JJ| 

liA • b» yT h & J* iSJ?) «; W| V ^J°3 . 

# ^jZ***)! y*«it AjlC. U 

yjty ^11. 

^i) • *i-i)i jUaJi w^W« , ^l fjJjy} sji 

, l>.| a) Jli . Ai* ^Jl U. . *.>!« Jb 8 t ^1 

. , O' 

4 * jA ^, “a piece of wood. ” *t^ A ’“ breast n ; prop. “ adder. ” 

8 (/^>I “ to feel. ” * A**J ^1 A 4 «j o», “»t a diiUiioe. ” 

6 £j*, “to escape.” * »> = *^l, “needle." 

7 , “ entire. ” 8 LSJ*i “ to return; oome away. ” 
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[N.S.] 

s yii . jyj <^1 |** : *J Jli $ iJLWf ^ J&jJ 

L* 1ft % 3 t i x j& JU £)±x* 

*** **i sT ^ t '■d*** is>* : J 11 • *A e? «* ^ t J 1 *; 

&$* »Ua* w-^ie ^3 Jli. Jb> Ax* axIm? 111' If; aJ yti . a**^ aJL*». U aj 

2 t c-xj Uy J*j . *xL Ul t Jl^ AjjJli |> t 

^jJf to* ; Jli ' oaxif o a ti £»jIj fif^ ( ox*Jl ^* oaj «3l* 
*** < ^yJuUwJ yy . IJ Jli *j* oJli $ ci^Jf 

ixjf ^llA cJli . l*llU*J viJli, ijl»Jf Oo.fj t 8 \ym l^^f U*Uu} 
^l^. iJj£j b, t Jl^ £*Ji o#U> : aJ oJlij f i^laaJt ^ Jt*, 

Axjl) Aj ; UJ| Vj^*lb t JLj Axjf UUac . ^JiD Ul l#x» y*fj t AaOftJ) ^,<0 
ff *** - *b^f *** t < caxJi t JIj, 

c^vj f AiJfj . aJ Jli ^ Jljj AxJL f aJ Jli t 

l#U|) b® Jl*j < A XXu u u a . C^xJf C-Jlj l| Jli $ lgil« C-ft^ • aJ Jli . 

oJL* f ^Ulf Oc wJ djli oJylf viffi AjjUpJf ^jtj f fy*» 4ijf^ Lo 

»aJI* ? c**Jf is 9 l«J Ki+\jj — yjf 

<JL^ A—kJ| C>^fj ? y* 1 ^4*°^ J*Jj ^ «^y f A^Ljfcif 

, 3 : J^ S J* Ij f Aj Jli # l^jj jkx )b 

! y t : a 3 Jli . ofrOl U jjj ^y$ f , «r k -^ a 3 JU . <jyJl Jl 
« lt^* ^ ^ ( lT^ ifS^b t crb-y^ c^ 5 

y£ . o—xxif I^A ; Ai Jli t cuuff Ax* ^Jt cuxxJl omi U| 
t c—xxJl ^U, t —£Ji ^ uaajI ; «>.J| Jli, I 

. oJy; t os—ixJt (—x*a)| cu—*4-. ! \y u^xst I y u«—yl 
^A-o.^, JUiJl jpji f ^yo . (Jtlx^lf *>A4» t (jUb vi« : y\ JU 

1 “indigent “ 

* lt&, “ to look up; go up to ” 8 f^*» “ properly. ” 
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t jAX> pmJ , A*«*i ^mll| 

• cJli $ t*A ^anJUi ^ ; t*l oJli t cubjf *xp ^J\ £ytapjf aj cu*ii» 

t UaU ***#b • ijypJJ Jli t JUlii Uf . i_£a£Ji 

v r Jir < JUUf Ul j^Lt . W*xb jj^bpJt AJ cJli ( ^UJ) *s*m3 

t cr»y >*l f 1 J*j t 

oJjJl Jli . tJJ^ij U ; Jl# ^ i£U* ^^Ljl • a) u^Jli f A^bpJf 
1 CL>»*joj ^ A) t ^larJf # 8 (JaL|£ • Afci£.£ 

( •jAiil f jJiaj f»*) (-U) ^an-Of ^ ^ 

\y ^3 ( aLiiio , £L©lftJf v lJ| y Uf AaaJLU • ooJf «*Jli !*c 

: o.iJf cJli . ^y ^it ^,U» f tykl t (J**> pd Ji) , t uAJf 

j*b f s^xJl C J^ (J*^° A^ ? ailiot . iwU| 

«^ &*** .A*h Jht oi*h 3 .^.y y\ 

(Jbfc.^ lj>* cJl* $ I«>a ^ • cJli . Arli yl) UWlj 

aJ viJli ! ^ <^* c f ij»lyyl £+** .v*jji 

, cr^f t 6uJb y-*! oJli viojAj f S Jli ( lul* y«t 

. 4^A*M . * <>" . J ( 0 4® vSJUa^ JU 

t J^; ^v;i con . c»y ^ il f 

. iy^Ji y cH* *>^1 ^ 

, tfilXJxpl, t iSlUwl : Al Jli f ^ ^t ^ 

- Ul ^ cJt S t »£U«! U 6 A*-** y ^anJ| |5, 
crlr* er* ( ^y ^j( ijKa. U 

. l-£kO AJU» t ^ 

1 JJJ, “ to throw.” * lyiAl, “ to floramble. ” 

8 S«Xm, u threshold; main gate. ” 4 “toolose; shat.” 

ja $ (/^ 

8 cA^t “ what is it to me P ” * A^ 4 < t f ««a copper coin. ” 

» cAj, “ hungry. ” 
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[S'S] 0 ' ^ 0,ne Folk-Talet from, yazramaut. 

^01^X111 

« Wy^jf ty* t |-lj iki* 1 —J-fc ^*4) f w^tJ) 4*»l £Lii 

O*;^ , **U. U s^if -iJjli pl^ •* (3jy«Jl Jtij 

ol^ 1 * </**' J U • (3^1 ,/ 3 I* Vy 

z’j ***“!> *2*^ 'jl : *• M 1 * $ £>;> Jffj , (J.IA* 

; j>~.ir pJkj^i fi} . »'*». Vjy oye Ut , ii)|ii yi 
{S^ ***** li* , <^"*» ^Ijj , l_y*fj lirtMl 1*1 , f#* - Ijkt 

_r*-¥l (►> , tjjJl y^} , CT* ^“-Ij J_P , 

« j*~ »** iiiAn b*b < L»-*i cf^l , aJ'^i jjjy , 

• ^ I** 1 ** ¥j ,^*^l (Jl , ^l*U, ^ iUJ U 

**WJl l_Ulj , 4».la»Jf (laoat 1-iii. t &)}*■) ^le .ytf ^yiJl 1*1 

• b^*J t (*4< ( _>*Vl yi 4*t*Jl b* 3 

cP 1 <-^*J , *^1 ^ t/*> - t if"** O* 

Ul CU*J £*ij f *Ut eT° «>;* , *UU 

<xi.fj ( y*J| *-&*-• ^ l* f drip* I yj ! ynj li y 

«Xvr Ul lI^j AxJ^I aJJ t yuJ| uu*» u lc 

d*-^l f c^; cLa^ 3 , CUAJ jy cU^ . y£ 

« u» J**; t U ; oJtf f iliftj 

^>4^ J{ f J*w> I b : ^) Jli {J m*i U *+j f ^ |^jl^ 

JU.j J^jj t Jkl)| uA*Ai U( , *l*| *J fj.^ JaOl y o.aJ| 
Jli ^ ? cJt aH- , «^y f |*>i J-a^> , 

f &cj* Jl I Jb?^ .j& t JjAJ I s) 

* 

1 wJU», “ blood to be avenged. ” 
o / 

* “ tbe man who had received the injury.” 

8 U “ there is no water. ” 
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dkju . t uAfc-Jb AJy^j f 

Jyiajt 45^ ' vtt>^ ^ 

c/ «Ji p# sJa*lA t **-, f «y v0(* < cf^ 

< 1 u»y *** < c V ,t <> *j*-~ ,:% 3 r 1 ^ 

(j*a£j t ^iu«J JL^ U , v-xJjM cla^Jl 0&* t th^wll j 

U <^ 5*4 45*1; £»; < tSlij < Sy*^b 

^Jjdl tlLj ' t,x*j * ;j 9 yndl ^jS *U) 9 c 2 

• t 2 ? AcLp s^^Ait t >^4 , J[jift«Jf f«X$ 4^> 

e** Uf , !** 5 *d| ^jl Hi ^y J f AUtj 9 £,y ^ li <y 

• ,**-•, , o*d| OuU 4^)1 U.5 . tb*. Iff* 

t S ujf t %jfb ^ CJ* ^ Axle p^LJ| ( |^xle 

« 45r^ f A;t 45^ < ^>aJ> 4^f 4 #* lj j < CJr^l V* t AWfj 

|W Jl* ? aJU.^ f ^uaJ| 45^1 fj«iak> 

* 45*.^° f AolaJl iJLj^Jo t lU } Ajy : aJ f^Jli S A^J f ^jyJ| 

f 45 ^' « * J Jl* 5 Jy> 45^^ cr^t : f#l 

. 45UJJ aJ Jli . 4^ ; t ^Ji 45^ Hi i£iU 4^f U : aJ J 15 »L| alUaef 
»U^ *UJ £jf^ OjJt 45^1; t o^-i t t^A ^ tot f Jli 

4^ wsfllJl p 6 j ' Jlf ^ tii^A | ]|lA . aJ 4JU . J*jJ\ 4^i 

: f Ajlaa^sf 1j*> 9 f AjIsmI 

t jfr j** ^ !^()3 t vcUI J^yt Jili 
t^l t Itfy* f IjAiij f *^xJ( 4 ^a / 4^xlc ^yL t cUjlf 

t Alif b : »yii . Jts Jf ; tyii ^ Jki JU 4^ ^yo . lyii^ jyajl v t^e| 

^ • by»!> t jp j** ^ \jP*3 (**# ^ 4 uaUt i 

C‘ 

1 W»y> “ * kind of pnlm-tree. ” S J | # A > •< trapping*. ’* 

® “ to come down ” 4 “ enconoter; fight;. 1 
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Vol. Ill, Ho. 10.1 Some Folk-Tales from Ha?ramaut. 

[H.S.] 

, jfr v* **<4. J 1 * • 1>*A* u 

**4l w l 4 >* ** tij , 1 ^4 J±*i <J*! Jl(> , ***» ^ **• 

* 4* ^ vi** t >»AJ| tfclf * **jt 

( : |*V jl* . 4/* eJ oj>Lw (j| t * ti y&l to jUa)| 

c»l“ to Am f JU?J| s,j; l»l| |^lj|j , jlail f*lb Sett 

J U . Ofi * «iau>j f WJUa. vS/jUfc ( «wAm : *J (j)li ( JUfJ) 

. &f* yte. ^Jl 6 6 t Afli (y/Jlj , Iji; (*• U| f l,4 ; . w**l» 

• ty&Jj &K*. ^\{ U t4a 

u xiv. 

•• 

^ o' 0 ^ cX 

^aLo : aJ Jli . JUj JU^ c pl£Jf U Uf . ^fcUfaJ Jb^ 

Jli $ Uj : *1 Jli . ^ Jli 7 9 a*yJl fi b c cu** 

tit ? JU£ bf 9 iy^xlb ijAjJ , £of • &) Jli jjUpiJt^febiJ o**> 
*J Jli . <£iftaa Jb) &xjf iaj f £Lj~> U f Jb> tfi —J acf 

8 kS c ^) (*^> ? ^**^1 bJt ^f • a) Jli , &) Jli . t—A*i? {jdy yil 

y*f :Jj^ t Jb* *> 9 u*^lyV f r «SJt 

cftj < < Jb^ ^b J t Ja»J| 4^J| ^b 

„ Jb> . t£JUxi ^Ul Jb^ Axjf <£lix <i^t ? bfJp cui^ U 

» t ^ 

1 ^UJj4** “one whose blood Bfoes unavenged.’* 

0 <# 

* bn *>Jj*+i> 14 will do it.** 8 cAb, 4< to cause to reach. ” 

. * ° t *. 

4 JUauo ■= ^asu ? « we. ” 6 “ to go on ** 

a* 

* - cA^ 3 , “toreswjh.” * 

to 

7 &*>jh fi ^ f “ Sir ! 0 thou of the noble countenance. ” 

8 “ He of Syria (** the Syrian).’* 

9 41 plough "; also, 44 furrow. ” 
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1 fjjh. CJ* vV ) *•■!> , (_^l j6*)f Ai.( 

Jl* v* < 8 8 , ebi Ul )j*)f 

tJ wma« *f ‘T**° r j a— tr« a^U j.!jj f * 

.^5Jt lyU, f ^JuJl, v '.l—*>(, ^L. Jj| , /Jl v U ; t 

aJ JU < c — 1« « ! le : i) Jli —5J| y«i ; oxs ^Ji <jP »«a 

j—>v*b >*> . 5 ** biJ V jM : J u Vi ul) . *i—JU» 

A—i* ( 4*kflJ| yJ| 

, J*<> *4*Jl «»lA , 8 —imi«l C«if ^,1 ; yl i) Jli w**» 

7 l> a U f y : A> Jli . t vil.—Ljj y—UJ J^iJl 

* sl ’J!> *J , «*■*»*» tr** (/■* efbl , j*i : Jli . *• Jli . y>lS d*£ 

tr*** 3 jjly.1 ; 5*)| y.l^ y\ c.*j| ^J| <«x> _ JUiJl 

8 g 1 * 'i' WJ J 1 *s , die W J| gl^Jl ,3 jjj t fcuU 

: *** J' t*-tj v-i-k <^li . </(-j D ! y&~t ,9 Jli 

Jl* • J4; o S£m Ijl ( £*^s.)| o-£«» j<ijj 

: ^ J 13 « J_} j : ij-lyjti 

»l*Jlj , ** yi jtiAJl Jli r li ( vi^ti U S| . cuX-1 U . eJ oJli 

( ^r* 01 5Ji *“ J 1 e4 t , 10 ^ 4 *j' v » 

ij , *H* i Aie . ^**1 iJ Jli ? l # iiC« i) JU jjeU 

n>' « v — 0 ^ u^yyl e) Jl# J 7 if| Jj J^VI J*« Uy» } y) aie 

cUi &i X I o'- , U ,J) *J Jli , r ,jl, y5«. u.jl*)! ole , oAU 

1 “ nape of the neck. ” * «to take out. M 

f ^0 

8 *e*4 - *» “ IflktW. H * for b^l* 8 ** plot.' 

* “ to be angry." 7 I'eU = UleU, <• i w iu Bga i n >> 

8 5*^ or trie- (=rkilU.). « 

.» ' ' 

10 j*j, “ noatrila” s pi. of »_,»u. 
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Vol.111, No. 10.] Some Folk-Tale* from Hsawsant. 

[N.S.] • 
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#♦ 

1 Jpi “ to rouse up. ” 


a- 

8 U^, 


“ to put under shelter. ” 


* “ shelter j pen (sheep). ” 

* “ what then ! can there be a greater reason for anger P ” 

/ ^ * o* 

5 *b*< " closet." * ***&*, “ladder.” 

*•' e . C/ V< ^ 

7 “cat.” * 8 pi. of £j*l- 


9 he means “ crooked in nature. M 

i® #W l ijr*, u from heaven to earth,” i.e, t “ entirely.” 

35^ 


11 


r* 


“to straighten.” 
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* lj*». “to pinch. ” 1 for 4^. ■ j 
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The Monthly’ General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 2nd January, 1907, at 9-15 p.ra. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., 
D.L., Vice-President, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. ST. Annandale, Mr. R. Burn, Babu Manmohan Chakravati, 
Mr. L. L. Fermor, M<\ D. Hooper, Dr. H. H. Mann, Major F. P. 
Maynard, I.M.S., Pandeya Umapati Sharma, Lt.-Col. D. C. Phil¬ 
lott, Mr. C. Stanley Price, Mr. H. Sharp, Pandit Yogesa Chandra 
Sastri-Samkh\ aratna Vidatirtba, Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad 
Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

Visitors ;—Major H. Robertson, and Mr. E. Vieux. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-six presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced that the Hon. Mr. John 
Hooper had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Mr. J. Macfar- 
lane, an Ordinary Member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced the appointment of Babu Surendra 
Nath Kumar as First Library Assistant of the Society. 

Khan Bahadur Nasir Ali , Salt Department, Sultanpur, Gur- 
gaon, proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N # 
Annandale ; Lieut. H. 0. Pulley , 12th Pioneers, Jhansi, proposed 
by Lt.-Col D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale ; Bahu 
Bahhal Das Banerji , Student in Archaeology, proposed by Dr. N. 
Annandale, seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri; 
and S. Naseer Hosein Khan , Landholder, Calcutta, proposed by 
Dr. M. M. Masoora, seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chan¬ 
dra Vidyabhnsana; were ballotted for as Ordinary Members. 

Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastree-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha 
exhibited pictures and images of Lakwhori (the goddess of 
wealth and beauty), and read a note on them. 

The following paper! were read :— 

1. Chronology of Indian authors: a supplement to Miss M. 
Duff's Chronology of India.-rBy Nilmani Chakkavakti, M.A., Re¬ 
search Scholar. Communicated by Mahamahopadhyaya Harapra¬ 
sad Shastri. 
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2. Oentiana coronata , Royle.— By I. H. Burkill. 

3. Introduction of written languages m Mongolia in the 18th 
century , A.D.—By Rai Sarat Chandra Das, Bahadur. 

4. Note on the Diet of Tea Garden Coolies in Upper Assam 
and its nutritive value . — By Dr. Harold H. Mann. 

5. Sanskrit work < on literature , grammar , rhetoric , attd lexico¬ 
graphy as preserved in Tibet .—By Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chan¬ 
dra Vidyabhusana. 

6. On the Cheetah.—By Lt.-Gol. D. C. Phillott arid. R. 

P. Azoo. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section) 
was held on Wednesday, the 12th December, 1906, at 9-15 p.m. 

Major W. «J. Buchanan, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. A. S. Allan, Miss Flora Butcher, M.D., Dr. Adrian Caddy, 
Dr. Arnold Caddy, Major F. J. Drury, T.M.S., Dr. H. Finek, Lieut. - 
Col. G. F. A Harris, i.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack,l)r. W. Kennedy, 
Dr. M. M. Masoom, Captain J. W. Megaw, I.M.S., Capt. D. McCay, 
Major D. M. Moir, I M.S., Captain J. Mulvany, I.M.S., Major F. 
O'Kinealy, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, I.M.S., Captain J. W. Urwin, 
I.M.S., Major J. C. Vaughan, I M.S., and Major F. P. Maynard, 
I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors :—Major T. H. McDermott, Captain D. Munro, I.M.S., 
Miss Nicol, Dr, T. F. Pearse, Mr. J. Hardy Taylor. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Major Maynard, I.M.S., showed a case of adeno-sarcoma of 
the neck, and one of abdominal nephrectomy for malignant renal 
tumour. 

Major Rogers showed a specimen of cirrhosis of the liver due 
to Leishman -Donovan bodies. 

• 

The disoussion on Major Rogers’ “ Demonstration of the 
Temperature Curves of the Short Fevers ” was continued, and 
Messrs. Megaw, Arnold Caddy, Harris, Moir, Hossaok, Buchanan, 
Kennedy, McCay, Pearse, Vaughan, and Rogers, took part. 
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The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on Wednesday, 
the 6th February, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 

His Honour Sir Andrew Fraser, M.A., LL.D., K.C.S.I., 
President, in the chaii. 

The following members were present:— 

Babu Muralidhar Banerji, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Major 
W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., Mr. 1. H. Burkill, Babu Manmohan Cha¬ 
kra varti, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. J. N. Das-Gupta, Mr. Han # 
Nath De, Mr. A. Earle, Mr. L. L. Form or, Rev. E. Francotte, S.J., 
Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabhusana, Mr. H. G. Graves, 
Mr. II H. Hayden, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. W. ’W. Hornell, Mr. H. E. 
Kempthorne, Mr. E. D, Maclagan, Dr. H. H. Mann, Mr. E. Mars- 
den, Babu Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya, Major F. O’Kinealy, I.M.S., 
Rev. A. H. Phillips, Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, Mr. C. S. Price, Dr. 
P. K. Ray, Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur, Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Harnprnsad Shastri, Babu Girindra Kumar Sen, Pandit 
Yogesa Chandra S'astri-Sankhyaratna-Vedatirtha Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Vredenburg, Mr 
E. R. Watson, and Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors: —Mr. G. B. Abbott, Babu Gopal Chandra Banerji, 
Babu Sorojanarain Banerji, Babu Sarat Chandra Chatterji, Mr. 
W. A. K. Christie, Babu Hem Chandra Das Gupta, Lord Radstoek 
and Mr. S. K Ratcliffe. 

According to the Rules of the Society, the President directed 
the voting papers to be distributed for the election of Officers and 
Members of the Council for 1907, and appointed Messrs. L. L. Fer- 
mor and W. W. Hornell to be scrutineers. 

The President announced that the Elliott Prize for Scientific 
Research for the year 1906 would not be awarded, as none of the 
essays received in competition was of sufficient merit to justify 
the award of the prize. 

The President also announced that the.. Barclay Memorial 
Medal for the year 1907 hac\ been offered to Lt.-CoL A. W. Alcock, 
LL D., C.I.E., F.R.S. 

The President called upon the Secretary to read the Annual 
Report. 
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^nnual Report for 1906* 


The Council of the Society has the honour to submit the 
following report on the state of the Society’s affairs during the 
year ending 31st December, 1906, 


Member List. 

It is satisfactory to note that there lias been an extraordinary 
increase in the list of Ordinary Members. 

During the yeai under review, 71 Ordinary Members were 
elected, 14 withdrew, 4 died, and 3 were removed from the list 
under Rule 40, being more than three years absent from India. The 
total number of members at the close of 1906, was thuB 407 against 
357 in the preceding year. Of these 173 were Resident, 147 Non- 
Resident, 15 Foreign, 20 Life and 51 absent from India, and one 
Special Non-Subscribing Member, as will be seen from the follow¬ 
ing table, which also shows the fluctuations in the number of 
Ordinaiy Members during the past six years : — 




Paying. 

l 

: 


Non-Paying. 



Year. 

Resident. 

.■s 

§1 
£ ® 

© 

« 

Foreign. 

3 

o 

£■’ j 

Life. 

Absent. 

Special 
Non-8u b- 
ecribing 

Total 

Total. 

1901 

1 

123 

133 

13 

269 

22 

36 

1 i 

59 

328 

1902 

126 

126 

14 

266 

21 

46 

! 

1 

68 

334 

1903 

| 

127 

126 

15 

268 

21 

45 

1 

67 

335 

1904 

132 

130 

14 

276 

21 

45 , 

1 

67 

343 

1905 ... 

144 

133 

12 

288 

20 

*7 

l 

68 

357 

1906 . 

178 

147 

15 

335 

20 

51 

1 

72 

407 


_ 

_ 

_ _ 

_ _ 







The four Ordinary Members whose loss by death during the 
year we have to regret, were Mahamahopadhyaya Mahes Chandra 
Nyayaratna, Mr. Womes Chandra Bonnerji, Moung Hla Oung 
and Mr. John Macfarlane. 

There was one vacancy in the list of Honorary Members and 
this was filled up by the election of the Right Hon. Baron Curzon, 
of FCedleston. 

The List of Special Centenary Members continued unaltered, 
the number standing at 4. 
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Among 1 the Associate Members there has been one death, viz., 
Maulavi Abdul Hai. The number now stands at 12, leaving three 
vacancies to fill up. 

No members compounded for their subscriptions during the 
year. 


Indian Museum. 

Duiing the year, there have been two vacancies amongst the 
Trustees caused by the retirement of Sir Alexander Pedler and 
the death of Mr. J. Macfarlane; Mr R. P. Ashton and Lt.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott were appointed to fill them. The other Trustees who- 
represent the Society are :— 

G. W. Krichler, Esq , M.A. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G S., F.R.S. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
M.A., D.L. 


Finance. 

The Accounts of the Society are shown in the Appendix under 
the usual heads. Statement No. 10 contains the Balance Sheet 
of the Society, and of the different funds administered through 
it. 

Tho credit balance of the Society at the close of the year 
was Rs. 1,79,519-3-3 against Rs. 1,93,143-1-9 in the preceding 

year. 

The Budget for 1900 was estimated at the following 
figures:—Receipts Rs. 18,700 ; Expenditure Rs. 26,650 (Ordi¬ 
nary Rs 18,683; Extraordinary Rs 7,973). Besides these 
estimates of expenditure, it was stated in the last Annual Report 
that there would be a heavy expenditure on account of repairs and 
structural improvements in the Society’s building. 

The actual receipts for the year, exclusive of entrance fees, 
have amounted to Rs. 23,687-1-0, or about Rs. 5,000 in excess of 
the estimate. The sum of Rs. 1,792 has been received as entrance 
fees, and of this the sum of Rs. 1,750 has been credited to the 
Reserve Fund, which now stands at Rs. 1,52,950. The receipts 
have exceeded the estimate under the heads of “ Subscriptions,” 
“ Sple of Publications,” “ Interest,” and “ Rent for Rooms,” the 
increases being, respectively, Rs. 2,266-10-0, Rs. 2,162-15-9, 
Rs. 530-13-1 and Rs. 50. 

The Ordinary expenditure was estimated at Rs. 18,683, and 
the actual expenditure has been Rs. 19,717-14-11 or about 
Rs. 1,000 in excess of the estimate. The expenditure has exceeded 
the estimate under the heads of “ Salaries,!’ “ Commission,” 
“Stationery,” “ Lights and Faps,” “Taxes,” “Postage,” “Freight” 
and “ Printing,” and has been less than tbe estimate under the 
heads of “ Contingencies ” and “ Insurance.” “ Salaries ” have 
been higher owing to the payment of grain compensation allowances, 
and to the payment of a higher salary to one of the staff. “ Taxes” 
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have been higher owing to the payment during the year of the 
taxes for the last quarter of the preceding year. The other 
increases, which are not large in any case, have been due to the 
greater volume of work done during the year. 

The Extraordinary expenditure for the year was estimated 
at Rs. 7,973, the charges to be incurred under ten heads. Under 
these heads the expenditure has amounted to Rs. 8,656-2-5 or 
about Rs. 700 in excess of the estimate. The sum of Rs. 2,300 
was budgeted for printing the Journal and Proceedings and 
Memoirs during 1905. The sum of Rs. 2,875-2-0 has been spent 
under this head. The sum of Rs. 1,000 was budgeted for the 
new Library Catalogue, and the sum of Rs. 1,600 has been spent 
under this head. The sum of Rs. 288 was budgeted for picture 
rods, but has not been spent. 

The sum of Rs. 7,758-3-9 has been spent on repairs to the 
Society’s building. No definite amount was budgeted for under 
this head. The sum of Rs. 2,232-9-9 has been paid for printing 
the “ Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula. ” This was 
not budgeted for. There was a loss of Rs. 453-7-0 on Govern- 
‘ment paper sold during the year. 

The year’s expenditure has exceeded the receipts by Rs. 
15,231-4-10, and the Temporary Reserve has been drawn on to 
the extent of Rs. 11,600. The Temporary Reserve now stands at 
Rs. 31,750 (face value), against Rs. 45,100 at the close of the 
preceding year, the sum of Rs. 1,750, the amount credited to the 
Permanent Reserve out of receipts from entrance fees, having 
been transferred from Temporary Reserve. 

The following sums were held at the close of the year on 
account of the different funds administered through the Society :— 


Oriental Publication Fund 
Sanskrit MSS. Fund 
Arabic and Persian MSS. Fund 
Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund 


Rs. As. P. 

1,335 14 9 
3,643 8 11 
1,985 8 9 
2,400 0 0 


Total ... 9,365 0 5 


The Budget estimate of Receipts and Disbursements for 
1907 has been fixed as follows Receipts Rs. 21,150, Expendi¬ 
ture, Rs. 20 675. 

The Budget estimate of Receipts is about Rs. 2,500 
less than the actuals of 1906. 41 ‘ Publications” are not expected 

to yield so much, three especially large orders having been 
received last year. “ Interest ” will be less than in 1906, as a 
smaller amount of Government Paper is now held. The estimate 
of ‘‘Subscriptions” is less than the actuals of 1906. It will 
probably be exceeded. 

The Budget estimate of Expenditure is about Rs, 4,400 less 
than the actuals, Ordinary and Extraordinary, of 1906, after 
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deducting from the latter the extraordinary expenditure on 
“ Repairs,” “ Materials for a Flora of the Malayan Peninsula,” 
and “Library Catalogue.” As last year was the second year in 
succession in which the Society’s expenditure exceeded its income, 
it has been necessary to estimate the expenditure on a reduced 
scale. Some of the items, however, show increases. “ Salaries ” 
are Rs. 1,000 more, in view of the appointment of an Assistant 
for the Library, and the increased salaries payable to members of 
the staff in terms of their agreements. “Printing” is Rs. 300 
more, sheets printed in 1906 having still to be paid for. Among 
the heads which show a decrease are Journal and Proceedings ana 
Memoirs , and “ Books. ” It is possible to budget for a smaller 
expenditure on Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs as fewer 
bills were outstanding at the close of 1906 than was the case 
a year ago. “ Books ” are Rs. 1,000 less. If the revenue comes 
in better than is expected, it will be possible, if necessary, to pass 
a supplementary estimate. “Lights and Fans,” “Taxes,” “Pos¬ 
tage” (as a set-off “Freight” is higher), and “Contingencies” 
are less ; and it is hoped it will be possible to keep the expen- • 
diture within the estimate. 

Extraordinary Receipts and Expenditure have been fixed as 
follows: —Receipts, Rs. 1,200 ; Expenditure, Rs. 3,650. 

The item on the Receipt side is the Hale proceeds of old beams 
and joists. The amount has already been received. 

Soven items appear under the head of Extraordinary Expen¬ 
diture. Rs. 1,255 have been budgeted for repairs to the Society’s 
building, etc., Rs. 2,00<> provided for the new Library Catalogue; 
Rs. 235 for a Magic Lantern Installation, and Rs. 160 for the 
Society’s subscription to the fund in honour of Professor L)e 
Goeje’s services in the cause of Arabic learning. 

It should be possible to meet the excess of Extraordinary 
Expenditure over receipts out of tho cash balance, and not to 
have recourse to a further sale of securities. 

The expenditure on the Roynl Society’s Catalogue (including 
subscription sent to the Central Bureau) has been Rs. 6,268-14-4, 
while the receipts under this head from subscriptions received on 
behalf of the Central Bureau (including tho grant of Rs. 1,000 
from the Government of India) have been Rs. 6,886-2-0. A sum 
of Rs. 5,494-4-4 has been remitted to the Central Bureau, and 
Rs., 628-8 10 is still due to them. 

On the 24th of April, the Honourable Mr. Justice Asutosh 
Mukhopadhyaya resigned the Treasurership and Mr. J. A. Chap¬ 
man was appointed. 
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BUDGET ESTIMATE FOR 1907. 
Reoeipte. 


1906. 1906. 1907. 

Estimate. Actuals. Estimate. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Subscriptions 

8,000 

10,267 

9,000 

Sale of Publications 

800 

2,963 

2,000 

Interest on Investments . . 

6,200 

6,731 

6,450 

Rent for Rooms ... 

600 

650 

600 

G overnment Alio wances 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

Miscellaneous 

100 

76 

100 

Total ... 

18,700 

23,687 

21,150 


Extraordinary Receipts. 

Building. 

Sale of old beams and joists ... . . 1,200 


Expenditure. 



Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Salaries 

4,000 

4,243 

5,200 

Commission 

450 

556 

500 

Pension 

240 

240 

240 

Stationery 

120 

166 

150 

Lights and Fans 

320 

593 

320 

Municipal Taxes 

1,465 

1,610 

1,465 

Postage 

525 

876 

600 

Freight 

' 100 

143 

250 

Meetings 

100 

. 97 


Contingencies 

650 

618 

500 

Books 

2,000 

2,000 

2,000 

Binding 

“ Journal and Proceedings ” 

700 

700 

1,000 

and “Memoirs” 

7,300 

7,300 

7,500 

Printing Circulars, etc. 

200 

280 

600 

Auditor’s Fee 

100 

100 

100 

Petty Repairs 

100 

8 

50 

Insurance 

313 

188 

200 

Total ... 

18,683 

19,718 

20,675 
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Extraordinary Expenditure. 



1906. 

1906. 

1907. 


Estimate. Actuals. 

Estimate. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Library Catalogue 

1,000 

1,600 

2,000 

Furniture 

330 

484 

... 

Illumination 

100 

94 

... 

Books 

1,000 

1,062 

... 

Binding ... * 

500 

244 


“ Journal and Proceedings ” 
and ‘ 4 Memoirs ” 

2,300 

5,108 


Printing “ Haji Baba ” 

1,800 

1,794 

,,. 

Lantern 

500 

448 

... 

Renewal of wiring for Elec¬ 
tric Lights and Fans for 
Automobile Association of 
Bengal 

155 

155 


Picture Rods 

288 

... 

... 

Loss on Government Paper 
sold during the year ... 


453 


Magic Lantern Installation 



235 

Building 

... 

7,758 

... 

Building 

Arches 



450 

Tron pipes, bends, etc. 



670 

Boundary wall 

... 


70 

UnHltered water-supply 



65 

Donation 



160 

Total 

7,973 

19,200 

3,810 


Agencies. 

The Agencies are still in tlio hands of Messrs. Bernard Qua- 
ritch and Otto Hanassowitz. 

The number of the copies of the Journal and Proceedings 
and Memoirs sent to Mr. Quaritch, during the year 1906, was 
1,312 valued at £199-8-8, and of the Bibfiotheea Indica 1,142 
valued at Rs. 698-8, of which £54-1-4 and Rs. 143-8 worth have 
been sold. 

Twenty invoices of books purchased, and of publications of 
various Societies sent in exchange, have been received during the 
year, the value of the bookA purchased amounting to £64-14-9. 

The number of copies of the Journal and Proceedings 
and Memoirs sent to Mr. Harrassowitz, during 1906, for sale, 
was 534 valued at £61-15-4, and of the Bibliotheca Indica 1,153 
valued at Rs. 707. The sale proceeds have been £33-12-9 and 
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Rs. 685-14 respectively, but the accounts submitted, representing 
these amounts, have been returned for verification and have not 
yet been received back. 

Library. 

The total number of volumes and parts of magazines added 
to the Library during the year was 2,507, of which 484 were 
purchased and 2,023 presented or received in exchange for the 
Society’s publications. 

The setting up in type of the new edition of the Society’s 
Library Catalogue is completed. Mr. Hari Nath De is engaged 
in reading the proofs and passing the Catalogue through the press, 
and, before the close of the year, the Catalogue will be published. 

The examination of the Library for the purpose of binding all 
the books and periodicals in the Society and removing all the 
periodicals and reports to the ground floor of the building has not 
yet been completed. 

In continuation of the Council order, the Imperial Library 
4ms been allowed to borrow books and MSS. from the Society for 
the use of its readers until further notice. 

The Council approved the proposal of the Publication 
Committee to print the lists of new books added to the Library, 
twice yearly, instead of monthly, and to issue them separately, 
instead of with the Proceedings. 

Mr. J. H. Elliott has continued Assistant Secretary and Lib¬ 
rarian throughout the year. 

Royal Society’s Regional Bureau for India and Ceylon. 

By no means the least important work that the Society 
carries on is that of Regional Bureau for Tndia and Ceylon in the 
preparation of the International Catalogue of Scientific Literature. 
This great scheme has ripened and is bearing good fruit. 
The Regional Bureau is now worked by a strengthened Committee 
of twenty-three of our members and has received, from the 
Government of India, a welcome but necessary grant-in-aid of 
Rs. 1,000. ‘ 

Elliott Prize for Scientific Rettearoh. 

The subject selected for the Elliott Gold Medal for the year 
1906 was Natural Science, and only two essays have been received 
in competition which have been referred to the Trustees for report. 

Barclay Memorial Medal. 

In order to award the Barclay Memorial Medal for 1907, the 
following members were appointed to form a “ Special Com¬ 
mittee ” to record their recommendations for the consideration of 
the Council: Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. E. Vredenburg, Rai Bahadur 
Ram Brahma Sanyal, Captain A. T. Gage, I.M.S., and Lt.-Col. 
G. F. A. Hams, I.M.S. ^ 
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Society’s Premises and Property. 

Messrs. Mackintosh Burn & Co. have substituted steel joists 
for all the wooden beams on the ground floor. The proposed 
thorough repairs and structural improvements in the building 
have been postponed for the present, but repairs to cracks in the 
walls of the main building caused by changing the beams, and 
removing earthen roof-spouts and substituting iron pipes have 
been sanctioned. 

At the i*eqnest of the Calcutta Corporation, certain altera¬ 
tions, in connection with re-modelling the outside latrine arrange¬ 
ments for the menial servants, have been carried out. 

In older to make the Society’s General Meetings more in¬ 
teresting, a lantern has been purchased which will be worked by 
electricity. 

Exchange of Publications. 

During 1906 the Council accepted thirteen applications for 
exchange of publications, viz : —(1) From the Australian Museum, 
Sydney, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs in 
exchange of their Records. (2) From the Editor of the Journal of 
Tropical Veterinary Science, Lahore, the Society’s Journal and 
Proceedings and Memoirs for his Journal. (3) From the Director 
of “ Anthropos,” (Modling, Austria), the Society’s Journal and 
Proceedings and Memoirs for his Periodical. (4) From the Missouri 
Botanical Gardens, St. LouiR, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings 
for their Reports. (5) From the Editor of “ Dr. A. Petermann’s 
Geographische Mitheilungen,” (Gotha), the Society’s Journal and 
Proceedings and Memoirs for his Periodical. (6) From the Faraday 
Society, London, the Society’s Journal *tnd Proceedings and Memoirs 
for their Transactions. (7) From the Universitats-Bibliothek in 
Basel, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs for their 
Verhandlungen. (8) From TSoole Speciale des Langues Orientales 
vivantes, Paris, the Society’s Journal and Proceedmgs and Memoirs 
for the publication of their School. (9) From the Mining and 
Geological Institute of India, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings 
and Memoirs for their Transactions. (10) From the Queen's 
College, Belfast, the Society’s Journal and Proceedings Hnd Memoirs 
for the publications of their College. (11) From the United States 
National Museum, Washington, the Society’s Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings and Memoirs for the publication of the Museum. (12) From 
the Kdnigliche Gesellschaft fur Wissenschaften in Gottingen, the 
Society’s Journal and Proceedings and Memoirs for their Nachrich- 
ten. (13) From the University of California, the Society’s Journal 
and Proceedings and Memoirs for the publications of the Univer¬ 
sity. 

Publications. 

There were published during the year thirteen numbers of 
the Journal and Proceedings (Journal and Proceedings Nos. 9 to 10 
and Extra Number of 1905 and Journal and Proceedings Nos. 1 to 10 
1906) containing 1,106 pages and 11 plates. 
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Of the Memoirs fourteen numbers were pnblished (Yol. 1., 
Nos. 6, 8 to J9 and Supplement I.) containing 350 pages and 
14 plates. 

The Numismatic Supplement No. 6 has been published in the 
Journal and Proceeding*, Yol. I., No. 10 of 1905, under the editor¬ 
ship of the Numismatic Secretary. 

There were also published the Index to Journal and Proceed - 
ings, N.S. Vol. I, and a reprint of the Rules of the Society together 
with revised regulations regarding the submission of communica¬ 
tions drawn up by the Sub-Committee appointed for the purpose. 

The size of the volume of the Journal and Proceedings from 
1906 has been changed from demy octavo to royal octavo, and, from 
the p» esent year, 800 copies of each issue of the Journal and Pro¬ 
ceeding h and Memoirs will be printed instead of 700. 

The exchange copies of the Society’s publications are now 
forwarded to the various Societies, &c, through the Society’s 
London and Continental Agents instead of by post. 

In February 1906, Mr. J. Macfarlane resigned the General 
Secretaryship and Lieut-Col. D. C. Phillott was appointed in 
his plac»». Dr. E. T). Ross, the Philological Secretary, whs absent 
h*om Calcutta for seven months, when Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Shastri carried on the duties and edited the Philo¬ 
logical Section of the Journal. The Coin Cabinet was in charge 
of Mr. H. Nelson Wright for the first two months of the year, 
and, for the remainder, by Mr. R. Burn, who also reported on all 
Treasure Trove Coins sent to the Society. Mahamahopadhyaya 
Haraprasad Sastri was in charge of Bibliotheca Jndica and the 
work of collecting Sanskrit Manuscripts. Dr. E. D. Ross was 
in charge of the Search for Arabic and Persian MSS. The 
Natural History Section of the Journal was edited by Mr. 
I. H. Burkill and the Anthropological Section by Dr. N. An- 
nandale. A new section, called the “ Medical Section,” was 
added to the Society, and Major F. P. Maynard, I M.S., was 
appointed its Secretary. 


Philology, etc. 

The only historical papers in the Memoirs are those on the 
Asrafpur copper plate grants of Devakhadga and the cup-marked 
inscription in the Chumbi Yalley. The former brings to light 
a local dynasty of four kings in East Bengal in the 8th or 9th 
century a d., i.e., before the supremacy of the Pal Kings was 
established. The records speak of the organisation of several 
Buddhist Monasteries under one supreme head, and gives details 
about the products of certain plots of land. The Epigraphist, 
Babu Gangamohan Laskar, was appointed Deputy Magistrate by 
an appreciative Government, but, unfortunately, his career was cut 
short by his untimely death. There are also several historical 
papers in the Journal. One of these by Babu Satya Ranjan Roy 
is entitled “ Ha jo and his Grandsons,” which deals with the history 
of Kamrup, shortly after the overthrow of the Khen dynasty of 
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Kamtapur, by Hu sen Shah of Bengal. Babu Jadu Nath Sarknr 
has written two papers, one on the revenue regulations of 
Aurangzeb and the other on Shaista Khan. In the former, paper 
he has translated two rare farmans of the Emperor Aurangzeb 
obtained in a Persian MS. in the Berlin Royal Library. The 
Recond paper has been mainly based on the Bodleian Library 
MS. of the continuation of Shihabuddin Talesh’s Fathiyyah-i- 
ibriyyah. The paper gives an analysis of the continuation 
and a history of Shaista Khan’s civil administmtion. Babu 
Rakhal. Das Banerji writes an account of the Gurpa Hill in 
the District of Gaya, which he attempts to identify with the 
Kukkutapadagiri of the Buddhists. The rock and the pillar 
inscriptions of Asoka contain many references to animals. Babu 
Monmohan Chakravarti, in a paper in the Memoirs , has at¬ 
tempted to identify these animals. The Umga Hill inscription 
deciphered by Babu Purameshwar Doyal give the history of 
a local dynasty in the ,13th and the 14th century in the 
southern portion of the Gaya district. The information sup¬ 
plied by this inscription corroborates that given by Captain* 
Kittoe in the Journal of the Asiatic Society in the year 1847. 
Babu Monmohan Chakravarti haR hIro written two other papers, 
one on the poet Dhoika who flourished at the court of the 
last Hindu king of Bengal, LakBhmanasena, and the other on the 
Sanskrit Literature of Bengal during the Sena Kings. In a 
paper entitled “ Some notes on the Maliipala inscription 
of Sarnath,” Mr. Venis controverts the meanings ascribed 
to some of the words in the inscription by Mr. J. Pli. Vogel. 
Especially valuable are contributions made to the Journal and 
Memoirs during the past year by Lt Col. D. C. Phillott, dealing 
with the spoken language of Persia. The study of Persian 
dialects is a subject which is daily receiving more attention from 
European scholars, and Col. Phillott’s papers—such as “Some 
Street Cries collected in Persia, ** “ Some Persian Riddles col¬ 
lected from dervishes in the South of Persia,” “ Persian Saws 
and Proverbs,” and “ Some Current Persian Talet- ” must prove of 
the utmost value and interest to all students of modem Persian 
as well as to students of Indian Philology. The articles must 
also be of considerable interest to folklorists and anthropologists. 
Col. Phillott also published with the efficient aid of Mr. Azoo 
a set of stories in the dialect of Hazramaut, forming a valuable 
addition to a subject which has received the attention of eminent 
Arabic scholars in Europe It is a matter for congratulation 
that we find such a marked revival in our publications of 
interest in the languages of Islam, which, in comparison with 
Sanskrit, have been sadly neglected in recent years. Among 
the papers contributed enuring the year on Tibetan Litera¬ 
ture, mention may be made of two r6ad by Mahamahopa- 
dhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana on “ Dignaga and his 
Pramanasamuccaya ” and ° Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet *’ 
in which he has noticed twenty-five Buddhist Sanskrit works to 
Logic. These works are valuable, as they form connecting links 
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between ancient Hindu Logic of tbe pre-Christian era and the 
modem schools of Logic. Rai Sarat Chandra Das. Bahadur, 
C.I.E., in his paper on “ The Origin of mankind according to 
the Lamaic mythology,” traces the origin of men from the fallen 
angels who used to live on contemplation, bat, having acquired an 
appetite for animal food, were gradually divided into distinct 
classes. The Rev. A. R. Francke in his Memoir on “ The Dards 
at Khalatse on Western Tibet,” shows that Khalatse had been a 
Dard colony before it was conquered and made into a Tibetan 
village by the West Tibetan King of Ladak about 1150 a.d. The 
curious beliefs and customs of the Tibetans of the present day are 
illustrated in the paper on the “Tibetan Almanac” by Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A. The curiosity 
aroused in Tibetan matters by the British Mission to Tibet of 
1903-04 has brought forth several interesting papers such as the 
Memoir on A cup-mark inscription ” and the paper on “ An old 
form of elective Government in the Chumbi Valley ” by Mr. E. H. C. 
Walsh, J.C.S., and also the paper on “ Gyantse Rock Inscription ” 
by Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. Mr. Walsh, 
who visited the Chumbi Valley, in connection with the Tibet Mis¬ 
sion, discovers cup-mark inscriptions m a part of the world in which 
they have not hitherto been known to exist. In his second paper, 
Mr. Walsh attempts to prove that, in ancient times, the Chumbi 
Valley formed practically an independent republic, whose leader 
derived his authority from the presiding deity of the place, and 
that the people of the valley, called the Tromowas, do not belong 
to the same stock as the Tibetans. Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana’s paper on the “ Gyantse Rock Inscrip¬ 
tion ” is compiled from an inscription on a piece of rock brought 
from the Gyantse Jong by the late Tibet Mission. It describes 
Gyantse as a splendid dominion and gives some account of its 
King Choigyal-rab-ten, who founded the fort and monastery there 
in the 14th century a.d. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Ross, the Council has sanctioned 
ton guineas to the fund that is being raised in honour of Professor 
M J. De Goeje for his brilliant services in the cause of Arabic 
learning. 

Natural History, etc. 

The Society has exhibited renewed vigour as regards zoology 
during theyear. This has been owing to two causes, firstly, that seve¬ 
ral distinguished authorities in Europe have allowed their papers to 
be printed in the Society’s Journal , and, secondly, that the intimate 
relations which have always existed between the Society and tbe 
I ndian Museum have been fully maintained. Out of twenty-nine 
zoological papers published in the Journal twenty-three (as well 
as the three zoological Memoirs issued) have either been the result 
of work done in the Museum or else have dealt with speoimens in 
the Museum ; three zoological papers have been contributed by our 
General Secretary, one by the scientific officers of a commercial 
institution, and only one by a native'of India. This means to say 
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that the zoological work of the Society is very largely in the hands 
of professional and official zoologists who may, at any time, be 
called upon to publish their researches depart mentally. In India, 
where there are so few professional zoologists, this state of affairs 
is not satisfactory as it would be in Europe or America, where 
every university and biological institution has its zoological staff, 
and it is quite possible that the Society will be obliged to fall back, 
as far as this branch of its activities is concerned, on amateur sup¬ 
port in the future. The majority of the papers published during 
the year have dealt with Indian representative of group of animals 
little studied in India hitherto. Dr. von Linsfcow of Gottingen 
has written several short papers on pai*asitic worms (two of which 
represent new r genera/ sent him by the Indian Museum,; Mr. G. 
A. Boulenger, F.R.S., and Mr. Tate Regan, both of the British 
Museum, have described new frogs and fishes from the same source; 
Mr. M. Burr has annotated a collection of earwigs belonging to 
the Museum and Mr R. Gurney one of Entomostraoous 
Crustacea; Mr. C. A. Paiva, Assistant to the Museum, has written 
notes on other families of insects, and Captain F. Wall, I.M S., 
has published a descriptive Catalogue of the sea-snakes in the 
Collection, Mr. Aiyar, an assistant in the Pusa Agricultural 

Institute, having also contributed bionomical notes on the same 
group. Dr. H. Mann has worked out the varying numerical pro¬ 
portions of the sexes, under different conditions, in the cases of the 
“ Mosquito Blight ” of tea. Dr. N. Annandale, offg. Superinten¬ 
dent of the Indian Museum, has contributed to the Journal a 
series of short papers and one longer one on investigations concern¬ 
ing the fresh waters of India, especially the Calcutta tanks, ns well 
as a Memoir on the fauna of a desert tract in Southern Tndia, 
while Lieut. Col. D. C. Phillott has commenced a series of notes 
dealing wdth the animals and birds used in hunting in the East. 
Thirteen botanical papers have been read before the Society 
during the year, and two botanical exhibits made in addition. By 
the date of the Annual Meeting all the thirteen papers will have 
been published. Among these papers and exhibits is one by Mr. 
Jogesh Chandra Ray on the Hindu method of manufacturing Rice 
spirit, which adds to our knowledge of fermentation by means of 
mould-fungi. From an examination of the wort taken at different 
seasons the author prepared tables giving the yield of alcohol 
and volatile acids, and concluded by summarising the best 
conditions under which rice fermentation may be conducted in 
this country. Mr. Hooper’s two contributions turn on industrial 
uses of plants; one call attention to the use of a wild Indian Nut¬ 
meg for the manufacture of candles, the other to the use of a vege¬ 
table pulp for the making of vessels for holding water, ghi, etc. 
A contribution by Mr. I. H. Burkill discusses cases of the 
parasitism of one mistletoe upon another Three of the remain- 
ing papers deal with flower-fertilisation, among which is one 
upon the flower of the Jute plant—a part of investigations 
in progress in India for the improvement of the Jute crop. 
Lastly, there are seven papers on Systematic Botany, two of 
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them being by Captain A. T. Gage and two of them coming to 
the Society from England: together they add to the flora of 
British India 17 species, to the flora of Thibet 9 species, to the 
flora of China 12 species and to the flora of Japan 2 species. 
Onr contributors across the sea were Dr. O. Stapf of Kew 
and Mr. Spencer Moore of the British Museum of Natural 
History, South Kensington, Under the section of Chemistry 
three papers have been contributed by members. In a * paper 
on Silver dioxide and silver peroxynite, Prof. E. R. Watson, of 
Sibpur, deals with the composition of the black crystalline 
substance found at the anode during the electrolysis of aqueous 
solutions of silver nitrate. The author explains the formation 
of the cpmpound and gives analyses of the salt obtained under 
varying conditions. The milk of the Indian buffalo has also been 
the subject of an inv estigation by Prof. Watson. The nature of 
the milk-sugar and the constitution of the butter-fat were the 
main points of the enquiry, and the results are not only of 
importance to scientific agriculture, but will enable the analyst, 
in future, to differentiate between buffalo’s and cow’s milk. The 
third paper is that of Mr. J. C. Ray, mentioned above. In the 
Memoir v an article has appeared on the remarkable habit of earth¬ 
eating in India, written by Messrs. Hooper and Mann. Although 
this subject is of anthropological interest, the authors have taken the 
trouble to chemically analyse thirty-two samples of the material 
usually resorted to by mud-eaters in all parts of the country. The 
specimens were ill of mineral origin and contained large quanti¬ 
ties of silica, and were, as a consequence, devoid of the usual ele¬ 
ments of nutrition found in ordinary human food. 

At the suggestion of Major L. Rogers. I.M.S., a new T section, 
called the “ Medical Section,” was added to the Society, and Major 
b.P. Maynard, I.M.S., wms appointed its Secretary. The reason 
for the addition is that Medical Members have no organization 
permitting their meeting to discuss subjects of special medical 
interest. The recommendations approved by the Council are as 
follows: — 

1. “ That there be created a new section to be called the 

‘ Medical Section.’ 

2. “ 1 hat a sectional Secretary be appointed by the Council 

under Rule 51, who shall be an ex-officio member of 
the Publication Committee. 

J. That all business connected with papers of the Medical 
Section be submitted, in the first instance, to the Pub¬ 
lication Committee. 

I. “ That papers of a purely technical nature, which are un¬ 
suitable for a General Meeting, be read at an adjourn¬ 
ed meeting. Neither these papers nor their authors 
shall be mentioned by name in the Society’s circulars, 
but shall be duly announced from the chair “ at the 
time of adjournment.” 
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Anthropology, etc. 

A considerable number of ethnographical papers has been 
published in the Journal and the Memoirs of the Society. The 
majority have been primarily of local interest and there is unfor¬ 
tunately still a tendency, so far as the Society is concerned, to 
regard all branches of anthropology except the purely physical, 
which has not been represented during the year, as being within 
the range of intelligent observation unattended by library re¬ 
search. It is impossible for the Secretary to scrutinize every 
detail in every paper submitted to him, and it is undesirable that 
he should do so ; but it is to be feared that muoh of the material 
published by the Society is not new in the sense of being hitherto 
unpublished; not because the authors are conscious plagiarists, 
but because they take it for granted that they are the first workers 
in the fields they exploit. Little as we know of Indian anthro¬ 
pology, repetition of authentic observation tends to obscure rather 
than to elucidate the points at issue. If anthropology is a science, 
it is just as impossible to write a scientific ethnographical paper 
without previous study as it would be to write one on chemistry 
oi botany. These remarks fortunately do not refer to all the 
papers issued recently by the Society, for, in some few, a wider 
survey has been taken than is in the immediate sight of a man 
whose knowledge is merely local, but it would be invidious to 
single out individual instances. The project referred to in last 
year's report of issuing figures and deRCiiptions of Indian and 
other weapons, implements and the like, lias so far borne fruit 
that a short supplement to the Memoir* has been issued with 
three plates, and another is in the press ; but the stress of official 
work has prevented the Anthropologicr 1 Secretary from payiug 
as much attention to the matter as he would have wished, and no 
other member of the Society, except the Reporter on Economic 
Products, our Natural History Secretary, has as yet shown any 
interest in the matter. 


Coins. 


During 1906 the number of coins presented to the Society was 
7 gold, 74 silver and 10 copper, which may be briefly classified as 
shown below:— 


Mediaeval India 

Independent Bengal 

Bahmani 

Malwa 

Qutb Shalii 

Mughal 


jV M M 


Gadhaiya coins ... 4 

South Indian ... 1 

Rukn-ud-din Kaikaus ... 1 

Taj-ud-din Firoz ... 1 

4 

Abdullah fzaiia) Shah - 3 

Akbar ... ... 2 4 

Shab Jahan ... 12 1 

Murad Bakhsh ... 1 


Carried over 


1 25 8 
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AT 

M JEt 


Brought forward 

... 1 

25 8 

Mughal— contd. 

Aurangzeb 

... 1 

7 1 


Shah Alam Bahadur 

1 

2 


Farrukh Siyar 


2 


Jahandar ... 


1 


Muhammad Shah 

1 

8 


Alamgir II 

... 1 

4 


Ahmad Shah Bahadur 

10 


Shah Alam II 

1 

2 


Doubtful Mughal 

... 

1 

Hyderabad 

... 


1 

Sikh 


... 

12 

Ottoman Sultans 

... Murad III 

... 1 



7 74 10 

The most important of these is a gold coin of Aurangzeb of 
the Zafarabad. mint, which appears to be unpublished. The 
copper coins of the last Qutb Shahi ruler, though said to be 
common, have not been fully described. 

The post of Numismatic Secretary was held, for the first two 
months of the year, by Mr. Nelson Wright, and, for the remainder, 
by Mr. R. Burn. The number of coins examined as Treasure 
Trove was 8,060, nnd with the exception of a few cases, which had 
not been disposed of before the appointment of a special Numis¬ 
matic Secretary, this branch of the Society’s work is now up to 
date. Notes have been kept of the more important finds, and 
will be published in the Numismatic Supplement to the Journal . 

Bibliotheca Indica. 

Want of funds prevented the publications of even normal 
number of fasciculi during the year under review. While 42 
numbers were issued in 1901, 36 in 1905, only 14 have been issued 
during the year under review. 

The activity of previous years has been followed by the inacti¬ 
vity of the present year. No new work has been commenced 
The only work that has been finished is the edition of the Aitareya 
Brahmana by Acharya Saty avrata Sarnesrami, with Sayaracarya’s 
commentary, in four volumes. The three fasc. issued during the 
year under review contain the preface to the whole work. It is not 
what is ordinarily termed preface, but is an independent treatise on 
the history, bibliography, scope and object of Aitareya, which is 
regarded by European scholars as second only in antiquity to the 
Rigveda. All that could be possibly done with limited means has 
been done, and the Government of Bengal has sanctioned a special 
grant of Rs 3,000 for continuing the translation of the Akbarna- 
ma. An application haN also been made to the Government of India 
for a special grant for the publication of a translation of the 
Maasir-ul-Umara. The supervision of the Bibliotheca publication 
was in the hands of M ah amahopad h y ay a Haraprasad Bhastri, Joint 
Philological Secretary to the Society. 
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The Council approved new ruleB for remunerating Editors and 
Translators in the Bibliotheca Indica framed by the Philological 
Committee. 

Under Council order, the copyright of a number of Biblio¬ 
theca Indica was registered. 

Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts. 

A Catalogue of palm leaf and selected paper manuscripts, 
belonging to the Durbar Library, Nepal, was published by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal in 1905. In 1906, Sir Andrew 
Fraser, as President of the Society, presented copies of the 
work to the Nepal Durbar. The Durbar has responded to this 
act of courtesy by sending a list of new collections in its 
library. The Council of the Asiatic Society of Bengal have 
resolved to publish this list as an appendix to the 3rd 
volume of the Notices of Sanskrit MSS. about to be issued. 
The new collection at Nepal contains the names of some unique 
MSS. An examination of this by an expert would be of great 
value. During the year under review there has been printed, and 
all but published, a volume of Notices of Sanskrit MSS. containing 
descriptions of 366 MSS examined, mostly in Benares and Behar. 
Some very rare works of the Madhvya sect have been described, 
but the most noticeable feature of the volume consists of the 
notices of a large number of Jaina MSS. The number of MSS. 
acquired during the year is 96. Of these the Muktav»li Prakash, 
a work on Nyaya, is unique. The Sudarsana Sataka is known 
only by name. A large portion of the Sabdanushasana Viitti, 
by the Jaina Pandit Hemachandra of the 12th century, with some 
of its subsidiary works, has been ac mired. A medical work 
entitled Bhishakchakrachittotsava known from KashinatlTs list 
has been purchased. The search for Sanskrit MSS. in Bengal is 
being kept up with its former vigour. Professor Hillebrandt of 
Breslau writing under date, 2nd December, 1906, congratulates 
Shastri, who is in charge, on his successful work. 

A report on the nearch of Sanskrit MSS fo? the years 1901— 
1902 to 1905—06 was submitted to the Government of Bengal, and, 
in reply, the Government has sanctioned the continuance of the 
annual grant of Rs. 3,200, in aid of the operation in Rearch of 
Sanskrit MSS, in Bengal, for a further period of five years from 
18th April 1906. 

Search fbr Arabic and Persian MSS. 

During the year under review, the search has been conducted 
by Dr. Ross, and many valuable additions have been made to 
the collection of Arabic and JPersian Manuscripts. The total 
number of MSS. purchased for the Society was upwards of 400, 
and the collection is representative of almost every branch of 
literature. The most important feature of the receut acquisition 
is a collection of about 100 works dealing with the Imamite 
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traditions and law, by such old and modern authors as Ibn Bab- 
waih, lbn Ta’us, Mir Baqir Da mad and Muhammad Baqir Majlisi. 
Many of these manuscripts represent works of great importance in 
the history of Muhammadan dogma, which have hitherto been 
unknown to scholars. The oldest manuscript in point of date, 
which had recently been purchased, is the Musir al bhiram as Sa- 
kni ila asbraf al am&kni by Ibn Towzi; this bears the date of A.H. 
578 (A.D. 1182). About 80 MSS. date between the 13th and 16th 
centuries of our era. Eleven of them are autograph copies, among 
which may be cited the following: Qiy6m al Layl, by Abul 1 Abbas 
Ahmad bin 1 Ali al-Maqrizi (died A.H, 845, A.D. 1442) dated 
A.H. 807 A.D. 1404, and Aswaqalashwaq fi masari* al ushsh&q by 
Bushan ud Dfn Abul Hasan Ibrahim bin ‘umar al Biqa’i ash-Shafi‘i 
(died A.H. 885, A.D. 1480) which is dated A.H. 824 (A.D. 1421). 
In response to an application made by the Society, the Govern¬ 
ment of India has agreed to place at the immediate disposal of 
the Society the sum of Rs. 5,000 for the purchase of Arabic and 
Persian MSS. instead of in the fifth year of the giant. The 
second annual report for the official year 1905-06 was submitted 
to Government and published in the Proceedings for April 1906. 

Bardic Chronicles. 

The work of instituting a search for MSS. of Rajput and 
other Bardic Chronicles and making a preliminary survey, for 
which the Government of India has granted a sum of Rs. 2,400 
for the first year, has not yet begun. The Nagari-pracharini 
Sablia has been asked if it is willing to undertake the work under 
the supervision of Major 0 B. Baldock, 44th Marwara Infantry. 


The Report having been read, and some copies having been 
distributed, His Honour Sir Andrew Fraser, K.C.S.I., President 
of the Society, delivered the following Address. 

Annual Address, 1006. 

I desire first of all to thank you very heartily for the honour 
which you conferred upon me two years ago in electing me to be 
the President of the Society The life of the Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor of Bengal is undoubtedly one full of occupation; and it is 
not a life which can he characterised to any extent by the exalted 
.pleasures of study and research. Many of his hours are occu¬ 
pied with petty details of business, and some with serious and 
sometimes anxious affairs of State; and many of them are occu* 
pied with engagements which, even when they appear to be of 
a pleasant oi* perhaps somewhat frivolous character, are never¬ 
theless entirely obligatory and unavoidable. These latter some¬ 
times seem to make as great a demand on the vigour and time 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, as do the duties which appear more 
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responsible and onerous. It has not been easy, therefore, for me 
to give that attention which I should have liked to have given 
to the work of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. I have been able 
to attend with pleasure and profit a good number of the meet¬ 
ings ; but I have not been able to do, either in this respect or 
in some other respects, what I should have liked to have done. 

I was courteously invited the other day to remain, in some 
capacity or other, an officer of the Society ; but 1 have felt it my 
duty to decline that further honour, not because I have no in¬ 
terest in the work of the Society, but because my interest in it 
is too real to allow me to sacrifice it to my own gratification. 
There are others who can better perform the duties attaching to 
office in connection with this Society; and 1 am veiy willing to 
leave the honour as well as the work to them; and I trust that 
my interest in the Society’s welfare will not be considered the 
less on that account. I remain a member of the Society; and if 
at any time I can show my interest in its concerns, I trust that 
you will command me. Again I thank you for the honour confer¬ 
red on me in bestowing on me the office which I have this ' 
evening to vacate. Although I cannot claim to have discharged 
its duties even in any degree to my own satisfaction, yet I shall 
always look back upon my tenure of this office with pride and 
pleasure, and with a sense of gratitude for the consideration 
shown to me by the members of the Society. 

Last year I was unable to be present at the Annual Meeting 
owing to my absence from Calcutta on a tour in Bihar with His 
Excellency the Viceroy. As you are- aware, the rules of the 
Society have fixed the date of the Annual Meeting; and it was 
impossible for me to be present in Calcutta on that date. My 
learned friend, the Hon’ble Mr. Justicb Ashutosh Mukerji, kindly 
took my place and delivered the annual address. I am in one 
respect not quite so happy this year. Last year the first 
Wednesday in February found me in restful and hopeful expecta¬ 
tion of reading the interesting and able address which was being 
delivered on my behalf in Calcutta. This year l have to speak 
for myself. I do not, however, intend to detain you with a 
long address. There has now been in existence for several years 
an excellent arrangement, that the report should be prepared by 
the Secretaries of each section who are well fitted to explain 
what has been done in the various departments of the Society’s 
work. This relieves the President of the serious responsibility 
of endeavouring to expound to experts in the various branches 
of the work of the Society, matters in respect of at least many 
of which he must, under the most favourable circumstances, be 
only an amateur. It is an arrangement of which I shall certain¬ 
ly take full advantage; for I feel quite unable to discuss effect¬ 
ively before this audience the work of the year. The report 
prepared by the General Secretary from the reports of the 
Secretaries of sections has been placed before you, and is in your 
hands. I shall leave it to speak for itself. 

The report records the death of four Ordinary Members and 
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one Associate. One of these, Mr. J. Macfarlane, was the Honorary 
Secretary of the Society. As Librarian of the Imperial Library, 
Mr Macfarlane had shown an unfailing courtesy, a deep interest 
in his work, a sense of duty and a desire to help the public in 
every way possible, which had earned for him widespread popu¬ 
larity. In this Society also, as Secretary, he had shown himself 
most painst «king and considerate ; he did good work for us ; 
and his advice in regard to library matters was especially valu¬ 
able. 1 am sure, gentlemen, that you would desire me to give 
expression to our great regret at Mr. Macfarlane’s early death, 
and our deep sympathy with his young wife in her sore bereave¬ 
ment. 

T congratulate the Society on the marked increase in its 
membership during the last two years. In 1901 the total 
number of paying members was 269. In 1904 it was 276; 
during the same period the non-paying membership rose from 59 
to 67. In 1905 the paying membership had risen to 283, and in 
1906 to 335—the total membership having risen from 343 in 
tl904 to 407 in 1906, the net actual increase during the year 1906 
itself being 50 membe»s. This is surely very satisf »ctory. At 
the same time I cannot help feeling that there are men who 
ought to be members of this Society and ar^ not. A very large 
number of those who come to India or who are employed in this 
country, are educated men w ho ought to be interested in such subjects 
as engage the attention of this Society. More than that, their 
work is of such a character that it would be greatly improved if 
they gave themselves to the study of such subjects. 

Take for example my own service. Surely a member of 
that service may be expected to be deeply interested in the differ¬ 
entiation of races, and in the study of their languages, of their 
history and antiquities, and even more of their piesent customs 
and characteristics. Surely such study must be of the greatest 
interest; and surely it would be of great profit to any man of 
education destined either for judicial or executive work in this 
country. 1 most certainly do not think that proficiency in Indian 
languages alone ought to be regaided as an adequate claim to 
advancement in the public service. It is >» serious blunder to 
promote men with a tmn for study and a facility for passing ex¬ 
aminations to situ itions for which they are otherwise unfit But 
1 most ce» tainly do think that a knowledge of the language of the 
people is essential for that Lee intercomse with them by which 
alone can be acquiied that knowledge of their customs, charac¬ 
teristics and feelings, the importance of which cannot be over¬ 
stated. We hear a great deal at the present t<me about the 
power of sympathy m government and in the intet course between 
races. I believe th >t power to be incalculable But sympathy, 
if partly a quality of the heait. is also an attribute of the mind. 
It is at least partly infoimed. To put myself in anothei’s place, 
and so to be in a position to tie it him as I should like to be 
treated if in his pi ice, I must understand him. I must know 
something about his history, about his environment^ about what 
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he is. Anything that advances this knowledge is worth enoour- 
aging. 

1 am bound to say therefore that it is somewhat disappoint¬ 
ing to find that the Asiatic Society of Bengal has enrolled among 
its members so few officers of my own and othei services, it is 
a great pleasure to me to find among the members several of my 
own officers in the Imperial and Provincial Services, and to find 
that some of these are doing work which is noticed in our imports. 
But they are far too few. I think that it is not altogether the 
fault of the officers themselves. I think it is partly due to the 
fact that the Society does not sufficiently make itself known. 
I am inclined to think that the enlisting of a large number of 
enthusiastic workmen in the various branches of Indian work as 
members of this Society is an object well wo th aiming at. It 
would not only be an advantage to the Society, and perhaps it 
might not always be even an unmixed advantage; but it would 
certainly be a great advantage to such enthusiastic workers them¬ 
selves to belong to a Society like this. Now I know from my 
own experience that a young man may come to this country very 
anxious indeed to learn something about the people he meets, 
the places he works in, and the things he sees. When he is 
young and fresh to the country, if he is also enthusiastic, he 
marks and notices the special features of the life and sunoundings 
into which he is brought. If lie could be encouraged to record 
these, to study them scientifically and t> assimilate them in a 
hca ! thy way, it would be of great ad vintage. And I can-.ot help 
thinking that membership of a society like this might tend to 
much advantage in this respect. On the other hand it is nl*o a 
mere matter of memory that the advantage of membership of 
this Society was denied to me. Rimply because the objects, if not 
also the verj' existence, of the Society were priefipady unknown 
iu the province to which I belonged. Often and often customs 
had to be enquired into in the ordinary course of business. 
Mythological tales and religions legends weie rehearsed by priests 
at remote •shrines. Quaint stories were told by the light ol tin* camp 
tire. Beautiful or curious family or ca-te observances were witnessed. 
These and many other interesting experiences made their impres¬ 
sion on one’s heart and mind. But 1 cannot help feeling th it. that 
impression would have be»*n less vague, and often less ephemeral 
and wore useful, if there had been encouragement systematically 
to record and scientifically to consider such experiences. 

I observe in the report that in the Anthropological section 
Dr. Annandale animadverts on the tendency “to regard nil 
branches of anthropology, except the purely physical, as being 
within the range of intelligent observation unatt Tided bi library 
reseaicli.” I am prepared to admit that if every enthusiastic 
obsoi vei r were to record evefy observation that he made in the 
course of work and of tonrs in the interior of the country, lie 
would produce a mass of material, which, however interesting to 
himself and interesting t*» many others, would not be scientific¬ 
ally new, and might not elucidate points at issue among scientific 
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men. And I am quite prepared to admit that the Secretary in 
this department cannot be expected to scrutinise every detail in 
the papers submitted to him, and that it is not desirable that he 
should do so. But 1 am sure that the influence of this Society 
ought to be used to encourage such work, and that such encour¬ 
agement would be of enormous advantage to the students them¬ 
selves. At the same time 1 think that a great deal of interest¬ 
ing and even valuable material is lost, because the interest of 
men in the interior is not enlisted by this Society on behalf of 
scientific research. I think it might be possible to do something 
in this direction. 

It seems to me thnt it might be possible for the Government 
and this Society to co-operate in regard to this matter. It will 
undoubtedly be admitted that it is the interest of the Society to 
encourage observation and research, to make some effort to direct 
and stimulate any man of inquisitive and acquisitive mind in the 
put suit of such knowledge as I have indicated. It is not less in 
the interest of Government. Knowledge of this kind acquired 
by petsonal intercourse with the people, assisted bey study of 
the literature on the subject, would be of great benefit to our 
officers. 

I confess that it is a cause of great regret to me to find that 
the study of the vernacular and the cultivation of intimate per¬ 
sonal relations with the people of the country seem to be less 
common and effective now than formerly. I certainly do not 
expect to find at the present time the widespread enthusiasm 
about the acquisition of knowledge on Indian subjects which we 
had in the olden days. Circumstances have very greatly changed. 
The Indian world is not so strange and unknown a world as it 
was. There are still features and characteristics of Indian life 
as strange as ever; but they are not so obtruaive and so near 
the surface as they used to be. We have brought a great deal 
of the life of the West to the East. There are many men who 
spend a lifetime in India and yet know as little of what is purely 
oriental aB if they had lived all their time in London. The fact 
that this is possible decreases the sense of necessity of acquiring 
a real knowledge of the people. 

If one talks of carrying on the business of a Local Board in 
vernacular, he is told at once that, though some of the Indian 
gentlemen who are members of the Board would no doubt under¬ 
stand the business better if it were carried on in vernacular, the 
majority would probably regard it as anything but a compliment 
to be asked to conduct it iu any language bat English. A 
fact like that explains how the necessity for mastering the verna¬ 
cular is not no strongly felt now as it once whs. Wnen I ca me 
to the country we had to conduct our municif>al work in verna¬ 
cular : few young Assistants could do it now. And this is only 
one instance of the operation of forces which affect the whole life 
of the country. In regard to customs and manners it is very 
much the same. We may desire to show respect to the old 
customs; but we find perhaps that the man whose customs we 
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desire to respect would rather that we would show him our own 
so that he might adopt them. 

I believe no doubt that there are other causes at work. 
Men perhaps stand more aloof owing to the prevalence of mere 
officialism. They know less of the people* because they are so 
much confined to their offices. They have also been brought by 
the improvement of communication too near England to settle 
down in India among the people as they used to do. Again, on 
the one hand they have in India their English home and their 
English club ; and on the other hand the Indians nearest to them 
have acquired the English language and much of the English 
way of thinking and of English manners. All these causes and 
many others undoubtedly tend to what I believe to be a fact, 
namely that there is less knowledge of the vernaculars and of the 
customs of the people on the part of our officers than there used 
to be. But 1 believe that perhaps the principal cause is, that in 
the ordinary work of the Government official lie has to do with 
a class of people who, by their education and training, have, as 
far as at least their outer life is concerned, drawn much nearer 
to the West. It is possible to get through one’s office work 
without much knowledge of either the language or customs 
of the people. All the same (however one may explain these 
facts) it remains ti*ue that, as far as the great body of the peo¬ 
ple are concerned, you cannot get into close touch with men with¬ 
out a knowledge of the vernacular and a knowledge of their 
customs and characteristics which personal intercourse accom¬ 
panied by intelligent study alone will’ give. J think tha., if 
would be well worth while for Government to co-operate with 
this Society in endeavouring to encourage such knowledge. 

The consequences of ignorance of or indifference to the cus¬ 
toms of the people have often in our history been most serious. 
We in Bengal know how ignorance of Santhal history and 
customs led to girnt disaster Only the other day T found in 
Ranchi that a complete indifference to the customs of the Mundas 
was leading to universal discontent among them. It was not 
until the Judicial Commissioner (an officer whose high legal 
reputation made it safe for him to express a belief in equity) 
secured the co-operation of the Courts with the Settlement. 
Department in the endeavour to ascertain these customs, that the 
peofile began to get their rights. These extreme cases are only 
very clear illustrations of what goes on everywhere. Ignorance 
of the people, wherever it exists among judicial and executive 
officers, leads to misunderstanding and wrong. I feel that it is 
the interest of Government to encourage among its officers sqob 
work as is done by this Society. 

I do not prapose at the present time to show how this might 
best be done. But J think tha’t it might be possible to work out 
a practical scheme for doing something in this direction. The 
Society has now one or two members at least in most parts not 
only of this province but also of those other provinces which 
might reasonably be influenced by the Asiatic Society'of Bengal. 
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Government has at the time officers engaged in such enquiries 
and researches as are within the scope of this Society. We have 
educational officers engaged in the study of the languages of India, 
archaeological officers engaged in the study of its antiquities, 
scientific officers concerned in its natural history, botany and 
cognate subjects, Superintendents of Ethnography concerned with 
Anthropology, and the like. Now, if some of these were enlisted 
as members of the Society, they might become, as it were, agents 
to assist the Society in directing and encouraging research among 
enthusiastic officers of enquiring mind, who might be recruited 
young to our membership. I should be very glad, if it were 
possible, to devise some system for improvement in this respect. 
If the Society would appoint a Committee to consider the matter 
it would no doubt find some of its members in the service of the 
Government of India, like my distinguished friend Sir Herbert 
Risley, ready to represent Government on such a Committee; 
and there might perhaps be some definite and appreciable result. 
I should like to see many of our officers enlisted as members of 
the Society, and some arrangement made to give them local 
guidance in their researches. 

What I have said has been mainly concerned with my own 
service and with European officers. This is due to the fact that 
one speaks best of what he knows best. But 1 am far from 
confining my observations to my own service or to my own 
race. Any one who has studied the subject knows that my 
remarks are of the widest application. The evil resulting 
from ignorance of the people in those who work among them 
is as much seen among other services and occupations as in my 
service ; and it is seen among Indians as well as among Euro¬ 
peans. In the Ranchi case, to which I have just referred, the 
officers who ignoi’ed the customs of the Mundas were for the most 
part Indians. There are many Indian gentlemen who might he 
encouraged in the course of their duties, whether official or non¬ 
official, to take up some interesting subject of enquiry and 
research in regard to their own people and their own country. I 
believe that this is very desirable. There are causes in operation 
which tend to prevent men from devoting themselves to sucb 
researches and anything that can be dome to encourage them to 
overcome the operation of these obstructive forces would be of 
great advantage. 

Gentlemen, 1 have said that I shall leave the report of the 
year’s work to speak for itself. I have already occupied your 
time as long as I ought to do; and 1 do not think that there is 
anything to be gained by my endeavouring to say over aguin 
wbat the report has said, briefly enough but clearly and much 
better than I can say it, under each section of the Society’s 
work. I congratulate the Society on a fair record of work; I 
congratulate you on tlie formation of & medical section during 
the year; I congratulate you also, on the whole, on the financial 
position; and there is one thing which haB strnck me in connec¬ 
tion with what I have seen of the work of the Society during my 
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two years of office upon winch 1 congratulate you still more, 
that is the earnestness and zeal which charactei ises your office 
bearers generally and not a few of the members of the Society, 
1 may also mention as a special subject of congratulation the 
completion of our Library Catalogue, the publication of which 
is eagerly awaited. Again I thank you for calling me to the 
honourable office which I now hand over to my learned friend 
Mr. Justice Ashutosh Mukerji, whom you have chosen to be my 
successor. I have only to repeat that I am glad that my resigna¬ 
tion of office does not mean that I cease to be a member of the 
Society; and I trust that if at any time I can advance its 
interests you will command me. 


The President announced that the scrutineers reported the 
result of the election of Officers and Members of Council to be as 
follows:— 


President. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhop&dhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
F.R.S.E. 

Vice-Presidents. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., F.R.S. 

Dr. G. Thibaut, Ph.D. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, M.A. 

Secretary and TV usurer. 

General Secretary : —Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Philloti. 

Treasurer ; —J. A. Chapman, Esq. 


Additional Secretaries. 

Philological Sect etary: —Lient.-Colonel 1). C. Phillott. 

Natural History Secretary : —I. H. Burkill, Esq. f M A. 
Anthropological Secretary: —N. Annandale, Esq., D.Sc., 
C.M.Z.S. 

Joint Philological Secretary :—Mahamahopftdhyiya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusiaija, M.A. 

Medical Secretary :—Major F. P. Maynard, I M,S. 

Other Members of Council. 

W.-K. l)ods, Esq. • 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., B.A., F.G.S. 

C. Little, Esq., M.A. 

Hari Nath De, Esq., M.A. 

J. A. Cunningham, Esq., B.A. 
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Major O’Kinealy showed specimens of Rhinosporidium 
Kinealyi and read notes on “ Membranous tonsillitis in a case of 
plague ” and on “ Unilateral fibrinous rhinitis. ” 

Lt.-Col. E. Harold Brown read a paper on “ Cerebrospinal 
meningitis.” 

The discussion on the last paper to be continued at the next 
meeting. 
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LIST OF OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF COUNCIL 
OF THE ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL 
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President: 

His Honour Sir A. H. L. Fraser, M.A., LL.D., 
K.C.S.I. 


Vice-Presidents: 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, 
M.A., D.L., F.R.S.E. 

T. H. Holland, Esq., F.G.S., F.R.S. 

A. Earle, Esq., I.C.S. 

Secretary and Treasurer.' 

Honorary General Secretary : Lieut.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott. 

J. A. Chapman, Esq 

Additional Secretaries . 

Philological Secretary : E. D. Ross, Esq., Ph.D. 
Natural History Secretary : I. H.Burkill, Esq., M.A. 
Anthropological Secretary: N. Annandale, Esq., 
D.Sc., C.M.Z.S. 

Joint Philological Secretary : MahamfihopSdhyfiya 
Haraprasfid Shastri, M.A. 

Medical Secretary : Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S. 

Other Members of Council. 

W. K. Dods, Esq. 

H. H. Hayden, Esq., B.A., F.G.8. 

E. Thornton, Esq., F.R.I.B.A. 

Mahamfihop&dky&ya, Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, 
M.A. 

C. Little, Esq., M.A. 

Hari Nath Do, Esq., M.A. 

J. A. Cunningham, Esq., B.A. 

Major W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S. 



LIST OF ORDINARY MEMBERS. 


B.-Resident. N.R.— Non-Resident. A.-Absent. N.S.-Non-Subsoribing. 
L.M.—Life Member. F.M.—Foreign Member. 


N*B.—Members who have changed their reaidenoe sinoe the list was 
drawn up are reqnested to give intimation of snoh a change to the Honorary 
General Secretary, in order that the necessary alteration may be made in the 
snbseqnent edition. Errors or omissions in the following list should also be 
oommnnioated to the Honorary Genetal Secretary. 

Members who are about to leave India and do not intend to return are 
paiticnlarly requested to notify to the Honorary General Secretary whether 
it is their desire to continue Members of the Society ; otherwise, in ncoord-, 
anoe with Rule 40 of the rules, their names will be removed from the list at 
the expiration of three years from the time of their leaving Indie. 

fiateof klection. 

1903 Feb. 4. N.R. Abdul Alim, Sayyad. Bankura. 

1894 Sept. 27. N.R. Abdul Wali, Maulavi, Special Sub-Registrar. 

Ranchi . 

1895 May 1. R. Abdus Salam, Maulavi, ' m.a., Presidency 

Magistrate. Calcutta. 

1901 April3. N.R. Abhaya Sankar Ghiha, Deputy Magistrate and 
Deputy Collect* *. Chittagong. 

1903 April 1. N R. Abul Afcs, Maulavi Sayid. Patna City. 

1901 Aug. 7. A. Adams, Margaret. Europe. 

1904 Sept 28. N.R. Ahmad Hasain Khan, Munshi. Jhelurn . 

1888 April 4. R. Ahmud, Shams-ul-Ulama Maulavi. 3, Maulin'* 

Lane , Calcutta. 

1898 Nov. 2. N.R. AkBhaya Kumar Maitra, b.a., b.l. Rajihahi. 
1885 Mar. 4. L M. Ali Bilgrani, Sayid, b.a., A.S.8.M., p.o.s. 

Ohudderghant , Hyderabad. 

1899 Jan. 4. N.R. Ali Hussain Khan, Nawab. Lucknow. 

1903 Oct. 28. R. Allan, Dr. A. S., m.b. 9, Dalhourie Square, 
Calcutta. 

1900 Aug. 1. R. Allen, The Hon’ble Mr. Charles George Hil- 

lersden, i.c.s., Chairman to the Corpora¬ 
tion. Calcutta . 

1902 Feb. 5. N.R. Ambica Churan Sen, i.c.s., District and Ses¬ 

sions Judge. Rajuhdhi. . 

1874 June 3. A. Ameer £li, m.a., c.i.r., Barrister-at-Law. 
Europe. 

1898 Feb. 2. R. Amrita Lai Bose, Dramatist. 9-2, Ram 
Ohundra Maitra f * Lane , Calcutta. 

1897 Jan. 6. R. Amrita Lai Sircar, Dr., p.c.8. 51, Sankari - 
tollla Lane , Calcutta . 
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1905 July 5. 

R. 

1893 Aug. 31. 

N.R. 

1884 Sept. 3. 

A. 

1897 June 2. 

R. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

R. 

1904 Jan. 6 . 

A. 

1886 May 5. 

R. 

1902 Aug. 27. 

R. 

1904 July 6 . 

( 

N.R. 

1870 Feb. 2. 

L.M. 

1901 Jan. 2. 

A. 

1898 Nov. 2. 

A. 

1891 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

R. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

1893 Sept. 28. 

R. 

1869 Dec 1. 

L.M. 

1898 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

1902 May 7. 

A. 

1895 July 3. 

L.M. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

N.R. 

1876 Nov. 15. 

F.M. 

1903 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

1893 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 


Amulya Cbaran Ghosh Vidyabhusana, 66 , 
Manicktolla Street , Calcutta . 

Anderson, Major Adam Rivers Steele, b a., 
m.b., d.p.h.* c.M.z.s. r.M.s., Civil Surgeon. 

Bitjshahi. 

Anderson, J. A. Europe, 

Annada Prasad Bose, m.a., Deputy Magistrate 
and Deputy Collector. 8erampore. 

Annandale, Nelson, d.sc., c.m.z.s., Officiating 
Superintendent, Indian Museum. Calcutta . 

Ashton, R. P. Europe . 

Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, The Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice, m.a., d.l., f.h.a.h., fjls.e:, Judge, 
High Court. Calcutta. 

Ashutosli Chaudhuri, Barrister-at-Law. 39, 
Old Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

Aulad Hasan, Sayid, Inspector of Registra¬ 
tion. Shillong. 

Baden-Powell, Baden Henry, m.a., c.i.k. 
Feilys Lodge, 29, Banbury Road , Oxford , 
England. 

Badshah, Kavasjee Jamasjee, b.a., i.c.s. 
Europe . 

Bailey, The Revd. Thomas Grahame, m.a., b.d. 
Europe. 

Baillie, Duncan Colvin, I.C.S., Commissioner. 
Benares. 

Baker, The Hon. Mr. Edward Norman, c.s.i., 
i.C.s., hinance Member, Govt, of India. 
Calcutta. 

Ban Beluiri Kapur, Raja, c.s.i. Burdwan. 

Banawari Lala Chaudhuri, b.sc., Edin. 120, 
Lower Circular Rood, Calcutta. 

Barker, Robert Arnold, m.j>., f.o.s. Fairfield , 

Oxford Road , Reading, Berkshire, England . 

Barnes, Herbert ChaTles, m.a., i.c.s., Magistrate 
and Colhctor, Shillong. 

Bai*tlett, E. W. J. Europe. 

Beatson-Bell, Nicholas Dodd, b.a., g.i.s., 
i.c.s., Director of Land Records and Agri¬ 
culture, Eastern Bengal and Assam. Shil¬ 
long. 

Bergtlieil, Cyril. Sirsiah , Mozafferpur. 

Beveridge, Henry, i.c.s. (retired). Fitfold , 
Shottermifl , Has'emere , Surrey , Eng 1 and. 

Bliagawnn Das, Rai Bahadur, m.a. Srinagar, 
Kashmir. 

Blmr.it Singh, Maharaja Kumara Sirdar, 1 * 0 . 9 . 
(retired). Ohazipur. 
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lUe of Election. 

1889*Mar. 6. 

R. 

1902 Mar. 5. 

R. 

1898 June 1. 

N.R. 

1880 April 7. 

N.R. 

1897 Feb. 3. 

A. 

1893 Feb. 1. 

N.R. 

1885 Mai-. 4. 

A. 

1895 July 3. 

N.R. 

1895 April 3. 

F.M. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

R. 

1904 July 6. 

i 

R. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

N.R. 

1860 Mar. 7. 

L.M. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1901 Sopt. 25. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 

1896 Jan. 8. 

R. 

1900 May 2. 

R. 

1904" Aug. 3. 

R. 

1898 Sept. 30. 

! B. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

1901 Jan. 2. 

A. 


Bhupendra Sri Ghosha, h.a., h.l., Attorney-at- 
Law. 26, Bamushee Ghose Street , Calcutta. 
Binoy Krishna Deb, Raja Bahadur. 

106-1, Grey Street, Calcutta. 

Bepin Behari Gupta. Ravenshaw College , 
Cuttack. 

Bepin Chandra Rai. Giridih, Chota Nagpur. 
Bloch, Theodor, ph.d. Europe. 

Bodding, The Revd. P. O. Mahalpahari , vid 
Ramporc Hunt , Sontal Parganas. 

Bolton, Charles Walter, c.s.i., i.c.s. (retired). 
Europe. 

Bonham-Carter, Norman, i.c.s., Inspector- 
General of Police, Eastern Bengal and 
Assam. Shillong. 

Bourdillon, Sir James Austin, K.C. 8 .I., C.S.I., 

1. c.s. (retired). C/o Messrs. Richardson A 
Co. 25, Suffolk Street , P »U Mall , London. 

Bradley-Birt, Francis Bradley, i.c.s., Joint 
Magistrate, 24-Parganas. Calcutta. 
Brajendra Nath, Do, m.a., i.o s., Magistrate 
and Collector. Chin'iura. 

Bramley, Percy, Supdt. of Police. Agra. 
Brandis, Sir Dietrich, K.c.i.K., imi.d., k.l.s., p.k.s. 

21, Kdisemira^e, Bonn, Germany. 

Brown, Lieut -Col. Edwin Harold, m.d., t.m.s. 

2, Alipur Road, Ca'cutta. 

Brown, William Barclay, i.c.s., District Judge. 
Conullah. 

Buchanan, Major Walter James, Ins¬ 

pector-General of Jails. Calcutta. 

Burkill, Isaac Henry, m a., Rep >rter on Eco¬ 
nomic Products to the Govt, of India. 
Calcutta. 

Burn, Richard, i.c.s., Editor, Imperial Gazet¬ 
teer. Calcutta. 

Butcher, Flora, m.d., Medical Mission. 

31, Free Schoo' S*r et , Calcutta. 

Bythell, Major William John, k.k., Survey of 
India. Bengal Club, Calcutta 

Cable, Sir Ernest, Kt. 101-1, Olive Street. 
Calcutta. 

Caddy, Dr. Adrian, m.d. (Lond.), f.b.c.s. 
(Eng.), *d p.h., fi.C.P.s. (Lond.). 2-2, Har¬ 
rington Street, Calcutta. 

Caddy, Dr. Arnold, m.d., f.b.c.s. 2-2, Har¬ 
rington Street , Calcutta. 

Campbell, Duncan, Europe. 
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bate ol Election. t 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

1895 July 3. 

R. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

A. 

1899 June 7. 

N.R. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

1906 Jan. 3. 

R. 

1904 July 6. 

A. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

N.R. 

■1905 Aug. 2. 

A. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

1903 Aug. 26. 

R. 

1898 June 1. 

F.M. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 

1876 Mar. 1. 

F.M. 

1887 Aug. 25 

R. 

1895 July 3. 

A. 

1905 July 5. 

R. 

1885 Nov. 4. 

R. 

1905 July 5. 

N.R. 

1873 Dec. 3. 

F.M. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

N.R. 

1895 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 


Campbell, William Edgar Marmaduke, i.c.s., 
Magistrate and Collector. Hamirpur. 
Carlyle, The Hon. Mr. Robert Warrand, C.I.B., 
i.c.s., Chief Secretary to the Government of 
Bengal. Calcutta. 

Chandima, Phra Maha. Europe. 

Chandra Kumar Sarkar. Kawkanik , Moul- 
mein. 

Chandra Narayan Singh, Rai Bahadur. 16, 
Thetitre Hoad , Calcutta. 

Chapman, Edmund Pelly, i.c.s. District and 
Sessions Judge. Mozafferpur . 

Chapman, John Alexander, Presidency Col¬ 
lege. Calcutta. 

Charles, Albert Pendrill, b.a., i.c.s. Europe. 
Clarke, Geoffrey Roth, i.c.s, Postmaster-Gen¬ 
eral. Madras. 

Clemesha, Captain William Wesley, m.b., i.m.s. 
Europe . 

Connor, Captain Frank Powell, F b.c.s. (Eng.), 

1. r.c.p (Lond.), i.m.s,, 13th Rajputs. Ali- 
pur , Calcutta. 

Copleston, The Most Revd. Dr. Reginald 
Stephen, d.d. Lord Bishop of Calcutta. 
Coidier, Dr. Palmyr. 2, Boulvcurd Gnmbettar , 

2, Hanoi (Tonkin), French Indo-China. 
Crawford, Lieut.-Col. Dirom Grey, i.M.s., Civil 

Surgeon. Hughli , Chinsura. 

Crawfurd, James, b.a., i.c.s. (retired^, Thom- 
wood , Uddington , Lanarkshire , Scotland. 
Criper, William Risdon, F.c.s., F.I.C., a.r.s.m. 
Konnagar. 

Cumming, John Ghest, i.c,S. Europe. 
Cunningham, John Arthur, b.a , Alipur Obser¬ 
vatory , Calcutta. 


Damodar Das Barman. 55, Olive Street , Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Das, J. N. Daulatpur P.O., Khulna. 

Dames, Mansel Longworth, i.c.s. Algeria , 

Enfield , Middlesex, England. 

Deare, Major Benjamin Hobbs, m.r.c.s. (Eng.), 
l.r c.p. (Lond.), d.p.h. (Canb.), i.m.s. Banki- 
pur. 

DeCourcy, W. B. Silcari P.O., Cachar. 

Delmerick, Charles Swift, Sub-Depy. Opium 
Agent. Bareilly. 

Dentith, Arthur William, f.c.s., Asstt. Comp¬ 
troller of India Treasuries. Calcutta. 
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Date of Election. ,l , 

1898 Jan. 5. R. Rods, W. K., Agent, Hongkong and Shanghai 

- Banking Corporation. Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Donnan, Major Willinm, Indian Army, Ex¬ 
aminer of Ordnance Factory Accounts in 
India. Calcutta . 

1902 July 2. R, Doxey, F. 12, Store Road, Bally gunge , Calcutta. 

1886 June 2. R. Doyle, Patrick, c.e , f.b.a.s., f.o.s., Editor and 
Proprietor, “ Indian Engineering.*' Calcutta . 

1902 Jan. 8. A. Drummond, J. R., i.c.s. Europe. 

1892 Sept. 22. R. Drury, Lieut.-Col. Francis James, i.m.8., Civil 
Surgeon. Howrah . 

1889 Jan. 2. A. Dudgeon, Gerald Cecil. Europe. 

1905 April 5. N.R. Dunnett, James Macdonald, i.c.s., Settlement 
Officer. Rawalpindi . 

1879 Feb. 5. F.M. Duthie, John F., b.a., f.l.s. Royal Botanic 
Gardens , Kew, Surrey, England . 

1905 May 3. R. Dwarkanath Chakravarti, M.A., B.L., Vakil, 
High Court. Calcutta . 

1900 April 4. N.R. Dyson, Lt.-Col. Herbert Jekyl, f.r.c.b., i.m.s. 
Civil Surgeon. Hazarihagh. 


1906 Nov. 7. N.R. Eadie, Lieut. John Inglis, 97, Deccan In¬ 
fantry, Ba 7 aram. 

1900 July 4. R. Earle, Archdale, i.c.s., Director of Public 
Instruction, Bengal. Calcutta . 

1903 Oct. 28. A. Edelston, T. D. Europe. 

1903 May 6. N.R. Edwards, Walter Noel. Soatea P.(h , Tezpur, 

Assam. 

1900 Mar. 7. A. Fanshawe, Sir Arthur Upton, c.s i„ K.G 1 K , 
i.c.s. Europe. 

1900 Aug. 29. A. Fanshawe, H. C., o.s.t., i.c.s. Europe. 

1901 Mar. 6. A. Fergusson, J. C. Europe. 

1904 Aug. 3 R. Fermor, Lewis Leigh, A.R.8 .M., f.o.s., Asstt. 

Supdt., Geological Survey of India. Cal* 
cutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Finck, Dr. H., m.d., Surgeon ho the Consulate- 
General for Germany. Calcutta. 

1906 Oct. 31. N.R Finlow,Robert Steel, Fibre Expert to the Govt. 

of Eastern Bengal and Assam. Shillong. 
1898 Sept. 30. R. Firminger,The Revd. Walter Kelly, m.a., Chap¬ 
lain, St. Stephen’s Church. Kidderpore , 
Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Foster, Captain Henry Bertram, i.m.s. Eden 

Hospital, Calcutta . 

1905 Jan. 4. R. Fraser, His Honour Sir Andrew Henderson' 

Leith, m.a., ll.d., k c.8.i., Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal Calcutta . 

1902 April 2. A. Fuller, Sir Joseph Bampfylde, x.c.s.i. Europe. 
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BSteoTKlMtlon. 

1903 Mar. 4. R. Gage, Captain Andrew Thomas, M.A., M.B., fc.so., 
f.l.s., i.m.s. Royal Botanic Garden , Sibpur, 
Hvwrah. 

1893 Jan. 11. N.B. Gait, Edward Albert, c.i.k., i.c.s. Commis¬ 
sioner, Chota Nagpur Division. Ranchi 

1899 Aug. 30. R. Garth, Dr. H. C. 4, Little Russell Street, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1906 Sept. 19 N.B. Gauri Dutta Misra Vidyabhusana, Pandit, 
m.r.a.s. Oauhati. f 

1902 June 4. N.B. Ghuznavi, A. A. Belduar , Mymensingh. 

1906 Feb. 7. . R. Girindra Kumar Sen. Presidency College , 

{ Calcutta. 

1892 Jan. 6. ( N.B. Girindra Nath Dutt, b.a., m.r.a.s., m.s.a. 
Satwa . 

1902 Feb. 5. | R. Girish Chandra Ghosh, Dramatist. 13, Bose* 
para Lane, Calcutta. 

1889 June 5. N.B. Girjanath Roy, Maharaja. Dinagepore. 

J.861 Feb. 5. I N.S. Godwin-Austen, Lieut.-Colonel Henry Haver- 
sham, f.r.s., f.z.s., F.R.G.S. More, QodaU 
wing, Surrey, England. 

1905 Aug. 2. j N.R. | Gourlay, Captain Charles Aikman, i.m s . De¬ 
puty Sanitary Commissioner, Eastern Ben¬ 
gal and Assam. Shillong 

1901 Aug. 28. N.R. Govinda Das. Durga kund, Benares City. 

1897 July 7. A. Grant, Major John Wemyss, i.m.s. Europe. 

1905 May 3. R. Graves, H. G , a r.s.m. United Service Club, 

Calcutta . 

1876 Nov. 15.1 A. Grierson, George Abraham, ph.d., dliit., 
c.i.e., i.c.s. (retired). Rvthfamham , 

Oumberly, Surrey , England. 

1900 Dec. 5. L.M. Grieve, J. W. A., Depy. Conservator of 

Forests. Chaiba sa. 

1904 Jan. 6. N.R. Gulab Shanker Dev Sharman, f.t.s. Puch - 
badra. 

1901 Mar. 6. N.R. Habibur Rahman Khan, Maulavi, Raees. 

Bhikanpur , Dt. Uiyurh. 

1892 Jan. 6. N.R. Haig, Major Wolseley, Indian Army, 1st Asstt. 

to the Resident. Hyderabad, Deccan. 

1904 Sept. 28 A. Hallward, Norman Leslie, Europe. 

1889 Mar. 6. N.R. Hanuman Prasad, Raees and Zemindar, 
t hunar . 

1885 Feb. 4. | R. Hara prasad Shastri, Mahamahopadhyaya, 
m.a., Principal, Sanskrit College. Calcutta. 

1899 April 5. I A. Hare, Lieut.-Col. Edward Christian, i.m.s. 
Europe. 

1904 Jan. 6. J R. Harendra Krishna Mukerjee, m.a. 54, San - 
kvripara Hoad, Calcutta. 

1903 June 3. I R. Hari Nath De, m.a., Hughli College , Chin- 
sura. 
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1002 Dec. 3. N.R. Hamarain Shostri, Hindu College , Delhi. 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. Harris, Lieut* G., 56 Infantry, b\F, Hangu. 
1906 July 4. R. Harris, Lt.-Col. George Francis Angelo, i.M.TB. 
14, Russell Street , Calcutta . 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Harvey, Captain D., r.a.m.o. Station Hos¬ 
pital, Calcutta. 

1684 Mar. 5. L.M. Hassan Ali Mirza, Sir Wala Qadr Sayid, 
G.e.l.fc. Murshidabad. 

1897 Feb. 3. R. Hayden, Henry Herbert, b.a., b.e., f.g.s., 

Supdt., Geological Survey of India. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Hayward, Major William Davey, M.B., I.M.8., 
Police Surgeon. Calcutta. 

1905 July 5. N.R. Hemchandra Goswami. Ohuagacha , Jessore. 

1905 May 3. N.R. Hemeudra Prasad Ghose, Zemindar and 

Litterrtteur. Prasad Lodge, Chang albha 
P.0 , Jessore. 

1904 June 1. F.M. Hewett, J. F., l.o.s., (retired). Holton Cot\ 
f < tage Oxford, England. 

1904 Dec. 7. N.R. Hill, Ernest George. Muir Central College, 

Allahabad . 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Hirst, Reginald John, Bengal Police. 15-2, 

Strand Hoad, Calcutta. 

1891 July 1. R. Holland, Thomas Henry, a.r c.s., f.g.s,, f.r.b., 
Director, Geological Survey of India. 

* Calcutta. 

1872 Dec. 5. A. Hoernle, Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf, 

fh.d., c i.e. 8, Northmoor Road, Oxjoid , 
Eng 'and. 

1898 Feb. 2. R. Hooper, David, f.c.s. 1, Sadder Street , Cal¬ 

cutta. 

1906 Oct. 31. R. Hor ell, William Woodward, b.a., Assistant 
Director of Public 1 nstruction, Bengal. 
Gu’cutt'l. 

1901 Dec. 4. R. Hossack, Dr. W. C. 47, Park Street, Cal¬ 

cutta. 

1873 Jan. 2. L.M. Houstoun, George L., f.g.s., Johnstone Castle, 

Renireushi/e, Siotiand. 

1906 May 2. F.M. Howe 1, Evelyn Berkeley, b.a., i.c.s. 16, St. 
J> mes Square, London. 

1905 July 5. N.R. Humphries, Edgar de Montfort, b.a., ic.s,, 

Settlement Officer. Banda. 

1890 Dec. 3. A. Hyde, The Revd. Henry Barry, m.a. Europe. 

f 1903 Sep. 23. N.R. lto, C. Engineer Ing College, Tokyo, Japan. f 

1866 Mar. 7. F.M. Irvine, William, i.c.s. (retired). Hollescroft , 

CaBtelnou , Barnes , London, S.W. ' " 

1906 Dec. 5. N.R. Jack, James Charles, i.eMagistrate and 

Collector. Backet gunge. 
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1905 Nov. 1. 

N.R. 

Jackson, A. M. T., i.c.s., District Magistrate. 
Betgaum. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

A. 

Jackson, Victor Herbert, m.a. Europe . 

1898 Mar. 2. 

N.R. 

Jadunath Sarkar. Patna College, Bankipur. 

1885 April 1. 

E. 

Jadoonath Ben, Civil Engineer. $5, Sib 
Narain Da*' Lane, Calcutta. 

1903 July 1. 

R. 

Jagadindranath Roy, Maharaja Bahadur. 
Lansdovme Road , Calcutta. 

1895 Mar. 6. 

E. 

Jagadis Chandra Bose, m.a., d.sc., o.r.B., Pre¬ 
sidency College , Calcutta. 

1905 July 5 

N.R. 

Jain Vaidya. Jahari Bazar, Jaipur, Raj¬ 
put ana. 

1895 Aug. 29. 

N.R. 

Jatindranath Rai Chaudhuri, ma., b.l. Tahi, 
Jessore. 

1889 Jan. 2 

R. 

Jogendra Chandra Ghose, The Hon. Mr., MA., 
b.l., Pleader, High Court. Calcutta . 

1902 May 7 

R. 

Jogendra Nath Sen Vidyabhusana, m.a. 347, 
tipper Chitpur Rond , Calcutta. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

R. 

Jogendra Nath Das-Gupta, b.a., (Oxon.), 
Barrister-at-Law, Presidency College. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1868 June 3. 

R. 

Jotindramohan Tagore, Maharaja Sir Baha¬ 
dur, k.c.8.1. Pathuriaghatta, Calcutta. 

1899 Sep. 29. 

R. 

it 

Jotindra Nath Mukharji, b.a.. Solicitor. 8, 
Old Post Office Street, Calcutta. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

i 

Jones. Major John Lloyd, m.b (Dub.), m.b.o.s. 
(Loud.», d.p.h, (Cantb.), F.O.A., I.M.S. 
United Service Chib, Calcutta. 

1904 Mar. 4. 

N.R 

Kamlanand Singh, Kumar. Srinagar Rcy\ 
Srinagar P.O ., Pumeah District. 

1905 May 3. 

N.R. 

Kashi Prasad Jayaswal. Narghol, Mirzapur. 

1906 Dee. 5. 

N.R 

Kaye, George Rusby, Officer in charge of the 
Bureau of Education. Simla. 

1877 Aug. 30. 

R. 

Kedar Nath Dutt. , 1, Sikdarpara Lane, Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1899 April 5. 

R. 

Kempthome, H. E 27, Dalhousie Square , 
West , Calcutta. 

1906 Aug. 1. 

R. 

Kennedy, Dr. W. W., m.a., m.b., m k.c.s., 
l.b.c r., d p.h. 9, Russell Street # Calcutta. 
Kennedy, Pringle, m.a., b.l., Vakil. Mozaffer- 

1882 Mar. 1. 

N.R. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

R. 

pur . 

Kesteven, Charles Henry, Offg. Solicitor to 
Government. Calcutta. 

1867 Dee. 4. 

A. 

King, Sir George, m.b., k.g.s.2., ll.d., f.l.s., 
F.R.8., i. m.b. (retired). O/o Messrs. Orindtay 
$ Co., 55, Parliament Street, London, 
WW.' 
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usnnsas 

1895 Sept. 19. 

N.E. 

1904 May 4. 

N.R. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

N.B. 

1906 April 4. 

N.R. 

1898 April 6. 

R. 

1896 July 1. 

N.R. 

1894 July 4. 

N.R. 

1895 Aug. 29. 

R. 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

1887 May 4. 

L.M. 

1889 Mar. 6. 

R. 

1900 Sep. 19. 

A. 

1906 Aug. 1. 

R. 

1902 July 2. 

N.R. 

1889 Nov. 6. 

R. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

1903 July 1. 

N.R. 

1900 May 2. 

A. 

1902 Oct. 29. 

R. 

1889 Feb. 6. 

R. 

1906 Feb. 7. 

A. 

1906 Oct. 31. 

N.R. 

1902 July 2. 

R. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

R. 

1869 July 7. 

A. 


Kiran Chandra De, b.a., l.c 8., Registrar of 
Co-operative Credit Societies, Eastern Ben¬ 
gal and Assam. Shillong . 

Knox, Kenneth Neville, i.c.s., Magistrate 
and Collector. Banda. 

Kripamaya Ananga Bhimkishore Gajapati 
Mabaraj Dev. Sri Madras. 

Krishnamachariar, M. Madras . 

Krishna Govinda Gupta, i.c.s., Barrister-at- 
Law, 6, Store Road, Bally gunge, Calcutta. 

Kiichler, George William, m.a., Bhagalpur. 

Kushal Pal Singh, Raja, m.a. Narki. 


Laehmi NarayHii Singh, m.a., h.l., Pleader, 
High Court, Calcutta. 

Lajpat Rai, Bala, Pleader, Chief Court.^ 
Lahore . 4 

Lanman, Charles Rockwill, 9, Fanar Street, 
Cambridge , Massachuscttsy JJ.S America. 

La Touche, Thomas Henry Digges, b.a., k.g.s., 
Supdt., Geological Survey of Tndia. Cal - 
cult a. 

Law, The Hon. Sir Edward F. G., k.c^m.g., 
C.s.i. Europe. . 

Leake, Dr. A. M., Medical Officer, Bengal- 
Nagpur Railway. Calcutta. 

Leake, Henry Martin, m.a., f.l.b., Economic 
Botanist to Govt, of United Provinces. 
Cawnpnr . 

Lee, W. A., k.k.m.s. 38, Strand Road , Calcutta. 

Leicester, Captain John Cyril Holdich, m.d., 
b.s., K.8C., f.b,c s. (Eng.), m.r.c.p. (Lond.), 
i.M.s., Presidency General Hospital , Calcutta . 

Lefroy, Harold Maxwell, m.a., f.b.b., Impe¬ 
rial Entomologist. Pusa. 

Leistikow, F. -R. Europe. 

Lewes, A. H., Chartered Accountant. 25, 
Mangoe Lane , Calcutta. 

Little, Charles, m.a., Registrar of the Univer¬ 
sity. Calcutta. 

Logan, A. C., i.c.s. Europe. 

Luard, Captain Charles Eckford, m.a. (Oxon.). 
Residency, Indore . 

Luke, James, Journalist. 98, Olive Street , 
Calcutta. 

Lukis, Lt.-CoL Charles Pardey, m.b., 9.B.O.8., 
i.M.s. Medical College, Calcutta. 

Lyall, Sir Charles, m.a., k.c.s.1., c.i.b., ll.u. 
82, Cornwall Gardens, London , 8.W. 
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Lyman, B. Smith. 708* Locust Sited, Phitd- 
delphia, U.S. America. 

1870 April 7. 

i 

L.M. 

1906 Nov. 7. 

R. 

MacCabe, William Bernaird, m.Inst.c.k., f.i.c., 
Chief Engineer to the Corporation. Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1896 Mar. 4. 

N.R. 

MacBlaine, Frederick, i.C.s., District and 
Sessions Judge. Saran. 

1902 July 2. 

A. 

Macdonald, Dr. William Roy. Europe. 

1891 Feb. 4. 

N.R. 

Macpherson, Duncan James, m.a., c.i.e., i.c.s., 
Commissioner. Bhayu'pur. 

Mackenzie, Evan, Church of Scotland Mis¬ 
sion. Kalimpong, via Siliguri. 

1906 April 4. 

N.R. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

■ 

L.M. 

Maclagan, T»»e Hon. Mr. Edwa»d Douglas, 
m.a., i.c.s.. Chief Secretary to the Govt, of 
the Punjab. Lahore. 

1902 April 2. 

A. 

Maddox, Major Ralph Henry, i.m.s. Europe. 

1893 Jan. 11. 

L.M 

Madlio Rao Scindia Alijah, Bahadur, Colonel 
His Highness Maharajah Sir, (i.c.s. L, 
(i.c.v.o., a.d.c , ll.d , Maharajah of Gwalior. 
Jai Bilas , Qwalior. 

1895 Aug. 29. 

R 

Mahmud Gilani, Shams-ul-Ulama Shaikh. 
23, Lower Chitpur Road , Calcutta. 

1906 June (5. 

R. 

Manmatha Nath Mitra, Kumar. 34, <S7nira- 
pulcnr Street, Calcutta. 

1890 June 4. 

R. 

Manmohan Clmkravarti, m.a., b.l., Deputy 
Magistrate and I )eputy Collector, Hourah. 

1901 Aug. 28 

R. 

McLeod, Norman. 31, Balhoude Square, 
South , Calcutta. 

1899 Feb. 1 

N.R. 

McMahon, Major Sir Arthur Henry, k.c.i.e., 
C.s.i., C.I.E., Indian Army, Agent to the 
Governor-General and Chief Commissioner 
in Baluchistan. Quetta. 

1899 Mar*. 1. 

N.R. 

McMinn, Charles W., B.A., i.c.s. (retired). 
Mnssoorie. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 

Mann, Dr. Harold Hart, D.sc., M.sc., e.l.s. 1, 
Sudder 'Street, Calcutta. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

F.M. 

Marsden, Edmund, b.a., f.r.o.s. Pembroke 
House , Bath Hoad , Cheltenham , England. 

1902 May 7. 

N.R 

Marshall, John Hubert, Director General of 
Arvhfpology Simla. t 

1892 April 6. 

R. 

Maynard, Major Frederick Pmsent, i.m.s., 
Professor of Ophthalmic Surgery. Medical 
College, Calcutta. 

1905 Aug. 2. 

R. 

McCay, Captain David, m.b., i.m.s., Professor 
of Physiology. Medical College , Calcutta. 

1905 Feb. 1. 

R 

Megaw, Captain John Wallace Dick, r.M.s. 
Medical College, Calcutta. 

1903 Aug. 5. 

R. 

Meerza Mohammad Masoom, Dr. ' 8, Petet** 
Lane , Calcutta. 
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1895July 3. 

F.M. 

Melitus, Paul Gregory, c.i.e., i.c.s. Notting 
Hill, London. 

1886 Mar. 3. 

L.M. 

Metha, Rustomjee Dhunjeebhoy, c.i.e. 55, 
Canning Street , Calcutta. 

1900 Jan. 19. 

R. 

Michie, Charles. 8. Mission .Row, Calcutta . 

1884 Nov. 5 

R. 

Middlemiss, Charles Stewart, b.a., F.o.s., Supdt., 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

N.R. 

Midhut Mohamed Hossain Khan. Simla. 

1884 Sep 3. 

R. 

Miles, William Harry. 7, Church Lane , Cal¬ 
cutta. 

1904 April 6. 

N.R 

Miller, The Hon. Mr. John Ontario, c.s.i., i.c.s., 
Chief Commissioner, Central Provinces. 
Nay pur. 

1898 April 6. 

N.R. 

Milne, Captain Charles John Robertson, M.B., 
Civil Surgeon. Berhampur. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

R. 

Milsted, W P. S. Armenian College , Oah 
cutta. 

1874 May 6. 

F.M. 

Minchin, F. J. V. C/o Messrs. F. J. V. Min¬ 
ch in <& Co. Qnpalpore , Gang am. 

1885 June 8. 

N.R. 

Mohammad Naemullah, Maulavi. Bijnnr. 

1880 Aug. 4. 

N.R. 

Mohanlall Vishnulall Pandia, Pandit, f.t.s. 
Muttra. [wan. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

MohinimohanMitra, m.a., u.ii., Pleader. Burd- 
Moir, Major David Macbeth, m.a., m.d., i.m.s. 
8, Middleton Street , Calcutta. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

1901 Aug. 7. 

N.R. 

Molony, Edmund Alexander, t.c.s Govt. 
Farm , Oaicnpur. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

N.R. 

Mannu Lai, Dr. Banda. 

1895 July 3. 

N.R. 

Monohan, Francis John, i.c.s.. Commissioner, 
Assam Valley District. Shillong. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

More, Lieut. James Carmichael, 51st Sikhs, 
F.F. Bannu. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

Morton, Captain Sidney, 24th Punjabis. Dil- 
khusha , Lucknow. 

1894 June 6. 

N.R. 

Muhammad Shibli Nomani, Shams-ul-Ulama 
Maulavi. A liga rh . 

1905 Jan. 4. 

R. 

Muksoodan Das. 13, Shumbhoo Nath Mul - 
lick*8 Lane , Calcutta. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

Mulvany, Major, John, i M.9., Supdt., Presi¬ 
dency Jail. Calcutta. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

Muralidhar Banerjee, Sanskrit College , 

Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

Murphy, Captain C. C. R , The Suffolk Regi¬ 
ment, 42, Chowringhee Road ., Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

Murray, Captain John George Patrick, i.m s., 
Presidency General Hospital , Calcutta. 

1894 Sep. 27. 

R. 

Nagendra Nath Basu. 14 Tclepara Lane f 
Shampnker , Calcutta . 

1904 Dec. 7. 

A. 

Nathan, R., I.C.S. Europe. 
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1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

Nevill, Henry Rivers, i.e.s., * Editor, District 
Gazetteers, United Provinces, Allahabad . 

1889 Aug. 29. 

L.M. 

Nimmo, John Duncan. 21, Canning Street, 
Calcutta. 

1887 May 4. 

R. 

Nobinchand Bural, Solicitor. 10, Old Poet 
Office Street , Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 6. 

N.R. 

Norman, H. C. Queen's College , Benares . 

1901 June 5. 

N.R. 

Nundolal Dey, Subordinate Judge. Bhagnt- 
pur. 

1899 Jan. 7. 

A. 

O’Brien, P. H., i.e.s. Europe. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

R. 

O’Connor, Captain, W. F., C.i.B., b.a. . Bengal 
Club , Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

R. 

I 

O’Kinealy, Major Fredrick, m r.c.s., (Eng.), 
l.b.c.p (Lond.), i.M.fl. 15, Loudon Street , 
Calcutta. 

1880 Dec. 1. 

A. 

Oldham, R. D., a.r.s.m., f.g.b. Europe. 

1905 May 3. 

N.R. 

Ollenbach, A. J., i.e.s. Khondmals , Phulbari , 
Orissa. 

1905 Nov. 1. 

N.R. 

O’Malley, Lewis Sydney Steward, B.A., I.C.8., 
Supdt, Imperial Gazetteer, Bengal, 
Darjeeling . 

1892 Mar. 2. 

L.M. 

Ooday Pratab Singh, Raja, C.8.I., Raja of 
Bhinga. Bhinga. 

1906 Aug. 1. 

N.R 

Osbum, Lieut. Arthur C., r.a.m.0*, m.b.c.8., 
l.b.c.p, (Lond.). Agra. 

1892 Dec. 7. 

» 

Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya. 45, Bechoo 
Ohatterjis Street , Calcutta. 

1904 Jan. 6. 

A. 

Panna Lai, M.A., B.sc. Europe. 

1901 Aug. 28. 

A. 

Panton, E. B. H., i.e.s. Europe. 

1904 Aug. 3. 

N.R. 

Parasnis, D. B. Satara. 

1902 Jan. 8. 

A. 

Parmeshwara Lall. Europe. 

1901 June 5. 

R. 

Parsons, W., Secretary, Bengal Chamber of 
Commerce. Calcutta. 

1899 Aug. 2. 

R. 

Peake, C. W., m.a., Meteorological Reporter 
to the Govt, of Bengal. Calcutta. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

Peart, Captain C. L., 106M Hazara Pioneers , 
Quetta. 

1906 July 4. 

R. 

Peck, Lieut.-Col. Francis Samuel, t.m.s. 6, 
Harrington Street , Calcutta. 

1881 Aug. 25. 

R. 

Percival, Hugh Melvile, m.a., Presidency Col¬ 
lege. Calcutta. 

1877 Aug. 1 

N.R. 

Peters, Lieut.-Col. C. T., m.b., i.m.s. (re¬ 
tired . ) Dinaipur. 

1906 April 4, 

R. 

Petrocochino, Leonid ar. 226, Lower Circular 
Hoad , Calcutta. 

1888 June 6. 

L.M. 

Pennell, Aubray Percival, b.a., Barrister-at- 

r_ n ” * 





• 

1900 May 2. 

E. 

Phani Bhusan Mukerji, B.sc., Inspector of 
Schools, Presy, Divn. Calcutta . 

1906 April 4 

R. 

Phillips, Rev. A. H., Church Missionary 
Society . 70, Diamond Barbour Rood, Colt 
cutta. 

1889 Not. 6. 

E 

Phillott, Lieut.-Colonel Douglas Craven, 23*A 
Cavalry, F.P., Secretary, Board of Exami¬ 
ner*. Calcutta. 

1904 June 1. 

F.M. 

Pilgrim, G. Ellcock. O/o Messrs. H. S. King 
8f Co , Vail Mall , London. 

1904 Mar. 4. 

A. * 

P’m, Arthur W., l.c.s. Europe. 

Prabhat Chnndra Borua, Raja. Qauripur , 
Assam. 

1906 May 2. 

N.E. 

1899 Aug. 29. 

N.E. 

Prabhu Narain Singh, Bahadur, H. H. The 
Maharaja Sir, o.c.i.b., Maharaja of Benaresi 
Jtamna gar Fort, Benaies. 

1890 Mar. 5. 

E. 

Prafulla Chandra Ray, n sc., Professor, i^re-^ 
Ridenoy College. Calcutta. 

1887 May 4 

R. 

Prasanmi Kumar Ray, d.sc. (Lond. and Ed in.). 
7, Ballyyunge Circular ltoad , Calcutta. 

1898 April 6. 

R. 

Prodyat Coomar Tagore, Maharaj Coomar 
Sir, Kt. Pathuriughatta , Calcutta. 

1889 Mar 6. 

A 

Prain, Lieut.-Col. David, m.a., m.b., ll.d., 
i.m.s Europe. 

1901 April 3. 

R. 

Praraatha Nath, Mullick. 7, Prasonno Kumar 
Tagore's Street , Calcutta. 

1905 July 5. 

R. 

Pramatha Nath Turkabhusana, Sanskrit 
College , Calcutta 

Pramatha Nath Bose, B.sc., f.g.h. 86, Dhur» 
rumtollah Street , Calcutta. 

1880 Nov. 3. 

R. 

1869 Feb. 3. 

N.R. 

Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, b.a. Vindyachal. 

1892 Aug. 3. 

N.R 

Pratap Narain Singh, Maharaja. Ajodhya, 
Oudh. 

1906 Aug. 1. 

R. 

Price, C. Stanley. 5, Wellesley Square , South , 
Calcutta . 

1906 Mar. 7. 

N.R. 

Puran Chand Nahar, Azimgunj , Murshida - 
bad 

1893 Aug. 31. 

N.R 

Pm mesh war Narain Mahatha. Mozaff&rpnr. 

187V Jan. 17. 

N.R. 

Radhakishor Dev Barman, H. H. The Maha* 
raja Tipperah. 

1902 April 2. 

R. 

Rajchunder Chunder, Attorney-at-Law, 5* 
Hosting's Street , Calcutta .* 

1902 Man 5. 

R. 

Raj endra* Chandra Sastri, Rai Bahadur, M.A 4 
Librarian, Bengal Library . Calcutta. 

1905 July 5. 

R. 

Rajeudra Nath Vidyabhusana, Sanskrit Qol* 
lege. Calcutta. 

1898 May 4 

R. 

Rajendra Nath Mookerjee, 20, Beadon Strati* 

• 


Calcutta. 
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1900 April 4. 
1893 May 3. 

1901 Jan. 2. 
1889 Nov. 6. 
1889 Jan. 2. 
1879 April 7. 
1905 Jan. 4. 

1904 Mar. 4. 

1905 May 3. 

1906 Aug, 1. 
1884 Mar. 5. 

1903 Mar. 4. 
1900 April 4. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

1901 Dee. 4. 

1906 Feb 7. 

1906 May 2. 

1896 Ang. 27. 
1905 Mar. 1. 

1897 Nov. 3. 
1905 Mar. 1. 
1900 May 2. 
1896 Mar, 4. 

1902 June 4. 


A. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 


Raleigh, Thomas. Europe. \ , • 

Ram Chandra Bhanj Deb, Maharaja Sri, Chief 
of Maurbhanj. baripada P.O, Balatore . . 

Ramavatar Pande, b . a ., i.c.s., Judge. Main - 
puri. 

Rameshwara Singh, H. H. The Hon. Maha¬ 
raja Bahadur. Durbhanga. 

Ramessur Maliah, Kumar, 6, Cullen Place , 
Howrah. 

Ram Saran Das, Rai Bahadur, m . a . Manager, 
Oudh Commercial Bank Ld. Fyzabad. 

Rankin, James Thomas, i.c.s., Secy., Board 
of Revenue, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 


F.M. 

R. 


R. 

R. 


N.R. 


R. 

N.R. 


R. 


N.R. 


Rapson, E. J. British Museum , London. 

Richardson, The Hon. Mr. Thomas William, 
i.c.s., Secretary, Govt, of Bengal, General 
Dept. Calcutta. 

Riddick, Captain G. B., k.a.m.c., Garrison 
Surgeon, Fort William. Calcutta. 

Risley, Sir Herbert Hope, b.a., c.i.e., k.c.i.e., 
i.c.s., Secretary, Government of India, 
Home Dept. Calcutta. 

Rogers, Charles Gilbert, f.l.s., f.c.h., Forest 
Department. Port Blair , Andamans. 

Rogers, Major Leonard, B.S., F.K.C P., 

f.r.c.s., i.m.s. 47, Park Street. Calcutta. 

Rose, Horace Arthur, i.c.s., Supdt., Gazetteer 
Revision, Punjab. Multan. 

Ross, Dr. Edward Denison, ph.d., Officer in 
charge of the Records, Govt, of India, 
Calcutta. 

Russell, Charles, m.a., Patna College , Banlci- 

pote . 


N.R. j Sakhawat Hosain, M&td&Vb b.a., Inspector of 
Schools. Moradabad. 

A. j Samman, Herbert Frederick, i.c.s. Europe. 

R. Sanjib Chandra Sanial. 1, Dihi Road , Cal¬ 
cutta. 

R. Sarada Charan Mitra, The Hon. Mr. Justice, 
m.a., b.l., Judge. High Court. Calcutta. 

R. Sasi Bhusan Bose, m . a ., Bethwne College. 
Calcutta. 

N.R. Satindra Dev, Rai Mahasaya. Bansberia , 
Hughli. 

N.R. Satish Chandra Banerji, Dr., m.a., ll.d., 
Advocate, High Court. Allahabad. 

R. Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Maham&hd- 
padhyaya, m.a., Ptendency College. Calcutta . 
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1897 Nov. 3. 

R. 

Saunders, 0. 35, Ohowringhee Road , Calcutta* 

1902 Feb. 5. 

R. 

Schulten, Dr. C. 13, Chve Row , Calcutta. 

1900 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

Schwaiger, Imre George, Expert in Indian 
Art. Kashmir Gate , Delhi. 

1897 Dee. 1. 

N.R. 

Seth, Mesrovb J. Bombay. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

Sharp, Henry, M.A., Director of Public In¬ 
struction, Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
Shillong. 

1903 April 1. 

A. 

Shaun, Montague Churchill. Europe . 

1900 May 2. 

R. 

Shrager, Adolphe. 4, Auckland Square , Raw- 
don Street , Calcutta. 

1906 Mar. 7. 

R. 

Shyama Kumar Tagore, Kumar, Zemindar. 
65, Pathuriayhutta Street , Calcutta. 

1902 Feb. 5. 

N.R. 

Shyam Lai, Lala, m.a., ll b., Deputy Col¬ 
lector Allahabad. 

1894 Aug. 30 

R. 

Sibnarayan Mukcrjee Uttarpara , Hvyhli. 

1899 May 3. 

N.R. 

Silberrad, Chaw. A., B a , B.sc., l.c.H., Depy # 

< Commissioner Banda. 

1903 Aug. 26 

N.R. 

Simpson, J Hope, i.e.s., Registrar of Co¬ 
operative Credit Societies, Upper Pro¬ 
vinces. Allahabad. 

1904 June 1. 

R. 

Simpson, Robert Rowell, B.sc., Department 
oj Mines. Calcutta. 

1898 Aug. 3. 

N.R 

Sita Ram, b.a., Depy. Magistrate. Morada - 
bad. 

1872 Aug. 5. 

N.R. 

Skrefsrud, The Revd. Laurentius Olavi, 
Secretary and Treasurer, Indian Home 
Mission to th Sonthals. Bnnagerio, via 
Rampore Hunt. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

R. 

Sorabji, Cornelia, Court of Wards. 6, Uamac 
Street , Calcutta. 

1901 Dec. 4. 

N.R. 

Spooner, D. Brainerd, Archaeological Survey¬ 
or, North-West Frontier Province. Peshawar. 

1904 Sept. 28. 

R. 

Stapleton, Henry Ernest, b.a., b.sc., 27, 
Ohowringhee Road , Calcutta . 

1898 April 6. 

N.R. 

Stark, Herbert A., b.a., Inspector of Schools. 
Ranchi . 

1901 Mar. 6. 

N.R. 

Stubbing, E. P., 7.Z.8., Imperial fovmt 

Zoologist. Dehra Dun to 

1891 Aug. 27. 

N.R 

Stein, Dr., M. A., ph.d., Inspector-Genew|l <#f 
Education, N.-W.F.P. and Balttchid$ft8i» 



Peshawar. 

1899 Aug. 30. 

R. 

Stephen, St. John, b.a., ll.b. Barrister-at- 
Law. 7. Russell Street , Calcutta. 

1904 June 1. 

R 

Stephen,' The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Harry 
Lushington, Judge, High Court. Calcutta. 

1900 Aug. 29. 

N.R. 

Stephenson, Captain John, i.m.s., Civil 
Surgeon. Umballa City. 

1906 Dec. 5. 

N.R. 

Stokes, Captain Claude Bayfield, 3rd Skinner V 
Horse. Neemach. 


1904 July 6. A. Streatfield, C. A. C., i.c.s. Europe. 

1904 Jan. 6. F.M. Stuart, Louis, i.c.s. St. Clement's Hill , 

Norwich, England. 

1906 Dec. 5. R. Subodh Chandra Mahalanobis, B.sc., f.k.s.e., 
f.r.m.s., 210, Cornwallis Street> Calcutta. 

1905 Jan. 4. R. Sukumar Sen. 80, Lower Circular Hoad, Cal - 

cutta. 

1906 June 6. N.R. Surendra Prasad Sanial, Sri, m.a., f.c. 8., Private 

Secretary to Raja Bahadur. MajhauU. 

1900 July 4. N.R, Sjam Sunder Das, b.a. Benares City. 

1904 July 6. N.R. Talbot, Walter Stanley, i.c.s. O/o Messrs. King, 
King fy Co., Bombay. 

1893 Aug. 31. N.R. Tate, George Passman, Asstt. Supdt., Survey 
of India. Dehra Dun. 

1906 Dec. 5. N R. Tok Chand. Dewan, b a., m.r.a.s., i.c.s., Deputy 
Commissioner. Ludhiandh. 

1878 June 5. A. Temple, Colonel Sir Richard Camac, Bart., 
Indian Aimy, c.i k., Europe. 

1904 June 1. R. Tipper, George Howlett, b a., Asstt. Supdt., 
Geological Survey of India. Calcutta. 

1861 June 5. L.M. Tremlett, James Dyer, m.a., i.c.s. (retired). 
Dedham, Essex , England. 

1899 Aug.30. N.R. Tribhuban Deb, Raja S., Feudatory Chief of 

Bamra. Deogarh , Bamra. 

1904 May 4. N.R. Thanawala, Framjee Jamasjee. 90, Cawasjee 

Patel Street , Fort, Bombay . 

1875 June 2. N.R. Thibaut, Dr. G., Registrar of the University. 
Allahabad. 

1898 Nov. 2. R Thornton, Edward, k.k.i.b.a. 6-7 Clive Street, 
Calcutta. 

1847 June 2. L.M. Thuillier, Lieut -Genl Sir Henry Edward 
Landor, Kt., C.s.i., f.b.s., b.a. Tudor House 
Richmond, Suney, England. 

1897 Jan. 6. N.R. Tulsi Ram IJisra, m.a. Awagnrh. 

1905 Jan 4. N.R Turner. Frank, b.a., The College. Dacca. 

1906 June 6. R. Umapati Datta Sharma, Pandeya. 97, Muk- 

taram Babu'* Street, Calcutta. 

1901 Aug. 29. R Upendra Nath Sen, Kaviraja. 29, Colootolla 

Street, Calcutta. 

1905 Aug. 2. R. llrwin, Captain John Johnson, m . b „ i . m . b . 
Medical College , Calcutta. 

1905 July 5. R. Vanamali Chakravarti, Sanskrit College. 
h Calcutta. 

1900 Aug. 29. R. * Vaughan, Major Joseph Charles Stoelfce, i . m . b ., 

' v Supdt., Campbell Medical School and 

Hospital. Calcutta. 
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1890 Feb. 5. 
1894 Feb. 7. 

1901 Mar. 6. 
1894 Sept. 27. 

1902 Oct. 29. 


N.R. 

N.R. 

N.R. 

L.M. 

R. 


Venis, Arthur, m.a., Principal, Sanskrit 
College. Benares. 

Vishwa Nath Singh, H. H. The Raja Baha¬ 
dur. Chhatturpur , Bundelkhund. 

Vogel, J. Ph., Archaeological Surveyor, 
Punjab. Lahore. 

Vost, Major William, i.m.s., Civil Surgeon. 
Muttra. 

Yredenburg, E., b.u, u.so., A.b.c.s., Asst. 
Supdt., Geological Survey of India. OaX- 

cutta. 


1900 Jan. 19. 

1901 June 5. 
1889 Nov. 6. 
1900 April 4. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

1874 July 1. 

1902 April 2. 

1906 Sept. 19. 

1905 Dec. 6. 

1904 Mar. 4. 

1906 July 4. 

1900 Dec. 5. 
1906 Mar. 7. 

1894 Aug. 30. 
1898 July 6. 


R. 

R. 

A. 

N.R. 

R. 

A. 

R. 

N.R. 

R, 

R. 

R. 

A. 

N.R. 

A. 

R. 


Wallace, David Robb, 9, Olive Row , Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Walsh, Ernest Herbert Cooper, i.c.s., Com¬ 
missioner, Burdwan Division. Ghinsura. 

Walsh, Lieut-Col. John Henry Tull, i.m.s. 
Europe. 9 

Walton, Captain Herbert James, m.b., k.r.c.s., 
X.M.S., Civil Surgeon. Manipuri. 

Watson, Edwin Roy, m.a., b.sc., Qivil y 
Engineering College, Sibpur, Howrah . 

Watt, Sir George, Kt., c.i.e. Europe. 

Wheeler, Henry, i.c.s., Secretary, Board of 
Revenue, L.P. Calcutta. 

Whitehead, Richard Bertram, r.c.s., Asstt. 
Commissioner, Simla. 

Wilson, James, m.a.. c.s.i., i.c.s,. Secretary to 
the Government of India, Revenue and 
Agricultural Dept. Calcutta. 

Wood, William Henry Arden, m.a., f.c.s., 

k.k.o.s., Principal, La Martiniere. Cal- 
ndta. 

Woodley, Rev. E. C., m.a., Principal, London 
Missionary Society’s College. Calcutta. 

Woodman, Henry Charles, i.c.s. Europe. 

Woolner, A. C. m.a., Principal, Oriental 
College. Lahore. 

Wright, Henry Nelson, b.a., i.c.s. Europe. 

Wyness, James, c.h. 14, Olive Street , CaU 
cutta. 


1900 Mar. 7. 

1905 Mar. 1. 

1906 June 6. 


R. 

R. 


R. 


Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkhyaratna-Veda- 
tirtha. Pandit. 2J-1, Nilmony Butts' Lane , 
Calcutta. 

Young, Rev. A. Willifer. 28, Chowringhee 
Road , Calcutta. 

Young, Mangel Charles Gambier, Resident 
Engineer, East India Railway. Calcutta. 


1 


, SPECIAL HONORARY CENTENARY MEMBERS. 


Date or k lection. 


1884 jin. 15. 

Dj\ Ernst Haeckel, Professor in the University of 
Jena. Prussia. 

1884 Jan. 15. 

Charles Meldmm, Esq., c.m.g., m.a., ll.d., f.r.a.s., 
F.r.s. Mauritius, 

1884 Jan. 15. 

The Revd. Professor A. H. Sayce, Professor of 
Assyriology, Queen’s College. Oxford , England . 

1884 Jan. 15. 

Monsieur fimile Senart. 18, Rue Francois hr, 
Paris , France. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


Date of Election. 


1848 Feb. 2. 


1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 
1879 June 4. 


Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, o.C.s.i., c.B., M.D., F.B.S., 
d.c.l., ll.d., f.l.s., F.o.s., f.r.q.s. Sunning dale , 

Berkshire , England. 

Dr. Albert Gunther, m.a., m.d., ph.d., f.z.s., f.r.s. 

23, Lichfield Road , Kevo, Surrey , England. 

Dr. Jules Janssen. Observataire d''Astronomic 
Physique de Paris , France. 

Professor P. Reynaud. La Faculte des Lettre s Lyons , 
France. 


,1881 Dec. 7. 
1883 Feb. 7. 


Lord Kelvin, g.c.v.o., d.c.l., ll.d., f.r.s.e., f.r.s. 

University Lehr try, Glasgow , England. 

Dr Alfred Russell Wallace, ll.d., d.c.l., f.l.s., 
f.z.s., F.R.s. (Jurfe View , Parkstone , Dorset , Erc</- 
land. 


1894 Mar. 7. 

1894 Mar. 7. 

1895 June 5. 
1895 June 5. 

1895 June 5. 

1896 Feb. 5. 
1896 Feb. 5. 

1896 Feb. 5. 


Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 

26, Baranushee Chore's Sheet , Calcutta. 

Professor Theodor Noeldeke. 0/o Mr. Karl T. 

Triibner , Strassburg , Germany. 

Lord Rayleigh, m.a., d.c.l., d.sc., ll.d., ph.d., f.r.a.8., 
f.r.s. Ferling Place , Witham, Essex , England . 
Lt.-Genl. Sir Richard Strachey, R.E., G.o.s.l., LL.D., 
f.r.g.s., f.g.s., f.l.s., f.r.s. 69, Lankaster Qate f 
London , W. 

Charles H. Tawney, Esq., m.a., c.i.e. 0 ( o India 
Office, London. 

Lord Lister, f.r.c.s., d.c.l., m.d., ll.d., d.sc., F.&.8., 
12, Park Crescent , Portland Place , London. 

Sir Michael Foster, k.c.b., m.a., m.d., d.c.l., ll.d., 
d.sc., f.l.s., f.r.s. Great Shelford , Cambridge, 
Kngland. 

Professor F. Kielhorn, ph.d., d.Litt., ll.d., CXfc. 
The University , Gottingen, Prussia. 



TsaroTBrar 
1896 Feb. 5. 

1899 Feb. 1. 
1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec. 6. 

1899 Dec. 6. 
1899 Dec. 6. 

1901 Mar. 6. 

1902 Nov. 5. 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 
1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 Mar. 2. 

1904 July 2. 

1906 Mar. 7. 


Date of Election 

1874 April 1. 

1875 Dec. 1. 

1875 Dec. 1. 
1882 June 7. 
1884 Aug. 6. 


li 


Professor Charles Rockwell Lanman. 9, Farrar 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts , U.S. America . 

Dr. Augustus Frederick Rudolf Hoernle, ph.d., c.i.b. 

8, Northmoor Road, Oxford, England. 

Professor Edwin Ray Lankester, m.a., ll.d., f.b.s. 
British Museum (Nat. Hist.), Cromwell Road , 
London. IF. 

Sir George King, m.b., k.c.i.k., ll.d., f.l.s., f.r.s., 
i.m.s. (retired). Gjo Messrs . Qmndlay fy (Jo., 55, 
Parliament Street London, S.W. 

Professor Edward Burnett Tylor, d.c.l., ll.d., f.r.b. 

Keepei, University Museum. Oxford , England. 
Professor Edward Suess, Ph. D., Professor of Geology 
in the University of Vienna. 

Professor John Wesley Judd, C.B., ll.d., f.r.s., f.g.s., 
Late Pi-of. of the Royal College of Science. 
30, (,umberlmd Road, Keu\ Eng'atid. 

Monsieur Rene Zeiller. Inyenieur en chef des Mines+ 
Ecole supeneur de* Mines, Paris. 

Professor Hendrick Kern. Utrecht , TfoHnnd. 
Professor Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandarkar, C.I.E. 
Poona . 

Professor M. J. DeGoeje. Leide. Holland. 

Professor Ignaz Goldziher, ph.d., D.MTr., ll.d. 
Bud •pest, Hungary . 

Sir Charles Lyall, m.a., .k.c.s.i., c.i.b., ll.d. 82, 
Cornwall Hardens, London, S. W. 

Sir William Ramsay, ph.d., (Tub.) ll.d., sc.d. 
(Dubl.)., f.c.s., f.i.c. iJniceisity College, Gower 
Street, London, W.C. 

Dr. George Abraham Grierson, ph.d., d.litt., c.i.b., 

l. c.s. (retired). Rothjamham, Camber!ey, Suirey , 
England, 

The Right Hon’ble Baron Curzon of Kedleston, 

m. a , D c.L., k.r.8. 1, Oarlton House Teiruee, Lon¬ 

don, S.W. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS. 


The Revd. E. Lafont, c.i.k., b.j Archbishop's House, 
12, Ibnk Street, Calcutta. 

The Revd. J. D. Bate. 15, St. John's Church Rood, 
t'A * done, Kent v England. 

Maulavi Abdul Hai. Madrasmh , Calcutta. 

Herbert Giles, Esq. Europe. 

F. Moore, Esq., f.l.s. Claremont House, Avenue Bond, 
Penye, Surrey, England. 
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Date of Election. 


1885 Dec. 2. 

1886 Dec. 1. 

1892 April 6. 
1892 Dec. 7. 
1899 April 5. 
1899 April 5. 
1899 Nov. 1. 
1902 June 4. 


Dr. A. Fuhrer. Europe. ' ; 

Sri Sarat Chandra Das, Rai Bahadur, c.i.e. 51, 
Sankaritola , Lane, Calcutta , 

A chary y a Satyavrata Saxnasrami. 16-1, Qhose's 
Lane , Calcutta . 

Professor Paul Johannes Bruhl. Cm’Z Engineering 
College , Sibpur , Howrah . 

Rai Bahadur Ram Brahma Sanyal, Sapdt., Zoolo¬ 
gical Gardens. Afopar, Calcutta . 

Pandit Visnu Prasad Raj Bhandari. Chief 
Librarian, Bir Library. Katmandu, Nepal. 

The Revd. E. Francotte, s.J. 10, Hark Street, Cal - 

The Revd. A. H. Francke, Moravian Missionary. 
Kyelang, Kangra District . 


LIST OF MEMBERS WHO HAVE BEEN ABSENT FROM 
INDIA THREE YEARS AND UPWARDS • 

* Rule 40.—After the lapse of three years from the date of a 
member leaving India, if no intimation of his wishes shall in the 
interval have been received by the Society, his name shall be re¬ 
moved from the List of Members. 

The following members will be removed from the next Mem¬ 
ber List of the Society under the operation of the above Ruler- 

Miss Margaret Adams. 

Ameer Ali, Esq., m.a., c.i.k. 

The Revd. Thomas Grahame Bailey, m.a., b.d. 

Duncan Campbell, Esq. 

H. C Fanshawe, Esq., c.s.i., i.e.s. 

F. R. Leistikow, Esq. 

P. H. O’Brien, Esq., i.e.s. 

R. D. Oldham, Esq., a.b.s.m., f.u.s. 

Sir George Watt, Kt„ c.i.e. 


LOSS OF MEMBERS DURING 1906. 

Bv Retirement. 

Lieut.-Col. Alfred William Aloobk, M.a., ll.d., c.i.k., jmuk 
Lieut.-Col. D. S. E. Bain, i.m.s. 

General Malcolm G. Clerk. 

F. P. Dixon, Esq., i.e.s. 

Major P. R. T. Gordon, Indian Army. 
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Samuel Charles Hill, Esq., b.a., b.so. 

The Hon. Mr. John Hooper, b.a., i.o.s. 

Colonel F. B. Longe, R.E. 

Kumar NarendraNath Mitra. 

Frederick Eden Pargiter, Esq., B.A., i.c.g. 

Sir Alexander Pedler, Kt., c.i.e., f.b.s. 

Maurice George Simpson, Esq., m.i.c.e. 

Kumar Birenara Chandra Singh. 

Edgar Thurston, Esq. 

By Death. 

Ordinary Members . 

Womes Chunder Bonnerjee, Esq., Barrister-at-Iiaw. 
John Macfarlane, Esq. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Mahesa Chandra Nyayaratna, O.l.f. 
Moung Hla Oong. 

Associate Member. 

Maulavi Abdul Hai. 

Under Buie 40. 

Frank Finn, Esq., b.a., f.z.s. 

Dr T. L. Walker. 

Major-General James Waterhouse. 


ELLIOTT GOLD MEDAL. 
Recipients. 

1893 Chandra Kanta Basu. 

1895 Yati Bhusana Bhaduri, m.a. 

1896 Jnan Saran Chakravarti, M.A. 

1897 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

1901 Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 
iqtm f Sarasi Lai Sarkar, m.a. 

( Surendra Nath Maitra, m.a. 


BARCLAY MEMORIAL MEDAL. 

Recipients. 

1901 E. Ernest Green*. 

1903 Major Ronald Ross, f.b.c.8., o.b., c.i.e., f.b.s., i.m.s. 
(retired). 

1905 Lt.-Col. D. D. Cunningham, f.b.s., c.i.e., i.m.s. 
(retired). 
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ABSTRACT STATEMENTS 

OP 

RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 

OP THE 

Asiatic ^Society of ^enoal 

POB 


THE YEAR 1006. 




Dr. 


Salaries 

Commission 

Pension 


Stationery... 

Taxes 
Postage 
Freight 
Meeting . 
editing 
leotrio Fans and Lights 
Insurance fee 
Petty repairs 
Miscellaneous 


To Library and Collections. 

Books .. ... . 8,061 7 9 

Binding ... ... •* 948 15 0 

Catalogue ... 1,600 0 0 

-— 6,606 6 9 

To Publications 


“ Journal and Proceedings,” and Memoirs,” 12,407 XI 9 
To printing charges of Circulars, Becaipt 

Forms, Ac ... 280 4 0 



- 12,687 15 

9 

Printing Haji Baba 

1,794 4 

0 

Illumination 

94 5 

6 

Building ... 

7,768 8 

9 

Lantern ... ... 

448 0 

2 

Furniture .. ... 

To Personal Account (Written off and miscella¬ 

484 0 

0 

neous) 

207 6 

l 

Loss on Government paper sold .. 

458 7 

0 

To Extraordinary Expenditure 



Royal Society's Scientific Catalogue 

6 268 14 

4 

Balance 

1,79,519 8 

8 


TO CoNTINOENOIIS. 

166 18 6 
... 1,610 8 0 
875 12 2 
148 6 8 
96 18 6 
100 0 0 
748 0 0 
187 8 0 
8 9 6 
..I 617 15 10 

- 4,554 1 10 


To Establishment 

Bs. As P Bs As P. 
4,242 12 0 
655 13 1 
240 0 0 

—. .. 5,088 9 1 


Total Bs 


2,24*913 19 2 



Itll 

No. 1: 

of Bengal. 1906* 


Cr. 


By Balance from last report 


Bs Ab P. Bb. At. P. 

1,08,148 1 0 


By Cash Receipts. 


Publications told for caah 
Interest on Investments 
Bent of room on the Society's ground floor ... 
Allowance from Government of Bengfel for the 
Publication of Anthropological and Cognate 
subjects... 

Allowance from Government of Eastern Ben¬ 
gal and Assam 
Miscellaneous 


986 10 9 
6,780 13 1 
650 0 0 


2,000 0 0 

1,000 0 0 

76 10 2 


11,444 2 0 


By Extraordinary Receipts. 


Subscriptions to Royal Society’s Scientific 
Catalogue ... ... ... ... 6,886 2 0 


By Personal Account, 


Admission fees 
Subscriptions 
Sales on credit 
Miscellaneous 


1,792 0 0 
9,904 0 0 
1,725 12 6 
18 11 8 


18,440 7 0 


Total Bs. 2,24,918 18 6 


J. A Chapman, 

Honorary Treaturtr, 

Aiiatic Society of Bengal. 
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STATEMENT 

1906\ Oriental Publication Fund in Acot. 


Dr. 

To Cash Expenditure 

E«. As. P. Es. As. P. 

1,672 9 0 
63 4 6 
8,312 4 0 
285 4 8 
82 2 0 
6,105 2 0 
70 0 6 
79 4 6 
2 8 0 

- 11,672 6 9 

2,000 0 0 

18 12 0 
1,385 14 9 

Total Rs. ... 16,022 1 6 


Salaries 

Commission on collections ... ... 

Editing charges 
Postage ... 

Freight ... 

Printing charges 

Stationery 

Contingencies 

Binding ••• • • 

Refund of loan 

To Personal Account (Writteu off and Miscella¬ 
neous) ..» 

Balance 


STATEMENT 

1906. Sanskrit Manuscript Fund in Acet. 


Dr. 

To Cash Expbnditcre. 

Bs. An. P. Eg. As. P. 
1,846 8 9 
337 6 0 
148 0 0 
40 12 6 
865 9 3 
818 0 0 
14 6 0 
126 0 0 

- 2,696 9 6 

3,648 8 11 

T total B*. 


Salaries ... 

Travelling charges 
Printing ... 

Postage ... 

Contingencies 
Purchase of Manuscripts 
Stationery 
Insurance fee 

dalanoe 


6,889 2 5 
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No. a. 

with the Asiatic Society of Bengali - l&O&i 



Cr. 




Rs. As. P. 

Rs. 

As. P. 

By Balance from last Report 

8,174 

9 6 


By Cash Receipts. 


( 

Government Allowance 
Publications sold for oasb 
Advances recovered 

... 9,000 0 0 

... 701 7 0 

... ... 86 14 0 

t 

0,»88 

* i 

$ .0, 

Mi Tl 


By Personal Account. 



Sales on credit 

... 

2,069 

2 0 


Total Rs. 

16,022 

1 6 


J. A Chapman, 




Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

No. 8. 




with the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

1906. 

* 

Cr. 




B*. A*. P. 

Rs. As. P. 

By Balance from last Report 

8,120 

2 6 


By Cash Receipts. 



Government Allowance 
Publications sold for cash 
Advances recovered ... 

8,200 0 0 

7 0 0 

1 0 • 

8,206 

0 0 


By Personal Account. 



Sales on credit 

. 

11 

0 0 


•Total Rs. 

6,880 

2 6 


J. A. Chapman, 




Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society cf Bengal . 
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STATEMENT 
ffiQG. Arabic and Persian MSS'. Fund in 

D t. 


To Cash Expenditure, 



Bs. As. 

P. 

Hi. As. F. 

Salaries ... ... ... ••• 

2,807 

8 

0 


Purchase of Manuscripts 

11,065 

4 

0 


Stationery 

35 

8 

0 


Contingencies 

892 

% 

6 


Postage ... 

11 

4 

9 

. 

Travelling charges 

654 

1 

0 


Printing ... 

8 

0 

0 


— 


— 

- — 

14,478 7 8 

Balance 




1,985 8 9 

Total Kb. 




16,459 0 0 


STATEMENT 

1906. Bardic Chronicles MSS. Fund in 


Dr. 

Kb. Ab. F. Kb. A«. P. 
To Balance ... ... 2,400 0 0 


t * 


Total Be. 


2,400 0 0 



bri 


Na 4. 

Acct. with the Asiatic Soc . of Bengal. 19061 


Cr. 

B*. A*. F. Ba. At. F. 
By Balance from lMt Report ... ... ... 4,469 0 0 


By Gaia Bicviptb. 

Government Allowance ... ... 7,000 0 0 

Do. Do. special ... ... 6,000 0 0 

- 12,000 0 0 


Total Rs. ... 16,469 0 (i 


J. A. Chapman, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 8. 

Acct . wiAfo tf&e Asiatic Soc . o/ Bengal. 1906. 


Cr. 

By Gash Becjcipts. 

Be. As. P. Rs. As. P. 
By Balance from last Report ... ... ••• 2,400 0 0 

Total Be. ... 2,400 0 0 


J, A. Chapman, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal, 




woe. 


brii 

STATEMENTS 
Person&l 


Dl*J 


To Balance from last Report 


Hs As. P. Rs. As. P. 
... 9,1*2 9 19 


To Cash Bxpknoitoxs. 


Advances for purchase of Manuscripts, Ac. 
To Asiatic Society 
,, Oriental Publication Fund 
Sanskrit Manuscript Fnnd 


18,440 7 9 
2,069 2 9 
11 0 0 


4,481 * 0 

16,610 10 6 


Total Re. 


29,074 10 4 
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NW- 


Account. 


1Q06L 

Cr« 

Bb As. P 

Rs Ab P. 

By Cash Receipts ... 

„ Asiatic Society 

207 6 1 

36,149 11 0 

„ Oriental Publication Fund 

IS 12 0 

231 2 1 


By Balsnce. 

Due to the 
Society 

Due by the 
Society 


Rs 

As 

P 

Rs 

As 

P 

Members 

2,219 

13 

6 

263 

1 

0 

Subscribers 

48 

8 

0 


... 

. 

Employs 
Arabic and Per¬ 

30 

0 

0 

100 

0 

"1 

sian Manu¬ 
scripts Fntod 

201 

12 

0 



1 

Sanskrit Manu¬ 







scripts Fond 

234 

8 

0 

, 

... 

1 

Miscellaneous 

460 

0 

8 

122 

11 

ft 

i 

3,189 

9 

9 

486 

12 

6 


w ^otAL Rs 29,074 10 4- 

J A Chapman, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Astatic Society of Bengal 
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STATEMENT 

1906. Invest * 

Dr. 

Value. Cost. 

Bs. As. P. Bb. Ab. P. 

To Balance from tab Biport ... ... 1,96,800 0 0 1,96,976 8 l 

Bank's Brokerage and Commission .... 86 6 10 

Total Rs. ...1,90,300 0 0 1,96,011 8 11 



STATEMENT 

1906. Trust 

Dr. 

Ho. A«. p. 

To Pension ... ... ... ... 44 0 4 

Balanoe ... ... 1,461 11 10 


Total Bo. 


1,605 11 10 
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No. 7. 

merit. 1906. 

Cr. 

Value. Gogt. 

Be. Ae.P. Be. Ae. P. 

By Sale ... ... ... ... 11,600 0 0 11,281 10 11 

„ Loss on Government paper sold ... ... 458 7 0 


Balance ... 1,84 700 0 o 1,84,826 7 O 

Total Re. ... 1,96,800 0 0 1,96,011 8 11 

J. A. Chapman, 

Honorary Treasurer, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. # 


No. 8. 

Fund. 1906. 

Cr. 

Be. As. P. 

By Balance from lest Report ... ... ... 1,466 11 10 

„ Interest on Investment ... ... ... 49 0 G 

Total Be. ... 1,605 11 10 

J. A. Chapman, 

Honorary T re asu r e r, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . 



1906 . 


STATEMENT 

Cash 


Dr. 


To Balance from last Report 


Rb. As. P. 
2,644 12 10 


Receipts. 


To Astatic Society 
„ Oriental Pnblioation Fund 
„ Sanskrit Manuscript Fond 
„ Arabic and Persian Manuscript Fund 
, } Personal Aooonnt ... M , 

„ Investment 
„ Trust Fund 


Be. As. P. 

18,330 4 0 
9,788 5 0 
8,208 0 0 
12,000 0 0 
• 26,149 11 0 
11,686 l 11 
49 0 0 

-81,210 6 11 


Total Rb. 


83,855 2 9 


1906. 


STATEMENT 

Balance 


LIABILITIES. 


Asiatic 8ooiety 
Oriental Publication Fund 
Sanskrit Manuscript Fnnd 
Arabic and Persian Manuscript Fnnd 
Bardic Chronicles Manusoript Fnnd 
Trust Fund 


Rs As. P, Rb* As. P. 

1,79,519 3 3 
1,335 14 9 
3,643 8 11 
1,985 8 9 
2,400 0 0 
1,461 11 10 

- 1,90,845 16 6 


Total Rs. ... 1,90,345 15 6 


We have examined the above Balance Sheet, and the appended detailed 
Accounts with the Books and vouchers presented to ns, and oertify that it is 
in accordance therewith, oorreotly setting forth the position of the Society as 
at the Slat Deoember, 1906. 

Calcutta, Mbugens, King A Simson, 

5th February , 1907. Chartered Accountants. 

Auditors. 




No. 9. 

Account. 


1906. 


lxvii 


Cr. 

Kzpinditcbs. 



Bs. 

As 

P. 

By Asiatic Society 

.. 46,187 

4 

2 

„ Oriental Publication Fund 

.. 18,672 

6 

9 

„ Sanskrit Manuscript Fund 

.. 2,696 

9 

6 

} , Arabic and Persian Manuscript Fund 

.. 14,473 

7 

3 

„ Personal Account ... 

4,481 

6 

0 

„ Investment ... 

85 

5 

10 

„ Trust Fund ... 

44 

0 

0 


- 80,689 7 6 

Balance ... ... 8,816 11 8 


Total Bs. ... 88,866 2 9 


J. A. Chapman, 

Honorary Treasure, 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. 


No. 10. 

Sheet. 1906. 


A8SET8. 


Bs. As. P. Bs. As. P. 

0|{|^ ... ... ... ... 3,316 11 8 

Personal Account .. ... ... 2,708 13 3 

Investment .*« ... ••• 1,84,826 7 0 

- 1,90,846 16 6 

Government Pro. Note at Bank of Bengal’? 

Safe Custody Account Cashier's Security 
Deposit Bs. 500 ••• 

Total Bs. ... 1,90,345 16 8 


J. A. Chapman, 

Honorary Treasurer , 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . 



MARCH, 1907 . 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th March, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon, Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were pi-esent:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Babn Rakhal I)as Banerji, Mr. I. H. 
Bnrkill, Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, Mr. J. A. Cunningham, 
Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. W. W. Homell, Mr. C. 
Little, Mr. S. C. Mahalanobis, Dr. H. H. Mann, Mr. R. D. Mehta, 
Capt. C. C. R. Murphy, Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, Dr. P C. Ray, % 
Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur, Mahainahopadhyaya Hara-* 
prasad Shastri, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Sankhyaratna- 
Yedatirtha, Dr. G. Thibaut, Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. Yredenburg, ReA. A. W. Young. 

Visitors :—Babu Bidhubhusana Dutta, Babu Atul Chandra 
Ganguli, Mr. C. A. Mackenzie, and Babn Satis Chandra 
Mukerjee. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Thirty-six presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced that Babu Upendra Nath 
Sen had expressed a wish to withdraw' from the Society. 

The General Secretary lead the mimes of the following 
gentlemen who had been appointed to sene on the various Com¬ 
mittees for the present yea» :— 

Finance Commit tte 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Mr. I. H. Bnrkill. 

Mr. W. K. Dods. 

Mr. T. H. Holland. 

Major P. P. Maynard. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haiaprasad Shastri. 

Library Committer 

. * 

Dr. N. Annandale. 

Mr. J. A. Cunningham. 

Mr. J. N. Das-Gupta. 

Mr. Hari Nath De. 

Mr. L. L. Fermor. 

Mr. H. G. Graves. 
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Mr. H. H. Hayden. 

Mr. D. Hooper. 

Mr. T. H. I). La Touche. 

Dr. H. H. Mann. 

Mahftm&hopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri, 
Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Mr. E. Thornton. 


Philological Committee . 

Babu Muralidhar Banerji. 

Babu Monmohan Chakravarti. 

Mr. Hari Nath De. 

Mr. E. A. Gait. 

Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

Acharya Satyavrata Samasrami. 

Pandit Yogesa Chandra Shastri-Sankhyaratna-Veda- 
tirtha, 

Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 
Mahamahopadhyaya Chandra Kanta Tarkalankara. 
Dr. G. Thibaut. 

Babu Nagendra Nath Yasu. 

Mr. A. Venis. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana. 


The President announced that Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott had 
been appointed officer in charge for the Search for Arabic and 
Persian MSS. during the absence of Dr. E. D. Ross. 

The following seven gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members:— 

Mr. 0. B. N. Gama, T.C.S., proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Captain B. E. Lloyd , 
I M.S., Surgeon Naturalist, Marine Survey of India, proposed by 
Lt.-Col D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; Itev. 
Walter Kelly Firminyer , M.A., B.D., Chaplain, Bengal Establish¬ 
ment, proposed by Lt.-Col. I). C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. 
Annandale; Babu Boormall Goenka , Landholder and Merchant, 
proposed by Babu Amritalal Vasu, seconded by Babu Akshaya 
Kumar Maitra; Pandit Jwala Sahai , Retired Nazim of Dig 
Bharatpur State, proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Babu Monmohan Chakravarti; Babu Prafnlla Chandra Ghosh , 
M.A., Deputy Magistrate, Howrah, proposed by Babu Monmohan 
Chakravarti, seconded by Lt.-Col. B. C. Phillott; and Maulavi 
S. Sayf-ud-Din Ahmed, B.A., proposed by Mahamahopadh¬ 
yaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, seconded by Dr. M. M. 
Masoom. 

Mr. E. Vredenburg exhibited some specimens of a fossil 
Echinoid, Breynia multitubereuUxta, Yredenburg, together with a 
recent species of the same genus, Breynia Vredenburgi, Anderson. 
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The following papers were read :— 

1. Note on the Saker or Qterrug Falcon (F. oherrng), its 
Eastern names, habits and use in Falconry.—Jig Lt.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott. 

2. Some Birds and other animals that have been metamorphosed 
(being an extract from the Kitabu H-Jamharah filmi * l-Bazyarah, am 
Arabic MS., No. 865, in the library of the Asiatic Society of Ben¬ 
gal).—By Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott and R. F. Azoo. 

3. Note on Shunqar Falcon.—By Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott. 

4. Notes on the distribution of Macacus arctoides, Geoff. — By 
Rat Ram Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur. 

These three papers have been published in the Journal and 
Proceedings for February, 1907. 

5. Well-waters from Hadhramaut, Arabia,—By D. Hoopbr. 

6. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Note No. I.—A new method of preparing Mercurous Iodide . 
— By Panchanan Neogi, M.A. Communicated by Dr. P. 0. Rat. 

7. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency Col¬ 
lege. Note No. II. — Nitro-ethane as a solvent of Iodoform.—By 
Panchanan Nbogi, M.A. Communicated by Dr. P. C. Ray. 

8. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Note No. III.—(hi Silver-Mercuroso-Mercuric Nitrate.—By 
Dr. P. C. Ray. 

These three papers have been published in the Journal and 
Proceedings for February, 1907. 

9. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College Note No. IV .— The Electrical State of Nascent Gases. Pre¬ 
liminary note. —By J. A. Cunningham and Satis Chandra Mukerjbb. 

10. Notes from the Chemical Laboratory of the Presidency 
College. Note No. V.— Reactions at low temperatures. Part T. — 
Aliphatic Todnrh'orides. — By Bldhubhtjsana Dum, M.A. Com¬ 
municated by Prof. J. A. Cunningham. 

11. Some notes on the Vedic Sacrifices.—By Bhavesa Chandra 
Banerjbb. M.A. Communicated by Mahamahopadhyaya Hara- 

PRASAD SHASIRT. 

12. Method of catching wild fowls and other birds in the 
Punjab, Sindh and Kashmir.—By Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott. 

13. Notes on some day tdblets from the Malaya Peninsula. 
—By Rakhal Das Banerjbb. With an introductory note by Dr. IT. 
Annandalb. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal and Proceedings. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Beotiod) was 
held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, February 13th, 1907, 
at 9r 15 v.u. 

Major W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

> Lt.-Col. E. H. Biown, Lt.-Col. 6. F. A. Harris, 

LM.S., Major W. D. Hayward, LM.6L, Dr, W. C. Hossack, Dr. 
E. A. Houseman, Captain J. C. H. Leicester, I.M.S., Dr. M. M. 
Masoom, Captain D. MoCay, I.M.S., Captain J. W. D. Megaw, 
I.M.S., Major D. M. Moir, I.MS., Major J. Mulvany, I31.S., nnd 
Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Honorary Secretaiy. 

Visitor : —Dr. J. Neild Cook. 

The minutes of the last meeting were rend and confirmed. 

Majoi Maynard showed a case of sarcoma of the thigh. 

Captain Leicester read some clinical notes on cases of 
appendicitis. Messrs. Maynard, Harris, Moir, Hossack, Hay¬ 
ward, Neild Cook and Megaw discussed the notes. 

Major Moir read notes on lumbar puncture and injection of 
antitoxin in a case of tetanus. Case notes taken by Assistant 
Surgeon LolitMohun Banerjee. 

The discussion on Colonel Harold Brown’s papei on “ Cerebro¬ 
spinal meningitis ” was resumed. Messrs. Buchanan, Harris, 
Moir, Hossack and Megaw took part in it, and Colonel Brown 
replied. 



APRIL, 1907. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 3rd April, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mb. Jusuce Asuiosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
President, in the chair. 


The following members were present.— 

Mr. R P. Ashton, Babu Rakhal Das Banerjee, Mr. P. J. 
Briihl, Mr. J. A. Chapman, Mr. J. A. Cunningham, Rai Sarat 
Chandra Das, Bahadur, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. 
H. E. Kempthorne, Mr. C. H. Kesteven, Kumar Bamessur Maliah, 
Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Lt.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott, Pandit Yogesa Chandra Sastri-Samkbyaratna-Vedatirtha^ 
Mr. H. E. Stapleton, Dr. M. W. Travers, Dr. G. Thibant, Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Haraprasnd Shastri, Maliamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Yidyabhusana, Rev. E. C. Woodley 

Visitors:— Mr. W. A. K. Christie, Babu Bidhu Bhushan 
Datta, Babu Atul Chandra Ganguli, Captain J. H. Morgan, Babu 
Phani Bhusan Neogi, and Lieut. H. B. "Nutting. 

The minutes of the last mooting wei’e read and confirmed. 

One hundred and sixty-eight presentations were announced 

The General Secretary announced that the Hon. Mr. C. G. H. 
Allen and Mr. W. Parsons had expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 

The General Secretary reported the death of Lieut.-General 
Sir H. E. L. Thuillier, Kt. (a Life Member), and Sir Mrchael 
Foster, M.B, F.R.S. (an Honorary Member) of the Society. 

The President announced that in accordance with Rule 38 of 
the Society’s Rules, the name of Kumar Satindra Dev Rai 
Mahasaya had been posted up as a defaulting member since the 
last General Meeting, and his name had now been removed from 
the member-list. 


The following eight gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members:— 

Captain. Maxwell Mackelvif % I.M.S., Resident Physician, 
MedicaLCollege, proposed by Major F. P. Maynarf, I M.8., seconded 
by Major W. J Buchanan, I.M.B.; Lteuf.R.E. Bate, 27th Punjabis, 
Multan, proposed by the Hon. Mr. E. D. Maclagan, seconded by Lt.- 

n i n A . TLT~ Vtiwui* (3-hnSf t H. Lfttfl InstMClor- 


CoiTrmottlitr. Tarim Kumar Ohose, fijL, Late Inspector. 
General ol Regietration, Bengal, proposed by Babu Monmohan 
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Chakravarti, seconded by Lt.*Col. D. C. Phillott; Babu Satyendra 
Nath Bhadra , M. A., Professor, Dacca College, proposed by Mr. Hari 
Nath De, seconded by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott; Captain Hugh 
Stewart , I.A., Assistant Political Agent, Loralai, Baluchistan, 
proposed by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; 
Major J. T. Ccdvert , I.M.S., proposed by Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., 
seconded by Major W. J. Buchanan, l.M.S.; Lieut . A. Denham White , 
M.B., B.S. (London), Medical Officer, 13th Rajputs, Alipur, 
proposed by Major F. P. Maynard, l.M.S., seconded by Major 
W. J. Buchanan, l.M.S.; and Maulavi A. F. M. Abdul Ali , Deputy 
Magistrate, Patuakhali, Backergunj, proposed by Mr. J. A. Chap¬ 
man, seconded by Lt.-Col. D. C. Phillott. 

The General Secretary read the following communication 
from the Rev. H. Hosten, S.J.:— 

Saint Francis Xavier and Tibet (P). 

Can any of our Tibetan or Japanese scholars in Calcutta help 
us to solve the interesting geographical puzzle contained in the 
following extract from a letter of St. Francis Xavier, dated 
Cochin, Jan. 20th, 1549 1 

“ Would to God that numerous labourers of the Society * may 
later go to China, and from China to the great schools called 
Chyuguinguo, beyond China and Tartao. 8 From what Paul de 
Santa-Fe * has told us, Tartao, China and Japan follow the reli¬ 
gious law taught at Chynguinguo. He does not know the 
language in which this law is written. It is a language proper 
thereunto, as Latin is with us. Hence he has not been able to 
inform us fully about what the printed books contain which deal 
with this law. When I shall have, please God, arrived in Japan, 
I shall write, with many details, what is contained in these books, 
which the Japanese say to have come down to them from God.” 

We think this is one of the earliest references to Tibet to be 
found in European writings subsequent to the Portuguese con¬ 
quest. The geographical details contained in this extract point 
to Tibet, as also the mention of the great schools, a manifest 
allusion, in our opinion, to the great Tibetan lamaseries, the 
depositories of much of the ancient Sanskrit lore of the Buddhists. 

Which is the Japanese equivalent of Tibet ? Or, what does 
‘ Chynguinguo ’ correspond to P No other reference to this mys¬ 
terious country can be found in the life of the Saint. 

1 Cf. Fath. J, M. CroB, 8.J., 8aint Frangois de Xavier . Paris* V. Retaux. 
1900, Vol. I, pp. 409, 410. 

* The Society of Jesus. 

8 Tartary. 

t A young Japanese who bad come from Japan to Malacca, and from 
there to Goa, where he became a Christian at the College of 8anta-Fe. He 
tells his own story in a letter from Goa, Nov. 29th, 1548. Cf. Op, eit ., Vol. 
I; pp. 418*22. He changed his name * Angero ” to that of Paul de 8anta*Fe. 
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Dr. N. Annaudale exhibited specimens illustrating the fauna 
of Certain brackish pools in the delta of the Ganges. This fauna 
has become isolated recently, probably within the last half century, 
and presents many features of interest. It includes typical fresh¬ 
water Entomostraca as well as two Cirripedes ( Balanus amphitrite 
and B. patellaris) > the larvae of a mosquito ( Anopheles roam), 
numerous freshwater fish and molluscs, a Hydrozoon ( Irene ceylon- 
pnsis), and an Aotinian ( Metridium schiUerianum). The last is 
probably the most interesting form now occurring in the pools, as 
it appears to have undergone a very distinct change, both in struc¬ 
ture and in habits, since it was described by the late Dr. P r 
Stoliczka thirty-nine years ago. 

Mahamohopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri exhibited a letter 
written by Mahesh Chandra to the renowned Naiyayika Raghu- 
natha Siromani, Tarkikacudamani, the leader of Sanskrit. Renais¬ 
sance in Bengal, and read a short note on it. 

The following papers were read :— * 

1. The Birds' complaint before Solomon: being an extract 
with a translation from the u Kittlb v ’ l-Jamharah ft *ilmi 7- 
Bazyarah — By Lt.-Col. D. 0. Prillott and R. P. Azoo. 

This paper has been published in the Journal and Proceedings 
for March 1907. 

2. Things which the oumers of Hawks should avoid.—By Lt.- 
Col. D. C. Phillott and R. F. Azoo. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal and P roceedings. 

3. Tarikh-i-Nusrat jangi.—By Hari Nath De. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs . 

4. Note on the absorption of gases , vapours and substances from 
solution by solids and amorphous substances.—By M. W. Travers. 

5. Indian Logic, as preserved in Tibet , No. 2. — By Mahamaho- 
padhyay Satis Chandba Vidyarhusana. 

6. The Conquest of Chatgaon , 1666 A.T). By Jadu Nath 
Sarkar. 

7. The Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon , 1666 A.D»—By Jadu 
Nath Sarkar. 

8 A Kharosthi Copperplate Incription from Taxila or Taksa - 
stla ,—By Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Shastri. 

9. Rhyming letters of Aurangzib *—By Jadu Nath Sarkar. 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal apd Proceedings. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section) was 
held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, March 13th, 1907, at 
9-15 p.m. 

Lt.-Colonel G. F. A. Harris, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Major W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., Dr. Adrian Caddy, Lt.-Col. F. J. 
Drury, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. E. A. Houseman, Captain 
D. McCay, I.M.S., Captain J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Major J. Mul- 
vany, I.M.S , Capt. J. G. R. Murray, I.M.S., Major F. O’Kinealy, 

I.M.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Major J. C. Vaughan, I.M.S., and Major 
F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitor* :—Miss Baumler, M.D., Major J. T. Calvert, I.M.S,, 
T)r. J. Neild Cook, Lt.-Col. E. F. H. Dobson, I.M.S., Captain M. 
Mackelvie, I.M.S., and Dr. Carrington Sykes. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. 

1. Major O’Kinealy, I.M.S., showed a specimen of Cysticer- 
cus cellulosm removed from an eye 

2. Major Maynard and Captain McCay demonstrated Thora- 
er’s electric ophthalmoscope. 

3. Major Maynard showed a gauze cage for use over the 
penis after skin-grafting in elephantiasis operations, with the 
grafts left undressed. 
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The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section) was 
held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, April 10th, 1907, at 
9-15 p.m. 


Lieut.-Colonel F. J. Drury, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Captain T. P. Connor, I.M.S., Dr. H. C. Garth, Major W. D. 
Hayward, I.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. E. A. Houseman, Dr. 
W. W. Kennedy, Captain D. McCoy, I.M.S., Captain M. 
Mackelvie, I.M.S., Captain J. W. D, Megaw, I.M.S., Captain J.» 
G. R. Murray, I.M.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Major J. 0. S. Vaughan, 
I.M.S., Lt. A. Denham White, I.M.S., and Major F. P. Maynard, 
I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors Captain I. A. .Black, I.M.S., Dr. »). Neild Cook, 
Colonel J. G. Harwood, R.A.M.C., and Lieuf. R. K. White, 
I.M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Major Vaughan, I.M.S., read a paper on “Small-pox in 
Calcutta.’’ 

Messrs. Drury, Neild Cook, Murray and Maynard took part in 
the discussion, and Major Vaughan replied. 


MAY, 1907. 

. The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section) was 
held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, May 8th, 1907, at 
9-15 p.m. 

Lieut.-Oolonel F. J. Drury, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. Adrian Caddy, Major J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Captain F. P. 
Connor, I.M.S., Dr. H. Fiuek, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. W. W. 
Kennedy, Captain M. Mackelvid, I.M.S., Captain J. W. Megaw, 

I. M.S., Major D. M. Moir, I.M.S., Dr. J. E. Panioty, Major 

J. C. Vaughan, I.M.S., Lieut. A. D. White, T.M.S., and Major 
F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Viritor ; —Lieut.-Col. C. R. M. Green, I.M.S. 
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The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

1. Cases of excision of the tongne and elephantiasis were 
shown by Major Moir, I.M.S. 

2. Dr. Adrian Caddy read a paper on u Internal derange¬ 
ments of the knee-joint and their treatment/* Major Moir and 
Captain Connor discnssed the paper, and Dr, Caddy replied. 

3. Captain Megaw showed several stereoscopic photographs 
of diseased conditions. 

4. Major Maynard showed a specimen of Cystoadenoma of 
the breast with microscopic section by Dr. D. N. Moitra. 



JUNE, 1907, 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 5th June, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mh. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
President, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. L. L. Fermor, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. 

H. H. Mann, Baba Panchanan Mukhopadhyaya, Pandit Promotha 
Nath Tarkabhusan, Mr. G. Thibaut, C.I.E., Pandit Rajendra Nath 
Vidyabhusana, Rev. B. C. Woodley, and Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitors ;—Mr. H. S. Cox, Mr. A. M. Heron, Mr. D. La 
Touche, and Mr. H. Walker. • 

The President announced, with regret, the death of Major 
D. M. Moir, I M.S., a member of the Society. As a token of 
respect, the papers on the agenda were taken as read and the 
meeting adjourned after the formal business and the election of 
new members. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Two hundred and seventy-one presentations were announoed. 
The Council reported that no meeting was held in May as a 
quorum of members was not present. 

The following ten gentlemen were ballotted for as Ordinary 
Members 

Lt.-Qol. M. J. Kelawala , I.M.S., Bangalore, proposed by 
Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Captain C. L. Peart, I.A.; 
Mr, Colin Harington Browning , M.A., Principal, Dacca College, 
proposed by Mr. H. B. Stapleton, seconded by Lieut.-Col. D. C. 
Phulott; Captain J. H. Morgan , I.A., Rawalpindi, proposed by 
Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott, seconded by Lieut. J. C. More, I.A.; 
Col. J. 0 . Harwood , F.R C S. (Edin.), R.A.M.C., Principal Medical 
Officer, Presidency and Assam Brigades, ptopoBed f by Major 
F. P. Maynard, seconded by Major W. J. Buchanan, 

I. M.S.; Mr. Harold Wright , A.M.I.C.E., Calcutta, proposed by 
Mr. H. G. Graves, seconded by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott; Lieut. 

J . H. Stewart , I.M.S., Medical Officer, Gyantse, Tibet, proposed by 
Dr. N. Annandale, seconded by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott ;D*. 
0. Orissa Taylor , Chittagong Hills, proposed by Mr. D. Hooper, 
seconded by Dr. H. H. Mann; Lieut.-Col, 0. B. M. Green, 
F.R.C.S., I.M.S., proposed by* Major F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., 
seconded by Major W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S.; Mr. B, C . J. Swinhoe , 
Solicitor, Mandalay, proposed by Mr. T. H. D. La Touche, seconded 
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by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott; and Dr. Muhammad Abdulla Al- 
Mamun Suhraworthy , M.A., LL.D., proposed by Mr. Hari Nath 
De, seconded by Lieut.-Col. D. C. Phillott. 

The General Secretary read a letter from Dr. N. Annandale, 
relative to his paper on the Freshwater Polytfoa of India, pub¬ 
lished in the “ Journal and Proceedings ” of the Society for Feb¬ 
ruary, 1907:— 

“ In my recent paper on the Freshwater Polyzoa of India I 
stated ( Joum . Asiat. Soc. Bengal , 1907, p. 92) that Hyatt’s Pedina- 
tella carteri had not been re-disoovered since its description. In 
this I was mistaken, for Dr. Stuhlman found statoblasts of the 
same species in German Bast Africa in 1890 (Meissner “Die 
Moosthiere Ost Africas , ” 1895). Rous^elet, who placed the ppecies 
in his new genus Lophopodella, re-examined Carter’s preparations 
of statoblasts in the British Museum in 1904 (Joum. Quekett 
Micro . Club, 1904, p. 51). I am indebted to Mr. Rousselet for 
a copy of his paper, hut I have not been able to refer to Meissner’s 
work on the Bast African Polyzoa (or Bryozoa, as the Germans 
'prefer to cull them). 

“ I shall be much obliged if you will insert this note in the 
4 Proceedings ’ of the Society as soon as possible, for my former 
statement is apt to mislead zoologists in India.” 

The following papers were taken as read :— 

1. Note on the Shahin Falcon (Falco peregrinator and F. 
barbarus).— By Liecjt.-Colonkl D. C. Phillott. 

This paper has been published in the Journal and Pvoceedinas 
for May 1907. 

2. An Abnormal Branch, of the Mango (Mangifera Indica, 
Linn.). —By I. H. Burkill and Girish Chandra Bose. 

3. Note on the Red-headed Merlin (iEsalon chiquera).— By 

Lieut.-Colonbl D. C. Phillott. 1 

4. Some Pushtu Folk Tales collected by Mr. D. Donald, 
Commandant of the Border Military Police and Saman Rifles, 
Kohat. 

5. Magnetic Induction in Spheroids.—By D. N. Mallick, 
B.A., B.Sc. Communicated by the President. 

The fourth and the fifth papers will be published in a sub¬ 
sequent number of the Journal. 

6. The fats of Oarcinia species.—By D. Hooper. 

This paper has been published in the Journal and Proceed¬ 
ings in May 1907. 

7. A Fish trap from Northern Arakan.—By I. H. Burkill. 

8. Note on the Bistory of the Caste System.—By A- M. T. 

Jackson, I.C.S. y * 

These papers will be published in a subsequent number of 
the Journal . 



JULY, 1907. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was 
held on Wednesday, the 3rd July, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Ashutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
President, in the Chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Mr. I. H. Burkill, Mr. B. L. Chaudhurj, 
Mr. L. L. Fermor, Babu Amulya Charan Ghosh Vidyabliusana, 
Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. D. Hooper, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Lt.-Colonel 
D. C. Phillott, Mr. G. Thibaut, C.I.B., Mr. G. H. Tipper. Mahama- 
hopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Rev. E. C. Woodley 
and Rev. A. W. Young. 

Visitor :—Babu Devabrata Mukherjee. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Fifty-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced that Mr. F. J, V. Minchin 
and Mr. Norman McLeod had expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 

The General Secretary also announced the death of Mr. Pat¬ 
rick Doyle and Babu Gerindra Nath Dutt, Ordinary Members of 
the Society. 

The President announced that the following sevon gentlemen 
• have not paid their entrance fees; their elections therefore, have, 
under Rule 9, become null and void:— 

Mr. M. Krishnamachariar. 

Dr. A. M. Leake. 

Captain G. B. Riddick, R.A.M.C. 

Pandit Gauri Dutta Misra Vidyabhusana. 

Captain D. Harvey, R.A.M.C. 

Captain W. W. Clemesha, I.M.S. 

S$i Kripamaya Ananga Bhimakishori Gajapati Maharaj Dev. 

The President also announced that Captain C. L. Peart, I.A., 
had carried on the duties of the General Secretary and Philologic¬ 
al Secretary for six weeks, and that Lieut.-Colonel D. C, Phillott 
had resumed the duties on his return. 
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The following were ballotted for as Ordinary Members 

Mr. John Ooggin Brown , Assistant Superintendent, Geological 
Survey of India, proposed by Mr. L. L. Fermor, seconded by 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; Mr. H. Walker, Assistant Superin¬ 
tendent, Geological Survey of India, proposed by Mr. L. L. 
Fermor, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel I). C. Phillott; Mr. 0. deP. 
(Jotter , Assistant Superintendent, Geological Survey of India, pro¬ 
posed by Mr. L. L. Fermor, seconded by Lieut -Colonel D. C. 
Phillott; Mr. W. A. K. Christie , Chemist, Geological Survey of 
India, proposed by Mr, L. L. Fermor, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel 
I). C.Phillott; Babu Mahendra Nath Be, M.A., B.Se., Professor, 
Bengal National College, Calcutta, proposed by Babu Amulya 
Charan Vidyabhusana, seconded by Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana; Miss Mary Y. Corbett , Church of Scot¬ 
land Mission, Darjeeling, proposed by Mr. M. Mackenzie, seconded 
by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; and Mr. W. W. K. Page, Solici¬ 
tor, Calcutta, proposed by Mr, J. A. Chapman, seconded by 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

The following papers were read :— 

1. Mundari Poetry , Music and Dances.—By Rev. Fu. «). Hoff¬ 
mann, S.J. Communicated by the Hon. Mr. K. A. Gait. 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs. 

2. An Old Christian Cemetery in Haider abad.—By Major W. 
Haig. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

3. Note on the Bidri ware of Pumeah.—By R. J. Hirst. 

4. Seven stories from the Nafhat u 'l- Yaman ; edited and 
translated by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott and R. F. Azoo. 

*5. Notes on the Pollination of Flowers in India.—Note No. 4. 
On Cotton in Behar.—By I. H. Burkill. 

6. Indian Logic as preserved in Tibet. — No. 3. By Mahama¬ 
hopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, M.A., M.R.A.S. 


Reviews on Books* 

Western Tibet and the British Borderland. By Charles A. Sheering, I.C.S. 
(London, Edward Arnold, 1906.) 

Among the many publications recently called forth by the 
British Mission to Tibet, few have dealt with the western portion 
of the provinoe which marches with Kashmir and the British 
Borderland. Lhasa, in Centers! Tibet, so long veiled in mystery 
as the forbidden city, the final goal of the Mission, naturally 
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absorbed the chief interest. Nari on Western Tibet, some seven 
hundred miles away, across the Marjum Pass, lay outside the im¬ 
mediate sphere of operations still less known and unexplored. 
Yet it is here where British and Tibetan relations come into 
actual physical contact that the effects of the Mission will pro¬ 
bably be most apparent in the near future. To this interesting 
country on the British Borderland Mr. Sherring has devoted his 
attention. As Deputy Commissioner of Almora, he has had. un¬ 
rivalled opportunities for acquiring information concerning all 
that relates to the Frontier, and the knowledge so gained he hss 
recently supplemented by a tour* to Western Tibet of which the 
interesting and informing book under review is the result. 

Until two years ago few Europeans had crossed the Border 
into W estern Tibet and fewer still had penetrated as far as Gar- 
tok its summer capital. In 1812 H^arsey and Moorcroft, travelling 
disguised as ascetics on a pilgrimage had reached the Man- 
sarovar Lakes, but from that time onward until the present day, 
the jealousy with which the Tibetans guarded their mysterious 
bond against the foreigner well nigh completely prevented further 
exploration. It was not until the famous Treaty was signed at 
Lhasa on September 5th, 1904, that the first gap was made in the 
barrier of exclusiveness with which Tibet had been so long sur¬ 
rounded. Trade marts were to be opened at Gyantse, Yatung and 
Gartok, and the last named lying in the practically unknown 
country of Western Tibet, it was resolved to send out a small ex¬ 
pedition as an offshoot of the Mission to report upon its suitability 
and possibilities as a trading centre, it thus happened that the 
first authorised entry of a British force into Western Tibet took 
place from the east, a two months’ journey from Gyantse to 
Gartok, and not from the British Borderland which lies only some 
eighty miles from the summer capital. Somewhat in the nature of 
an experiment to prove how far the Tibetan authorities were pre¬ 
pared to carry out the terms of the Treaty, the expedition, so 
graphically described by Captain Rowling, was successfully carried 
through, opening out new possibilities in the relations between 
India and Western Tibet. 

Mr. Sherring gives a fascinating account of this little known 
Borderland. From an ethnographical point of view, it is full of 
interest. It is a sacred country both to the Buddhists and to the 
Hindus. To Mount Kailas towering over twenty-one thousand feet 
heavenwards, the Tibetan looks as the home of his gods and the 
axis of the universe. For Kedamath and Badrinath the Hindu 
cherishes equal veneration as the places where Shiva dwelt, and 
Krishna himself lived as an ascetic; while to Mount Kailas he, 
too, lifts his eyes as the heaven of Sun and the ^summit of all 
happiness. The surrounding world of eternal snow and giant 
mountail! peaks, making their magnificent appeal to the imagina¬ 
tion, is well calculated to inspire respect and veneration. Within a 
radius of some thirty miles rise no less than eighty peaks over 
twenty thousand feet high. It is a scene unsurpassed for gran¬ 
deur. Here on this side the Border rises the great Nouda Devi, 
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25,689 feet high, the highest mountain throughout the world over 
which the British flag flies. Close by rivalling it in height and 
beauty stands Koraet its sister peak, while away across the 
Border stretches the vast tableland of Western Tibet, averaging 
some 14,000 feet above sea level, the gigantic Garla Mandhata away 
to the north-west towering above its countless peaks and summits. 
It is a romantic land far upon the roof of the world. 

Of the superstitions, folklore, and manner of life of the people 
who inhabit this Borderland, Mr. Sherriug has much to say. The 
Bhotias who dwell on the British side are described aB intrepid 
traders and mountaineers with many fine manly qualities; while 
of the Tibetans who occupy the land beyond the Frontier, little Jias 
been known hitherto, and it is in the light thrown upon them and 
their manners and customs that the chief interest of Mr. Sherring’s 
book lies. Of Ashol and the aboriginal Rajas or Rawats, of the 
legends and superstitions of the holy land of the Buddhists and 
Hindus, of Tibetan and Bhotia death ceremonies, and of the offi¬ 
cials and administration of Western Tibet much that is worthy of 
1 note is recorded. Special interest attaches to the description of the 
famous Mansarovar and Rakos Lakes and of Mount Kailas, the 
magnificent abode of the gods, the secrets of which have been 
so long closely guarded. Gartok itself is disappointing, having 
changed but little since the days when Moorcroft and Hearsey visited 
it nearly one hundred years ago. It consists only of some fifteen to 
twenty houses, mere mud huts built of rough sun-dried bricks. 
Only during the three months’ residence of the Viceroys during 
the great annual fair, when the traders pitch their tents in vast 
array on the surrounding plateau, does Gartok awake to life. 

An interesting chapter by Dr. T. G. Longstaff describes his 
attempt to climb Gurla Mandahata. Rising 25,350 feet above sea 
level it is probably the highest mountain in Tibet and to the 
climber furnished practically untrodden ground. Dr. Longstaff was 
accompanied by two alpine guides and succeeded in getting with¬ 
in fifteen hundred feet of the summit. 

Mr. Sherriug’s book is profusely illustrated with excelient 
photographs of the scenes and peoples described and furnished 
with two useful maps. It should prove of interest alike to the 
student and the general reader. 

F. B. Bradlet-Bibt. 


Old Ohipped Stones of India. By A. C. Logan, I.C.S. (Calcutta, Thacker 
Spink and Co., 1906, pp. viii-lxxxv, 8 PI.) 


This valuable work is the first attempt that has been made 
to give a connected account of the large collections tf Indian 
stone implements preserved in the Indian Museum and other 
collections, together with a discussion of their geological occur** 
rence. The majority of the specimens described are “ palwoliths.” 
Several chapters deal with the stratigraphy of the various forma- 
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tions of Quaternary age with which the implements are associ¬ 
ated, and their geographical distribution. A further chapter is 
devoted to the descriptions of the stones, which include “ pointed 
ovals, discoids, scrapers, chopper,” the latter being regarded by 
the author as the prototype of the neolithic “ celt. ” In the con¬ 
cluding chapter, the author expounds his theories regarding the 
races of men that have left these ancient records of their industry. 
The various types of implements are beautifully illustrated from 
photographs by Mr. Garrick. Mr. Logan’s excellent work will be 
welcomed by every geologist and anthropologist. 

E. Vrbdrnbdhu. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Society (Medical Section) was 
held at the Society’s rooms on Wednesday, July 10th, 1907, at 
9*15 p.m. 

Lieut.-Colonkl F. J. Drury, in the chair. 

The following members were present:— * 

Lieut.-Colonel E. H. Brown, I.M.S., Dr. Adrian Caddy, Major 
J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Captain F. P. Connor, T.M S., Lient.-Colonel 
C R. M. Green, I.M.S., Dr. W. 0. Hossack, Dr. E. Houseman, 
Captain D. McCay, I.M.S., Captain M. Mackelvie, Captain 

J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., Dr. J E. Panioty, Lieut. A. D. White, 
I.M.S , and Major F. P. Maynard, I M S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors .*—Dr. S. Brooke, Dr. 0 M. E&kiriN, Dr. J. L. Hendley, 
Captain J. H. Murray, T.M.S., Major C. R. Stevens, I M.S. 

The minutes of the last meeting wen* read and confirmed. 

The following resolution, after some remarks by Colonel 
Drury, was proposed by the Honorary Secretary, seconded by Dr. 
Panioty and carried unanimously, and it was resolved that the 
Honorary Secretary do send a copy of it to Mrs. Moir. 

Proposed by Major Maynard 
Seconded by Dr. Panioty. 

“ The Medical Section of the Asiatic Society of Bengal de¬ 
sires to place on record their sense of the great loss they have 
sustained by the death of Major I). M. Moir, who was a most 
active member of the Section and who was held in the highest 
esteem.” 

Clinical Evening. 

Cases and specimens were shown by Lieut.-Colonel Brown, 
Capt. Connor, Major Stevens and Lieut.-Colonel Drury 
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The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 7th August, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Asutosh Mukhopadhyaya, M.A., D.L., 
President, was in the chair. 

The following membeis were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandale, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Mr. L. L. 
Ferroor, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. T. H. Holland, F.R.S., Captain C. C. 
R. Murphy, Mr. W. W. K. Page, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, 
Rai Ram Brahma Sanyal, Bahadur, Mr. G. Thibaut, C.I.E., Maha- 
mahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, and Rev. E. C. 
Woodley. 

Visitor: —Kumar Kshitindra Dev Rai Mahasai. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Sixty-nine presentations were announced. 

The President laid on the table a copy of the “ Popular Poetry 
of the Baluches ” by M. Longworth Dames, to which he invited 
special attention, it being a scholarly and Hnique work. 

The General Secretary reported the death of H. H. the Maha¬ 
raja Pratap Narayan Singh of Ajodhya, m Ordinary Member. 

The following five gentlemen were balloted for as Ordinary 
Members:— 

Mr . W. McIntosh, Agent, Bank of Bengal, Hydernbad, proposed 
by Major W. Haig, seconded lsy Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; Shah 
Munir Alam , B.A., LL.B., Vakil, High Court, Upper-Provinces, 
proposed by Babu Pratapa Chandra Ghosha, seconded by Lieut.- 
ColonelD .C. Phillott; Mr. H. H. Haines , Principal, Imperial Forest 
*College, Dehra Dun, proposed by Captain A. T. Gage, seof ’sded 
by Mr. I. H. Burkill; Mu V . Subramania Iyer, InstrV\*» 
Imperial Forest College, Dehra Dun, proposed by Captain A\ \ 
Gage, seconded by Mr. I. H. Burkill; and Lieut. §. Banking, 46lk. 
Punjabis, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by 
Mr. Hari Nath De. 

Dr. N. Annandale exhibited eggs of Anderson's Newt ( Tylo- 
totriton verrucosus ) from Korseopg in the E. Himalayas. 

On behalf of Dr. E. J. Butler, photographs and botanical 
specimens were exhibited of a case of the double parasitism of 
Viscum articulatum , Bui in., on Loranthus vestitus , Wall., on Qnercus 
tneana , Roxb., from Ranikhet, Kumaon, at 6,000 feet. The Viscum 
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was a vary vigorous individual, and bad caused the death of the 
branch of the Loranthus beyond*the poiut where it had fixed itself. 
Both parasites were producing fruit. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. Anguillicarpus—a new genus of the Orucifene.—By I. H. 
Burkill. 

2. A variety of Ducrosia anethifolia* Boissfrom Baluchis¬ 
tan.—By I. H. Bcbkill. 

3. A note on Impatiens Balsamiva , Linn ., as a dye-plant.—By 
1. H. Borkili,. 

4. Bock Drawings in the Banda District. — By C. A. 
SlUI BREAD. 

5. Note on the Blue or Common Heron (Ardea cinerea).— By 
Lieut.-Colored D. 0. Phillott.* 

' 6. Pala Inscriptions in the Indian Museum.—By Nilmani 

Chakravahti, M.A. Communicated hy Dr. K Annandale. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal and Proceedings. 

7. The Samkhya Philosophy in the land of the Lamas.—By 
Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhubana. 

8. Note s on the Tndo-Scythian Coinage. — By RakHAL Das 
Banek.ii. 

This paper will be published in the November number of the 
Journal and Proceedings . 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section was held 
at the Society’s Rooms, on Wednesday. August 14th, 1907, at 
9-15 p.m. 

Ma.iok W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., in the chair. 

The followiug members were present:— 

Captain F. P. Connor, I.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel C. R. M. Green, 
I.M.S., Major W. D. Hayward, T.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Captain 
M. Mackelvie, I.M.S., Captain D. MoCay, I.M.S., Captain J. W. 
D. Megaw, I.M S., Dr. J.E. Panioty, Major J. C. Vaughan, I.M.S.. 
Lieut. A. D. White, J.M.S., Major F. P. Maynard, 1 M.S., Hono¬ 
rary Secretary. 

Visitors: —Asstt. Surgeon Madan Mohan Dutta, Dr. O. M. 
Bakins, Asstt. Surgeon Lalmolian Ghosalj Dr. G. W. Johnstone. 

The minutes of the last, meeting were read and confirmed. 

A case of" fractured patella, wired forty-three days after the 
injury, was shown by Major Maynard, I.M.S. 
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Bier’s instruments for the treatment of inflammations by 
means of passive congestion, were shown, with some remarks by 
Major Maynard, I.M.S. 

A paper was read on “ Comparison of the Urinary Excre¬ 
tions in Europeans and Bengalis,” by Captain D. McCay, M.B., 
I.M.S, Professor of Physiology, Medical College, Calcutta. 

Drs. Buchanan, Megaw, Maynard, Johnstone, and Green took 
part in the discussion. 




NOVEMBER, 1907. 


The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 6th November, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 

G. Thibaut, Esq., Ph.D., C.I.E., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Mr. I. FL Burkill, M.. J. A. Chapman, Mr. A. W. Dentith, 
Mr. H. G. Graves. Mr. D. Hooper, Captain R E. Lloyd, I.M.S., 
Lie nt.-Col on el D. C. Phillott, Mahamahopadhpayn S»i tin Chandra 
Vidyabhusana, Rev. E. C. Woodley and Rev. A. W. Young. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Two huudred and fourteen presentations were announced. * 

The General Secretary announced that the Rev. H. B. Hyde, 
and Sir J. A. Bourdillon had expressed a wish to withdraw from 
the Society. 

The General Secretary also announced the death of Lieut.- 
Colonel H. J. Dyson, an Ordinaly Member of the Society. 

The Chairman announced that the Council had appointed 
Captain R. E. Lloyd, I.M.S., to act as Anthiopologicnl Secietary 
vice Dr. N. Annaudale, on leave. 

The following ei^ht gentlemen were elected Ordinary Members 
during the recess, in accordance with Rule 7 :— 

Dr. Olin Eakins, M.D. , Chief Medical Officer, New York 
Assurance, and Vice-Consul-General of the U S. of America; Mi. 
(k F, Jenkins, I.C.S. , Officiating Joint Magistrate, Budaon, U P.; 
Baboo Framoda Fro faith Chatterji; Di . A Mai tin Drake, F.B C.8 , 
VO ., Chief Medical Officer, B.-N. Railway; Captain 0. M . Gibbon , 
•89th Royal Irish Fusiliers; Dr. Birendra Nuth Ghosh, L M 8., 
Medical Practitioner; Rrv. Freston Marshall Conner , Philadelphia; 
and Mr. Sri ltam Dixit , B.A. , Secretaiy, Pratabgarli State, 
Raj pu tana. 

The following gentleman was ballotted for as an Ordinary 
Member:— 

Captain L. L. H'pper, Hoyal Artillery, Maymyo, Burma, pro¬ 
posed by Lieut.-Colonel 1). C. f Phillott, seconded oy Captain R.E. 
Lloyd.* 

The following papers were read :— 

t A note m Sign-, Gesture-, Code-, and Secret-language, etc.— 
By Libut.-Colonjcl D. C. Phillott. 
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2. Note on the Comi/ion English Merlin (Aesalon regains).— 
By Liecjt.-Colonel D. C. Phillott. 

3. On Bunting Dogs: being an extract from the “ KitOb * *Z- 
Jamharoh ft *i/m 1 * l - Bazyaruh Lj kut.-Colonel D. C. PHIL¬ 
LOTT and Mr. R. F. Azoo. 

4. Indian Hawking-gloves.—By Lieot.-Colonel D. C. 

Phillott. 

5. A case of Lateral Floral Prolification of the Inflot'escence of 
the Pine-apple (Annas sativus, Schult. f. )—By A. T. Gage. 

6. Note on Indian Hawk-bells.—By Lieot.-Colonel D. C. 
Phillott. 

7. Namaul and its Buildings, Part I. —By Ghulam Yazdani. 
Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

These two papers have been published in the Journal and Pro- 
ceedings for August, 1907. 

8. Gandhakuti—the Buddha's private abode.—By H. C. 
Norman. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 

9. Nyaya-pravesa , or the earliest work extant on Buddhist 
Logic by Ih'ynaga.—By Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chanoba 
VlDYABlIUS ANA. 

10. An Arabic translation of Controversial Pamphlets in 
Urdu and Persian by Raft AI-KhuU.—By Harinath De, 

This paper will be published in the Memoirs . 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section was held at 
the Society’s llooms, on Wednesday, November 13th, 1907, at 9-1/5 

V M. 

Dr. Arnold Caddy, M.D., F.R.C.S., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Ma jor J. T. Calvert, I.M.S., Captain F. P. Connor, I.M.S., 
Major W. 1). Hax ward, l.M.S., Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. E. R. 
Houseman, Captain R. K. Lloyd, I.M.S., Dr. M. M. Masootn, 
Captain D. McCay, T.M.S., Captain M.Mackelvie, I M.S., Captain 
J. W. D Meunw, l.M.S . Major J. Mai van v, I.M.S., Major L. 
Rogers, l.M.S., Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, I.M.S., Honorary 
Secretary. 

Visitors .—Miss R. N. Cohen, Dr. W.M. Crake, Dr. T, F. tearse, 
Captain H. E. Smith, l.M.S., Major C. R. Stevens, I M.S., Asst. 
Su>geons Samal Rnnjan L)ass Gupta, Saurendra Kumar Majumdar, 
Jotindra Nath Moitra, Charu Chandra Sinha. 
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1. Lt.-Col. Maynard showed cases of (1) Angioma of the 
thigh; (2) infantile scurvy; (3) high myopia (20 D) Operated 
upon by Fukala’s method. 

Major C. R. Stevens showed cases of (1) Wrist injury with 
skiagrams; (2) a patient from whom a sarcomatous kidney had 
been removed by transperitoneal operation; (3) faultily united 
fracture of leg corrected by the use of an aluminium plate and 
screws. 

Major Calvert showed a child operated upon by abdominal 
section for obstruction due to impaction with 37 round worms. 

2. Major Leonard Rogers, I.M.S., read a “ Note on the rela¬ 
tionship of the incidence of heat-stroke to meteorological 
conditions. *’ 

Drs. Caddy, Hossack, Stevens, and Pearse took part in the 
discussion, and Major Rogers replied. 




DECEMBER, 1907. 

The Monthly General Meeting of the Society was held on 
Wednesday, the 4th December, 1907, at 9-15 p.m. 

Babu Monmohan Chakravarti, M.A., B.L., in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Dr. N. Annandnle, Babu Rakhal Das Banerji, Mr. J. A. 
Chapman, Mr. B. L. Chaudhuri, Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh, 
Mr. H. G. Graves, Mr. T. H. Holland, Mr. D. Hooper, Mr. C. H. 
Kesteven, Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, Major L. Rogers, 

I. M.S., Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana, Mr. E. 
Vredenburg, Mr. H. Walker, and Rev. E. C. Woodley. 

Visitors. —Mr. F. Carter, Mr. Y. J. Esch, Mr. W. Gross- 
mann, Mr. A. C. R. de Righi and Mr M. Stuart. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

One hundred and twenty-two presentations were announced. 

The General Secretary announced tliat Mr. H. E. Kemp- 
thorne had expressed a wish to withdraw from the Society. 

The following seven candidates were ballotted for as Ordi¬ 
nary Members:— 

Miss B. Cohen , M.B., F.R.C.S., Superintendent, Lady 

Dufferin Hospital, Calcutta, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel F. P. 
Maynard, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel I). C. Phillott ; Major 
0. B. Stevens , M.D., F.R.C.S., I M.S., Professor of Anatomy, 
Medical College, Calcutta, proposed by Lieut.-Colonel F P. 
M*aynard, seconded by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; Major 

J. Mannei8*Smith, Resident in Nepal, Katmandu, proposed by 
Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Dr. N. Annandale; 

r. /. H. Lindsay , I C.S., Sewan, p»oposed by Mr. T. H. Burkill, 
seconded by Captain J. W. D. Megaw; Mr. J . H Littley Assis¬ 
tant Master, Victoria School, Kurseong, proposed by Lieut.- 
Colonel D. C. Phillott, seconded by Captain R. E. Lloyd; Dr. T. 
Frederick Pearse t M.D., D.P.H., F.R.C.S., Medical Officer of 
Health, Calcutta, proposed by Lieut-Colonel F. P. Maynard, 
seconded by Lieut.-Colonel D. C. Phillott; and Mr. H. 
Basher James % M.A., Bengal Education Service,, proposed by 
Lieut.-Colonel F. P. Maynard, seconded by Mr. J. A. 
Cunnirifcham. 

Mahamahopadhyaya Satis Chandra Vidyabhusana exhibited 
a photograph of a painting of Dignaga, the Father of Mediaeval 
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Mr. A. C. Rigo de Righi gave, an illustrated lantern lecture 
and exhibited certain Tibetan Curiosities. 

The following papers were read:— 

1. Hetu-cakra-hamaru or Dignaga's Wheel of Reasons—re* 
covered from Labrang in Sikkim.—By Mahamahopadhyaya Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana. 

2. On three varieties of Oorchorus capsular is, Linn ., which 
are eaten. — By I. H. Burkill and R. S. Finlow. 

3. A method of producing immediate germination of u Hard* 
coated ” seeds.—By R. S. Finlow and C. J. Bergtheid. 

4. Some Folk-Tales from Haeramaut.—By Lietjt.*C0L0NEL 
D. C. Phillott and R. F. Azoo. 

5. Narnaul and its buildings , Part II.—By Ghulam Yazdani. 
Communicated by the Philological Secretary. 

6. The Later Muyhals (1707*1803).—By W. Irvine. 

This paper will be published in a subsequent number of the 
Journal. 


The Adjourned Meeting of the Medical Section was held 
at the Society’s Rooms on Wednesday, December 11th, 1907, at 
9-15 p.m. 

Liect.-Colonel G. F. A. Harris, M.D., F.R.C.P., I.M.S., 
in the chair. 

The following members were present:— 

Lieut.-Colonel W. J. Buchanan, I.M.S., Dr. Adrian Caddy, 
Dr. Arnold Caddy, Capt. F. P, Connor, I M S., Lieut.-Colonel 
F. J. Drury, I.M.S., Dr. Birendra Nath Ghosh, Lieut.-Colonel 
C. R. M Green, Dr. W. C. Hossack, Dr. E. R. Houseman, Dr. 
M. M. Masoom, Captain D. McCay, I.M.S., Captain J. W. D, 
Megaw, I.M S., Captain J. G. Murray, I.M.S., Major L. Rogers, 
I.M.S., Honorary Secretary. 

Visitors: —Dr. J. A. Black and Dr. H. M. Crake. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

Captain F. P. Connor, I.M.S., showed cases of Recurrent 
Elephantiasis, skin disease treated by X-rays, and Syinpho- 
sarcema. 

c 

Captain D. McCay, I.M.S., read a paper entitled “ The signi¬ 
ficance of a lowering of the total salts in the blood as a determin- 
ing factor in the causation of Black-Water Fever, with special 
reference to the use of Quinine Sulphate.” 
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Lieut.-Colonel Harris, Lieut.-Colonel Green, Dr. A. Caddy, 
Major L. Bogers, and Dr. W. C. Hossack took part in the discus¬ 
sion. 

Major L. Bogers, T.M.S., read a paper by himself and Captain 
J. W. D. Megaw, I.M.S., entitled “ A rreliminaty note on Blood 
Pressures as a £uide in transfusion for Cholera.” Lieut.-Colonel 
Harris, Captain Megaw, Dr. W, C. Hossack and Dr. Caddy 
took part in the discussion. 

The paper of Captain Murray was postponed until the next 
meeting for want of time. 
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Anaudagarbha, the Yogaohlrya, 228. 


Ananta Sri, the Nepalese Pandit 
255. 

Anderson, Major A. B. 8. i—On 
Breynia vredenburgi , 146. 

Anguilliearpua, a new genus of the 
Crucifer®, 659. 

,, BulUrx, 659. 

Anjan, 558. 

Annandale Dr. N. On Freshwater 
sponges from Calcutta and 
the Himalaya, 16. 

On Hydra oriental" during the 
Bains, 27. 

On Clay Tablets from the Malay 
Peninsula, 459. * 

On the Fanna of Brackish Pools in 
the Ganges Delta, lxxv. 

On a Specimen of Belie triet it in 
the Indian Musenm, 29. 

On the eggs of Tylototriton verruco¬ 
sus, lxxxvii. 

On the Occurrence of a Medusa 
(Irene eeyloneneie, Browne) In a 
Brabkish Pool in the Ganges 
Delta, 79. 

On Polyzoa occurring in Indian 
Fifsh and Braokish Pools, 88. 

On the Bedisoovery of Peotinotella 
earteri , lxxx. 

Anopheles roaaii from the Ganges 
Delta, lxxv. 

Antara-vy&pti, by Batna Sambhava 
Hiva, 253. 

Anthophora , 522. 

„ sonata, 619, 621, 622. 

Any&poha-yiofea*kftriki t by Kusala 
Rakfita, 240. 

Apis, 625. 

„ fiorea, 519, 520, 621, 628 , 526. 

„ indica, 619, 620, 621, 628. 

Apoha-nlma-prakarapa, by Dbarmot- 
tara, 248. 

Apohasiddhi, by Sfankarlnanda, 261. 

•Aqal, a disease of camel's feet, 115. 

‘Aqidat Khan, Deputy Governor at 
Dacca, 406. 

Arabia, Well-waters from the Hadh- 
ram ant, 169. 

Arakan, a fish-trap from Northern, 
441. 
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Arakan Navy annihilated, 414. 

Atdm cinerea , 897, 658. 

„ pvipurea, 568. 

Ardeola grayii, Trapping pf, 396. 
Arhar or Cajanus indicus , value of 
seed as food, 104. 

Arithmetical Notation, Notes on, 476. 
Armenian Cemetery in Haidarabad, 
696. 

Arya Deva, author of Brahma-prama- 
thana ynktl-hetu-siddhi, 648. 
Ascom lobulata, 87. 

Ashor Beg, an officer of Prince 
8huj‘a, 428. 

Aeio aecipitrinuB , 89. 

Askar Khan, 410. 

Asl Deshi Cotton, 618. 

Asoka, in connection with inscrip¬ 
tions at SHrnath, 2. 

Assam, Upper, On the Diet of Tea 
Garden Coolies in, 108 
Astur badius , 895. 

' „ „ killed by Falco jugger, 

89. 

Audhiyt (sub-onSte), 512. 

Azoo, E. F., and Lieut.-Col. D. C. 
Phillott:—On Hunting DogB and 
Cheetns,47. 

On a Passage regarding Hunting 
Dogs, 699. 

Seven Stories from the “ Naffcat 
•l-Yatnan627. 

Some Birds and other Animals 
that have been metamorphosed, 
189. 

Some Folk-tales from Hazramant, 
645. 

The Birds’ Complaint before Solo¬ 
mon, 173. 

On Things which the Owners of 
HawkB should avoid, 401. 

B 

Baoharia Cotton, 518. 

Bagndia, a dependency of Dacca, 405. 
Bahmani Kings, Coins of, 63. 

Bahri, 889, 890. 

Bahriya, 390. 

Baijnath, POn Villages mentioned 
in Copper-plate charters of kings of 
Kolala, xxix. 

Balanus amphitrite from the Ganges 
Delta, lxxv. 

„ patellari$ from the Ganges 
Delta, lxxv. 

Ballvatira-tarka, by Jetari, 254. 
Banda Distriot, Rook Drawings in 
the, 667. 

Bara-isar Cotton, 618. 


Barak, 42,188,188. 

Baraki or Hawk-catcher, 42, 48, 44. 

Bara-qngh, or raven, 115. 

Bde-wa-chos-kyi-bsan-po, Tibetan 
translator, 124. 

Bedidhana (a village in the Betul 
Distriot), Coins fonnd in, 68. 

Bedouin and the Tiger, The story 
of the, 648. 

Bedonin Thieves and the Poor Vil¬ 
lagers, The story of the, 646. 

Behar, Cotton in, 517. 

Bells, Hawk-, Composition of, 567. 

Bengal Coins, 587. 

Bengal Flotilla, Decay of the, 4Q5. 

Bergtheil, C. J , and R. S. Finlow :— 
On a method for producing germina¬ 
tion of <( Hurd-coated ” seeds, 
625. 

Bhad, 553. 

Bhagya-raja, the great Kashmirian 
Pandit, 249, 252, 644. 

Bhaves Clmndra Banurji:—On the 
Vedio Sacrifices, 199. 

Bhik$u Dpal - Jdan -blo-gros-brtan-pa, 
Tibetan translator, 128-126, 129- 
130. 

Bhogiia Cotton, 518. 

Bhunohili Cotton, 518. 

Bhunchiri Cotton, 618. 

Bidhu Bhutan Dutta :—On Reactions 
atLowTemperatureBwith Aliphatic 
Iodo-ohlorides, 229. 

Bidri Ware of Purnea, 639. 

BiUi, 653. 

Birds and other Animals that have 
been metamorphosed, Traditions 
on, 139. 

Birds’ Complaint before Solomon, 
The, 178. 

Blind Thief, The story of the, 647. 

Blo-ldan-^es-rUb, the TibetAn monk 
and interpreter, 248, 249, 252, 644, 
646. 

Bodhisattva Mafiju Sri, 221, 222. 

Bo^eava, 660. 

Bose, G. C., and I. H. Burkill ;—On 
an abnormal branch of the Mango 
(Mangijera indica ), 427. 

Bourdillon, SirJ. A. :-0n Coins of 
Ala-ud-din of Khwarizm, 64, 65. 
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Brahmagiri, The Ediot of, 4. 
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222 . * 

Br&hman Makfika, 222. 

Brahman Mnktikumbha, author of 
Kfapa-bhanga-siddhi-vy&khya* 260. 
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Bribman Hankariinanda, author of 
Sambandha- 
parikja-un- 
sara, 242. 

>» ,, Author of 

Apohasiddhi, 
251, 252. 

Brihm&n Yalobhuti, 126. 
Brahma-pramabhana-yukti-hetu-sid- 
dhi, by Arya Deva, 648. 

Brassica sp., value of seed as food, 
105* 

Breynia ausiralasias, 145, 146, 147, 
148. 

„ carinata , 147. 

„ multituberculata , 147 

n it Exhibition of 

specimens 
of, )xx. 

,» vredenburgi , Exhibition of 
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of, lxx. 

a „ An undeRcrib- 

ed Echinoid 
from theln- 
dian Ocean, 
145, 147, 

148. 

Brown, Lieut.-Col. E. H.Exhibits 
by, xxx. 

Bsam-yaa, the holy monastery of, 
244. 

Bubo bengalen8\8, attaoked by Lagar 
Falcons, 40. 

Buddhism in Orisa, 221 225. 

Bulbul, 178, 176, 176. 

Burhan I, Coin of, 52. 

Burkill, I. H. :—On Anguillicarpus, 
659. 

On a Fish-trap from Northern 
Arakan, 441. 

# On Gentxana coronata, 149. 

On lmpatiens balsamxna , Linn., as 
a Dye-plant, 565. 

On the Pollination of Cotton in 
India, 617. 
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purpurascens , 33. 

On a Variety of Ducrosia anothi • 
folia, BoisB., from Baluchistan, 
568. 

Burkill, I. H., and G C. Bose !■—On 
an abnormal branch of the Man¬ 
go ( Mangifera indxca ), 427. 

Burkill, I. H. r and R. 8. Finlow:— 
On the varieties of Gorchorus cap • 
suBtrts, Linn., which are eaten, 
638. 

Burn* R.A New Mediaeval Gold 
coin, 51. 


Burn, R.*—On Coins of the later 
Mughal Emperors of Delhi, 591* 
On Coins of the Pathan Emperors 
of Delhi, and the Kings of 
Bengal, 587. 

On the Glassification of the ooins 
of the Bahmani Kings, 58. 

On a Coin of 8hah Jahan III, 64. 
On Coins of Ala-ud-din of Khwa- 
rizm, 64. 

Butler, Dr. E. J On Double para¬ 
sitism in Mistletoes, lxxxvii. 
Bntimar, 568. 

Byan-chub-Ses-rab, the Tibetan in¬ 
terpreter, 645. 

C 

Caddy, Dr. A. On injury to the 
Knee-joint, lxxviii, 

Cajanus xndxcus, grown with ootton 
517. 

>, value of seed ffti 

food, 104. 

Calamus , in a fish trap, 441. 

Calcutta, Sponges from, 15. 

Calepina , 600. 

Calvert, Major J. T., Exhibits by, 
xciii. 

Camptonotus sericeus, 620, 622. 

Candra Garni, the author of Candra 
- Vyakarana,22l, 222. 

,, the author of Nyuyi- 

aloka-siddhi, 245. 

„ Works by, 121. 

Candra Palita, King of Orisa, 221. 
Candra Vynkarana-Sutrl-nfima, a 
work by Tandra Gumi, 121. 

Caraway, Nutritive matter in, 106. 
Gardamine hirsuta , 660 
CartenuB , 22 . 

Car Thais, in Northern Shin-fling, 
109. 

Caste System, Note on the History 
of the, 509, lx\x. 

Catopaxlxa crocale, 620, 622. 

Cemetery in Haiderabad, An Old 
Chiistian, 595, Uxxii. 

Cephonodea hylas, 520, 622. 

Oeratina, 520. 

„ hieroglyphica , 619, 621. 

„ viridiBsima, 519, 520, 621, 

622, 628. 

Oeratium kumaonente , 24. 

„ longicorne , fc4. 

Generis albopicta, 519, 520, 621. 
Chimpineri (section), 518* 

Chandul, 002. 

Chaodur, 602. 

Chargh, 89, 41, 44, 118,179. 
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Qbarfcfc, 179,184. 

Ohatgaon, Conquest of, 1686 A.D., 
406. 

„ Doings of the Pirates of, 

„ New Government of, 

416. 

„ Old, deioribed, 420. 

„ in Magh bands, 421. 

Ohatta Mukund Das, Description of, 

688 . 

Ohando-ratnlkara, a treatise on 
metres, 180. 

Chando-ratnlkara-nima bySarvajfia- 
ratnikara Santipida, 180. 

Oheetas, Ibn Kushajim on, 49. 
Cherrug Falcon, Note on the, 179. 
Ohilsm, 658 
Ohilang, 658. 

Ghilomenes ap., 520, 522. 

Ghinghis Khan, Invasion of Tibet 
* by, 109. 

Ohins, A fish-trap used by, 441. 
Chital Chargk, 114,180. 

Choikyi-hod, Lama, hia improve¬ 
ment on the square-shaped Mon¬ 
golian characters, 111. 
Ghos-kyi-brtson-hgras, the Tibetan 
author, 647. 

Christian Cemetery in Haiderabad, 
An Old, 696. 

Chronology of Indian Authors, by 
Nilmani Chakravarti, 
206. 

„ of Mughal Emperors, 57. 
Chutki Cotton, 618. 

Obus, 40,187. 

Ohyngiemgo, lxxiv. 

Cissa chinensis, 898. 

„ sinensis, 898. 

Clay tablets from Malayan Peninsula, 
Notes on, 459. 

Code-language amongst the Per¬ 
sians, Note on, 619. 

Coins of Ala-ud-din of Khwarizm 
64, 66. 

„ „ Bahmani Kings, 58. 

„ „ Nizam 8hahi Dynasty, 61. 

» „ Shah Jahan III, 64. 

,, „ Siddha Baja Jaya 8imha 

Chaulukya of Anhilvada, 
61. 

„ „ the letter Mughal Emperors 

of Delhi, 691. 

Connor, Captain F. P. :-*On Beour- 
rent Elephantiasis, xcvi 
Coolies in upper Assam, On the Diet 
of, 108. 

Coraeiat garrula, preyed on by Mer¬ 
lins, 896. 


Ooraeias indka, preyed on by Mot* 
lint, 896. 

Oorby, Indian, 116. 

Oorthorus acutangulus , 625. 

„ capsular is, On three varie¬ 

ties of, which are eaten, 

688 . 

„ marua , 688. 

„ olitoriue , 625,687,688. 

Coriander, Nutritive matter in, 106. 

Gorvus corax, Habits of, 115. 

„ splendent , 898. 

Cotton in Bebar, Pollination of, 617* 

Crucifer©, A new genus of the, 669. 

Cunningham, J. A., and Satis Chan¬ 
dra MnkerjiThe Electrical state 
of Nascent Gases, 198, 

D 

Dsemonorops , in a fish-trap, 441 

Dina Brila, Pandit, 260. 

Das, S. C., Rai Bahadur -On the “In¬ 
troduction of written language 
into Mongolia in the Thirteenth 
Century,” 109. 

Delhi, Coins of the later Mughal 
Emperors of, 691 

Desmodium pulchei rimum, 626. 

Devendrabhadra, the Indian sage, 
676. 

Devendrabodhi, the Tibetan teaoher, 
542. 

Dgah-wahi-fdo-rje, the Tibetan in¬ 
terpreter monk, 242. 

Dge-wahi-blos-gros, the Tibetan in¬ 
terpreter monk, 542. 

Dge-wahi-hses-gfien-tog-£in-dpon-po, 
Tibetan translator, 124. 

Dhanabhadra Kirti, 128. 

Dhfinya Katnka, tbe Great Caitya 
temple of, 221. , 

Dharma Dhata Mandala, * tbe Mys¬ 
tic Spiritual Circle, 225. 

Dharmakirti, Works of, 98. 

Dharmapala, Work by, 128. 

Dharmottara, author of many works 
on Logic, 247,260. 

„ „ Works of, 100. 

„ „ Annotator of Pramapa 

Viniicaya, 646. 

Dho^har or raven, 115. 

Diet of the Tea Garden coolies in 
Upper Assam, 108. 

Dignnga, Medfoval painting of, xov. 

„ Nyava Pravela of, 609. 

„ Works of, 96. * 

Dignaga's « Wheel of Seasons627. 

Diqnaga, the farka Pnngava (chief 
logician), 22$. 
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DipeAkara-ffrijiltna, the Indian sage, 
D(^ Ibn Kushajim on Hunting-, 


Donald, D.:—Borne Pashto Folk- 
teles, 471. 

Dpal-ferte&gt-r&ktita, Tibetan inter¬ 
preter monk, 246. 

Dpal-gnag-po-ohe, Monastery of, 126. 

f>pal-ldan-blo-gros-brtan-pa, the Ti¬ 
betan interpreter, 256. 

»Ppal-ldan-hbras-ipnfis, the Tibetan 
name of Cnttaok, 227. 

Dpal-mohog-dan-pohi-rdo-rje, Tibe¬ 
tan interpreter, 254. 

Dpel-rtsegs-raksita, the Tibetan in¬ 
terpreter of Shn-ohen, 660. 

Ppal-tliar-pa-glin, Monastery of, 122. 

Ducrosia anethifolia from Balnohis- 
tan, A variety of, 668. 

„ fiabellifolia, 668. 

Dnrga Bimha, Work by, 126. 

Dye-plant, Impatient balsamina as a, 

666 . 


Eagles attacking hawks, 181. 

Eagle, Bing-tailed fish-, attacking 
barak-faloon, 44. 

Eleotrioal state of Nasoent gases, 
108 . 

Elis, 628 , 626 , 626 . [ 628 . 

„ thoraaca, 510 , 620 , 621 , 622 , 

Ephydatia, 22 , 26 . 

„ crateriformis , 20 . 

„ fluviatilis , 25 . 

„ indica, 20, 26. 

„ mulleri, var. mcycnH, 26, 

„ plumosa, 26. 

„ robusta, 24, 25, 26. 

Ericala marginata, 140,157. 

Erucaria, 560 . 

Bnrythalia carinata , 140,165, 

„ coronata , 140 , 158 , 165 . 
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Falco atrieeps , 880, 801. 

,, babylonicos ,880. 

„ b arbor us, 880. 

„ ehermp, 80, 41,118,114,170. 

„ „ Habit of, 184. 

„ » Weight of, 182. 

„ henderaoni, 118, 114, 180,182* ( 
„ jnggcr, 80. 

„ • „ Breeding of, 40. 

„ „ Distribution of, 80. 

„ „ keeping near villages, 

42. 


Fdlco jogger, Migration of, 41,42. 

„ „ Prey of, 89, 

„ milvipes, 182. 

„ peregrinator, 80, 889.- 

Faloon, Shahin, Note on the, 880. 

* Shunqar, 118. 

Farhad Kh&n, the Moghal Thanadar 
of Noakhali, 406,426. 

Fasiq,Evil-doer • the Haven, 116- 

Fats of Oareinia species, 267. 

Felis marmorata, 29, 80, 81- 
„ planioeps , 80. 

„ tr\8t\8, 29, 81. 

Feringi-bandar, a village, 418. 

Feringi Pirates, 424. 

Fertilisation of Ootton flowers, 618; 

Fig tree, Indian, Drink from, 204. 

Finlow, B. S.,and I. H. Bnrkill:—On 
three varieties of Corehoms cap' 
sularis, Linn., which are eaten, 688. 

Finlow, B. S., and O. J. Bergthiel 
On a method of producing germi¬ 
nation of “ Hard-coated ” seeds, 
626. 

Fish-trap from Northern Arakan, 441. 

Firoz Shah, Goins of, 64. 

Folk-tales from Hazramaut, 646. 

„ Pushtu, 471. 

Framjee Jara&sjeeSome rare Cop¬ 
per coins of the Nizam fthabi or 
Ahmadnagar Dynasty of ih6 
Dakhan, 61. 

Franoke, Bev. A. H.:—On the Pala¬ 
dins of the Kesar Saga, 67, 261, 
881. 

Fraser, His Honour Sir Andrew, 
PreBident&l address, « 

G 

Gajar (section), 618. 

Gajar-ganga ootton, 618. 

Gage, A. T. j— On lateral floral prolifi- 
cation of the Infloresoenoe of the 
Pineapple, 698. 

Qalerida cristata, preyed on by Mer¬ 
lins, 602. 

Oareinia cambogia , 267. 

„ echinocarpa , 267. 

„ indica, 267, 868, 259. 

„ mordla, 267, 268, 269. 

„ pictorifl, 267. 

,, tonkinensis, 267. 

„ The fats of, 857. 

Gates, The Eleotrioal State of Nas¬ 
cent, 198. 

Gelong Byan-Obob-rtsenbo, Tibetan 
poet, 182. 

Gelong Hphagt-pa-fes-sab, Tibetan 
interpreter, 861* 
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Gelong Lha-bla Shi-va-hog, Tibetan 
interpreter, 674. [ter, 129. 

Gelong Son-s ton, Tibetan interpre- 

QtnHana arg&ntea, 166. 

„ eapitata , 165. 

„ earinata , 149,168,154, 156. 

„ carulea, 150. 

„ contorta , 166. 

„ coronata t 149,164,1 5, 166. 

„ decemfida , 155. 

„ Httflfein, 149, 157, 161,167. 

„ marginata , 149,155,161. 

„ pedicellate, 155. 

Germination of “ Hard-coated ** 
seeds, A method for prodnoing im¬ 
mediate, 626. 
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Faloo Oherrng, 189. 

Gesture-language amongst the Per¬ 
sians, 619. 
nrab or raven, 116. 

_urab ul Baya or •• Haven of Separ- 

• ation,” 116. 

Gongma Buthsa’s boy and rGyalsa 
Dkarpo, The tale of, 822. 

Goseypium herbaceum, 626. 

,, intermedium , 618. 

„ neglectum i 618. 

Grags-hbyor-Ses-rab, Tibetan inter¬ 
preter, 260. 

Grags-pa-rgyal-mtshan, Tibetan 

translator, 129, 181. 

Gridhra Kuta Parvata, 226. 

Guitir-player, The Story of Yaljya 
‘Umar, the, 650. [574. 

Gunakar Sribhadra, Indian Pandit, 

Gurgi or Garcinia morella , 268. 

Gurgimra (yellow gum tree), 258. 

Gutan and Gnyug, grandsons of 
Oh nghis Khan, 109. 

GyO'theng or lagar falcon, 89 

H 

Hadhram&ut Arabia, Well-waters 
from the, 169. [See Hazramaut]. 

Haiat Khan, 410. 

Haig, Major T. W." An Old Chris¬ 
tian Cemetery iu H&idarabad,” 695. 

Hakim Muhammad Husain, mansab- 
dar, 407. 

Halisetu8 letucoryphus attacking 
barak falcon, 44. 

„ eenescene, 619, 620,521, 

628. 

„ ip., 519,621,526. 

Haraprasad Sastri, M. M. i—On a let¬ 
ter of Mobesh Chandra, lzxr. 

‘ Hard-coated * seeds, Method of 
prodnoing immediate germination 
of, 626. 


Hare, Indian, Weight of, 89. 

Hares killed by ravens, 116. 

Hares preyed on by Falco cherrug , 
186. 

H&ri-hari-hari-v&hanodbhana - lokel- 
vara, Description of, 466. 

Harm&d, tribe, 425. 

HarrierB following horsemen, 42. 
Harsola (section) 618. 

Haunted Mountain Pass, The story 
of the, 652. 

Haveza, 658. 

Hawk-bells, Note on Indian, 557. 
Hawking-gloves, Indian, 608. 

Hawks, Things whioh the owners of 
^-should avoid, 401. 

Hazramaut, Some Folk-tales from, 
645. [See Hadramaut]. 
IJbro-sin-dkar, 244. 

Heron-catching in Kashmir, 487. 
Heron, Note on the Blue or Common, 
658. 

„ vomiting fish, 654. 
Heteromeyenia , 22. 

Hetu bindu-namaprak&rana by Dhar- 
maklrti, 100. 

Hetubindu-tika, by Vlnitadeva, 100, 

101 . 

Hetubindu-vivarana, by Brahman 
Anita, 101. 

Heta-oakra-hamaru, by Dignaga, 97. 

„ „ Review of, 627 

Hetu-tattva-upade$a,by Jetari, 268. 
Hibiscus Jiculneus, 626. 

„ panduraformis , 626. 
Himalaya, Sponges from the, 16. 
Hirst, R. J.:—On the Bidri Ware of 
Purneah, 539. 

Hislopia, 88, 85. 

„ lacmtrie , 88, 85, 98. 

History of the Caste System, Note on 
the, 609. 

Hooper, D.:—The fats of Garcinia 
species, 267. 

On Well-waters from the Hadra¬ 
maut, Arabia, 169. 

Hosten, Rev. H.: - On St Xavier’s 
possible knowledge of Tibet, lxgiv. 
Hukara, 553. 

Humayun Shah, Coins of, 65. 

Hunting Dogs, On, 699. 

and Cheetas, Ibu Ku- 
shajin on, 47. 

Huqar, 658. 
fiurla, Creek of, 412. 

Hurr Firsi, 179. 

Harr Shimi, 179. « 

Huss&nia, 660. 

Hyalinella, 85, 87. 

Hydra, not found in Shim Tal, 24. 
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Hydra dicecia, 27,28, 

„ fusca, 27, 28. 

„ priwa, 28. 

„ orient alts daring the rains, 

27. 


I 

Ibn Haeain, Dlrogha, 409. 

Ibrahim Shah, The tomb of, 584. 

Ikhtisas Khln, 409. 

ImpaUens balsamina as a dye-plant, 
605. 

,i grijfithii , 666. 

Indian Hawk-bells, Note on, 557. 

Indian Hawking Gloves, 603. 

Indian Logio as preserved in Tibet, 
241, 541. 

Indian Mathematics, Note on, 475. 

Indian Ocean, An undesoribed Eohi- 
noid from the, 145. 

Indigofera arrecta, 625. 

„ 8umatrana t 625. 

Indra-Dutta, Work by, 128. 

Indaction in Spheroids, Magnetic, 
443. 

Inflorescence of Pineapple, Lateral 
florid Prolification of the, 693 

Inscriptions, Maury a, of Sarnath, 
Bupnath, Snhasram and Brahma- 
giri compared, 1. . 

Iodo-ohlorides, Aliphatic, 229. 

Iodofoim, Nitro-ethane as a solvent 
of, 135. 

Irene ceylonensxs * from the Ganges 
Delta, 79, Ixxv. 
,, ,, Hydroid stage of, 

79 

Irvine, Wm.On the Mughal Mint 
Towns, 60. 

Ismail Khuu Tarin, 405. 

ftvara-bhanga-kiriki, by Kushala 
rakpita, 246. 

Italgn, 113, 114 

J 

Jackson, A. M. T.: Notes on the 
History of Caste-System, 509. 

Jadunath Snrkar: On the Con- 
qnest of Chatgaon, 1666, 
A.D 405. 

„ On thej Feringi Pirates 
of Chatgaon, 1675, A.D., 
# 419. 

Jageria cotton 518. 

Jamal Khan Dilzaq, 417. 

Jamftri, annotator of Framinavarti- 

kilankira, 545. 


Jami-ohihil-kalid, Description of a, 
as referred to in Lane's Modern 
Egyptians, 623. 

Jayananta, the Kiilmiri Pundit, 548. 
Jaya Simha Chalukyn, Siddha Baja, 
Coins of, 51. 

Jetakarna, Nepalese Pupgit, 122,123. 
Jetari, the aathor of Hetu-tattva* 
apadesa, 253. 

I Jhagar, 39. 

| Jhirolo or Jhalora (seotion), 513, 
Jijhotiya (sub-caste), 612. 

Jina-mitra of Kfismira, Tibetan 
translator, 246. 

„ „ Works of, 100. 

Jinendrabodhi, Works of, 97. 

Jnftna, Work by, 128. 

Jfiana gurbha, the Iudian sage, 241, 
548. [661. 

Jftuna-Sri, the Kasmlrian Pandit, 547, 
Jfiana-Sri-mitra, the author of Klrya- 
kSraria-bhnva-siddhi, 255. % 

K 

Kabarsh 389. 

Kabud, 553. 

Kabul, 553. 

Kaohela (section), 613. 

Kiln Cakra Mula Tnntra, The Bud¬ 
dha.delivered, 225. 

Kila Cakra system of Buddhism 
which originated in Orisa, On the, 
226. 

Kalapn, Works by, 124. 

Kalupa-sucra, The Aphorism of KalA- 
pa, 124. 125. 

,, „ Vrtti, a commentary by 

Durga-Simha, 125. 

„ ,, Sitifhxta-ndma by 

Yasobhuti, 125. 
Kalidasa, Work by, 132. 

Kalkalah (Gulgali) in the Bijapnr 
district, 57. 

KamalaSila, Woiks of, 100. 
KamalaSrila, the author of Tattva* 
samgraha-pnnjika, 574. 

Kaniska, king of Jvalandhra, 221. 
Karnfuli river, 413, 42<>, 421. 

Karpatia, Bock-drawings of, 508. 
Karya-knrana-bhnva siddhi,by Jfiina* 
SrI-Mitra, 265. 

Kashmir, Ueron-catohing in, 437. 
Kathulia, Creek of, 412. 

Kansambi version "of the Maurya 
Inscription nt Sarnath, 4. 
Kavyidarsa, by Dandi, 129. 
Kawa-gpal-bjrtsags, the Tibetan in¬ 
terpreter, 548. 

Kaye, G. B.On Indian Arithmetic 
cal Notation, 475. 
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Kerman, Falcon of, 891. 

Kesar-saga, The* Paladin* of, 67, 861, 
881, 881. 

Keatril hawk* preyed on by Pere¬ 
grines, 89. 

Khidayata (seotion), 618. 

Kham, in Tibet, nnder Mongol rule, 

109. 

Khamaria, Creek of, 411. 

Khambati (section), 518. 

Khin Khfinan [Mir Jumla], 419. 
Khan Sarwar, Description of, 641. 
Khedavil (sab-caste), 612, 518. 
Kbn-Qdo-sde-dpal, the Tibetan in¬ 
terpreter, 548. 

Kirti-candra, Pa^dita, 129. 
Klog-skya-6&Q-rab-bftsegs, the Ti¬ 
betan translator, 253. 

Kohela, 889. 

Kohi, 889. 

Kong Phrara, the Brahmins of Siam. 
,462. 

Kosala, Icings of, Charter of, xxix. 
K$ana-bbanga-siddhi, by Dharmofc- 
tara, 250. 

,< • t ,, vyakhyn, by 

Brahman 
Mnktiknm- 
bha, 260. 

Kulagh, (the hooded orow), 115. 
Knlng^-i-siyAh, or raven, 115. 
Kumnra-kalasa, Indian sage, 258. 

„ ,, the translator of 

* Karya-kirana-bhava 

siddhi into Tibetan, 
255. 

Kam&ra Si I, a wise Pandit, 544. 
Kumara §ri-blmdra, the Indiau sage, 
551. 

,, „ ,, the Tibetan in¬ 

terpreter 
monk, 244. 

Knmar Kirti, 128. 

Knngah Gyal-tshan, Snkya Pandit, 

110 , 111 . 

Knrbi, The story of the, 656. 

Knria Knnd, Book-drawings of, 567. 
Knlala-raksltft, author of vahyartha* 
siddhi-karika, 845. 

Kashta (dead bird), 602. 

L 

Lablna, 41. 

Labrang, Monastery of, 541. 

Liohln, 389. 

(sab-caste), 518. 

Ladder, the Flute mid the Gat, The 
story of the, 659. 

Ladhak, Lower, Sega from, 67. 
Ladhikol, a port near Dacca, 407. 


Lagar, falcon, 89,179,185,190,897. 

Laghar, 89. 

Lalitipattana, a town in Tibet, 184. 

Larks preyed on by Merlins, 602. 

Lateral flora) Prolifloation of the 
Inflorescence of the Pineapple, A 
case of, 598. 

Leicester, Captain H.:—On Append!* 
oitis, Ixxii. 

Lemna, harbouring Polysoa, 98* 

Lexica*, 522. 

„ a*pera t 522. 

„ linifolia, 628. 

Lens esculenta , valae of seed as food, 

-104. 

Lepidium , 560. 

Lb&-^ela-ma-8hi-wa-hnd, Tibetan 
translator, 126. 

Liustow, Dr. von :—On Ascaris lobu- 
lata, 87. 

List of Indian Bpongillinm, 26. 

Locusts eaten by Falco cheirug , 186. 

„ preyed on by hawks, 89. 

Logic, Hindu, preserved in Tibetan 
works, 95. 

„ Indian, as preserved in Tibet, 
241. 

Lophopodella, lxxx. 

Lophopus, 24, 88 87, 92, 93. 

,, cry8tallinu8 ,92 
„ himalayanus , 92. 

„ lendenfeldi , 92, 98. 

Loranthu8 veatitus, host plant of Fw- 
cum artieulatum, lxxxvii 

Lovenia , 145. 

M 

Macacus arctoides, Distribution of, 11J9. 
„ rhesus, 119. 

„ robusta, 24, 26. 

Madhyamaka-hrdnya-v f 11 i-t a r k a- 
joila, by Bhavya, 549. 

Magnetic Induction in Spheroids,4& 

Mahadpur, A find of coins at, 591. 

Mahapadma, the grandson of Emperor 
A$oka, 221. , 

Mahesh Chandra, Letter of, lxxv. 

Mahi&nr, 558. 

Mahmud Beg, 406. 

Mainas preyed on by Merlins, 896. 

Maithil (sub-oaste), 518. 

Malay Peninsula, On Clay-Tablet* 
of, 459. 

Mallik, D. N.t—On Magnetic Induc¬ 
tion in Spheroids, 448. 

Molvastrum trieuepidatum, 686 . 

Malwa, Book-drawings in, 567* 

Mangifera indita, AbiHm&fri branch 
of, 487. 

Mango, Abnormal branch of, 487. 
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Maaju Kirti, Work by, 126. 

Mum, Dr. H. H.On the Diet o! Tea 
Garden Coolies in Upper Assam, 
108. 

Manoratha, Knsmirian Pai?$it, 
252. 

Manuscripts, Searoh for, xix. 

Mam (section), 514. 

Masnri or Lens esculenta , value of 
seed as food, 104. 

'Mathematics, Indian, 475 
Mitlmr (sub-oaste), 512 
Maury a Inscription at Snrnath, 1. 
Maynnrd, Major F. P.-Exhibits by, 
lxxii. 

„ On Abdominal Nephrec¬ 
tomy, ii. 

„ On Adeno-sarooma, ii. 

„ On Clinical Cases, xciii. 

„ On Cystondenoma, Ixxviii. 

„ On Fracture of the Patella, 

lxxxviii. 

McCay, Captain D. .*—On Black-water 
fever, xcvi. 

„ On Urinary excretions, Ixxxix. 
Medhakirti, Work by, 127. 

Medusa of Irene ceylonensis in a 
Brackish Pool, 79. 

Megaw, Captain J. W. D.On trans¬ 
fusion in Cholera, xovii. 

„ Exhibits by, Ixxviii. 
Megha-duta-nama by Kiilid&sa, 182. 
Melilotus alba , 625. 

Melochia corchoiifolia, 625. 
Membranipora, 84 . 

„ bengalensis in the 

Ganges Delta, 79, 83, 

• 85, 98. 

Mercurous Iodide, A new method 
of preparing, 133. 

Merlin, Note on the Common, 601. 

s „ Note on the Bed-headed, 395. 
Methods qf catching wild fowl, 
herons, etc., in the Panjab, Sindh 
and Kashmir, 438. 

*Metridium schillerianum from the 
Gauges Delta, lxxv. 

Mevlda (section), 514. 

Meyenia, 22. 

„ erateriformis, 20 . 

Mitna fian, 416. 

Milvus govinda , 160, 397. 

Mints of the Mughals, 66. 

Mir Abtrt Fatfc,_409. 

Mir Jumla, Viceroy of Bengal, 405. 
Mir Mariana, 409. 

Modh (section), 614. 

Moir, Major D. M.:-Exhibits by, 
* Ixxviii. 

* „ „ On Tetanus, l«ii. 


I Mongolia, Introduction of written 
j language into, 109. 

Monkey, The story of the, 652. 

Moor, Captain, the Feringi leader, 
408. 

Mughal Emperors of Delhi, Coins of 
the later, 591. 

,, „ Some dates relat¬ 

ing to the, 57. 

Mints, 56. 

„ Rupees, Fonr rare, 688. 
Mohammad Beg Abnkash, 407. 

„ Kazim Shirazi, on words 

adopted into Persian, 9. 
„ Khalil, 409. 

„ Maqun, 407. 

„ Shah, CoinB of, 56. 

Sharif, Faujdar of Hugh- 
li, 407. 

Munawwar Khan, zemindar, 405. 
Mundari Poetry, Music and Dances, 
Ixxxii. , 

Mnng-khe, a Tibetan ruler, 110. 
Mniijashi, Shrine of, 223. 

Murga ( Oarcinia ), 258. 

Murtaza I, Coin of, 52. 

Mutilla analis, 519, 620, 521. 
Myllocerus maculosus , 520, 522. 
Myrmecocystus setipes, 620, 622. 

N 

Naffcatu M- Yam an, Seven stories from 
the, 627 

N&gar (section), 614. 

Niga-Rakshita, Indian sage, 254. 
Nag&rjuna, the reputed founder of 
the Mahiyana School 
of Buddhism, 221. 

„ author of Yakti-Satfhika 

kirika, 547. 

„ „ „ Vigraha-vya- 

vartani-k&ri - 
ka and Vftti, 

648. 

Nam-ipkhah-bxan.po, Tibetan inter¬ 
preter, 128,132. 

Nandora (section), 514. 

Nan, 568. 

Narnaul and its buildings, 581, 689. 

„ Accounts of, 639. 

Nascent Gases, The electrical state 
of, 193. 

Negro Slave, The story of the, 651. 

•Neophron percnopterus , 897. 

Nett for bird-catching, 488. 
Newspapers, European words in 
Persian, 9. 

Newt, Exhibition of eggs of Andes* 
son’s, lxxxvii. 
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Nilmani Ohakrabarti, on Chrono¬ 
logy of Indian Authors, 205. 

Kitro-ethane as a solvent of Iodo¬ 
form, 185. 

Nizam Shah, Coins of, 56. 

Nizam Bhahi Dynasty, Coins of, 51. 

Norodonia cambodiensis , 85. 

Numerals, Origin of Indian, 475. 

Nyagrodha tree, Drink from, 204. 

Nyiya-lloka-siddhi, by Candro Garni, 
245. 

Njiyabindn - nlma • prakarapa, by 
Dh&rmakirti, 99. 

Nyayabindu-pindirtha, by Jinamitra, 

100 . 

Nyiynbindu • purvapak^e - Saipkflpta 
by Kamala Nila, 100. 

Nyayabindu*tika, by Vinitadeva, 99. 

„ „ „ Dharmottars, 100. 

Nyiya-pravesa, by Digniga, Review 
of, 609. 

fTylya - p rave so - nama-pram4na-pra- 
karaiia, by DignSga, 97. 

Nyeticora* grtseus, Trapping of, 396. 

O 

Ochayana, Shrine of, 228. 

Oga-te, son of Chinghis Khan, 111. 

O’Kinealy, Major, Exhibits by, xxx. 

Oko*te, Bon of Chinghis Khan, 111 

Olgli-thu, Emperor, 111. 

Onions, Nutritive value of. 106. 

Ophelia , 83. 

Opuntia Dillenii, Haliotus in flowers 
of, 623. 

Orisa, Notices of, in the early records 
of Tibet, 221. 

Otis mac queen h, preyed on by Hawks, 
185* 

Owl, Hook-horned, or Bubo bengal- 
en8i8 attacked by Lagar falcon b, 
40. 

P 

Pi-dim, 188. 

Pal-ohog-dang-po, a Tnntrik work 
in Tibetan, 228. 

Paludieella, 83, 84, 85, 93. 

,, ehrenbergii , 84. 

„ mutter i , 84. 

Paludina , 85. 

Panohanan Neogi, On a new method 
of preparing Merour- 
oua iodide, 188. 

„ On Nitro»ethane as a 
solvent of Iodoform, 
185. 

Papilio gp«$ S80,522. [242. 

Parnhiti, the great Indian Pandit, 


Paraloka-Siddhi, by Dharmottara, 
249. 

Partridges, preyed on by Merlins, 
896. 

Pitani (section), 514. 

Pathan Coins, 587. 

Pathans of Delhi, Some rare Copper 
coins of the, 51. 

Pectinatella t 92. 

„ carteri , 92, 98, Ixxx. 

Pentapete8 phcenicea, 625. < 

Pepper, Black, Nutritive matter in, 
105. 

Persians, A note on Sign-gestnre-, 
Code-, and Secret - language 

amongst tbe, 619. 

Phng-pa-lha, Lama, invented the 
square-shaped Mongolian charac¬ 
ters, 110. 

Phaseolus calcaratus, 522. 

Phillott, Lieut.-Col. D. C.:—Des¬ 
cription of a Jim-i-chihil Kftlid, 
such us that referred to in Lane’s 
Modern Egyptians, 623. 

On Methods of oatching wild fowl, 
herons etc., in the Panjab, Sind 
and Kashmir, 433. 

On Indian Hawk-bells, 567. 

On the Red-headed Merlin, 895. 

On the Snker or Cherrng Falcon, 

(Fulco chemug) t 179. 

On the Shabin Falcons (F. pere - 
grxnator and F. baibarus) t 889. 

On the Blue or Common Heron, 
553. 

On the Common Merlin (JEsalon 
regulus), 601. 

On the Common Haven ( Oorvus 
eoras), 116 . 

On the Lager Falcon, 89. 

On the Shanqar Faloon, 113, 

On Indian Hawking gloves, 603. c 
On Sign-, Gesture-, (Jode-, and 
Secret-language amongst the 
Persians, 619. 

Phillott, Lient.-Gol. D.C., and R. F.‘ 

Azoo:—On Hunting Dogs and 
Cheetas, 47. 

On a passage regarding Hunting 
Dogs, 699* 

On Seven Stories from the 
Nafbata ’LYaman, 527. 

On some birds and other animals 
that have been metamorphosed, 
189- [645. 

On Folk-tales from Hazramaut, 
The Birds’ Complaint before Solo¬ 
mon, 178. 

On Things which the owners of 
hawks should avoid, 401. 
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Phya-goa, nephew of Sakya Paptfita, 

110. 

Pfy^-mvarttana-nirdeSa-kirikfi, ver¬ 
ses on th6 principles of Sandhi, 
187. 

Piptfa -nivaritana-nirdeSa-karika.var- 
tika, by Nividharma, 127. 

Pineapple, A case of lateral floral 
prolifioation of the infloresoence of 
the, 598. 

Piitia 8tratiote8, 88. 

Watanista gangetica , An Asoaris 
parasitic in, 87. 

Plumatella , 24, 88, 85, 86, 98. 

„ allmani, 90,91,93. 

„ benedeni, 88, 89. 

„ eophydea , 87. 

„ cornlloides, 88, 89. 

„ dxffuia, 90, 91. 

,, dumortei , 90. 

,, elegans. 90, 91. 

„ emarginata , 87,88, 89, 90, 

91, 98. 

if jugalis , 90. 

„ philippinensis , 86, 87, 88, 

90. 

i, polymorph z, 86,87, 88, 90. 

„ princep9, 86, 87, 89. 90. 

„ punctata , 86, 87, 88, 91, 

98 

,, repens, 88, 89, 90, 91, 93. 

„ stricta , 89. 

„ ve*icularis, 87. 

„ vittea, 87. 

Polistes hebraus, 520, 621. 

Pollination of Cotton in Behar, 
617. 

Polyzoa, List of species recorded 
from internal waters of India, 93. 

Potatoes, Nutritive value of, 106. 

Prahitn Bhadra, the Kismirian Pan¬ 
dit, 546. 

PAVafe Candrn, king of Bangala, 
228 

Prama^a-parlksi, by Dharmottara, 
247 248 

Pramlfla-Gamuocftya, by Dignaga, 95. 

„ Yrtti if ,,96,97. 

Pramapa-Sastra-praveSa, by Dignaga, 

97. 

Pramapa-vartikilankira, by Prajna- 
k&ra Gupta, 644. 

Prama^a-virtikalankfira Tiki, 544, 
545, 646. 

Pramipa-vartika-k&riki, by Dharma- 
klrti, 98. 

Fraitoi^aevartika-pafijika, by Deven- 
drabodhi, 542. 

Pramana-vartika-TIki, by S'akya- 
bodhi, 642, 548. 


Pramlfla-virtika Yptti, by Dharma- 
kirti, 98* 

I, n I, by Bavi Gup¬ 
ta, 651. 

Pramapa-vinlfcaya, by Dharmakirti, 
98. 

„ „ Tiki, by Dharmot- 

tara, 646, 547, 
561. 

Pratibaudha-siddhi, by S^ankaranan- 
da, 252. 

Prayoga-mukha-vftti, 127. 

Presidency College, Notes from the 
Chemical Laboratory of the, 188, 
135, 137, 193, 229, lxxi. 

Priests in Yedic Ceremonials, 203. 

Prolifioation of the Inflorescence of 
the Pineapple, A case of lateral 
floral, 593. 

Purneah, Note on the Bidri Ware of, 
539. 

Pushto Folk Tales, 471. , 

Pnstaka-p&thopaya, by Dina-S'rilA, 
250. 

Q 

Qarawwal Khun, 409. 

QazI Samu, 407. 

Q uercus incana, host plant of Viecum 
articulatum , Ixxxvii. 

Quli Kh&n, Shah, The tomb of, 643. 

Quzqun or quzghun or raven, 115, 

R 

Rakhal Das Banurji:—On Clay 
Tablets from Malay Peninsula, 
459. 

Rftmbu Port taken and abandoned, 
416 

Ramdeshi (seotion), 614. 

Ra-sa-hphrul-shan, The monastery 
of, 649. 

Ra-si-va, Tibetan translator, 181. 

Ratnaaambhava-8'iva, author ofVij- 
naptimntrata-siddhi, 253. 

Ratnavajra, the Great Brahman sage 
of Kismira, 254. 

Raven, Note on the Common, 115. 

Ravens as decoys in hawk-oatohing, 
116. 

Ravi-gupta, author of Prama^i-varti- 
ka-vjrtti, 651. 

R5yakw£l fsection), 614. 

£ay, Dr. P. C.On Silver-Mercu- 
ro 80 *Mercurip*Nitrate, 137. 

Reactions at low temperatures with 
aliphatic Iodo-chlorides, 229. 

Red-headed Merlin ( JSsalon chic- 
quera ), 395. 
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B$gi, 601. 

Report, Annual, iv. 

Betel Turumti, 001. 

Bgyal-wt-oan, the Tibetan teacher, 

644, 646. 

BHtnosporidium Kimalyi , exhibited, 

XXX. 

Bhynchium mstdlUctm, 619, 620, 621. 
Bice, kazla and kalohitn, Values of, 
as food, 104. 

Rigo do Bighi, on Tibetan curiosi¬ 
ties, xcvi. 

Rig-siog-ohampo, Bajknmar of Sik¬ 
kim, 641. 

Book-drawings in the Banda District, 
667. 

Rogers, Major L.On Cirrhosis of 
the liver, ii. 

On Heat-stroke, xoiii. 

On transfusion in cholera, xovii. 
Bupnath, The ediot of, 4. 


S 

Sacrifices, Vedic, Classification of, 
199. 

Sagartia achilleriana in the Ganges 
Delta, 79. 

Sahasram, The ediot of, 4. 
Sah&valambba-Inioaya, by S'rl-praj- 
fifc-Sarabhava Gnpta, 261. 

Saker Falcon (Ohargh), 89, 41, 118, 
179. 

Saksena (section), 612. 

Hakya-bhikgu Nima-rgyal-qjtshan- 
dpal-bznn, Tibetan translator, 

122, 123. 

Hakyabodhi, The Tibetan teacher, 
642, 648. 

Hakya-bzan-po, Lama, 129. 
Hakya-gelong Gragf-hbyor-ies-rab, 
Tibetan interpreter, 676. 
Sakyi-gelong- Nima • rgyal - iptshan- 
dpal-bzah-po, Tibetan interpreter, 

123. 

S>ftkya*hod, Tibetan interpreter- 
monk, 251, 263, 266. 

Hakya Pandit, The first series of 
letters designed by, 110. 

Qalius flaws, 619, 620, 621, 626. 
Saluqi, a hunting dog, 47. 
Sambandha-parikflnuiira, by Brih- 
mapa S'ankarananda, 242. 
Sambandha - pArikfa - prakarapa, by 
Dharmakirti, 102. 

Sambandha parikfiHikfi, by Vinita- 
deva, 241. 

Sambwd^ua parikfl-vyttl, by Dharma 


Sambandhoddtla, by Otka-dSsa, 
124. 

Sameraria, 660. 

Samgrimnagar, town, 407* 

Sam-ye, The sacred monastery of, 
561. - 

Sanohi, Version of the Maurya in¬ 
scription at Barnath, 4. 

Sang-sang, a variety of Palco oher- 
rog, 114, ISO. 

Bankarinanda, 645. 

Sankhya Philosophy in the land oit 
the Lamas, 571. 

Santlnintara-siddhi, by Dharmakirti, 

102 . 

Santanantara-siddhi Tiki, by Vinita - 
deva, 649. 

Hftnta-rakfita, the anthor of Tattva- 
gamgraha klrika, 571, 
674. 

„ „ the author of Vada- 

nylya- vytti - vipafioi- 
tartha, 651. 

„ „ the author of Vldft- 

nyoya - vipafioi - tftr - 
tha, 248. 

Hantibhadra, Nepalese Pandit, 261, 
263. 

Sanyal, Bam Brahma, Bai Bahadur: 
—On the distribution of Macacus 
aretoide8, 119. 

Saqar, 179. 

Sarandaz KhSn. 409. 

Sarat Chandra Das, Bai Bahadur : 
—Notices of Orisa in the early 
records of Tibet, 221. 

On the Kala cakra system of Bud¬ 
dhism whioh originated in Orisa, 
226. 

Ou the introduction of written lan¬ 
guage into Mongolia, 109. 

Sarkat. Book-drawings of, 667. 
S&rnath, The Maurya Inscription 
at, 1. 

Sarva-bhlsl - pravartana - vyikarapa 
Haatra, by Subhfi|a-klrti, 126. c 
Sarva - bhlsl • pravartana - Vpfcti, by 
Subh&ga-kirti, 121* 

Sarvadhara, Work by, 181. 
Sarvajfia-ratnikara San tide va, Work 
by, 131. 

Sarvajfia-siddhi-klriku, by Vig- 
gnpta, 245. 

Satis Chandra Mnkexji and J. A* 
CunninghamBleotrioal state 
of Nasoent Gases, 198. 

Satis Chandra Vidylbhufafta, Maba- 
mahopadhylyaIndian Logie 
as preserved in Tibet, 25, m, 
541. 
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Strife Chandra Yidyabhusana, Maha- 
^ mahopadhyaya r—On Sanskrit 

works on Literature, Grammar 
•to., preferred in Tibet, 121. 

On Hetu-oakra-hamaru, 627. 
Nyaya Pravefe, 609. 

Painting of Dign&ga, xov, 

Sankhya Philosophy in the Land 
of the Lamas, 571. 

Seohen Khnblai, the yonnger brother 
of Mang-Khe, 110. 

Secret-language amongst the Per¬ 
sians, Note on, 619. 

Sefi-gkar, the Tibetan interpreter of 
Qbro, 651. 

Benebiera , 560. 

Sag-rub, the Tibetan interpreter 
monk, 244. 

Seven StorieB from the •* Naffcata 
'1-Yaman,” 527. 

Shahin, 180,185, 188, 889. 

Shahina, 890, 891. 

Sahinoha, 889. 

Shahin Falcons, Note on the, 889. 
Shahin Falcon, 89. 

Shah Jnhan III, A ooin of, 64. 

Shih Nizam, The tomb of, 639. 

„ Qnli Kh&n. The tomb of, 643. 

„ Wilayat, „ „ „ 639. 

Shaikh Mubarak, 410. 

f , Ziinddln Yosof, D&rogha of 
Lndhikol, 407. 

Shaista Khan, his resolve to suppress 
piracy, 406. 

„ „ his new Flotilla, 407. 

Shaykh and his daughter, The story 
of the, 649. 

£helli Bozhung, The tale of, 261. 
Shephard, Ool. 0 E.On some of 
the Sari Dynasty coins, 579. 

Shikra or Astur badius , 89, 40, 895, 
897. 

*Shirasi, Muhammad Kazim, List of 
European Words that ooour in 
Modern Persian Newspapers, 9. 
Sbrimali (snb-oaste), 512. 

Shrivlstav (snb-oaste), 512. 

Shunghar, 179,180. 

Shnnqir Faloon, On the, 118. 

Bida humtlis, 625. 

„ rhombifolia , 625. 
Sidkyong-tnl-ku, the Maharaj Kumar 
of Sikkim, 641. 

Sign-l&ngnage amongst the Persians, 
note on, 619. , 

Sikkim, Two Swertias of, 88. 
Sttbejtad, O.A. i—On Book-Drawings 
in the Banda District, 567. 
Sihrer-merouroso - mercuric • nitrate, 
187. 


Skyaba Bgodpo, The tale of, 67. 

Solomon, the Birds’ oomplaint before. 
173. 

Soma Sacrifices, 204. 

Sonam-tse-mo, Lama, 110. 

Sondip island, 408. 

Son- 9 ton«rdo-rje-rgyal-mtshan, Tibe¬ 
tan interpreter, 124,181. 

Sorajhia (snb-oaste), 612. 

Sorathia (section), 514. 

Sparrows, Catching of, 44. 

Spheroids, Mognetio Induction in, 
448. 

Sphe*, 526. 

i, lobatus, 520, 621. 

SptrorhynchuB sabulosus, 559. 

Sponges from Calontta, 16. 

„ List of Indian Freshwater, 
26. 

Bpongilla (Uba t 17, 26. 

bombayerms , 26. 
carters 15, 24, 26,26, 88,89. 
cerebellata , 17, 26. 
cinerea , 26. 

cra88t88ima, 17, 26, 88. 
deciptena, 16, 19, 26. 
fragilta , 19. 

lacuatr%8 var. bengaUmis, 26. 
proUferens, 16, 26. 

Spongillin®, List of the Indian, 26. 

Sqar (the Saker faloon), 648. 

Srldhanya kataka, a holy plaot in 
the country of Dhan Sri, 221, 227 

SrT-DIpahkara-rakgita, the Indian 
Pant*it of Vikraxnaiila, 645. 

Sri Gnpta, author of Tattvavatora- 
vyfcti, 576. 

Sri-Lakgmikara, Indian sage, 129. 

Sritnali (aeotion), 614. 

Sri Manju-kirti (Dpal-ldan-hjam- 
pahi-grags-pa), Tibetan sage, 126. 

Sri-prajfit-sambhara Gnpta, the 
author of Sahiva-lambhanisoaya, 
251. 

Sri-Sitaprabba, Pandit, tbe inter¬ 
preter-monk of Yairooana, 245. 

Sri-sanaya-lri mitra, the Great Wise 
Pandit, 544. 

Sruti-parikgl-klrika, by Kushala 
Bakfita, 246. 

Starlings preyed on by hawks. 89. 

Stevens, Major 0. B, Exhibits by 
xoiii. 

Stories from the»Nafbat a ’1-Yaman, 
Seven, 627. 

Story of Abn Nn f as and his Brother, 
654, 658. 

the Knrbi, 656. 

Ladder, Flute end the 
Cat, 669. 
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Story of the Monkey, 662. 

„ „ „ Negro Store, 651 
„ „ Unscrupulous Liar, 646. 
„ „ Yahya ' Um»r, the guitar- 

player, 660. 

Snbal Singh Sisodia, Raja, 409. 
Snbhuti Chandra, Work by, 129. 
8ubhoti Filita, 223. 

Subhuti Sri, the great Indian sage, 
642. 

Soburjaya the Famous Logician, 

222 . 

Suniati, a great Pandit, 644. 

Surati (section), 614. 

Suri Dynasty coins, Proposed correc¬ 
tion of the readings of some of the, 
679. 

Siotrtia chirata , 83. 

„ dilatatOy 83. 

„ purpurascens, 33. 

„ tongluensis , 83. 

Svadyanta-prakriyi by Mafijkirti, 
126. 

T 

Taj Miina, 416. 

Tarinnk, 40. 

Tarka-bhSfa, Tibetan translation of, 
266. 

Tarkn - nyaya- nama • prakarapa, by 
Dharmakirfci, 101. 

Tattva-samgraha-kirika, by Santa- 
rak?itn, 671. 

Tattva-samgraba-Panjika, by Kamala 
Srila, 674, 576. 

Tattavatfcra-vrtti, by ffrigupta, 676. 
Taylor, Geo. P Some dates relat¬ 
ing to the Mughal Emperors 
of India, 67. 

„ On Haro Mughal Rupees, 

688 . 

Things which owners of hawks should 
avoid, 401. 

Tho-lin-gser, Monastery of, 126. 
Tibet, Early Records of Orisa from, 
221 . 

„ referred to by St. Xavier, 
lxxiv. 

Tifianta, A work on Conjugation, 
124. 

Toragal, A Mughal Mint town, 66. 
Torta, the sixth younger brother of 
the Great Khan (Emperor Khu- 
blai), 110. 

Travers, Dr. Morris W.On absorp¬ 
tion of gases, 286. 

Trikfcla-parikfi, by Dign&ga, 102. 
Triritra Das*, The Buddhist sage, 


Trochoepongilla latouchiana, 21 , 22 , 
26. 

„ ledyi, 21,22, 

„ phillottiana , 22 , 26 . 

Tsbab-fii-ma-gragf, Tibetan inter¬ 
preter-monk, 260. 

Tshnl-khrims-rgya-wa, the Tibetan 
interpreter-monk, 649. 

Tubella , 22. 

Turnmta, 895, 601. 

Tummtay, 895. 

Turnmti, 40, 42, 395, 396, 397. 

Tyidyantasya - kriyft • viracita-nkma, 
by Sarvadhara, 181. 

Tylototriton verrueosue , Exhibition 
of eggs of, Ixxxvii. 

U 

Udapapar, 898. 

Ummed Khan Bnzrug, 409. 

Unscrupulous Liar, The story of the, 
645. 

Upasarga-lakfapa-bliifita, by Indra- 
Dntin, 128. 

‘Uq*r, 663. 

TJrena, 626. 

Uroma8tix, 39, 139, 186. 


V 

Vaoanamnkhayndhopama-nftma, by 
Medhakirti, 127. 

Yacanamukhayndhopama-nama Vrtti, 
by Jfiana, 128 

Vada-nyaya-vipafioitartha, by Stfnta- 
raksita, 243. f 

Vftda-nyiya-vrtti - vipancitartha, by 
Santa-rak$ifca, 660. 

Yada-nyay a* vykkhya,by Yinlta Deva, 
242. 

Vag-Gupta, author of SArvaj&a-sid-* 
dhi-karika, 246. 

Vahyirtha-siddhi-karika, by Kufela- 
rak^ita, 245. 

Yajradhatu, The Ideal Absolute, 228. 

Vajrasambhava, the Tantrik work 
of Anandagarhha, 223. 

Vallisnei ia spiralis, 86. 

Yande-dpal-brtsegs, the Tibetan in¬ 
terpreter of Shu-chen, 549. 

Yande-nam-ipkhae, Tibetan interpre¬ 
ter, 241. 

Vanda-vana-rakjlta, Tibetan inter* 
preter. 548. 

Yarpa-sutra-nima, a work bp Can* 
dra Garni, 122. 

Varpa-sutra-vrtti-nkma, by Dbannk- 
plla, 123. 
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Vasumitra, The sage, 222. 

Yaughau, Major J. 0.:—On Small¬ 
pox in Calcutta, lxxvii. 

Vayada (geotion), 514. 

Yedic sacrifices, Some notes on, 
199. 

Yenis, Arthur: - On the Maurya In¬ 
scription at Sarnath, 1. 

Vibhakti-k&riki, Memorable verses 
on Declension, 124 

Victorella , 84, 85. 

„ pavtda, 84, 93. 

Vigraha-vyavartarri-kariki, by Nigar- 
juna, 548. 

„ ,, Vrtti, by Na- 

garjuna, 
548. 

Yiip^atyupasargu-vrtti-nama, a work 
by Candra Garni, 122. 

Yijfiaptimatrata-siddhi, by Batna- i 
sambhava, 253. 

Yinayaka, Indian sage, 250. | 

Yinita Deva, TJie great teacher nnd 
unthor, 241, 242, 244. 

„ „ the author of Santa- 

nintara siddhi, 550. 

„ „ works of, 100, 

Yisilimalavati • nima - pramana -sa • 
muocayatiki, by Jinendrabodhi, 
97. 

Viscum articulatum on Loranth us ves- 
titus , lxxxvii. 

ViSuddhasiipha, the Indian ange, 
650. 


Vredenburg, E.:—On Logan’s “ Old 
Chipped Stones of India/ 1 Ixxxiv. 
Vjfcta-mila, a treatise on metres, 131, 

W * 

Wachari, 179. 

Wachari jarudi, 179. ' 

Well-waters from the Hadhramaut, 
Arabia, 109. 

Wilayat Shah, The tomb of, 039. 
Woman who had a lover, The story 
of the, 647. 

X 

Xavier, St., mentions Tibet, Ixxiv. 
Xylocopa , 522. 

,, asUianx, 522. 

„ fene strata, 519, 521, 527. 

Y 

* 

Yafoya ‘Umar, The story of, 650. 
Ya^-rtse, Monastery of, 131. 
Ya^obhuti, Work by, 126 
Yazdani, G.:—On Narnaul and ita 
Buildings, 581, 639. 

YogeSa Chandra S'asfcri, on Lak§n\i» i 
Yukti-prayoga, by Batnavftjrrt, 254. 
Ynkti-sa^h^ 11 '^^^, by Nagurjuna, 
547. 

Z 

Zozmia anethifolia , 563. 







